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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

In 1867 A Gazetteer was published for the Central Provinces 
with the following remarks from Sir R. Temple, the then Chief 
Commissioner of the Provinces: — 

“ It has long seemed to the Chief Commissioner that a 
Gazetteer is needed for the Central Provinces. None will 
dispute that for the good management of districts local know¬ 
ledge is necessary. The more detailed and intimate such 
knowledge is, the better. This remark, however general may 
be its application, is particularly applicable to provinces like 
these, where the areas arc widespread; where the tribes and 
circumstances are diverse; where the component parts are 
separated from each other by mountain barriers or other 
physical obstacles; where information is often difficult of 
acquisition by reason of the remoteness of localities ; and where 
the annals of the country, though to some extent existing, are 
for the most part inaccessible to the majority of our country¬ 
men. 

“ When such knowledge is merely acquired by individuals, 
it is apt to be of a fugitive character, owing to those frequent 
changes which are inevitable in Indian administration. It 
constantly happens that when an officer has, by travelling 
about, and by communicating with the people, learnt very 
much regarding his district, he is obliged by ill-health, or by 
the requirements of the service, or by other reasons, to leave, 
and then he carries all his knowledge away with him, his 
successor having to study everything ab initio. 

“ Thus it becomes of importance that the multiform facts of 
local interest and value should be recorded by all who have 
the means of knowing them; and that such record should be 
embodied in an abiding shape, patent to, and within the reach 
of all, so that everyone who is concerned to ascertain these 
things may have the ordinary resources of information ready 
to hand. 

“ Therefore it was in 1864 resolved to collect materials for a 
Gazetteer. With this view all officers serving in these Provinces 
were furnished with a sketch of the information required. In 
due course every officer transmitted the data for his district. 
Advantage was also taken of the Settlement Department being 
in operation to obtain therefrom all the facts bearing on the 
subjects in question. Thus in the course of two years a mass 
of information in manuscript was accumulated. 

“ The work thus brought out, though probably as complete 
as it can be made at the present time, is yet avowedly imper¬ 
fect, and is in some respects only preliminary. The informa¬ 
tion generally may from year to year be supplemented by 
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further details, and on numerous points will doubtless be found 
susceptible of emendation. The statistics especially will con¬ 
stantly be open to enlargement and rectification. Still a broad 
foundation for future superstructure has at least been raised.*”. 

The impression of that edition was soon exhausted and a revised 
edition was prepared in 1870 by Mr. Charles Grant, Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. The article 
on Chandrapur in the Volume running into 17 pages and divided 
into various sections, with the exception of one interpolation, was 
contributed by Major Lucie Smith, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Chandrapur. In this edition the alphabetical form was adopted 
and a full index was added. 

The Gazetteers for the various districts of the Central Provinces 
were compiled in the beginning of this century and the first 
Chandrapur District Gazetteer was prepared by Mr. L. F. Begbie, 
I.C.S. and edited by Mr. A. E. Nelson, I.C.S., in 1909. Mr. Nelson 
in his prefatory note wrote : 

“ The Chanda District with, a population composed of three 
main elements Marathas, Telugus and Gonds, each speaking 
more or less an impure variety of their natural language, is of 
peculiar interest from a linguistic and ethnological point of 
view. It has also many other claims to distinction. In mineral 
wealth it is remarkably rich ; it possesses vast forests and the 
area of its Government forest alone surpasses that of many entire 
Districts ; its archaeological remains are of unwonted interest 
for this part of the country; its systems of agriculture are 
unusually varied and in some respects unique in the Province ; 
its irrigation system, already very extensive, is now attracting 
considerable attention on the part of Government, while its 
sporting possibilities, although no longer what they were in the 
not distant past, arc still, surpassed in few parts of India. The 
major portion of the Gazetteer has been written by Mr. L. F. 
Begbie, I.C.S., who possesses in a very special measure the 
knowledge, enthusiasm and literary gifts required for the task. 
Unfortunately his health broke down before he could complete 
the work and he was compelled to leave India. The book has 
thus lacked the finishing touches of its author and would no 
doubt have been greatly improved had Mr. Begbie been able to 
sec it through the press. Chapter II, History and Archaeology 
and the sections on Religion, Caste and Social Life and Customs 
have been written by the Rev. A. Wood, who gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness to the notes supplied by Mr. Flira Lai 
and to Major Lucie Smith’s records in the preparation of all 
these sections. Some of the Gazetteer articles have also been 
written by Mr. Wood, who has in addition read the whole book 
through in proof. Mr. Wood’s intimate knowledge of the 
District gives a peculiar value to his suggestions and criticisms 
and I cannot be sufficiently grateful for his assistance. 

♦The Gazetteer of tJie Central Provinces of India by Charles Grant, 1870, 
pp, V-VI. ’ 
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Chapter IX, General Administration, has been written by 
Mr. J. T. Marten, Deputy Commissioner, who also supplied 
some notes on the leading families. Mr. Begbie acknowledges 
his great indebtedness to Colonel Lucie Smith’s Settlement 
Report of 1869, which is a work of considerable distinction and 
a veritable mine of information. Captain Glasfurd’s Settlement 
Report of the Upper Godavari District (1868), Mr. P. Heming¬ 
way’s Settlement Report of 1905, and Mr. J. T. Chamberlain’s 
Report on the Settlement of the Zamindaris (1908) have also 
been freely utilised. The article on Geology was written by 
Mr. Begbie from notes supplied by Mr. P. N. Datta of the 
Geological Survey, and has been read and corrected by Mr. L. 
L. Fermor of the same department. Mr. F. J. Langhorne of 
the Forest Department supplied Mr. Begbie with notes for the 
Botany and Forest sections which have also been read by 
Mr. J. Donald, I.F.S., and for the article on the Ahiri Zamin- 
dari. The Chapters on Agriculture and Land Revenue have 
been read by Mr. P. Hemingway. The reports of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India have been freely borrowed from. The 
whole book has been read in proof by Mr. J. T. Marten ” 

In Bombay Presidency as early as 1843 an attempt was made 
to arrange for the preparation of Statistical Accounts of the 
different districts. Government called on the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioners to obtain from all the Collectors as part of their next 
Annual Report, the fullest available information regarding their 
districts. 

“ In obedience to these orders reports were received from the 
Collectors of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. 
Some of the reports contained much interesting information. 
These five northern reports were practicaliy the only result of 
the Circular letter of 1843 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials 
to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of Secretary 
of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee 
to supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After 
a few organisational experiments the responsibility was finally 
entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series 
in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes was 
spread over a oeriod of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 in which 
year the last General Index Volume was published. 


Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part 1 (History of CuiaraO. 
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Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary the scope of this particular compi¬ 
lation was much wider. It included not only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region hut also a broad narra¬ 
tive of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871*. He said — 

“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a 
couple of days’ reading, the Account should give a new 
Collector, a compt-ehciisive, and at the same time a distinct 
idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. 
Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succinct and well-conceived dis¬ 
trict account is capable of antedating the acquisition of such 
personal experience by many months and of both facilitating 

and systematising a Collector’s personal enquiries. 

But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local 
specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue 
and expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the 
sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount 
which we have returned to it in the protection of property and 
person and the other charges of Civil Government. ” 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example. Volume I 
dealt with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing 
with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha Country ; Volume IX was devoted to the population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the 
other Musalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
in the whole Presidency. The remaining volumes dealt with 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then 
known as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. Some 
of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for example, 
those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, 
there was only one combined volume for some districts as for 
example, Surat and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 

♦Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
p. vii. 
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The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and, in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, and 
scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire that 
there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental 
work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that 
the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrust¬ 
ed the work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created 
for that purpose in 1949. This new edition has been prepared 
by the Gazetteers Department under the direction of the Editorial 
Board. In view of the re-organization of States in 1956 and the 
coming into existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas 
for which no District Gazetteers had previously been compiled 
are taken up and new District Gazetteers are being compiled in 
accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades after 
their publication, most of the statistical information contained 
in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to 
be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made 
to give an idea of the latest developments whether in regard to 
the administrative structure or ithe economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the 
old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth 
has not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their 
case, however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view 
of later investigations and new archaeological discoveries by 
scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this 
edition, the results of such subsequent research. The revision of 
old Volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewriting of most of 
the chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other 
information is obtained from the relevant Departments of Govern¬ 
ment, and articles on certain specialised subjects are obtained 
from competent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such signi¬ 
ficant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half-a-century and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis 
in the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. 
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For example, the weighted importance given to caste and com¬ 
munity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideological concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that 
data may have considerable interest from the functional, socio¬ 
logical or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change 
in perspective in presenting that account so that it could be 
viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and prac¬ 
tices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are 
too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the revised 
Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of the practices and 
customs of the main sections of the population has been given. 

Every attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date 
information as possible. However in a monumental work like 
this, a time-lag between the date of collection of information 
and its publication is inevitable. It has, therefore, been decided 
to issue Statistical Supplementaries to the parent volumes from 
time to time. The Suppliementaries will furnish tabulated statis¬ 
tics pertaining to the important subjects during the subsequent 
years. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district map given in this 
edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series : — 

1. General Series .—This comprises volumes on subjects which 
can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the 
smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will deal 
with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra — Land and its People, 
History, Language and Literature, Botany, Public Administration 
and Places of Interest. 

2. District Series .—This contains one Volume for every district 
of the Maharashtra State. The information given in all the 
Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of contents 
will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

In the preparation of this Volume, this Department has received 
every assistance from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this Volume was sent to 
the Gazetteers Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions 
which have been incorporated in the Volume. 


Bombay : 
October igJ2- 


B. G. Kunte, 

Executive E(Mton and Secretary. 



CHANDRAPUR 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL 

Chandraiti) District, the easternmost of the districts of 
Maharashtra State lies between 18° 41' and 20° 50' north 

latitudes and 78° 48' and 80° 55' east longitudes. The biggest of 

the distill is of the State of Maharashtra in area, Chandrapur 
district covers a surface area of 26,128.7 km’ (10,088.3 sq. miles) 
and has a |io[)iilatiou of 1,238,070 according to the 1961 Census. 
Though tlie district covers 8.53 per cent of the surface area of the 
State, its [»oj>ij],:ition accounts for only 3.12 per cent, indicating 
thereby tlic relatively underpopulated nature of the district. The 
population (4 the district is distributed amongst 4 towns and 

2,755 inhabited villages. 

Geograp lual'y speaking, the district lies in the eastern parts 
of the Godavari basin. Three large and important tributaries of 
the Godavai'i viz., the Wardha, the Wainganga {both of 

which together constitute the Pranhita) and the Indravati drain 
the western, central and eastern parts of the district, respectively. 
Gcoliogically. dne district po.ssesses considerable complexities with 
rock forrnarions belonging to periods ranging from the archaean 
basement conipkx to the recent tertiary alluvium. A part of the 
district lies in tire Penganga-Wardha rift which perhaps is the 
latest period of earth disturbance affecting the topographical and 
geological hi^lory of the district. 

The district of Chandrapur has undergone numerous changes 
of area and I'oundarlcs since its formation. Taken over from the 
Marathas ly the British in 1853, the district of Chandrapur, as 
originally confirr.uted as a component part of the Central 
Province, contprised three tab.sils, viz., Mul, Warora and 
Brahmapuri. In 1874. the district of Upper Godavari in the 
Madras Province was abolished, and four tahsils of this district 
were transh rred to Chandrapur and added to it as a single tahsil 
with headquarters at Sironcha. In 1895, the headquarters of the 
Mul tahsil was transferred from Mul to Chandrapur. A new 
tahsil, G.Tdh(.:!uioli, with headquarters at Gadhehiroli, was 
evolved out of the existing tahsils by transferring the zamindari 
estates from brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. A small 
zamindari tra :r from Gadhehiroli tahsil was transferred to the 
newly formeil Durg district in 1907. An area of about 1,560 km“ 

•The section on Geography is contributed by Pro£. R, Anmachalam 
Department of Geography, University of Bombay, Bombay, 
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consi.sting of the Cherla, Albaka and Niigur divisions of the 
lower Sironcha tahsil on the opposite bank of the Godavari were 
transferred back to the Madras Presidency in the same year for 
administrative convenience. Since then, there were no changes 
in the district boundary till 1955. Consequent to the Reorgani¬ 
sation of States in 1956 the district was transferred from Madhya 
Pradesh to the bilingual Bombay State and became part of State 
of Maharashtra since its creation in May 1960. 

Raj lira tahsil, which was formerly a part of the Adilabad dis¬ 
trict of Nizam’s dominion was transferred to the Nanded district 
in 1956 after the States’ Reorganisation and was again transferred 
to the Chandrapur district in March 1959 as it was contiguous to 
Chandrapur and isolated from Nanded district. 

Since January, 1964, Chanda town has been renamed as 
Chandrapur. For administrative purposes, the district is at 
present divided into six tahsils, viz., Brahmapuri, Warora, 
Gadhehiroli, Chandrapur, Sironcha and Rajura. 

The district is hounded on the north by Bhandara, Nagpur 
and Ward ha districts, on the cast by Bastar and Durg districts of 
Madhya Pradesh State, on the west by Ycotmal district and on 
the south by Adilabad and Karimnagar districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. The boundary mostly follows natural features, mainly 
rivets, hut here and there it is one of administrative convenience. 

Starting from the trijunction of the Wardha, Ycotmal and 
Chandiapur districts just north-west of the village Dindoda in 
Warora tahsil, where the Wunna river, a left bank tributary, 
enters into the Wardha river, the lioundary between the 
Chandrapur and Yeotmal districts follows the Wardha river 
downstream with a general southerly and south-south-easterly 
trend till the confluence of the Wardha and the Penganga just 
south of the village, Sheoni Deshpande, whereafter the boundary 
follows the Penganga river upstream south-westwards, keeping 
Rajura tahsil to its south and Ycotmal district to its north. The 
boundary runs generally south-westwartis till reaching the village 
Parsola on the right bank of the river. Here, the boundary 
leaves the river and runs almost due south for about ten kilo¬ 
metres till it reaches the scarp edge of a plateau, 600 m high, on 
which is found the Manikgarh State forest. The boundary then 
turns east and runs along the plateau edge till reaching the peak 
of Jamundara (530 m) whereafter it ascends the slope and runs 
southwards till reaching the southern edge of the plateau descend¬ 
ing down to the valley of the Pedda Vagu in Adilabad district, 
then, the boundary turns and runs east-south-eastwards along 
this edge of the upland till reaching the village, Babapur. Them 
it turns north and cuts across the hilly terrain to reach the forest 
hamlet, Govindpur ; it then turns south-eastwards, following the 
southern edge of an eastward protruding spur till it descends to 
the valley of the Wardha near the village Annur Thereafter, 
the boundary follows the Wardha downstream once again as it 
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flows eastward till its confluence with the Wainganga^ river. 
After the confluence, the combined flow of the two rivers is 
known as the Pranhita and the boundary follows the Pranhita 
southwards till its confluence with the Godavari at the south¬ 
western extreme of the district, where lies the trijunction between 
Chandrapur, Adilahad and Karimnagar districts. Thereafter, 
the boundary runs eastwards, following the Godavari till reach¬ 
ing the point of confluence of a left bank tributary, the Indra- 
vati, with the main river ; here lies the trijunction between three 
States: Chandrapur of Maharashtra, Karimnagar of Andhra 
Pradesh and Bastar of Madhya Pradesh. Now, the boundary 
turns north and follows upstream the Indravati river for a consi¬ 
derable distance till a small tributary, the Komara nadi meets it 
at its right bank just south of the village, Kawande ; thereafter, 
it follows the channel of the Komara nadi till the hill village 
Nulwada and then runs northwards across the hills, a valley- 
head at an elevation of 750 m and the valley of the Nibra river 
and finally descends to the valley floor of the Kotra nadi, north 
of the village Murumbhusi. The boundary then follows the 
Kotra nadi upstream northwards for about 24 km then cuts 
across a feeble watershed westward to enter the valley of the 
Papra nadi and follow it along its eastern edge to once again 
enter into and follow northwards the same forest clad, flat topped 
watershed that divides the Wainganga tributaries from those 
draining into the Indravati tributaries till reaching the village 
Mulotipadikasa. Then, just 5 km north of the market village of 
Kokari the boundary turns west. Keeping Bhandara district to 
its north it runs partly through a jungle clad undulating inter¬ 
fluve and partly along the source stream of the Garhvi nadi to 
reach the valley of the Wainganga to the north of the village 
Sawangi. Then., the boundary follows for about 20 km, the 
Wainganga river upstream to once again pass through an un¬ 
dulating country westwards till reaching the Pothra nadi near 
the village Bopapur and then following the river till its conflu¬ 
ence with the Wtinna is reached. Then, the boundary runs south 
folloM'ing downstream the Wunna river till its confluence with 
the Wardha. Thus, the boundaries of the district to the west, 
south and south-east mostly run along large streams, while to 
the east it runs along a watershed and Crestline of hills, but to 
the north, it is one of arbitrary nature and of administrative 
convenience. 

The rich and v'aried topography of the district is almost un¬ 
paralleled anywhere else in the State and is an outcome of the 
immense geological variety of the rock formations of the district 
that range from the archaean basement complex in the eastern 
extremes to the most recent tertiary and pleistocene alluvium in 
the river valleys, and of the tectonic features of the district that 
include huge igne;ous intrusions as well as rifts usurped by large 
streams. In spite of this geological and hence topographical 
diversity, a concomitant result of long endured sub-aerial denu¬ 
dation on structures of differing resistance and hardness, the 
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qjj^PXER 1. area of the district falls broadly into a series of north-south 

-- running river valley strips defined and distinguished from each 

General. o^;her by parallel series of watersheds, all the north-south running 
Geogkaphv. valleys terminating in the west to east trending Godavari 

Features**^Relief valley floor. Thus, one can recognise from west to east the 
and Drainage. Wardha, the Wainganga-Pranhita and the Indravati river valleys 
with well defined north to south trends ; the low Chimur, Mul 
and Parasgarh hills separate the Wardha and the Wainganga 
valleys; the Wainganga-Indravati interfluve lying partly along 
the eastern boundary of the district also consists of a number of 
hill ranges that form a tangle of jungle country. In contrast to 
the southward opening river valley.s, the Godavari has a west to 
east valley along the .southern boundary of the district. The 
Penganga valley and its continuation into the Wardha valley till 
the confluence of the Wardha with the Wainganga has also a 
west to east trend, sub-parallel to the Godavari valley. The 
entire drainage pattern of the district is strongly suggestive of 
the structural control of the river valleys~the rivers usurping 
and flowing in rift valleys of the Mesozoic age. To the south of 
the Penganga, in the southern part of the Rajura tahsil, also lies 
a hill country with a west to east trend, forming the watcr-divide 
between the Penganga and the Godavari. Thus, in brief, the 
topography of the district consists of alternation of low lying 
river plains at elevations of less than 300 metres and a series of 
hill ranges about 300 to 600 metres high in elevation. Fairly 
high elevations of more than 600 to 700 metres are recorded only 
hr the southern and eastern parts of Sironcha tahsil, which even 
today remains a backward and inaccessible tribal country. The 
Indravati valley in the south-east forms the westernmost extreme 
part of the Dandakaranya basin. 

Hills. The hills of the Chandrapur district can be broadly considered 

as belonging to four groups; (i) the Chimur-Parasgarh-Nagbhir- 
Rajoli-Mul-Wamanpalli hills that form a broken series of 
hills, together constituting the waterparting between the Wardha 
and the Wainganga drainages ; (ti) the hills of the southern and 
western parts of Rajura tahsil, i.e., the Manikgarh hills ; (wi) the 
southern hill complex in Sironcha tahsil, such as the Sirikonda 
hills, the Bhamragad. Surjagad, Ahiri and Dandakaranya hills; 
and (iv) the isolated hill masses of the eastern parts of Gadh- 
chiroli tahsil, such as the Tipagarh, Pal'a.sgarh and Borgaon hills. 
Of them, the hills of Warora, Brahmapuri and Chandrapur 
tahsils belonging to the first group are low hills rising on an 
average to about 300 metres. The highest elevations within the 
limits of the district are all recorded along the eastern margins 
of Sironcha and Gadhehiroii tahsils, in what may be termed as 
the Dandakaranya hills, since they form the western limits of the 
Dandakaranya plateau basin, 

Chimur hills .—Extending from about 5 kilometres west of 
Chimur as far south as the village Moharli, the Chimur hills run 
with a north to south strike in the eastern parts of Warora tahsil 
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for a distaiuc of about 32 km with an average width of 8 to CHAPTER I. 
10 kin. I'hese hills rise to an average elevation of about 300 m, Get^gl 
the highest trigonometric elevations over the ridge being Laban- geo^aph'v. 
tanda paha/ (309 m), Bagha pahar (356 m), Sonegaon pahar Hill*. 

(359 m), Mothabarad pahar (360 m), Bhaogarh pahar (337 m) 
and Ambagarh (367 in). The ridge is flat-topped, with a gentle 
slope to th(- east and generally rises about 100 to ISO metres above 
the general Icv'el of the valley floors of the Erai nadi to the west 
and the Andhari river to its east. The ridge is of a cuesta type 
with a cliff anti scarp slope facing west and a gentle dip slope to 
the cast. It is made up of gently eastward dipping sandstone 
formations ot the Vindhyan age. The ridge has been breached 
in a number of places by streams and gullies that drain to the 
east and the west resulting in a number of natural depressions 
which on being bonded at their lower ends have become peren¬ 
nial and semi-penmnial tanks, like the Tadoba lake that has been 
converted into a game .sanctuary by the State Government. 

Parasgarh Nnphhir /li/ls.—East of the Chimur hills, running 
parallel to it along the Warora-Brahmapuri tahsil boundary, are 
the Parasgai b-Nagbhir hills. The Nagpur-Nagbhir-Mul-. 

Chandrapur railway runs skirting these hills to their east bet¬ 

ween Tem[)a and Talodha railway stations. Running with a 
north-north-east, south-south-west strike for a distance of about 
20 km, with an average width of about 10 to 12 km, this almost 
single ridge is also of a cuesta type with an excellent cliff section 
facing west .'tnd in parts to the south ; the dip slope faces east¬ 
wards and the ridge is fiat-topped. Like the Chimur hills, this 
ridge also is made up of almost horizontally bedded Vindhyan 
.sandstones and are underlain by limestones of the same age. At 
the lower end of these hills too, large natural tank depressions 
occur. 

In comparison to the Chimur hills, this ridge ri.ses to much 
higher el'evations ; the Pendhri peak (474 m). Sat Bahini 

(459 m) overlooking and presenting a romantic view of the 

Ghorajhari tank to its east, Siwap Hnrki (383 m), Mugdabhai 
pahar -(411 ra) .and the Waghahi pahar (431 m) are the greater 
heights reached m this ridge. 

Rajoli-Nawargnon hilht .;—South of the Parasgarh-Naghhir hills, 
on cither side of the Nagbhir-Chandrapur railway, hut more to 
the west, lies a tangle of hill country with mostly isolated residual 
hill masses in an archacan gneissic terrain consisting of unclassi¬ 
fied, crystalline and metamorphic formations. The landscape in 
this region staiuls in sharp contrast to the sandstone topography 
to its north and the west. The rounded, smooth-lined residual 
hills rising barely a hundred metres or thereabouts above the 
peneplaned surface of the arebaean basement floor, run here with 
a general North-North-West to South-South-East or North- 
South strike and a steep dtp ; they are mostly ‘Dharwafian’ out¬ 
crops of the ‘Iron-ore series’ in the form of banded haematite 
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chapter 1 . quartzites. These ‘Dharwar’ inliers occurring in troughs of deep 
General synclinal folds in the archaean basement carry in them valuable 
Geography grade haematite variety of iron ore that outcrop in a number 

Hills. places like the Lohara hill, 5 km north-cast of Allewahi railway 

station, Asola, about 10 km east-south-east of Sindewahi railway 


station and Ratanpur near Nawargaon Budrukh. Further east 
of Lohara, on either side of the confluence of the Kobragrahi river 


with the Wainganga on the left bank of the latter lies a group 
of elongated ‘Dharwar’ outcrops near the village Deulgaon on the 
Gadhchiroli-Brahmapuri road; these hillocks are all elongated, 
with a length of about 2 km north to south and a width rarely 
exceeding half a kilometre. 


Mul hills .—^Further south of the Rajoli-Nawargaon hills, and 
south-east of. the Chimur hills, lie the Mul hills about 5 km west 


of the township of Mul. The hills rise barely to a height of 
300 m and are flat topped, consisting of the same sandstones as 
those of the Chimur and Nagbhir hills ; in fact, the Mul hills 
constitute the south-eastern edge of the Vindhyan outcrops abut¬ 
ting on the archaean terrain. However, the sandstone beds are 
thinner here and the underlying limestone outcrops in patches 
along the i 
present such 
hills. 

Wamanpalli hills .—Southwards of the Mul hills, once again, 
there occur a numbfer of isolated hill masses, striking north-south 
and rising to elevations of about 250 m barely fifty metres above 
the level of the adjoining country particularly to the west-north¬ 
west and south of the market village Pomurna. These, too, like 
Lohara and Deulgaon appear to be outcrops of ‘Dharwar’ 
formations, belonging to the ‘iron-ore’ series and are set in a 
gneissic terrain. Just to the west and south of these hills, in the 
Kothari, Chanpur, Panchgaou, Dabha and Wamanpalli reserved 
forest areas, there occur vast flat-topped plateau-like hill masses 
at elevations of 250 m ; these, unlike the rounded hills around 


lopes. The edge of these flat-topped hills do not 
imposing scarp faces as those of Chimur and Nagbhir 


Pomurna, are formed of red ferrugenous ‘Kamthi’ sandstones, 
horizontally bedded. 


Manikgarh hills .—To the south of the Penganga and the 
Wardha in the southern and western parts of the Rajura tahsil is 
the only significant basaltic trap region of the district; the high 
level ‘mesa’ or structural plateau, made up of horizontal basic 
lava flows, rises to about 600 metres abruptly from the valley 
floor of the Penganga and Wardha rivers at a bare distance of 
about 10 km from the river bed. The rise is through a steep 
scarp slope in a distance of about one to two kilometres for about 
350 m above the valley floor. The plateau all over records the 
same height levels. Overlooking the Wardha river at the north¬ 
eastern edge of the crest of the plateau is situated in a picturesque 
setting the Manikgarh fort. 

There are a few outliers of these basaltic hills extending as 
tongues of the main spur, towards the Wardha eastwards ; these 
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outliers overlie Penganga beds of shales and limestones. The CHAPTER i, 
Sonda peak and the Siddeshwar peak lie in these outlier hills. General 

Sirikondfi Inils. — In the extreme southern parts of the Sironcha Geography. 
tahsil, .striking north-west to south-east, runs a hill range. Ex- Hills, 
tending from the Adil'ahad district across the Pranhita river, the 
range enters the Chandrapur district near the village Watra. It 
extends south-e.i.stward right up to the village Asar Ali on the 
banks of the Godavari and runs further heyond the Godavari as 
a continuation. Where the river Pranhita cuts through this hill 
range, it has developed a narrow steep sided constricted gorge-like 
valley ; so too, the Indravati where it cuts through the eastern 
extreme of the range has developed a narrow valley ; both these 
valleys appear superimposed. 

The hill range barely 20 km wide runs for a distance of about 
70 km across the southern parts of the Sironcha tahsil. The 
highest peak known as the Sirikonda, about 20 km north-east of 
Sironcha rises to a height of 527 m. The general elevation ot 
this ridge is only about 3.50 m. The rock beds appear to be most¬ 
ly crushed and altered. Along the north-eastern edge, the rocks 
dip rather steepl}' to the north-east and abut abruptly against the 
gneiss along what has been map.ped as a fault. The rocks are 
essentially sandstones and quartzite formations with occasional 
conglomerates and. pebble beds. On the western side, facing the 
Pranhita valley, the rock beds present good cliff faces with a 
slight geological unconformity. The rock series here are believed 
to belong to the Pakhal series (Upper Cuddapahs) though some 
geologists place it in the Sull'avai series of the Vindhyans. 

Ahiri hills .—To the ea,st of Ahiri in Sironcha tahsil, a numbei 
of low residual hillocks set in the gneissic terrain dot the surface, 
but three of then.i rise to relatively higher elevations — the 
Bhimaram hills (4k8 m), Nalu hills (381 m), and Kureli hills 
(410 m). The hills around Bhimaram are granitic in character. 

Lahir Bhamragad hills .—Aliong the extreme eastern margins of 
the Sironcha tahsil, enclosed between the Indravati in the south 
and the Paralkot or Kotri river in the west is a tangle of hill 
masses that reach some of the highest elevations in the. district. 

The hill ranges rise on an average to elevations of about 700 m. 

The greatest height reached here is 935 m just north of the 
village Damanmarka. south-east of the Nibra river, on the State 
boundary. The rocks here, are essentially archaean unclassified 
crystalline gneisses, schists and quartzites. At the south¬ 
western extremity of this hill group, rising to a height slightly 
more than 300 m, is the Bhamragad hill which overlooks the 
confluence of the Indravati and two of its right bank tributaries, 
the Paralkot and Nibra rivers, and opens a grand vista of the 
well-wooded Indravati valley to its south-west and south-east. 

Amhale-Rajur hills .—In the Ambela-Rajur reserved forest 
divisions of the Uadhehiroli tahsil, at a distance of about 10 to 20 
km. east of the Wainganga river, there occur as inliers in the 
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CHAPTER 1. archaean gneissic terrain, narrow elongated low hills with a 

General north-west and south-east strike that are barely one to two kilo- 

Geoobaph'y tnetres long and about 500 m wide. These hills are mere continua- 
Hills. tions southwards across the Wainganga of the banded ferrugenous 
quartzites that carry excellent haematite iron ore bodies. 
Prominent amongst these hills, that mostly lie south of the 
market-village Chamorshi, and north of Aheri are the Lokhand 
Dongri, Kodu Pohad, Jambeli Dongri, Chechi Dongar, Pangari 
Dongar and Raj Gutta. 

Tipagarh-Palasgarh-Surjagarh hiHs.—The eastern half of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil from the northern limits right up to and 
beyond the southern limits of the tahsil till the village Surjagarh 
in Sironcha, forms a huge tableland at average elevations of more 
than 350 m. In fact, it is a huge granitic batholith with porphyritio 
granite as the common rock. Numerous hills rise over the gene¬ 
ral elevations of this tableland and stand boldly in relief. One 
can seldom travel in this country out of sight of a hill. One 
group of hills known as the Satnala hills lies in the northern 
parts around Pal'ajgarh and Bedgaon villages, and derives its 
name from the Sat river that has its source in these hills. To 
the south-east of this hill complex, in the Kotgal and Murum- 
gaon zamindari divisions lies another hill complex rising to 
about 600 m—the highest elevation recorded here is 626 m souths 
east of Kotgol—known as the Tipagarh range, so-called from the 
stronghold of that name now in ruins and hidden in almost 
impenetrable jungles, h'urther south in the upper reaches of the 
Kathani river are the Dhanora-Pendhri hills and the Surjagarh 
hills along the southern extreme of the batholith. 

Lowlands. The lowlands lie mainly along the river valleys of the Wardha, 
the Wainganga, the Pranhita, the Godavari and the Indravati 
rivers. The most extensive and fiat lowlands occur mainly along 
the Wardha and Penganga. The Pranhita and the Indravati 
mostly flow through hilly terrains and the valley floors contain 
little plain country. On the other hand, the Godavari valley floor 
carved in the lower Gondwana rock formations are relatively 
much wider and flatter. The Wainganga lowlands are mostly 
rolling topography with residual knolls of hills, but in the 
northern sections of the Brahraapuri tahsil form fairly wide flood 
and alluvial plains covered with fertile loams. The lowlands of 
the Chandrapur district, on the whole, lie generally below 250 
metres and they are the lowest in the downstream Godavari 
plains where the lowest spot height of the district (160 m) is 
recorded. 

Drainage. The entire district falls within the Godavari drainage; the 
northern tributaries of the river draining the central Indian hills 
and the eastern ghats flow through the district, generally with 
a north to south trend. The major river systems of the district 
arc from west to east; the Penganga, the Wardha, the Wainganga 
and the Indravati. The Penganga flows into the Wardha and 
the combined waters are emptied into the Wainganga which after 
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the confluence is known as the Pranhita. Numerous tributaries 
of these river systems, most of which rise in the uplands within 
the district drain the area of the district. 

Goduvan. —I'he Godavari, rising in the Trimbak hills of Nasik 
district in western Maharashtra, enters into the district at the 
south-western extreme just south-west of Sironcha, and flows east 
for about 50 km forming the southern boundary of the State. 
After the confluc-nce of its large right bank tributary, the Indra- 
vati, at the south-eastern corner of the district, the Godavari turns 
south into the territory of the Andhra Pradesh continuing in the 
same longitudinal depression as that of the Indravati. The river 
is of little signilicance so far as this district is concerned as it 
runs mainly along the boundary and a practically uninhabited 
forested hill country that for most part is not easily accessible. 
The river is afiout a kilometre wide in general and is bound by 
high banks, about 30 m deep. The river is full of rocky shoals 
and low sandy meander terraces on the inner banks are quite 
frequent. 

Penganga .—The Penganga, rising in the neighbourhood of 
Chikhli in the lJuldhana plateau, has a general south-south-easterly 
course and enters the district close to the village Parsola in the 
Rajura tahsil. It has a general south-west to north-east trend in 
the district for about 50 km before it joins the Wardha river. It 
forms the northern boundary of the Rajura tahsil in the western 
section, separating it from the Yeotmal district. The river, 
perennial, but dwindling in volume to mere stagnant pools during 
the hot weather, winds in a narrow channel and cuts through 
Penganga limestones and shales, forming wide extensive clay flats 
in the Rajura tahsil. The river has low banks to the south, as 
a result of which, during the monsoon season, liability for overflow 
and flooding and subsequent waterlogging is quite widespread in 
the plains of Rajura tahsil. 

The river joins the Wardha south of the colliery town Ghugus 
in Chandrapur tahsil. 

Wardha .—The Wardha river rises in the Multai plateau in 
Madhya Pradesh and after flowing through the district of Nagpur 
forms boundary between the districts of Wardha, Amravati 
and Yeotmal before entering this district at its confluence with 
the Wunna river. T^he river flows initially south forming 
boundary between Yeotmal district on one hand and Warora and 
Chandrapur tahsil;! of this district on the other till its confluence 
with the Penganga on its right bank. After this confluence the 
river turns east and has a general east-south-easterly course 
initially, then southerly and once again easterly till its confluence 
with the Wainganga. This stretch of the course forms initially 
tahsil boundary anil then the State boundary. The river thus 
flows mostly on the western and southern boundaries of the 
district. It is a sluggish river flowing through varied geological 
formations in its course through the district — Deccan trap in the 
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CHAPTER 1. north-west and then through the upper and lower Gondwana 
formations and the archaeans — one after another, successively. 

Geogmphy fact, the course of the river is believed to be occupying a rift 
Rivers. ' valley. 

The river is full during the rains hut dwindles to trickles in 
hot weather. It flows through a fairly fertile and productive 
country in the district. 

Erai nadi. —The Erai nadi is the principal affluent of the 
Wardha on its right bank. It pursues its whole course of a 
length of 80 km within the district, rising in the hills of northern. 
Warora and flowing almost due south till it joins the Wardha a 
short distance south of Chandrapur. The source of this river is 
made up of three streams — the Chargaon nadi, the Chambai 
nadi and the Banaskhundi nadi, all rising on the western slopes 
of the Chimur hills. The Erai and its tributaries, the Kankiya 
nadi and the Mothaghat nala drain practically the whole of 
Warora tahsil and north-western Chandrapur. The Erai is non¬ 
perennial. 

Wunna.—-The Wunna and its left bank tributary, tbe Pothra 
nadi, form for a short distance the boundary between Hingan- 
ghat tahsil' of Wardha and the Warora tahsil. The Wunna is a 
sluggish perennial stream. 

Wainganga and its tributaries. —The Wainganga rises in the 
Maikal ranges of DuVg district in Madhya Pradesh and has a 
westerly and then southerly course through the district of Bhan* 
data before entering the district in the Brahmapuri tahsil just 
north of the settlement, Brahmapuri. The Wainganga is the 
main stream of the district. Striking to the eye even at a glance 
is the bold north to .south flow of the Wainganga that enters the 
district near the middle of the northern boundary and slices the 
district into two unequal halves, the western part containing the 
Warora, Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils, all of which are 
better economically developed and accessible and the eastern part 
comprising the Gadhehiroli tahsil and northern third of Sironcha 
tahsil both of which even today remain the most backward, 
tribal, inaccessible jungle infested region of the State. 

The river has a course of about 165 km through the district in 
an archaean gneissic terrain. It is slightly more rapid in its flow 
than the Wardha. A certain amount of traffic is carried upon it 
during the rains from Pauni in the Bhandara district southwards 
up to Armori but it is not a navigable stream. The river has 
developed extensive flood plains with sweeping graceful meanders 
and low alluvial flats and meander terraces. The river has fairly 
high banks 10 to 15 metres on either side. The river is flooded 
during the later part of the monsot)n season but practically dries 
up in the hot weather. It has a large number of tributaries 
within the district that are reduced during the summer to a 
mere chain of stagnant pools but which become graceful gush¬ 
ing torrents during the rains. 
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Of these triliutaries, the major ones on the right bank arc the CHAPTEJi 1 
Buti and tlie Andhari arid those on the left bank are the Garbvi, 
the Khobragadi, the Kaihani, the Potphodi and the Pohar. 

The Buti nadi rises in the Nagbhir hills and has a sub-parallel 
course, to the Wainganga on its right bank. It flows past 
Brahmapuri before joining the Wainganga near Ramanchar 
village. Jr is a non-perennial stream. The river has carved its 
valley in the western parts of the aggraded alluvium of the 
Wainganga and probably represents an abandoned former course 
of the Wainganga in its lateral shifts of the meanders. 


The Andhari nadi has an overall length of 101 km entirely 
within the district. It rises on the eastern dip slopes of the 
Chimur hill's close to the Tadoba lake in Warora tahsil and has 
a south-easterly flow through Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. 
Its main tributary on its left hank is the Mul river which also 
rises in the Chimur hills hut to the north of the Andhari. It 
flows through Kaleshwar and Mul forest divisions and then 
past Mul town before joining the Andhari near Chak. The Mul 
river has a more perennial flow than the Andhari who.sc stream 
becomes perennial only downstream of its confluence with the 
Mul river. 

Another of its'tributaries is the Bokardoh nadi rising in the 
slopes of the Nagbhir hills; yet another rising in the trap 
country, near Bhisi is known upstream as the Patalganga or Neri 
river Ixut lower down as the Gondni nadi. The Gondni and the 
Bokardoh unite near Kuraingaon and finally join the Andhari 
near Jamb. During the rains, the Andhari has a large volume 
of water. 

The Garbvi rising in the Chichgarh hills of southern parts of 
Bhandara district enters the district near the village Boldhagaon 
in Gadhehiroli tahsil and flows south with a sub-parallel course 
to the Wainganga at a distance of about 10 to 12 km on its left 
bank. It joins the Wainganga south of Armori. 


The Khobragadi, a stream of about 80 km length rises in the 
Tipagarh hills and has a general westerly flow through a picture¬ 
sque jungle-clad hill terrain underlain by granites and phyllites. 
It joins the Wainganga about 2 km downstream of the confluence 
of the Garhvi with the Wainganga. 

The Khobragadi has an important tributary, the Sat nala (or 
the Satta nadi) joining it on the right bank at a spot where the 
ruins of the Goml fort at Wairagarh are situated overlooking it. 
The Sat nala rises in the Satnal'a hills in the northern parts of 
Gadhehiroli tahsil and flows west and then south. The two 
rivers together drain the northern half of Gadhehiroli tahsil. 

The Kathani river rises in the Dhanora Murumgaon hills of 
Gadhehiroli tahsil and flows west for a distance of about 70 km 
before emptying its waters into the Wainganga just north^ of 
Gadhehiroli. It is also a mountain torrent like the Khobragadi. 
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CHAPTER!. The Pohar nadi comprises three streams, the Mandoli nadi, 
^ the Suggam nadi and the Mrigadola nadi, all of which rise in the 

Geoo^phy of Gadhehiroli. It has also a westerly course. 

Rivers. Pmnhita. —At about 19° 35' N. latitude, the Wardha has its 

confluence with the Wainganga and the combined flow of water 
continues in the same southerly depression as that of the Wain¬ 
ganga under the name, the Pranhita. The Pranhita forms the 
western boundary of Sironcha tahsil. It has an overall length of 
113 km till its confluence with the Godavari about 7 km south¬ 
west of Sironcha. The Pranhita has high banks throughout, and 
downstream of Watra village flows in a constricted narrow gorge¬ 
like valltey that appears to be superimposed. It has developed 
extensive alluvial flats on the inner shelving banks of the meander 
loops that support productive agricultural villages in what forms 
otherwise a forested territory. The river has a number of hill 
torrents joining it on the left bank. 

Dina nadi. —The Dina nadi rises in the Surjagarh hills and flows 
west and then south for about 65 km to join the Pranhita. It 
flows through a forested country. 

Indravati river. —The Indravati river rising in the highlands of 
Tohamal and draining the slopes of the Chandragiri peak in the 
eastern ghats of Orissa State is the only large west flowing stream 
of central India. It has an overall length of 400 km. In its 
lower course, before it enters into the Godavari, it forms the 
boundary between Sironcha tahsil and Bastar district. It is a 
true mountain torrent with a rapid, perennial, and deep water- 
flow, with rocky shoals and rapids. It enters the district in the 
eastern parts of Ahiri zamindari and flows west for a short dis¬ 
tance before turning south. It flows for a distance of 122 km 
along the eastern boundary of the district. The river is not much 
useful for navigation, but is used to float timber in the forest 
tracts. It has a number of right bank tributaries. 

Nibra river. —The Nihra or Pamlagotam river rises in the 
Naranpar hills of Bastar district and enters this district north of 
Timili village. The Nibra as well as its hill torrents form large 
alluvial aprons as they descend from the hills. It joins the 
Indravati near Bhamragad. 

Kotri nadi. —The Kotri nadi or the Paralkot river also rises in 
the western hills of Bastar district and flows south. It is a hill 
torrent flowing through a forest division. It joins the Indravati 
near Bhamragad. 

Bandia river. —The Bandia river rises in the Aundhi zamindari 
division of Bastar and flows south draining a large section of 
eastern Sironcha. The river flows past Surjagarh and is made up 
of three streams. 

Lakes. The gneissic terrain in the Brahmapuri tahsil and eastern 
Chandrapur that is, the area that lies between the Erai nadi and 
the Wainganga is a beautiful lake-country full of natural tank 
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depressions, that have been carved in the gneisses by sub-aerial 
weathering and denudational agencies. The smaller ones 
amongst these depressions are non-perennial collecting the 
vicissitudes of the monsoon rainfall. However, a few of the 
larger ones, also fed by ephemeral streams, have perennial 
supplies of water useful for irrigation. Most of these depres¬ 
sions are shallow, rarely ever desper than 10 metres and hence 
loss of water due to evaporation is huge in them. These natural 
tanks arc bunded at their lower ends which invariably lie to the 
.south or the east, the normal directions of natural slopes in the 
Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. However, east of Wain- 
ganga, in ihe Gadhchiroli tahsil, bunding is done towards the 
west and tlie south, the directions of natural drainage in this 
part of the country. These lakes arc smaller and more in num¬ 
ber in the vicinity of the Wainganga river. 

These tanks provide a useful supply of water for irrigation 
amongst the agricultural villages. In the forested hilly .areas, 
they provide th<; main source of water for wild animals and birds, 
apart from providing a precarious water-supply for the Gondi 
villages of the Ibrest zamindarh. 

Of theste tanks, the largest is the Ghorajheri tank at the edge 
of the gnoissic terrain. It lies to the south-west of Nagbhir rail¬ 
way town ill the Nagbhir reserved forest division on the lower 
dip slope of the Nagbhir hills of Vindhyan sandstone forma¬ 
tions. Another large tank is the Asola Mendha tank that lies in 
the heart of the gncissic terrain about 15 km to the east of the 
Nagpur-Chandrapur trunk road. It is accessible during dry 
weather from both Sindewahi and Rajoli railway stations. 
Another tank, called Nalcshwar tank, lies in the Mul river valley 
south-west of Sindewahi railway station. 

The Tadoha lake lies in a depression within the Chimur hills. 
Though small, it is .set in a romantically picturesque jungle 
country, overlooking the peak at Sonegaon. It has been develop¬ 
ed into a bird and wild animal sanctuary by the State Govern¬ 
ment. It is approached either from Bhandak or Chandrapur. 

Quite a large number of springs occur in the six hundred 
metre high Manikgarh plateau in the southern parts of Rajura 
tahsil. The springs mainly occur along the valley slopes at vari¬ 
ous height k'vels above 400 m, where the perched watertable of 
the pervious and porous intertrappean formations outcrop along 
the surface. These springs are the only source of water-supply 
for the ‘Kolani’ huts and hamlct.s on the plateau. 

A few springs n].so occur to the west of Mul at the foot of the 
Mill hills where the lower edge of the aquifers developed in the 
Vindhyan rock formations abut at the surface over crystalline 
gneisses and other archaeans. 

The foregoing review of the hill ranges and river systems of 
Chandrapur will now enable a general reader to visualise and 
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comprehend the broad features of the physical aspects of the dis¬ 
trict. The topography of the district reveals an arrangement in 
a dual series of valleys and watersheds alternating with each 
other and running north-south. The western halves of Warora 
and Chandrapur tahsils lie in the valley of Wardha ; they are 
separated from the central valley of the Wainganga by a feeble 
watershed breached in many places. The Mul-Chimur-Paras- 
garh-Nagbhir hills constitute this watershed. Beyond this 
watershed, the senile looking, open, broad and shallow valley of the 
Wainganga opens out. Beyond this valley, the land gradually 
rises in elevation till' the eastern limits of the district. The 
highest elevations are all recorded along the eastern boundary. 

The basins of the Wardha and the Wainganga are further sub¬ 
divided into numerous smaller valleys, also with a north to south 
lineation ; these valleys having been carved out by the lesser 
tributaries in softer rock formations. The Sironcha tahsil also 
repeats the pattern with a valley to the west and a core of high¬ 
land, but here the valley is a narrow strip with steep slopes often 
descending right up to the river. The Rajura tahsil however, 
forms an exception to the general pattern, being a plateau to the 
south of the Penganga and the Wardha developed by the hori¬ 
zontal lava flows along an eastward protruding tongue of basic 
traps. 

The broad characteristics of the scenery of the district as well 
as the human life associated is in close conformity with the topo¬ 
graphical diversity which in itself is related to the immense 
geological variety of the underlying rock formations and the 
broad tectonics of the area. The surface geomorphic expression 
of these rocks of different hardness and resistance capacity when 
exposed to sub-aerial denudation and weathering under tropical 
monsoonal conditions adds colour to the variety through the 
soils, vegetation and general scenic development. The richness 
of the rocks of the district in a number of economically valuable 
ores has made mining an increasingly important economic acti¬ 
vity of the district as a whole. 

The deep black regurs of the Wardha valley in general repro¬ 
duce the features of the trap country further west, that is made 
familiar to a traveller by rail from Bhusawal to Nagpur, a bare, 
almost treeless monotony, most depressing to look upon, and only 
redeemed from positive ugliness during the few weeks after The 
rains when the crops become mature and ready for harvest. But, 
even here, occasional patches of jungle land lend some variety 
to the scene. This type of country in the district is limited to a 
comparatively small tract in the extreme west. Agriculture, 
particularly rahi cropping, is significant in these lowlands. The 
waste mounds and pits around the collieries along the main 
valley, at once attract the eye amidst the monotony of the agri¬ 
culturally productive villages. 

Far more pleasant to the eye is the valley of the Wainganga. 
Here, between adjacent villages, fairly extensive stretches of 
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jungles, alinost always occur and the alternation of jungle and 
cultivation inakis a [)leasant variety. The open country, too, is 
diversified by numerous useful trees like the mahua, the tama¬ 
rind, the mango and the pipal growing in local clusters within 
which nestle villages that invariably lie at the lower end of tanks 
with lovely blue water. Perhaps the only fault that can be found 
with this type of scenery is that like most Indian plain scenery, 
it repeats itself continually until robbed much of its chann and 
becomes a dead monotony. 

Turning to the general scenery of the hill tracts, there arc, in 
these highlands, many spots of scenic beauty. Tadoba lake with 
its game sanctuary, whither all manner of beasts of the jungle 
come fearlessly to quench their thirst ; the ‘glittering heights’ of 
the Surjagarh : the meeting of three roaring mountain torrents 
at Bhamragad, scene extolled by those who hav'c visited it as 
being unrivalled throughout the length and breadth of the 
State—these are i)ut a few beautiful spots that may be named 
amongst the many still nameless. At times, it must be admitted, 
the interminable stretches of gloomy forests oppress the imagina¬ 
tion and the travt ller is glad to emerge for a breathing spell into 
the more open haunts of men and welcomes the uninterrupted 
view of the sun. In such a mood, it is a pleasant and fairly 
frequent sight to see the clearings made by the Gonds for pur¬ 
poses of their ‘gata’ cultivation, where some little brook has been 
dammed with a descending series of stockades and the pool 
above each stockade has been sown with rice. These chosen 
plots of fertile laud, amongst wide wastes, set like a nest, are 
among the most grateful memories that one carries with him 
after a sojourn in these jungle clad areas of Chandrapur district. 

The rhythm of human activities in this richly varied country 
naturally varies from region to region depending upon the key¬ 
note of the natural environs and the challenges it invokes from 
the human soiicty. On that basis, it is possible to recognise dis¬ 
tinctive gcographic.il regions as follows; — 

(j) The Wardha lowlands with deep black regurs arc agri¬ 
culturally the most productive. The succession of geological 
horizons, that are economically valuable and have been ex¬ 
posed along the valley flanks, have brought mining particular¬ 
ly of coal as an important industrial activity. Constituting the 
core of the most populous tract of the district, it covers a sixth 
of the total area. 

(h) The westi-rn upland region forms a feeble waterdivide 
between the Wardha and the Wainganga drainage. Human 
interest here cenires around the bunded irrigation tanks and 
rice cultivation. 

(m) The Wainganga river basin is a heavy rice tract with 
clusters of prospi rous agricultural villages. Iron ore mining 
may add to the variety of the economy in the near future. It 
js the most densely populated tract of the district. 
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(iv) The Pranhita-Godavari lowlands are extremely narrow 
and account for the only agricultural villages of Sironcha 
tahsil. Life is peaceful and quiet. 

(u) The Rajura uplands is a trap country with the usual 
monotony of flat tops, barren desolate appearance, poor dry 
, farming and live-stock rearing. 

(vi) The eastern hills that cover nearly a third of the total 
area is still a forested virgin tract, little used except by the 
tribal Maria Gonds. It is a backward region. 

Wardha Lowlands .—The Wardha lowlands, that are agricultural¬ 
ly very productive and hence recording handsome population densi¬ 
ties in the rurali areas, include the valleys of the Wardha and the 
Penganga in the western halves of Warora and Chandrapur 
tahsils and the northern parts of Rajura tahsil. Topographically, 
the area is a featureless plain, sloping gently south-eastwards and 
is found at elevations, less than 250- metres. There are a few 
occasional outcrops of knolls, rising above the valley floor and 
comprising relatively more resistant rock formations. Geologi¬ 
cally speaking, the area has a great variety, and geological hori¬ 
zons follow each other in quick succession as one proceeds from 
the valley floor eastwards. In the extreme north, in the Wunna 
valley, there occur rocks of the Deccan traps, that form a broken 
stony area in the basalts that thin out rapidly eastwards. Along 
the valley floors of the Wardha and the Penganga, the surface 
geology consists of drift deposits, namely, river-borne alluvium, 
but underlying these deposits are the lower Gondwana rock 
series along the Wardha valley, covering 3,000 km® from Warora 
township in the north-west till as far as Dabha in Chandrapur 
tahsil. The ‘talchir’ boulders and conglomerates, shales and 
sandstones outcrop in patches between Chandrapur and Bhandak. 
The ‘kamthi’ sandstones and shales occur extensively as far 
north as Warora, but are found between Chandrapur and Kel- 
jhar mainly. Underlying them are felspathic sandstones and 
shales of the ‘Barakar’ series that carry valuable coal seams in 
them. These coals, mostly medium grade bituminous variety 
are worked in a number of collieries around Ghugus, Bhandak, 
Warora, Majri, Chandrapur and Ballarpur. Eastwards, in 
Warora tahsil, in the rising uplands one comes across ‘Lameta’ 
rocks, mostly limestone, while further east in the floors of the 
Erai valley, the archaean gncis.sic terrain is exposed with its 
peneplaned level and many tank depressions. Westward, along 
the Penganga valley occur extensive formations of Penganga 
l^ds of limestone and shale which become waterlogged during 

The shales and felspathic sandstones are worked at present 
around Bhandak, Ballarpur and Isarpur for white, red and brown 
clay deposits. The lameta limestone, with a subvitreous lustre 
IS being worked in quarries near Shegaon, Dongargaon and 
Pisdura, all in the western part of Warora tahsil. Dolomites are 
worked around Nilai while the Kamthi sandstones are quarried 
tor building stones around Karami village. 
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The soils of the Wardha-Penganga valleys are also rich and 
varied. Deep, rich, redeposited black regur loams and clay loams 
occur all along the Wardha and Penganga valley floors. Known 
locally as the kali soils these agriculturally very productive soils 
are ideally suited fbr rabi crops due to their high moisture reten¬ 
tive capacity ; these soils tend to become waterlogged and poorly 
aerated during the monsoon rains and hence are not well suited 
for the kharif crops of the monsoon months. Eastwards, over 
the relatively higher ground, these soils are replaced by shallow 
yellow loams that tend to be thirsty. Immediately outside the 
banks of the rivers, occur the kanhar and Barsi kanhar soils that 
are inferior to the kali soils and are equally heavy for kharif 
crops. These soils, however, have a good admixture of lime 
derived from the intratrappeans and lametas and hence become 
open and well rlrained during the rahi season though water- 
logged during raitis. 

The Wardha lowlands have perhaps the least area under forest- 
cover within the district; yet, considerable sections are under 
‘reserved forests’. Tracts underlain by limestones and sand¬ 
stones in the fVebli; watershed between the Wardha and the Erai 
nadi are under the western Chandrapur forest division, com¬ 
prising generally open, dry, deciduous forests with teak, ain and 
bijesal as the (lorninant species. Along the Wardha and Pen¬ 
ganga valleys in the Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils, even exten¬ 
sive parts of low grounds, underlain by shale and liable to 
.seasonal waterlogging, are covered by dense thorn and scrub 
jungles that jtrovide fuel and firewood for the rustic home. 

Fairly secure and prosperous agriculture is the basis of the 
rural economy in the Wardha lowlands. More than half of the 
area is under the plough and nearly 70 per cent of the gross 
cropped area is under food-crops. Yet, the highest proportion 
of cash crops--about 30 per cent—is recorded only in this area 
of the district. Thi.s pattern of cropping, of course, is in sharp 
contrast to the regur .soil areas further west in the Berar plains 
where the casli croi>s like cotton dominate the rural economy 
and also to the rice tract of the district itself further east where 
food crops account for more than four-fifths of the gross cropped 
area. This is also the only tract in the district in which rahi 
cropping is significant in the proportion of the gross cropped 
area occupied. Nearly a quarter of the crop area is under rabi 
crops. This can be well understood in the context of the mois¬ 
ture retentive regurs that become heavy during the rains but self- 
ploughed and open for the rabi season. The rabi crop, wheat, 
occupies the largest area under any single crop—about 15 per 
cent—and is equalled by the cash crop cotton which is sown late 
in the kharif season. Kharif jowar in the better drained morand 
soils, rabi sesame and linseed and to a' much lesser extent rice 
in the heavier Barsi kanhar and kali soils are the other important 
crops. Irrigation is practically absent within this region. 

A. 179—2-A 
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Population is essentially rural and Marathi speaking ; Tclugu 
in the Chandrapur tahsil and Gondi in some rural areas arc the 
secondary linguistic groups. All the urban population—about 
eight per cent of the total for the district—is concentrated in 
these agricultural lowlands, with four towns; Chandrapur, 
Ballarpur, ...Warora and Rajura. People live in uniformly 
medium sized villages with a population ranging between 500 and 
1,000 that are generally compact, squarish and spaced at average 
distances of three km from each other in the lowlands and farther 
apart in higher ground. The main traffic arteries of the district, 
linking the district with the adjoining and farther areas of the 
State and the country follow the Wardha valley. The Wardha 
river is cro.ssed at two points by the railway and at a single point 
by the highway. Recent attempts by the Government to con¬ 
struct three submergible causeways across the river will induce 
at least an increased seasonal flow of traffic between these low¬ 
lands and the adjoining districts. 

Western Upland region .—The western upland region that 
forms the watershed between the Wardha and the Wainganga 
tributaries comprises the area that lies east of the Erai river 
valley and includes more or less the area that lies to the west of 
the Chandrapur-Mul-Nagbhir-Nagpur railway. It includes the 
eastern parts of Warora tahsil, the western half of Brahmapuri 
tahsil and the northern sections of Chandrapur tahsil. In 
topography, the region includes two parallel north-south 
running cuesta type hill ridges with their scarp and cliff faces 
looking westwards, and a central depression at elevations of 
about 250 metres drained southwards by the Nag, the Kalbar 
and the Gondni, all of which join together towards the south¬ 
eastern extreme of this region to form the Huma nala itself a 
tributary of the Mul river. The two ridges—the Chimur hills in 
the west and the Nagbhir-Mul hills to the east that somewhat 
converge closer to each other in the southern parts, form more 
or less the limits of this geographical unit; these are made up of 
Vindhyan sandstone outcrops that lie unconformably over the 
archaean gneisses and schists. These rock formations, by virtue 
of their greater resistance to tropical humid weathering have 
withstood denudation and stand up boldly in relief. Their gentle 
dip eastwards and massive jointing have resulted in the steep 
west-looking scarps. The sandstones are light reddish in colour, 
medium to coarse grained with an open texture. The underly¬ 
ing shale and limestone formations outcrop at the lower end of 
the sandstones along the eastern edge where these rock forma¬ 
tions abut abruptly over the gneisses. The shale beds are reddish 
in colour and arc easily liable to fragmental weathering. The 
limestones, thin bedded but occasionally massive, buff or red in 
colour dip about 15 degrees from the vertical and are worked in 
quarries around the village Purkepar, west of Nawargaon. 
Workable copper depo.sits are found at Govindpur about 5 km 
north-west of Talodhi railway station in the archaeans and iron 
ore near Bhisi west of Nagbhir. 
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Shallow brown and yellow loam soils generally predominate C HAPTER 1 
over the region ; these soils are thirsty and when irrigated in General, 
gently rolling terrain become good rice and sugarcane soils. Geography. 
Over the steeper sloping areas useless, sandy, retari and bardi Geographical 
soils and at times pandhri soils are observed. These areas are Regions, 
generally w'cll wooded being covered by forests of the north 
Chandrapur division. These forests are dense and of a mixed 
type with teak, hijesal, shishum as the quality-timber yielding 
species and aaj, dliawa, timru, .kalflm, haldi, anjan and babul as 
the less important species. Bamboos abound in the Moharli hill 
ranges. 

The central depression opening out northwards is gently slop¬ 
ing rolling topography becoming more undulating southwards. 

Underlain by the lametas in the extreme north-west, the lower 
Gondwana shales and sandstone around Chimur and the archa- 
eans elsewht're, the region is full of shallow tank depressions that 
collect the vicissitudes of the vagarious monsoon rains. One of 
the best known among them is the Tadoba lake set in a depres¬ 
sion in the well forested Chimur hills. It is surrounded by a 
protected game sanctuary. Many wild animals, like the tiger, 
panther, hyaena, wild dog, jackal, honey badger, black bear, 
boar, langur monkeys, rhesus monkey, bats, squirrels, porcupine, 
sambhar and chital deer and others visit the lake and can be 
viewed from watch rowers specially erected for the purpose. The 
forests abound too in bird life-ducks, peacock, jungle fowl, grey 
partridge, saras, snipe, fowl-being the most common. 

The largest of these tanks is the Ghorajhari tank lying in the 
eastern dip slope of the Nagbhir hills, just south of the Naghhir 
railway station. Others of importance arc the Mahadoria tank, 

Jamur tank, Gari tank and Ramtara tank, all'of v/hich are around 
the village Piparda. the Kasarala and Mangrur tanks in the Nag¬ 
bhir hills and the Naleshwar tank north-west of Mnl. These and 
other smaller tanks have been bunded at the lower end of the 
slope and canals an: drawn from them to run along the contours 
for a distance hefoic being used for irrigation. 

Rice is the main kliarif crop in the loamy wardi soils ; irrigat¬ 
ed water-supply from the tanks assures a fairly good yield from 
the crop. Jowar. pu'se.s are the other crops. Rahi crops are much 
less significant, generally declining in importance eastwards, and 
practically dying along the eastern limits of the region. 

Settlements, fairly prosperous, and medium to large sized, are 
generally located at one end of the bund at the lower edge of the 
tanks and are well-nucleated, compact khaha villages, mostly 
occupied by the Marathi speaking population. The size of the 
settlement invarialily depends upon the security of the assured 
water-supply from the tank ; the larger the area under tank 
irrigation, and the more assured the water-supply, larger the siz.e 
of the settlement. 
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The forest settlements, generally set in the midst of woods, 
nearby some source of dependable water-supply is in a clearing 
of the forest used for cultivation. There is invariably a forest 
chauki at the margin of the cultivated land. Many of these 
clearings are of a shifting type and hence deserted forest village 
sites are quite common. 

Wainganga Lowlands .—A north-south elongated strip of low¬ 
lands, about 80 km wide and 120 km long, the Wainganga low¬ 
lands epitomise the agrarian economy of the district. Developed 
as an undulating rolling plain, sloping gently and narrowing 
southwards, these lowlands are mainly underlain by fine to 
medium grained, massive and well foliated gneisses that have 
been peneplaned and extensively subjected to granular weather¬ 
ing, though two significant outcrops of Vindhyan formations 
occur in the relatively higher ground around Brahmapuri and 
east of Alewahi railway station. The general elevation is about 
250 km and the only higher elevations occur mainly in the resi¬ 
dual knolls of Dharwar haematite quartzites that repeat as 
elongated hills, each about one to three kilometres long north- 
south and about 500 yards across, on either side of the river and 
constitute the main iron ore bodies within the region. Lohara, 
Asola, Deulgaon arc the main quarrying centres for the ore. 

Light coloured, sandy wardi soils, that cannot be ploughed 
before the rains cover extensively the lower grounds ; along the 
banks of the Wainganga, are generally found productive black 
loams. Higher ground is covered by tnorand and khardi soils. 

Tanks, large and small, perennial and seasonal, dot the entire 
area. Bunded mostly by the ‘Kohli’ Gonds, these tanks irrigate 
nearly a third to a fourth of the gross cropped area. The largest 
of these tanks is the Asola Mendha tank, about 15 km east of 
Sindewahi railway station, and near the villages Gimjewahi and 
Asola. Tanks are more numerous in the wider right bank plains 
than in the left bank, where soils are transitional, rapidly degrad¬ 
ing into the poorer stony soils eastwards. In fact, forests 
approach much closer the river on the eastern banks. This may 
possibly be due to the gradual shifting of the river channel on 
the side of the left bank due to lateral shifting of meanders, and 
an aggraded low level river terrace with many tank depressions 
developing on the right bank. 

The cropping pattern of this region reveals monoculture ; rice 
dominates the economy, accounting for more than two-thirds of 
the gross cropped area. Along the riverside, in the flat slopcless 
black loams, spring crops, particularly vegetables, betel and 
chillis, are quite common. It is only in the higher ground, 
particularly in Chandrapur and Gadhehiroli tahsils, tur and 
other pulses and kharif jowar are more important than rice. 
Gram, til and linseed are produced occasionally during the rabi 
season. 
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The poorer, stony and gravelly soils of the higher ground are 
covered by fairly dense mixed deciduous forests, in many res¬ 
pects similar to those found further west. Teak and bamboo are 
the most useful species. Quality teak and bije.sal are obtained 
from the Dabha range in Chandrapur tahsil. 

The rural settlements in the valley cluster closer together and 
are uniformly spaced. They are generally sited on tank bunds, 
deriving their water-supply from the tanks. Not many forest 
villages are to lit; found in this agriculturally productive tract. 
The villages can be broadly classed into two types ; the Gond 
villages of the malguzari and zamiftdari areas and the khalsa 
villages of the ryotwari areas mostly settled by the Marathi 
speaking population. The proportion of Telugu speaking 
population increases southwards, particularly in the Chandrapur 
tahsil. 

The khalsa villages sited on residual knolls, are shaded by 
groves of mango, tamarind and other useful trees. They 
generally consist of about 100 houses and support about 500 
people. The htnises are mostly huts, thatched with rice or jowar 
straw on bamboo beams and junglewood. An interesting aspect 
of these villages is that the village is generally built along 
straggling ill-kept streets, with the houses generally facing north¬ 
wards and eastwards to avoid the sun ; therefore, the houses lie 
at all angles tf> the street. The ‘mahar’ quarters usually lie apart 
at a distance from the main village site. 

Hou.ses of the mtdgnzaris and the better class tenants are made 
of brick walls and are tiled or terraced. In the north, in the 
Brahmapuri and Gadhehiroli tahsils, the sondi style is adopted ; 
a strong square room or sondi with clay plastered walls and no 
windows is in the centre ; over thi.s, a light second storey is 
erected and verandahs are built on all sides around the sondi. 
There is a single small low door leading to the sondi and this can 
be shut off during fires or attacks by thieves, with all the valu¬ 
ables thrown in, into the sondi. The sondi itself is fireproof. 
Of course this type of hou.se is gradually vanishing with modern 
architecture and better security being available during the pre¬ 
sent times. These houses have court-yards with kothas (cattle- 
sheds). Close to the gateway of the house is the haithak or 
consultation room htr councils held by the malguzari. 

The Gondi villages that can be easily distinguished by the 
endings in their place names with ur or urti are invariably 
smaller and are set in the vast zamindari tracts along the forest 
margins. They are inhabited by hard working Gonds that arc 
mainly agricultural Lihourers or tenants and/or workers in the 
forests and mineral quarries. Two groups of them are found: 
the ‘Maria’ Gonds that are lithe, well built, scantily dressed and 
with faces often disfigured by small-pox. They wear beads and 
bangles made of shellac and are fond of dancing. They are 
found to a larger extent in the forest tracts of this region and 
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the hills further east and south. The ‘Raj’ Gonds who are also 
found on hoth sides of the Wainganga are more sophisticated 
and advanced. They have a better standard of living. 

Apart from tilling the land, collection of a variety of forest 
products and rearing of ‘tasar’ silkworms provide valuable subsi¬ 
diary occupations. Collection of tendu leaves for the bidi indus¬ 
try, mohwa flowers and fruits for oil, kadai and dhavda for gum, 
palas for propagation of lac insects, khair for manufacture of 
hath, herra, beheda and hirda for tans, bamboo for domestic 
furniture and utensils and thatching grasses are all generally 
widespread in the forestside villages of the Wainganga valley as 
well as the forested hills further east and south in the Gadh- 
chiroli and Sironcha tahsils. Tasar silkworms are, generally 
reared by the ‘dhimars’ in Brahmapuri and Gadhehiroli tahsils 
and the silk spinning is done by the ‘koshtis’ by reeling off after 
the cocoons are boiled in an infusion of water and castor seeds 
or agra plant ashes. About 200 families in Savli, Chamorshi, 
Gadhehiroli, Armori and Nagbhir are engaged in this activity. 
Nagbhir is the main centre for .saris, while Chamorshi and Armori 
are also reputed. 

Sironcha Lowlands: The Sironcha lowlands lie mainly adjoin¬ 
ing the Godavari; they are much narrower along the Pranhita 
than along the Godavari. Inaccessibility and isolation are the 
striking features of life and economy of the people of the area. 
The Godavari lowlands in culture and life are closely akin to the 
lowlands of Andhra on the other bank rather than the Wain¬ 
ganga lowlands. Apart from the fairly drained kanhar soils, 
kachar soils, young and immature, are frequently met with in 
areas liable to flood inundations. Kharif rice is the main crop of 
these lowlands. 

Villages are small and compact, poised away from the river. 
The river constitutes the main artery of traffic for people and 
commodity alike. The forest timber is often floated in the river 
and collected along the riverside timber depots. The population 
is mainly Telugu speaking in the lowlands, and Gondi in the up¬ 
lands. Telugu villages can be easily identified from place names 
with suffixes like gudam, gudiam, palh, peta and puram. The 
only road that traverses the country is the Chandrapur-Sironcha 
road running through excellent forest country. 

Rajura Uplands.~Thc Rajm'a uplands in the southern and 
western parts of the Rajura tahsil is a structural plateau and a 
tangle of broken hill country at an average elevation of 500 to 
600 metres. The whole area is underlain by a succession of lava 
flows interbedded with thin beds of limestone, shale, sandstone 
and cherts. The traps descend down to the south, north and the 
east through steep and often cliffy scarp slopes. A large number 
of seasonal streams have incised themselves quite deep in the lava 
flows with narrow steep flanks, which at times exceed even 
40 degrees. They have a depth of more than 100 metres over the 
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adjoining plateau level; the Jalkhas nadi draining South-east¬ 
wards is the most significant of them. There are a very large 
number of springs occurring all over the plateau surface at 
different height levels along the valley flanks of streams where 
the perched waterraltle in the porous intratrappeans are exposed. 
These springs constitute the main source of water-supply for the 
hamlets scaiK red over the plateau. 

Almost the entire plateau .surface is covered by the extensive 
Manikgarh State Forest that mostly comprise high grass and 
bamboo as the dominant vegetation, though the forest cover 
tends to become more open westwards. Soils are poor, stony, 
reddish and latefitic. Cropping, if any, is of a seasonal and shift¬ 
ing nature confined mainly to the rainy monsoon season. Bajri, 
gram and other pnlses are the main crops. Grazing of the rural 
livestock provides an important subsidiary occupation for the 
forest dwellers of the area. 

Settlements are tiny hamlets confined to the streamsidcs, which 
are the only areas having a limited extent of cultivation. Most 
of the settlements are groups of hamlets with the ‘Kolam’ huts 
invariably along the forest margins. The area suffers from dire 
inaccessibility, the few cart tracks traversing the region running 
along the valley Hanks, 

Eastern Upland Region .—The eastern upland region comprises 
Two-thirds of the Gadhehiroii rahsil and almost the entire 
Sironcha tahsil barring the lowland strips along the Godavari 
and the Pranhita, 

The whole area is a tangle of hill country, and practically over 
the entire area, accessibility is only through unmetallecl roads, 
cart tracks and foot paths. One cannot travel even a single kilo¬ 
metre in the area away from the hills and the forests. Gushing 
torrents and a gloomy shady forest environment characterise the 
entire area. Extent for the south-western parts of Sironcha 
uplands covered by the Vindhyan and Penganga beds, the entire 
area is floored by the archacans and a granitic batholith the 
latter in eastern Gadhehiroii. Fine grained phyllites, soft, pink 
and schistose or d.ark grey and ma.ssivc cover large areas in the 
north: granites and granitic pegmatites with intrusions of 
amphibolites and ba.de rocks from the highest elevations in the 
eastern boundary areas. Elsewhere gnci.sses and quartzites are 
the country rocks. The land in general slopes westwards and 
southwards. Graiuil.ar weathering has re.sulted in gravelly and 
coarse sandy soils all over the region. 

The entire area is forest clad ; den.se, wet deciduous mixed 
forests with high gras.s characterise the whole area. In the north, 
in the Wairagarh division, teak, hijesal, shishum, saj, hadti and 
anjan are the main varieties. Allapalli, and Aheri forests in the 
south Chandrapur division are much denser, and are almost 
virgin forests ; suria or Indian ironwood tree, sal, rohan, tendu, 
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salai, mahua, char and semul are the main species. Along the 
Pranhita, Godavari and the Bandkia river valleys, almost pure 
stands of teak forests occur. Anjan forests are widespread all 
over Sironcha in the sands and gravelly soils, though locally 
better soils are covered by teak. Thorny bamboo is most 
common in the eastern Sironcha area. But, the best developed 
forests are found in the Aheri zamindari division; these are 
mostly bamboo forests, with teak along the streams. The rivers 
Godavari, Bandkia, Indravati and Pranhita are widely used for 
transporting timber downstream as far as Rajahmundry in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Khalsa villages are few ; zamindari and forest villages are more 
widespread. The population mostly consists of the ‘Maria’ Gonds 
and a group of Telugu tribes ; they mostly live in groups of 
individual huts nestling together in cultivated forest clearings 
and are generally of a shifting nature. As a result, desertion of 
village sites is quite frequent m these areas, as the clearings lose 
their fertility due to heavy rainwash and soil erosion or due to 
ravages by epidemics and wild animals. Net sown area within 
the region does not even exceed a tenth of the total area, rice 
being the main crop. The entire area breathes of historic heri¬ 
tage ; a number of ruins of Gond forts near Wairagarh, Surja- 
garh and Tipagarh, almost lost within the impenetrable forest 
clad hills remind us of the Gondi architecture. 

The district of Chandrapur rich in a variety of resources, agri¬ 
cultural, mineral and forest wealth, is a relatively underpopulat¬ 
ed region of the State and even of the country. Its peripheral 
location, its tribal population, the forested and hilly nature of the 
terrain, lack of accessibility have all made the district less pro¬ 
gressive in its economy though the potential resources warrant a 
more intense use of them. The district is a veritable ethnological 
museum and the cultural fusion brought about by the mixing of 
different groups of people is indeed very fascinating. 

The fairly developed areas of the district lie mainly along the 
Wardha valley in the western parts; eastwards, the population 
densities decrease and at the same time becomes more tribal and 
backward. The agrarian economy of the district, too, is richly 
varied, the only surplus rice tract of the State being the Wain- 
ganga valley in this and the adjoining Bhandara districts. The 
tank irrigated rice lowlands of the district offer a sharp contrast 
to the millets-cotton-wheat dominating economy of the mono¬ 
tonous regur soils of the State that almost reach up to the west¬ 
ern parts of the district. Yields, too, compared to the State 
average are quite high, though improvements are certainly 
possible and desirable. 

The district is rich in forest wealth too. The district has the 
largest atea under forest cover within the State; most of the 
forests are virgin and carry valuable timber. Apart from minor 
forest products collection, timber is an important product of these 
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forests; jiaper mills have also been recently started using the 
bamboo of the forests. If adequate power and transport facili¬ 
ties are developi.'d, the district can certainly flower into a region 
with a variety ef industries based upon forest products. 


Chandrapur is rich too in mineral wealth ; high grade iron ore, 
gondwana coal, chromite, limestone, clays and building stones are 
all being mitred at present but the minerals of the district await 
a fuller prospecting and exploitation. Ample hydel power 
potentials exist in the waters of the Indravati, Pranhita and 
Wainganga tributaries and await utilisation. With the recent 
discovery by the State Geographical Survey of rich iron and 
other deposits around Surjagarh,- proposals are afoot to link 
this region with Ballarpur on the main railway by a branch line. 
A proposed highway from Chandrapur to Jagdalpur will also bring 
better accessibility and prospects of economic development to 
these underdeveloped eastern tracts of the district. 


With its wild life, richly preserved game sanctuaries, spots of 
scenic beauty and spots of- archaeological interest, the district 
also affords excellent opportunities to develop tourist interests. 
In short, the district has ample scope for development of a 
prosperous economy. 

A general scf(ucnce of rock units in order of increasing anti¬ 
quity i.s tabuhitcd below : 

Recent .. Alluvium and Soil. 

Pleistocene-Recent ’Latcritc 

Cretaccous-Ef cenc .. Deccan Trap with intertrappeans 

Cretacetnis .. Lameta beds. 


Upper-Carboniferous 
to Upper Triassic 
Late-Prc-Caml uian 


Archaeans 


Gondwana System. 

Vindhyan System. 

Cuddapah System. 

Intrusives (granites and basic dykes). 
Granite Gneisses and 


Amphibolites, phyllites, quartzites, 

brecciated quartzites and banded 
quartz magnetite rocks. 


The rocks of Archaean age include granites, gneisses, quartzites, 
brecciated quartzites and banded magnetite rocks with intru¬ 
sives. Granites are coarse-grained and light pinkish in colour, 
primarily composed of hiotite, flesh coloured felspar and quartz. 
Most of the outcrops appear to be highly decomposed, which are 
intruded by numerous quartz veins and quartz-felspar pegmatite. 
The gneisses occupy a vast area. They show profound weather¬ 
ing resulting in their forming the plains covered by mantle of 

•The section on Geology is contributed by Geological Survey of India. 
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soils derived from them. Exposures of these gneissic rocks are 
sporadic due to their susceptibility to quick weathering. Megas- 
copically, the gneisses are leucorcratic and fine to medium 
grained. They are generally massive and well foliated. Quartz, 
felspar, muscovite and biotite arc easily recognisable. Some 
gneisses are intersected with thin veins of pink felspar. Amphi¬ 
bolites occur as conformable bands and layers in the gneis.ses. 
They are, however, intensely weathered and exposures of fresh 
rock are rare. Megascopically, the amphibolites are light to 
dark green in colour but generally altered and soft. Hornblende 
and felspars are the onliy recognisable minerals in hard speci¬ 
mens. Phyllites occur in the extreme north of the area. They 
are fine grained, compact and generally non-fissile. Two types 
of phyllites are observed. One variety is pink to greenish grey 
in colour, comparatively soft and shows faint schistose character. 
The other variety is dark grey in colour and being arenaceous 
is comparatively hard and compact. The quartzites and banded 
quartz-magnetites which appear to belong to one cycle of sedi¬ 
mentation are remnants of the older metasediments (Dharwars) 
occurring as isolated hills and knolls within the gneisses. The 
banded quartz-magnetite rocks are composed of alternating 
layers of ore minerals (both crystalline magnetite and hematite) 
and quartz. Brecciated quartzites stand out prominent at many 
points as i.solated small hills and are intensely fractured, later 
filled up by the secondary silica. Granites, granite-pegmatites 
and basic rocks are intrusives in gneisses and amphibolites and 
generally occur as thin discordant and concordant bodies. The 
granites and granite-pegmatites arc medium to coarse grained 
some, times with large phenocrystas of felspars. The other 
recognisable minerals are quartz and little amount of ferro- 
magnesian minerals. The basic intrusives are melanocratic, 
medium grained, hard and compact, essentially composed of augites 
and plagioclase laths with minor amounts of secondary hornblende. 

Cuddapuh System.—The rocks of this system consist of shales, 
limestones and quartzites. The quartzites are medium to coar.se 
grained and show wide ripple marks at several places. The 
quartzites are overlain by grey, silicious, massive, impure lime¬ 
stones. These limestones usually do not show any gradational 
relation with quartzites, but they probably lie (m a disconform- 
able surface above the quartzite. Most of the limestones are 
lateritic and some are silicious and dolomitic in character. The 
shales are generally grey to purple in colour. 

Vmdhyan System .—The Vindhyan rocks of this area comprise 
sandstones, shales, limc.stoncs an<l conglomerates. The most 
persistent and well defined rock type of the Vmdhyan system 
seen in the area are the sandstones, which show a wide range in 
colour, compaction and grain size. On account of their relative 
resistance to weathering they, stand out as conspicuous hills and 
ridges. The most common type of sandstone is light reddish in 
colour and medium grained. Reddish .sandstones are generally 
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coarse grained and open textured. Fine-grained, compact, light- 
coloured sandstones form conspicuous exposures. The shales are 
generally line grained, thinhedded, light grey to light reddish in 
colour with development of a set of close vertical joints which 
make them fragmental. The limestones are thinly bedded, 
although in scene places they are massive. They have a pale, 
dark grey to Iniff or red colour. Some bands of limestone are 
rich in lime and some in magnesia. The dip of the rocks varies 
from 15° to almost vertical. The conglomerates have a limited 
lateral and vertical extent and are often partially removed by 
slumping oi the jointed blocks. They may vary from coarse, 
loosely cemented to medium compact and indurated type. Their 
thickness varies at places. The pebbles are well rounded to sub- 
angular, ill-.sorted and without any preferred orientation. They 
are mostly of sandstone, vein quartz, quartzite, quartz-magnetite 
rock and chert fragments. The pebbles of sandstone are mostly 
light reddish in colour, compact and fine grained. 
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Gondwana system. — The formations belonging to this division Upper Carboni- 

are referable to the following groups:— 

. , , , 6 6 1 Upper Trias. 

Chikiala beds, 

Kota Malen, 

Kamthis, 

Barakars, 

Takhirs. 

The Takhir series consist of a boulder bed at the bottom, 
followed by shahs and sandstones successively. In Barakars, the 
predominant rocks are the white felspathic sandstone, shales and 
clays along with coal seams. The rocks in the Kamthi group are 
sandstones, sliales, clays, and conglomerates of which the sand¬ 
stones and shales form the bulk of the series. The rocks of kota- 
maleri groiqi comprise sandstones, clays, limestones in the order 
of abundance. The Chikiala beds represent the youngest mem¬ 
ber of the Gomh^'anas of the Pranhita-Godavari basin and com¬ 
prise conglomerates, sandstones, shales and clays. 


Lameta Bt di.-'I'he group is composed of clays and calcareous Cretaceous, 
white sandstones. The clays arc usually white with some reddish 
shales. The sandstones are loose and purplish-white in colour 
and are slightly calcareous. They present a sub-vitreous lustre 
on fractured stirfaces. 


Deccan Traps and Intertrappeans.—A considerable part of the 
area is covered by Deccan Traps and intertrappean beds. The 
Deccan Traps consist of layers of basaltic lavas, varying from 
amygdaloidal liasah to fine grained^ dolerite, at places, the amy- 
gdulcs being filled with various minerals, like quartz amethyst, 
cakite, agate, chalcedony and jasper. The rocks are generally 
dark-grey to dark-greenish grey in colour. The non-vesicular 
types are hard, tough, compact and medium to fine grained, 
breaking with conchoidal fracture. The vesicular types are 
comparatively soft and break more easily. 
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Interbedded with the traps are found at several places thin 
beds of limestone, sandstones and shales, which in places have 
been converted tt) porcellanite and chert forming the inter’ 
trappean beds. 

Laterite. —Laterite is found in the area at many places capping 
over the Deccan Traps and the gneisses at places. Laterite is a 
compact and vesicular rock essentially composed of hydrated 
oxides of aluminium and iron with small amounts of manganese 
oxides and titanium. Generally it is reddish brown in colour. 

Alluvium and Soil. —The bedrocks at several places, specially the 
river valley areas of the region arc covered by recent alluvium 
deposited by the streams and different types of soils derived from 
breaking up of the underlying rocks. 

The typical soil derived from the Deccan Trap is “Regur” or 
black cotton soil. They contain high alumina, and carbonate of 
calcium and magnesium with variable amount of potash, low 
nitrogen and phosphorus. They are generally porous and swell 
considerably on addition of water and dry up with cracks on 
losing the moisture. The black soil areas have a high degree of 
fertility and do not reciuire manuring for long periods. 

The gneisses and other rocks of the Archaean age on weather¬ 
ing give rise to “Red Soil” which is most common in the area 
where those rocks are pre.scnt. The red soils are less fertile than 
the black soils. 

Coal. —In the Chandrapur-Wardha valley several coal mines 
are being worked. Following are the areas where the coal mines 
are found: — 

i(l) Chandrapnr-Ballarshah area.—The Ballarpur Colliery is 
working 16 m thick seam in three sections. The seam trends 
North-North-East to South-South-West with a dip of 4 towards 
East to South-East. There is a major dip fault on the eastern 
side of the area against which the workings terminate. The 
fault has a northerly hade with a throw of 90 m. Hindusthan, 
Lalpeth, Shree Mahakali, and the Rayatwari collieries which 
are also located in this area are working different sections of 
the seam. The coal is non-coking and ungraded. The local 
reserves within the lea.sed out areas of the four concerns have 
been estimated to be about 262 million tonnes. 

(2) Warora-Manjri area. —^Two seams are known to occur 
near Warora, the upper one being 4.60 m and the lower 
3.00 m thick. In the Manjri area there, is a 10.00 m thick 
seam, the bottom (3.70 m.) of which had good quality coal, 
whereas the upper portion is shaly. The total reserves in the 
area are estimated to be of the order of 32.5 million tonnes. 

(3) Sasti-Rajura area. —^The thick seam of Ballarpur area 
extends south of the Wardha river into this area where it is 
being worked into two sections by the Sasti colliery. The 
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thickness ol' 4ic seam in this area is about 10.70 m. About 
154.6 m’IIion tonnes are estimated to be present in the leased 
areas. 

(4) Rajuia^Wnn area. —All the workings in this area have 
been abandoned long ago and very little information is avail- 
able. Howe ter, from the boring put down as far back as 1877, 
it is reported that 8.23 — 9.45 m. thick seam occurs at Pisgaon 
and 5.49 - 9.If ra thick scam at Rajura. The reserves in the 
area are estimated to be of the order of 330.22 million tonnes. 

(5) Gliugiis-Telwasa area. —The total thickness of the seam 
that is being worked at Robertson incline of the Ghugus colliery 
is 11.21 m. The coal seam trends north-north-east and south- 
south-east and dips 8° towards west-south-west. The reserves in 
colliery-lease ar<;a are estimated to be about 198 million tonnes. 

Thus the total reserves in all the above areas arc about 985 m 
tonnes. A large terrain covered with Kanthi rocks to the east of 
the existing lines of the collieries near Chandrapur and Ballarpur 
and the area w'cst of Ghugus is considered potentially coal¬ 
bearing. 

Besides this, records of earlier drill-holes indicate the existence 
of a 12.19 — 21.24 m thick seam between Manjri and Nawkawada. 
The coal from this area is non-coking and high in moisture. 
There are two collieries working, one at Ghugus belonging to 
Messr.s. Ballarpur Collieries Ltd. and the other at Manjri belong¬ 
ing to Manakji Dadahhoy. During mapping of an area of 
363 km''* (in Sheets 551/16, 55 p/4 and 8, .561/B, 56 M/1, 5, 6, 9 
and 19) on areal photos, besides other rocks the Barakar rocks 
were recorded having strike varying between North 15® West and 
North 25° West with easterly dips of 8° to 18°. On Kondayai- 
Ka-Pahar a 4.5 rn section of a coal seam was found exposed. 
Here the beds strike North 70° West-South 70° East and dip 
at 18° towards south-west. Co-relation of the different working 
sections of the five collieries in the area indicates the existence 
of a 15.24 metre thick seam in the area between Durgapur and 
the Wardha river on the south. 

The coal from this area has high moisture (10.3 to 11.3%) 
and is of grade IT. The collieries are raising about 35,560 tonnes 
of coal per month. 

Copper. —The (iccurrence of malechite has been recorded at 
Thanwa.sana in stray traces in tpiartz veins, traversing phyllitic 
quartzites and argillaceous sand stones. As the bulk of this vein- 
quartz is barren, the occurrence does not appear to he promising. 
The copper-ore near Govindpur village occurs in a small quartz 
reaf hut is not ol any economic value. 

Lead-ore. —A few pieces of very small crystal of galena were 
found on the surface near Padmandadda nala. 

Building and Construction materials. —Granite, Vindhyan sand¬ 
stone and quartzite, limestone, Gondwana sandstone and basalts 
of Trappean age can yield substantial supplies of matedal for 
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being used in buildings and roads etc. Vindhyans are a good 
store-house for building stones in Pipalgaon area. The sandstones 
are suitable for all sorts of building purposes and are extensively 
used locally. Brecciated ({uartzites are good sources for road 
ballast. Massive lateritic is also u,sed in the area as building 
stone. 

The Kamthi sandstones quarried in the reserved forest area, 
about 4 km. to the south-west of Karanji are curved and trimmed 
into water tubes. Kamthi sandstones near Bhutara Hill and 
Isapur are used for building purposes. One of the finest display 
of the application of the Kamthi sandstone for building purposes 
is in the walls of the town of Chandrapur about 9 km in circuit. 
The^ sandstone of the lower portion of the Kamthis present 
special facility for dressing, being soft when first quarried and 
ha,rdens on exposure. The compact pink-coloured argillaceous 
sandstone of Isapur, furnish splendid material for illustrating the 
fine tracery work that Indian skilled artists are capable of carrying. 
At Lalpeth near Chandrapur there arc some massive monoliths 
of gods and demons ; but the religious tendency of the past 
expressed itself more specially by hewing out temples in solid 
rocks. Many of these carved temples are at Bhandak, Winjhasar, 
Deolwara, Ghugus and Chikli. 

Limestone .—Limestone occurs 0.4 km. north-north-east of 
Purkepar village, about 6 km east of Nawargaon. The occur¬ 
rence is 16 km west of Alewabi railway station. The .stone is 
fine grained and pink in colour. Limestone also occurs at 
Mardha and dolomite at Niljai. Lime.stone extending over 
several square kilometres in Chandrapur district, may yield many 
million tonnes, but the limestone does not appear to be of any 
commercial importance, because of its impure seliceous and 
lateritic character. However, some of the massive quartzites 
occurring between Somanpalli and Dongargaon may be analysed 
so as to assess their suitability for commercial purposes. 

Ctey.—Occurrences of several pits of white clay have been 
recorded in reserved forest area on both sides of the Chandrapur- 
Allapalli road, about 1.6 km. east of Kothari. The clay occurs 
in patches of varying sizes; some of them measure about 83,61,4, 
33,445, 16,722.5 and 8,361 sq. metres in extent. Another fairly, big 
patch is seen along the Kuklai nala. The quality of the clay is 
variable from dcpo.sit to deposit. Colour varies from pure white 
to various tints of brown and red. The pure white variety gives 
a whitish to greyish colour after firing. The plasticity is variable 
and the clay stands up to 1.300 c. Shrinkage varies from nil to 
5 per cent. The reserves are estimated at 921,000 tonnes. Parts 
of the area having this day have been leased out. 

In the collieries worked near Chandrapur town from Durgapur 
to Lalpet, a fire clay bed occurs varying in thickness from 1.50— 
3.70 m. The felspathic Kamthi sandstone near Bhandak has 
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decomposed salliciently, for the clay resulting from the alterna¬ 
tion of the constituent felspars to be concentrated by levigation 
and washing and is being used in local potteries for the prepara¬ 
tion of eartlicnwares. Following occurrences of fire-clay in the 
Kamthi sandstone of the Wardha Valley coal field have also been 
noted ; (1) near Isapur clay is found in an area measuring about 
365 m in lengtli and 68.6 m in width, (ii) about 1.6 km north 
of Ballarshah, there are several small pit.s where clay is being 
quarried, (iii) 4 km. west of Junana there is a patch of clay mea¬ 
suring about 91.0 m in length and 18.0 m in width in the forest, 
(iv) a small patch on the western outskirts of Kothari; (v) an 

outcrop of white: clay near Katali on the bank of the Wardha 
river, and (vi) an exposure in a railway cutting near mile post 
765 on the narrow gauge of the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway. 

The climate of this district is characterised by a hot 
summer, weM distributed rainfall during the south-west 
monsoon season and ’general dryness except in the rainy season. 
The cold .season is from December to February. This is follow¬ 
ed by the hot season from March to May. The south-west mon¬ 
soon season is fiom June to September October and November 
constitute the post monsoon season. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for 18 stations 
for periods ranging from 12 to 94 years. The details of the rain¬ 
fall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given in 
tables 1 and 2. The average annual rainfall in the district is 
1,420.2 mm. (55.91 inche.s). The rainfall in the district generally 
increases from the west towards the east and varies from 1,184.8 
mm ;(46.6S inch<.‘s) at Warora to 1,826.5 mm. (71.92 inches) at 
Murumgaon. 'Fhe rainfall during the south-west monsoon 
months, June to September, constitutes about 89 per cent of the 
annual rainfall. July is the rainiest month. The variation in 
the rainfall from year to year is not large. During the fifty year 
period 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall amounting to 
136 per cent of the normal occurred in 1938. 1920 was the year 

with the lowest aanual rainfall which was only 50 per cent of the 
normal. In the same 50 year period the annual rainfall was less 
than 80 per cenr of the normal in 9 years, two of which were 
consecutive. Considering the rainfall at the individual stations 
it is found that two consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred 
once each at 7 out of 18 stations and three consecutive years of 
such low rainfall occurred once at Chimur during the same fifty 
year period. It will be .seen from table 2 that the annual rainfall 
in the district was between 1,000 and 1,600 mm (39.37 and 
62.99 inches ) in 36 years out of 50. 

On an average there are 63 rainy days {i.e; days with rainfall 
of 2-5 mm— 10 cents or more) in a year in the district. This 


♦The section on ‘Ctlirnate’ is contributed by the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India, Poona. 
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number, varies from 59 at Warora and Ghorajheri to 72 al 
Murumgaon. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in 
the district was .537.3 mm (13.28 inches) at Armori on Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1910. 

There are three meteorological observatories in the district, one 
each at Brahmapuri, Chandrapur and Sironcha. While the 
records at Chandrapur extend to a long period of years, Brahma¬ 
puri observatory was started only recently and the observatory at 
Sironcha has about 10 years of data. The data of Chandrapur 
and Sironcha may be taken as representative of the northern and 
southern parts of the district, respectivaly. After October both 
day and night temperatures decrease progressively till December 
which is the coldest month. In the northern parts of the district, 
the mean daily maximum temperature in Decemhcr is 28.2° C 
(82.8° F) and the mean daily minimum 11.6° C (52.9° F). The 
mean daily maximum in the southern half of the district is 
29.6° C (85.3° F) and the mean daily minimum 14.6° C (58.3° F). 
During the cold season, cold spells affect the district in association 
with the passage of western disturbances across north India. 
The minimum temperature on such occasions may go down 
occasionally to about 3° C (37.4° F) in the northern parts of the 
district and to about 8° C (46.4° F) in the southern parts of the 
district. Temperatures rise rapidly after February till May which 
is the hottest month of the year. The mean daily maximum 
temperature in May is about 43.0° C (109.4° F) and the mean daily 
minimum is about 28 or 29° C (82.4 or 84.2° F). The heat in 
summer is intense during the day e.specially in the northern parts 
of the district. Occasionally the day temperature ri.ses up to 47° 
or 48° C (116.6 or 118.4° F). The afternoon heat is .sometimes 
relieved by thundershowers. With the onset of the south-west 
monsoon in the district by about the middle of June the tempe¬ 
ratures decrease appreciably and the weather becomes more 
jrleasant. Early in October when the south-west monsoon with¬ 
draws from the distritt the day temperatures increase a little and 
a secondary maximum is reached in October. Later both day and 
night temperatures decrease progressively. The decrease in night 
temperatures is rapid. The highest maximum temperature 
recorded at Chandrapur was 48.3° C (118.9° F) on May 16, 1912. 
It was 46.7° C (116.1° F) at Sironcha on May 27, 1954 and June 8, 
1953. The lowest minimum temperature recorded at Chandrapur 
was 2.8° C (37.0° F) on January 10, 1899 and 7.8° C (46.0° F) at 
Sironcha on January 3, 1951. 

The air is generally dry over the district except during the 
south-west monsoon season when the humidity exceeds 70 per 
cent. The .summer months are the driest when the relative 
humidity in the afternoons is between 20 and 25 per cent. 

The skies are heavily clouded to overcast during the south-west 
monsoon season. In the rest of the year skies are lightly clouded 
or mostly clear. 


Cloudiness. 
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Winds arc generally light with some increase in wind force 
during the latter part of the summer season and in the south-west 
monsoon season. In the post-monsoon and cold seasons winds 
blow mostly from directions between north and east. In the first 
half of the summer season winds gradually change over to direc¬ 
tion between east and south and by May winds from directions 
between soulh-west and north-west become more common. 
During the south west monsoon season the winds are mainly 
from the sourh-west or west. 
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In association with monsoon depressions which originate in the Special weathe 
Bay of Bengal and move westwards the district experiences strong phenomena, 
winds and widespread heavy rain. Less frequently storms and 
depressions from the Bay of Bengal during the post-monsoon 
months also allcct the weather over the district. Thunderstorms 
occur in all the mouths, their incidence being the highest during 
the monsoon season and lowest during the cold season. 

Tables 3, 4 and .‘i give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and special weather phenomena, respectively for 
Chandrapur and tables 3 (a), 4 i(a) and 5 (a) give similar data for 
Sironcha. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Frequency op Annual Rainfall in the District 
(Data 1901—1950) 


Range in mm. 

(1) 

No, of years 

(2) 

Range in mm. 

(3) 

No. of years 

(4) 

701—800 . 

2 

1301—1400 

8 

801—900 . 

2 

1401—1500 

9 

901—1000 . 

1 

1501—1600 

8 

1001—1100 . 

4 

1601—1700 

3 

1101—1200 . 

3 

1701—1800 

3 

1201—1300 . 

4 

1801—1900 

1901—2000 

1 

2 







TABLE No. 3 

Normals of Temperature and Relative Humidity 
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Chandrapur district is the richest district in the State in respect 
of forest wealth. The forests range from well known valuable 
teak of Allapalli to low quality miscellaneous ones of Warora and 
are spread over an area of 18.290.58 km® (70,262 sq. miles) which 
makes 69.99 per cent of the total geographical area of the district 
as against the average of 17.56 per cent for Maharashtra State. 
The district has the largest proportion and extent of the forests 
in the State. Of the total area, 7,560.21 km® (2,919 sq. miles) are 
under reserved forests and 10,730,37 km® (4,143 sq. miles) under 
protected forests. Steps are now in progress to constitute the 
latter as reserved forests under Chapter II of the Indian Forest 
Act, 1927. 

For the purposes of administration, the forests are divided into 
six divisions, viz., (i) South Chandrapur, (ii) Central Chandrapur, 
(iii) West Chandrapur, (iv) East Chandrapur, (v) Allapalli and 
(vi) Bhamragarh. All the divisions work under the Conservator 
of Forests, Chandrapur Circle. To exercise a strict supervision 
over the forests and for efficient management, these six forest 
divisions have been sub-divided into 41 ranges which are further 
divided into 102 rounds and 5S10 beats. The area falling within 
each range has b<;en enumerated in Chapter 13. 

Scientifically thtse forests belong to southern tropical dry 
deciduous forests as per Champion’s classification. In other 
words, the forests of this district, come under teak producing 
zone of the ctjuntry. But in its natural growth teak is confined 
to small areas scattered throughout the district, the biggest block 
being in the vicinity of Allapalli. Rest of the forests grow mixed 
crop of miscellaneous species, i.e., economically unimportant or 
less important sjKcies, such as ain (Terminalia Tomentosa), bija 
[Pterocarpus marsupium), tendu {Diospyros melanqxylon), dhawra 
{Anageissus latifoHa), moyain (Lanuea grandis), mohwa (Madhuca 
latifolia), aonla {Emblica officcinaUs). Along bigger nalas and 
rivers kusum (Schlnchera trijuga) and anjan {Terminalia arjuna) 
are invariably found. Besides the abovementioned common 
species, other species that are found scattered or in small compact 
patches are kekda [Garguga pinnata), kasai (Bridelia squanmosa), 
karai (sadcopehilnm tomentosum), par.ad (steresspermum suaveh- 
bens), haldu (Adirm cordifolia), semal {bembax malabaricd^, salai 
(Boswellia serrata), tiwas (Ougenia dalbergioided) depending on 
the microclimatic and edaphic factors. In areas where due to 
local reasons the moisture conditions get very much drier and 
soil gets comparatively hardened, pmas [butea monosperma) 
prevails. In degraded soil, khair [Acacia catechu) becomes 
prominent. Stereulia mens is found on low hilly tracts. 

The undersiorey in the above forests is formed on ghont 
[Zizuphus xyJohyra), bor [Ziziphus jujuba), dhaman (Grewia 
tiUiaefolia), achar [Buchanania latifolia) and the like. Bamboos 
[Dendrocalamus st,rictus) also need a special mention as common 
associate in the understorey in teak as well as some of the mixed 
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forests. The bamboo forests in the distric occupy an area of 
4,258.478 km’ (1,644.20 sq. miles). Quality varies from poor to 
good. Good cjuality bamboos are found in the remote areas of 
east Chandrapur division and also on better areas of AllapalU, 
Bhamragarh and West and Central Chandrapur divisions. Poor 
quality bamboos occur over major parts of West and Central 
Chandrapur divisions and Rajura sub-division. Bamboos in this 
district have flowered gregariously around 1940. The new crop has 
yet to get established particularly in parts of Kothari, Chandra¬ 
pur, Moharli, Mul and Warora Ranges. 

Mature bamboos provide an excellent raw material for paper 
pulp. At present there is only one paper mill (Ballarpur Paper 
and Straw Board Mill) in this part of the State. But the areas 
worked by this mill form only a small part of the total area. 
Large areas still remain to be fully exploited. This together with 
recently planted eucalyptus which provides short fibre, provide 
ample scope for the develiopmcnt of paper industry in the dis¬ 
trict. 

Dikamali (Gardenia gumiflora), Karonda (Carrisa), Cleroden-- 
dron and helicateris arc common shrubs covering the ground in 
the forests of this district. Vilex and Dodrmia dwell on drier 
eroding soils. 

The common climbers arc palashel (Butea suherosa), mahul 
(Bauhinia vahillt), kukudranj (VentUago Cciyculata) and eroni. 

In the natural forests the rule of “ survival of the fittest ” pre 
vails unless the natural environment is interferred by human 
agency. Left to themselves the forests under the influence of 
natural environments which include climate, rainfall, soil condi¬ 
tions and the micro-organisms may not necessarily have a 
healthy growth that can be usefully or advantageously employed. 
Again some of the essential species may not grow in the quantity 
that would meet the requirements. In such a state the forests 
would be more of a liability than an asset. To avoid this and to 
utilise the forests to the fullest extent, the scientific management 
was applied to these forests after the Forest Department under¬ 
took the control of forests in 1879. In the beginning the low 
demand and paucity of trained staff were the main limiting 
factors in the application of these principles on a full scale. But 
with the passage of time, the changed circumstances have per¬ 
mitted the spread of departmental activities on scientific lines. 
At present the scientific management consists of preparation of 
working plans for different forest tracts, regeneration of worked 
areas and realisation of sustained forest revenue. Depending 
upon the type of forests, terrain and the demand for forest pro¬ 
duce, the following systems are prescribed in different working 
plans in the district. 

(/) Conversion to uniform by periodic blocks. —The natural 
forests represent all Age Classes. Such a forest is no doubt diffi¬ 
cult to work, because each individual tree or groups of trees 
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require dillcront. treatment. Moreover the fellings in such forests C HAPTER 1. 
result in sacrifice of young crop and ultimately culminates in General, 
giving low returns. In order to bring the forests under complete Forests. 
series of age gradation over the whole forests or in blocks, this Management, 
system is adopted. It comprises clearfelling with natural or arti¬ 
ficial regeneration. It is adopted in better quality forests such as 
Allapalli, Pedigandam, Aheri, Dhaba, Markhanda, Sironcha, 

Chandrapur and Kolsa ranges. 

1 ( 2 ) Selection improvement or seleclion-ctim-improvement felL 
ing system. —'I'his system is adopted in the remote forests and 
also the hilly tracts from where the exploitation of economically 
less valuable species involves prohilndve costs. Forests of Alla¬ 
palli, Bhamragarh, parts of Sironcha and hilly area of East 
Chandrapur division fall in this category, Besides the above 
tracts, this system is applied in the areas which have been over 
exploited in the past and which need careful working before they 
are worked under regular system. Forests in West Chandrapur 
division, Kothari and Markanda ranges and Rajura sub-division 
are examples of this type of working. 

(.?) Coppice with reserves. —This is a typical system adopted in 
Vidarbha region and with it in this district. It is applied to 
areas which arc caj'ablc of producing small sized timber and fire¬ 
wood only. Most of the forests in the plains which have facili¬ 
ties for transport or which adjoin thickly populated habitations 
are worked under this system. Forests of West Chandrapur and 
Central Chandrapur divisions are worked accordingly. 

( 4 ) Clearfelling and plantations, —Under the working plans this 
method was adopted for areas which were capable of producing 
valuable timber hut which were covered with mixed forests of 
small value as also the areas where the regeneration of the valu¬ 
able sjrecies was inadequate. Areas in Chandrapur. Kothari. 

Allapalli and Pcdigimdam were earmarked with this object. But 
the old outlook was changed in plan era and under Five Year 
Plan schemes huge tireas are being taken up for plantations in 
addition to plantiirions of valuable specie.s such as teak planta¬ 
tions of industrially important species like senial (Salmalia mala- 
harica), eucalyptus and bamboos. 

Large number of nurseries have been established and are being 
maintained to ensure adeipiate supply of plants for these planta¬ 
tions. The most important of these are Chandrapur, Zaran, 

Markanda, Allapalli and Kamalapur. 

( 5 ) Bamboo working. —Formerly bamboos were exploited by 
local people for their domestic needs or for manufacture of small 
articles of cottage industries. The establishment of a paper mill 
at Ballarshah opened a new vista for working of the vast bamboo 
forests of this district. A number of felling series have been 
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allotted to the paper mill to supply raw material. Bamboo 
forests are worked on four years’ cycle. The rules observed in 
felling are as under: — 

(i) All dead bamboos arc removed from the clump. 

(it) AU plants (bamboos) of less than one year age and eight 
bamboos of more than one year age evenly scattered in the 
clump arc retained in the felling. 

(lit) Other plants are felled and removed. 

(tv) When bamboos are cut the stumps are not less than one 
foot or more than feet in height. 

(6) Others .—Besides the above working systems, species like 
semal {Salma'ia malaharica) and khair (Aeacia Catechu) are 
worked separately to feed match wood and katha industries 
respectively. 

The district contributes an average forest revenue of Rs. 1.60 
crores annually to the public exchequer. The expenditure 
incurred annually on different activities amounts to Rs. 62 lakhs. 

The district is naturally endowed with good potential of water 
resources. It is traversed by five perennial rivers, the Wardha, 
the Wainganga, the Pranhita, the Indravati and the Godavari— 
all measuring about 480 kilometers, and 14 small seasonal rivers 
and their tributaries. Besides these fluvial water, there are four 
reservoirs, Ghorajeri (2,413 acres), the Asola-Mendha (4,644 acres), 
the Nalleshwar (1,097 acres) and Nav Talao (!,0p0 acres). In 
addition, there are nearly, as many as, 12,000 tanks including 
the puddles known as "bodi”, all varying considerably in their 
dimensions, but having a total water surface area of about 
41,000 acres. Out of these, only 4,000 tanks are considered to be 
perennial and the rest are either short or long seasonal. Tahsil- 
wise distribution of perennial tanks is as follows: 


Chandrapur 

480 

Warora 

327 

Brahmapuri 

1,282 

Gadhehiroli 

1,289 

Sironcha 

88 

Rajura 

30 


In consideration of the total water resources, the district 
occupies the second highest position in the State, next to 
Bhandara. 
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The i?Tiportant varieties of commercial fishes, occurring 
naturally in the water resources of the district, are as follows: 

Scientific Name Local Name 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

(1) CARPS 

Family—Cyprinidae 


Qxygaster clupeoides (Bl.) .. 

Oxygaster Bacaihi (Ham.) .. 
Chela atpar (Ham.) .. 

Chela laubuca (Ham.) 

Hanio devario (Ham.) 

Danio dequipinnatus (Me clell) 
Barilius bendalkis (Ham.) .. 
Banlius barna (Ham.) 
Osteobrama vigoisii (Sykes) 
Osteobrama cutio (Ham.) 
Aspidoparia morar (Ham.) .. 
Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) .. 
Esomus danrica (Ham.) 

Puntius ticto (Ham) 

Puntius sophore (Ham.) 

Puntius Kolus (Sykes) 

Puntius amphibia (1'^ 

Tor tor (Ham.) 

Puntius sarana (Ham.) 
Thynnichthys sandkhol (Sykes) 
Cirrhinus cirrhosa (BL) 
Cirrhinus reba (Ham.) 

Labeo fimbriatus (Bt.) 

Labeo calbasu (Ham.) 

Labeo potail (Syke.^) .. 

Labeo bata (Ham.) .. 

Labeo boggut (Sykes).. 

Garra mullya (Sykes) 

Labeo Rohita (Ham.) 


Alkut, Chela or papadi 

Chelliah 

Bonkuaso 

Bankoc 

Bankuaso, Duthrie 

Noolatoo 

Johra 

Bahri 

Gollunds Koli 
Koti, Mucknee 
Chilwa, Pichla, Gulthi 
Khotoli, Gane, Kanheri 
Kwriah, Daheiee 
Potiah, Gadar, Karvari 
Karvari, Potiah 
Kolis, Kolashi 
. Bhondgi 

Masta, Mahaseer, Khavala or 
Varsa. 

Dhodar Poshti 

Narain, Varis Ruva or Ger 

ReU'ali, Dongra 

Tambir 

Kanoshi 

Dotondi 

Bata 

Gohria 

Patharchat 

Rohu 



(2) LOACHES 

Family—Cobitidae 

Lepidocephal ichthys guntea (Ham.) Gurgutchi 

Nocmacheilus botia (H'lm.) .. Teli, mura, Benta 

(3) CAT-FISHES 

Family—Clariidae 

., Wagur, Magur 
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eWias batrsQhqs (L.) 
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Family—Saccobranchidae 

Heteropneustes fossilis (Bl.) .. Seenghan, Talia, Sinphee 

Family—SUuridae 

Wallago attu (Schn.) .. .. Shivada Baku 

Ompak bimaculatus {Bl.) .. .. Gugli 

Family—Schileidae 

Eutropiichthys vacha{llam.).. .. Butchua 

Ailia coila (Ham.) .. .. .. Banse putti, ‘^Bamboo leaf" 

Pseudeutropius atherinoides (Bl.) .. Puttahre 

Clupisomagarua (Ham.) .. .. Baikri 

Pangasius pangasius (Ham.) .. Jellum 

Silonia silondia (Ham.) .. .. Silond 

Family — Bagaridae 

Mystus dot (Ham.) .. .. .. Shingalu, sivgharee 

Mystus seenghala (Sykes) .. .. Shengata 

Mystus vittatus (Bl.). . .. Tengra 

Rita Pavimentata (Val.) .. .. Chagra 

Family—Sisori dae 

Bagarius hagarius (Ham.) .. .. Goonch, Bodh Masa 

(4) KNIFE-FISHES. 

Family—Notopteri dae 

Notopterus vototerus (Pallasp) .. Moh, Patola 

Notopterus chitala (Ham.) .. .. Chitul, chalat 

Family —Clupeidae 

Gonialosa manmina (Ham.) .. Mackundi 

(5) EELS 

Family—Anguillidae 

Anguilla hengalensis (G. and H.) .. Tamboo machli, Ahir 

(6) GAR-PIKES 


Family—Belonidae 

Xenentodon cancila (Ham.) .. .. Bogla, Chacha, Mutra 
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(7) GRAY-MULLETS 
Fa ntily—Mugilidae 

Rhinomugil corsu/a (Ham.) .. .. Arvari 


{8i SN/YfCE-HEADED FISHES OR MURRELS 


Family—Ophicephalidce 
{Channidae) 


Channa marulius (Ham.) 
Chana Striatm (K/ ) 
Channa punctatns {Bl.) 
Channa gachua (Ham.) 


Phul Murral 
Murral 
Dhok, Gurrai 
Dhok. 


(9) i>EHCHES AND THEIR ALLIES 
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Family—Mandidae 

Nandus nandus {Jlam.) .. .. Bhibsi, Dudar Machli 

Badis badis {Ham.) .. 

(10) GLASS-FISHES 
Family — Amhassidae 

Ambassis nama {Ham.) .. .. Chandva 

Amhassis ranga {Ham.) ,. .. Chander, chandua, Kanghi, 

Machli. 

Ambassis baculis {Ham.) ., .. Chandee, Chandva., Kanghi, 

Machhi. 


(II) GOBIES 
Family — Gobiidae 

Glossogobms giuris {Hum.) .. .. Khar pa, Bulla, Ghasara 

(12) THE SPINY EELS 
Family— Mas tocemhelidae 

Mastocembehis pancalm (Ham.) .. Vam 

Maslocembelus armatus (Lac.) .. Vam of Tambu 
Macrognatlms aculeatum (Bl.) .. Gaichee 

The bulk of the cominercial catch from the rivers, reservoirs 
and deep tanks, compri.se mainly murrels and catfishes which, 
although may be highly esteemed for flesh, are not economical 
from the point of view of fish-culture as they are highly 
carnivorous. 

A-179—4-A 
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Fishing for prawns, Macrobrachium malcomsoni in the peren¬ 
nial riyers forms an important feature of fisheries activity. The 
fishery is conducted during the period April-June, mainly at 
Sironcha on the Pranhita river where the catch is estimated to 
yield 10,000 kg. of prawns, and on a small scale at Bamani and 
Ghugus villages on the Wardha river, Naigaram, Kaleshwar, 
Somnar, and Konapatt on the Godavari river. 

The most coipmon gear used for fishing is the cast net, locally 
called as Borjal. The other types of nets that are in vogue are 
(i) Pelani —a hand-net, (ii) Zapa, (iii) Tangad —a drag net, with a 
mesh varying from 3"—4" at different places in the district and 
(iv) Zorali —a type of a drag net. Netting for fish on larger scale 
is undertaken by fishermen by Ataki —gill nets, mostly in large 
reservoirs. Fishing by rod and line is also pursued by fishermen 
and is also employed by people interested in sport-fisbing, main¬ 
ly for murrels, using either live frogs or live fishes as suitable 
baits. Prawn fishing is mainly conducted by cast nets. 

The material used for fabricating nets is cotton twine of 
different specifications. Some fishermen use nets of local hemp 
made from bark of plants. But in the recent years, the fisher¬ 
men have realised the better utility of synthetic fibres, such as 
nylon, terylene etc., and arc progressively replacing cotton twine 
with synthetic fibres. These materials, being comparatively 
much costlier than cotton twine, the department encourages the 
replacement by giving proportionate subsidy to the fishermen. 

Besides netting for fish, traps made of bamboo strips called 
Bende, are used as fixed contrivances in the form of funnel 
shapes, at the corners of the rice-fields, where water generally 
drains off, to catch small sized fishes. This type of fishing is 
mostly practised at Bhadrawati, Mul, Sindewahi and Warora. 

The main craft (boat) that is used by the fishermen for fishing 
is locally called Donga, which is a dug-out canoe, costing about 
Rs. 200 or so. The Department of Fisheries has one boat, with 
an outboard engine, at Gadmoushi tank, to conduct deepwater 
fishing with the help of the members of the fishermen’s co¬ 
operative society at Sindewahi. 

There are about 13,000 fishermen, of whom only 5,000 are 
principal workers, solely depending on fishing. They belong to 
the following sub-castes: — 

(1) Dhoniar, (2) Bhoi, (3) Kewat, (4) Palewar Bhoi, (5) Bha- 

nara, (6) Kahar, f7) Machhindra or Macchinde, (8) Bastala, 

(9) Bendore, (10) Zingo Bhoi and (11) Gaddc Bhoi. 

The district is bounded by Ycotmal and Wardha on the west 
and Bhandara on the north while east and south regions are 
adjoining the borders of Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 
It seems to be singularly rich in natural vegetation and resources. 
There are a number of rivers flowing through the district and it 

•The section on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J, Deoras, Bombay. 


A.179—4.B 
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is full of deep forests. The ancient rulers were Gond Rajas and C HAPTER l. 
a large number of population in the Bhamragarh, Gadhchiroli General, 
and Aheri regions consist of Gonds. This statement bears signi- Snakes. 
ficance because in all these areas, nearly every village has a per¬ 
son who is supposed to have some charm to cure snake-bite show¬ 
ing that snake-bite cases are quite frequent. The communica¬ 
tions in the hinterland arc not adequate and as such it is likely 
that the mortality may be quite high. The Gods worshipped by 
these people belong to the snake group as a image of Mahadeo 
indicated and it is quite likely that the cobra is regarded as a 
sacred snaku. However the image of Mahadeo all over the area 
was a very common phenomenon observed even near human 
habitations. The deep waters of the Pranhita river near Sironcha 
and rocky co.ast near about, are ideal for the prevalence of 
pythons. The entire district therefore is full of snakes and they 
arc apparently setn in villages and towns more during the rainy 
season. Thc:y are locally called as tarns in the district. The 
most common poisonous snake that is well known by all in the 
district is the cobra, while every one also knows the non- 
poisonous snake as the checked keel-hack locally called as 
Diwad. The snakes of the district are enumerated below : — 

Family: Typhhpidae. 

Typhlaps Sp: This is a small blunt snake often found in decay- Non-Poisonou*. 
ing vegetation in the forest and mountainous regions. The scales 
on the body cover each other, unlike a worm where they are 
across the body, ft does not grow beyond 15 cm. (6 inches) and 
is often mistaken to be a thick worm. The colour is brown and 
it is absolutely harmless. It normally feeds on decaying matter. 

Family: Boidae. 

Eryx conicus-. 'I'his snake is variousHy called Mandhol or 
Dutondya or Mahan in the area. It grows to about 25 cm. 

(10 inches) in length and three quarters of a metre (2jA feet) in 
girth. The tail is very blunt and the scalation makes an impres¬ 
sion that there are mouths at both the ends. This is a false im¬ 
pression. The snake is brown with faint brown patches or irre¬ 
gular deep yellow marks all over the body. In fact, these 
patterns often times make the villagers mistake it to be the 
young one of a Pyrhor,. It feeds on rats, frogs, lizards and when 
cornered, bites viciously. 

Eryx johni: Another Sandboa is found in the black soil region. 

This snake is uniformly deep brown and has no patches at all. 

It is longer than the Eryx conicus and very docile. In fact, 
many of the snake charmers often keep this snake for a show. 

It also has a very blunt tail. 

Lycodon-Sp.: This wolf snake is very common in the locality. 

Both Lycodon and OH^odon have been recovered from houses in 
Chandrapur proper. These snakes - are harmless but are unfortu¬ 
nately mistaken to be Krait because of the white bands on the 
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Non-Poisonous. These snakes stay in the gardens eating frogs, lizards and rats 
and are helpful to the gardeners in controlling the vermin. 

It is likely that Uropeltis may be present in the forest region 
round about Sironcha. This purple black snake with yellow 
specks measures about 9". Its tail is blunt but has a transverse 

ridge meant for digging. It also has rough spikes in the tail 

region. It is a primitive snake which often is seen at high alti¬ 
tudes, and moist vegetation. It is very nice to look at because 
of the brown, yellow and grey colourations on a deep pink or 
brown body. 

Python moliirus: This snake which, in northern regions is 
called Ajgar is known as Chiti in the .south. It is met with in 
water shade areas of the forest region, particularly in the areas 
where rocks jet out into water. That is why it is said to be 
found in some numbers in the regions adjoining the Pranhita 
river near Sironcha. The snake is deep brown with variegated 
yellow patches all over the body. The head region is pink with 
a faint whitish pink lancet, shaped mark on the skull. The 
snake has small abdominal cross scales and near the vent has two 
anal spurs which indicate the rudiments of past limbs. These 
spurs can cause serious injuries by scratching. The snakes grow 
to about 4 metres (14 feet) in length and may be 60 cm. (2 feet) 
in girth, when ftdl-grown. It has very powerful muscles by 
which it strangulates the prey to death before it feeds on them. 
It has been observed to kill ejuite big animals like a goat, stag 
and even a boar in Bhamragarh area. Local people hunt these 
snakes and probably they cat them too. 

Family: Colubridae. 

Ptyas mucosus.: This, rat snake is found all over the area. It is 
yellow with black patches more in the tail region. It has been 
seen to grow more than three metres (10 feet). It is very agile 
and has been observed to jump on trees also. One of the curious 
habits of this snake is to tie a knot by its tail on whatever object 
it comes across. It is (piite likely that the snake may be tying 
this knot against thin trees when lying in wait for rats. The 
snake is locally called Dhaman and is a great friend of farmers in 
as much as it reduces the number of rats by feeding on them. 
Many people unfortunately mistake this to be a poisonous snake 
and kill it. 

Natrix Piscator: This checkered keel-black snake is all over 
the district near ponds or accumulations of water. It grows to 
1.37 metres (4'/2 feet) in length and has, on an a.sh-coloured body, 
black squares or stripes which gives it the peculiar name of 
checkered keel-black. Sometimes ash colour gives an impression 
of olive green, particularly during the rainy season. It feeds 
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primarily on Irogs and avoids human interference, hut when 
cornered, it attacks fiercely and can cause serious physical 
injuries. 

Ndhix stnleln: This snake is huff coloured with white spots 
and a nunilier (tf longitudinal thin brown strips all over the body. 
It is predominantly found during the rainy season all over the 
area. It is so docile that one could handle it without any danger. 
It has been observed that during monsoons, a large number of 
them are collc;cted probably to convert into food in the tribal 
areas of this district. These snakes are thin and do not grow 
beyond three ([iiarters of a metre (2j/j feet). They are absolutely 
harmless. 

Dryophis ?;ci.suhts; In the southern region this snake is called 
YeML In the northern regions, it is called Harantol or Sarptol. 
This is a long jiarrot green snake growing to more than one and 
a half metre (5 feet) in length and having a markedly pointed 
long head. It has the peculiar habit of remaining twined on 
vegetations, keeping the head separate as if to hypnotise the prey. 
The triangidar head often times continues to shake and many a 
time people have been unaware of the snake on a tree till the 
head has come right up to the nose. The bite of the snake is 
painful though is not poisonous enough to kill a human being. 
It feeds on sjiarrows and on other smaller birds but could be 
handled with care. It is more seen in places of dense vegetation 
or on top of green trees. 

Family: Elapidae. 

Naja nc2;'(7.- -This is a very common snake all over the district. 
It is found more near human habitation than in the interior of 
the forest. The length of one such snake in Sironcha was report¬ 
ed to be 2.13 meires (7 feet). This snake can never be mistaken 
because of the sp'cading of the hood which is seen in no other 
snakes. There art spectacle marks on the hood and 3 faint dark 
stripes on the under surface of the hood. These two characteris¬ 
tics will always distinguish this snake from any other snake. 
Apart from this, the snake hisses before striking a prey. Though 
it is a poisonous snake, it avoids human approach, hut if dis¬ 
turbed, it will attack with ferocity, even pursuing the victim to 
.stime distance'. 'Ihc poison of this snake is neuro-toxic. The 
snake is worshipped timing the rainy season and there are some 
images of the sntike in some remote temples of the district. 

Bimgarus carruleus: This snake is called “ Dandekar ” in the 
district, though .some people understand it by the word Manyat. 
It is steel blue in colour with while cross bars all along the body. 
The central row of the dorsal scales is hexagonal and the scales 
beyond the vent are complete. It is a very timid snake growing 
to about 1.22 metres (4 feet) in length. It occurs in crevices 
between stones and often times in the thatch. It is highly 
poisonous and the [roison is neuro-toxic. 
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Bungarus fasciatus: In the forest regions of Bhamragarh this 
banded krait is sometimes found in the plantations. This snake 
has yellow and black cross stripes all over the body and the tail 
end is very blunt. It is highly poisonous and the local people 
call it Ahiraj. It was curious to note that this snake is not dis¬ 
turbed if present near agricultural farms. It is believed that it 
eats other snakes, so that the farmer remains free from snake 
nuisance in the region. 


Family : 


Viperidae, 


Vipera russelld: This snake, locally known as Qhonas, is seen 
more in the northern regions of the district. Some people call it 
Chitti, but this is a mistaken name. It grows to 1.22 metres 
(4 feet) in length, is brown in colour and has three rows of deep 
brown elliptical spots all over the body. The head is triangular 
and the scales on the head are very small. It hisses very loudly 
and snntinuously. The fangs are long and lie tucked on the 
sides of the jaw inside a sheath. It is very vicious and can strike 
in any direction. The venom is vaso-toxic. 

Echis carinatusi: This snake, which is so common in Ratnagiri 
district, is also seen in some numbers during the rainy season in 
the areas that have red soil. The local people call it Dhul Nagin. 
It does not grow to more than 0.46 metre (18 inches) in length. 
It has brown spots on the body and a white arrow shaped 
mark on the head. It moves sideways and can jump while 
striking. The poison may not kill the victim immediately, but 
he suffers by secondary reactions. The poison is vaso-toxic. 

Trimeresurus graminious: This leaf green snake is met with 
among bamboo plantations where it is very nicely camouflaged. 
It has a triangular head and does not grow beyond 60 cm. (2 feet). 
Often times, the bamboo cutters are bitten by these snakes. It 
is curious to note that this snake has a small pit near the nose 
which is supposed to give the snake the indication of tempera¬ 
ture changes. Rats and lizards form the main source of food 
for this snake. The poison of this snake is also vaso-toxic. 


Wild Animals Ir Chandrapur district large area is covered with forests which 
AND Birds, form undisturbed tracts with a very sparse population, mostly of 
aboriginals. Naturally these forests with the luxurious vegeta¬ 
tion are a favourable haunt of a large variety of wild animals 
that naturally belong to such forests. 


Of the wild animals the tiger, hagh, or sher (Panthera tigm) 
are found to inhabit the dense forests and sheltered valleys in 
the hilly areas^. In the summer they take refuge in the cool and 
hidden places in the vicinity of stagnant pools of water which 
are generally not haunted by human beings. The most favourite 
habitat of the tigers are areas near Kolsa, Moharli, Piperkhute, 
Kanhargaon, Allapalli, Somanpalli, Bhamragarh, Asola, Ekara, 
etc. Tigers of fairly large size generally measuring 10 feet and 
above in length inhabit the areas. The tigers help to keep down 
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the otherwise bursting population of deer and wild pigs under CHAPTER 1. 
biotic control. A stray village cattle is frequently a victim of General, 
these tigers. Occasionally regular cattle lifters are reported in Animals 
areas where they scare villagers and the village cattle is killed by and Birds. 
the tigers. Man-eaters are practically unknown. 

The Panther, Giitbagh, tendua {Panthera pardus) is also found 
in similar localities as that of the tigers. However, they are more 
conlined to the areas near villages in the forest tracts. They are 
fairly of a large size. Their number appears to be more as com¬ 
pared to that of the tigers. Cattle lifter panthers are common. 

The sloth hear, Bhahi Rich or Aswai (Melursus ursinus) is 
found generally all over the forest tract and is much feared 
by the local villagers on account of its habit of . unprovoked 
attack. It i.s more confined to open grassy forests, rocky areas 
and areas with fruit trees such as her, Mohawa etc. Well known 
places of its occurrence are near Pahaini, Botezari, Agarzhari and 
Kanhargaon, etc. 

The wild dogs, Jangli Kuita, Ran-Kutra {Ciion alpinus) are 
quite abundant and are met with in areas near Khadsinghi, 

Tadoba. Moharli, Kanhargaon and Pedigundam. Generally they 
remain in packs and chase herbivorous animals like Sambhar 
and Chitnl for their prey. 

The other carnivorous animals found in this district are the 
Jackal, Kolha or Shial {Cants aureus), the hyaena, Lakkar bagha, 

(Hyaena hyaena) the wild cat and ran rnanjar (Felis chaus). 

The herbivorous animals found in this district present a great 
variety and al)un(,lance in numbers. Bison (Gaur, Bibos gaiirus) 
is the largest of the herbivorous animals. They arc found in 
herds or sometimes an isolated bull comes across in areas near 
Kolsa, Moharli, cUlapalli and Pedigundam. It occurs in good 
numbers and particularly so in the hilly areas of Pedigundam 
range. But due to the frequency of heavy epidemics of rinder¬ 
pest, their numlier seems to fluctuate considerably. The wild 
liuffalo, Jangli bhaise, (Biihalus bubalis) used to be noticed 
occasionally in small herds around the Mirkalu tank near Alla- 
palli, where they migrated in small numbers from the adjoining 
Bastar forests of Madhya Pradesh during spells of hot weather. 

This tract is rather the limit of their migrational habitat. The 
deer species arc more or less localised to the lower slopes of hilly 
tracts and to the plain forest. They are found in abundance in 
Moharli, Kolsa. Mul, Kanhargaon, Charpala, Karampani and 
Patanil areas. The Sambhar (cerriis unicolor) particularly is very 
common in denser parts whereas more open arca.s abound in 
Chilal (Axis). Restricted to certain areas in Khadsanghi, 

Moharali, Kolsa, Kanhargaon and Pedigundam occurs the four 
horned antelope jungli hakri (Tetracerus quadricornis). The 
mouse deer (Moschiola memira) is common in hilly parts of 
Bhimaram and Pedigundam. On the other hand the I31ue Bull, 
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Nilgai, (Boselaphiis Imgacamekis) is fairly common in the plain 
open grassy forest areas. The harking deer, bherki [Muntiacus 
muntiak), the Indian Gazellla, Chmkara, Gazella the small deer 
and the antelope though not very common are present in these 
forests. Even the swamp deer, Rarasingha, (Cervus duvauccli) 
wa.s occasionally reported in the Allapalli forests, some two 
decades back. The iilack Inicks, harina, (^Antelops cervicapra) 
are noticed in thorny and open forest of isolated blocks bounded 
on all sides by villages near Khad.sangi and Rajura. Their num¬ 
ber, however, is very small. The Indian wild bears, Suar (Sus 
cristatus) is quite common all over the forest areas and adjoining 
cultivated tracts. 

Langur Monkey or commonly called as Bangur makad or 
bundar, Semnopitheciis enlellus is present in large number in 
the forest. 

There are also such other animals as hare, Khargoxh, Lepus 
(nigricoltis ruficaudatiis). Flying sc[uirrels (Petromys fimbriatus), 
Porcupines, Salrim Hystrix leuciira. Pangolin {Manis Crassican- 
data) and the Indian Ratel, hijoo (Mellivora capensis). 

The peafowl, Mor (Pavo cristatus) is the most noticeable and 
fairly abundant bird in the forest areas. Grey jungle fowl, 
fangli murgi {Callus Sounerali) is common in the bamboo 
forests. Spur fowl (Gallopordix spadieus) occurs in restricted 
areas such as those of Pedigundam range. Grey and painted 
partridges, titar (Francolinus spp.) abound in the open grassy 
areas along with a variety of quails, hater, coturnix coturnix. The 
population of ac[uatic birds is limited due to small water .spread 
in the tanks particularly in the dry and hot period of the year. 
Even then whistling teal (Dendrocygna javanica), common teals 
(Nettapus coromanddianus) are usually found in summer while 
during the winter variety of species of ducks, (Sarkidiornis Spp.) 
are found in the tanks. The snipes (Capella gallinago) are seen 
in the rice fields and around. Green pigeons, hariyal (Phocnico 
prerus Crocopus) are found in large flocks all over the district in the 
cold season. 

In this district an area of 45.57 sq. miles around Tadoba lake is 
constituted as a national park in which complete protection is 
given to the existing wild life. Most of the wild animals found 
in the forest areas of the district arc met with in this park. The 
herds of Chital, Samhhar, BluebuU, bisons, wild boars are often 
seen round the lake. Occasionally a tiger, panther or a sloth 
bear is also noticed. The birds are also found in large numbers 
around the, lake in addition to crocodiles and different varieties 
of fish. 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY^' 

As NO EXt; \VAI ION OF ANY OLD SITE IN THIS DiSTKICT HAS YET CHAPTER 2. 

BEEN UNDER lAKEN, prc-historic antiquities are rarely known. - 

Some palaeolithic implements have indeed been collected from History, 

Khair in this diitrict. Apart from these, the oldest vestiges of Ancient Period. 
habitation in this district also are in the form of dolmens and 
other sepulchral monuments which, are noticed at some places such 
as Kelzar, Cuinursi and Vagnak. These require to be excavated and 
studied scientifically. They are thus described by Hislop— 

“They are found chiefly as barrows surrounded by a circle Pre*History. 
of stones, and .is stone boxes, which, when complete, are styled 
kistvaens, and when open on one side, cromlechs. The kist- 
vaens, if not previously disturbed, have been fovind to contain 
stone cofiins and urns.” 

Such sepulchral monuments are generally found to contain copper 
and bronze weapons, tools and earthen ves.sels. Some scholars find in 
these copper and bronze objects traces of the migration route of the 
Vedic Aryan.s. This culture is supposed to be later than that of the 
Indus Valley, of which no traces have yet been noticed in Vidarbha. 

With the advent of the Aryans we get more light on the past 
history of this region. It was then covered by a thick jungle. 

Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the Vindhya and fixed 
hi.s hermitage on the bank of the Godavari. This memorable 
event is commemorated in the mythological story which represents 
Vindhya as betuling before his guru Agastya when the latter appro¬ 
ached him. d'ht sage asked the mountain to remain in that con¬ 
dition until he returned from the south, which he never did. 

Agastya was followed by several other sages who established their 
hermitages in difierent regions of the south. They were cons¬ 
tantly harassed by the original inhabitants who are called Raksasas 
in the Rdmiiyana. “These shapeless and ill-looking monsters 
testify to their uhominal character by various cruel and terrific 
displays. They implicate the hermits in impure jiractices and 
peipetrate gieatest outrages. Changing their shapes and hiding 
in the thickeis adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings 
delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast away the sacrificial 
ladles and vessels ; they pollute the cooked oblations, and utterly 
defile the ollerings with blood. These faithless creatures inject 
frightful sounds into the cars of the faithful and austere hermits. 

At the time of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, 
the fuel and the sacred grass of these sober-minded menk ” 

*The sectioi! on Ancient Period is contributed by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V, 

Miriishi, Nagpur, while the rest of the Chapter is contributed by Dr. B. K. Apte, 

University Centre of Post-Graduate Instruction and Research, Panaji, Goa. 

' Muir’s Original ^ianskrit Texts, quoted in the previous edition of the Nagpur 
District Gazetteer. 
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In course of time a large kingdom was founded in this region 
by king Vidarbha, the son of Rsabhadeva. His capital was 
Kundinapura in the Amravati district, which is still known by its 
ancient name. The country came to be known as Vidarbha after 
the name of its first ruler. Agastya married his daughter Lopii- 
mudni. He is ‘ the Seer ’ of some hymns of the Rgveda. His 
wife Lopamtidra is also mentioned in Rgveda I, 179, 4, though 
Vidarbha is not mentioned therein. The country became well- 
known in the age of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. Bhima, 
who is called Vaidarhha (i.e., the king of Vidarbha), is mentioned 
in the Aitureya Brtihmana {VII, 34) as having received instruction 
regarding, the substitute for Soma juice. The Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad mentions the sage Kaundinya of Vidarbha. Among 
those who asked questions about philosophical matters in the 
Prasnopanisad, there was one named Bhargava from Vidarbha. 
The Rdmdyana in the Uttarakdnda states the story of king Danda 
in whose time Vidarbha was devastated by a violent dust-storm. 
Danda was a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled 
over the country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains 
from his capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and once 
upon a time, violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The 
sage then cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be 
devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between 
Vindhya and Saivala extending over a thousand yojanas was 
consequently turned into a great forest which since then came to 
be known as Dandakfiraiiya. It was in this forest that the Sudra 
sage Sambuka was practising austerities. As this was an irreligious 
act according to the notions of those days, Rama beheaded him 
and revived the life of a Brahmana boy who had died prematurely. 
The place where Sambuka was practising penance is still shown 
on the hill at Ramtek (ancient Ramagiri) about 45.062 kms. (28 
miles) from Nagpur. It is marked by the temple of Dhumresvara. 
This tradition is at least 700 years old ; for it is mentioned in the 
stone inscription of the Yadava king Ramacandra fixed into the 
front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill at Ramtekb 
The Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the Payo.snl (Purria), the 
Varada (Wardha) and the Vena (Wainganga) and name many 
holy places situated on their banks. The royal house of Vidarbha 
was matrimonially connected with several princely families of 
North India. The Vidarbha princesses Damayantl, Indumati 
and RukminI, who married Nala, Aja and Krsna, respectively are 
well-known in Indian literature. Several great Sanskrt and 
lyiarathl poets from Kalidasa onwards have drawn the themes 
of their works from their romantic lives. 

According to tradition, Bhiindak, an old place full of ruins in 
the Candrapur district, is identical with Bhadravatl, the capital 
of king Yauvanasva. He had a horse of the Shumakarna type, 
which is considered necessary for an Asvamedha sacrifice. He 


* Ep- Jnd., Vol. XXV, pp. 7-f. 
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wanted to perform the sacrifice himself, but as Yudhisthira also 
wanted to perlorrn a similar sacrifice, for which he had not got 
a horse of the rcijuisite type, BhTma defeated Yauvaniisva and 
carried away the horse for the performance of his brother’s 
sacrifice. This story does not, however, find a place in the 
MaMhImrata and was evidently concocted in later times. 

Coming to historical times, we find that the country of 
Vidarbha was included in the empire of the great Asoka, The 
thirteenth rock-edict of that great Emperor mentions the Bhojas 
as the people who follow his religious teachings. The royal 
family of Bhoja was ruling over Vidarbha in ancient times. Since 
then, the people came to be known as the Bhojas. A territorial 
division named Bhojakata (modern Bhatkuli in the Amravatl 
district) is mentioned in a grant of the Vakatakas.^ An inscrip¬ 
tion issued from Cikkarnburi (modern Cikmara) probably by the 
Dharmamaluimulra placed by Asoka in charge of Vidarbha, has 
been found at Devtek in the Candrapur district. It records an 
order promulgated by the Dharmamdhdmalra interdicting the 
capture and slaughter of animals. It is dated in the fourteenth 
regnal year evidently of Asoka. The inscription has since been 
mutilated as part of it seems to have been chiselled off to make 
room for a later lecord of the Vakataka king Rudrasena I as 
shown below-. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C. 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra (Patna) was occupied by the 
Sendpati Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty. His son 
Agnimitra was appointed Viceroy of Majwa and ruled from 
VidUa, modern Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, 
which had seceded f rom the Maurya Empire during the reign of 
one of the weak successors of Asoka, was then ruled by Yajnasena. 
He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to Malwa 
and got admission as a hand-maid of the queen under the name 
of Mrdavika to the royal palace. Agnimitra, who had espoused 
the cause of .Madhavasena and had sent an army against the king 
of Vidarbha, fell m love with Malavika and married her. The 
Mfdava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varadii 
(Wardha). Ea.stcrn Vidarbha thus comprised Wardha, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Candrapur, Seoni, Chhindwara and Brdaghat districts. 
It was bounded on the east by the country of Dak-sina Kosala 
(Chhatti.sgatlh). from the Mahdbhdrata also we learn that the 
province of Venakata bordered on that of Kosala. Venakata 
comprised the territory on both the sides of the Vena or Wain- 
ganga. The story of Malavika forms the plot of the play Mdla- 
vikagnimitra of the great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa. 

‘ Mirashi, VolTv, p. 23. ~ ~ " 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, pp. l-f. 
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CHAPTER 2. Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajhasena and 
“T Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 

AncientPer'iod possible to conjecture that they may have been 

Sungas. feudatories of the Satavahanas. From the Hathigiimpha inscrip¬ 
tion at UdayagirT near lihuvanesvar, we learn that Kharavcla, the 
king of Kalihga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, sent 
an army to the western region, not minding Satakarni. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 
often in that family. Kharavela’s army i.s said to have penetrated 
up to the river Kanhabcniul and struck terror in the hearts of 
the people of Rsika.’ The Kanhabcnna is the river Kanhan, 
which flows about 10 miles from Nitgpur. Kharavcla’s army, 
therefore, invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler of 
Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarni, the latter would rush 
to his aid. When Vidarbha was thu.s invaded, the people of 
Rsika (Khiindes), which bordered Vidarbha on the east, were 
naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, however, 
to have taken place and the army retreated to Kalinga perhaps 
at the approach of the Satavahana force. 

The Scltavtthanas, who arc called Andhras in the Ptirdnas, held 
Vidarbha for four centuries and a half from circa 200 B.C. to 
A.D. 250. Their earliest inscriptions, however, which record their 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and munificent gifts to Brahmanas, 
are found in the Poona and Nasik districts. Towards the close 
of the first century A.D. they were ousted by the Saka Satraps 
from Kohkan, Gujarat and Maharastra. From the inscriptfons 
of Nahapiina, one of these Satraps, and his son-in-law, Rsabhadatta 
in the caves at Nasik and Junnar, we know that Nahapana ruled 
over a large territory extending from Ajmer in the north to Niisik 
in the south and from Kathiilwiid in the west to Miilwfi in the 
east. Until recently it was not known that Vidarbha also was 
occupied by the Ksatrapas ; but in 1964 a pillar inscription was 
discovered in the Bhandara district of Vidarbha which recorded 
the setting up of a sculptured pillar (Cfidyd-stambha) in honour of 
the Mahdksatrapa Rupiamma in the hermitage of sages at Pawni 
on the bank of the Waingahga. His title Mahdksatrapa indicates 
that he probably belonged to the Saka race like Nahapana and 
Rsabhadatta'k 

The Ksatrapas were soon ousted from Vidarbha as from western 
Maharastra ))y the Satavahana king Gautamlputra Satakarni. 
His inscriptions have not indeed been found in Vidarbha, but 
in one of the Na.sik cave inscriptions which he got incised after 
his victory over Nahapana, he is described as Bendkataka-svdmi 
the lord of Benakatakal No satisfactory explanation (jf the 
expression was possilfle until the discovery of the Tirodi plates 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 7I-f. Jayaswal and R.D.Banerjee’s reading Musika in 
line 4 of this inscription is incorrect. Barua reJidtsAsika, which seems to be correct- 
For the identification of this country, see A.B.O.R.I.,'KXV, pp. 167-f. 

2The record is under publication in the Nagpur University Journal. 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII. pp. 65-f. 
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of the Vakataka king Pravarasena Ilk As shown below, these CHA^^RZ. 
plates record the grant of a village in the Benakata, which History, 
evidently comprised the territory on both the banks of the Bena ancient Period- 
or Waingahga, now included in the Bidaghat and Bhandarii Satavahanas. 
districts. Gautainlputra seems to have overthrown the Mahd- 
ksatrapa Kiim.ira or his successor and was ruling over the country 
of Benakata before he reconquered Western Mahariistra from the 
Saka Satnip Nahapana. 

GautamTputra was a very powerful- king whose kingdom 
extended from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and com¬ 
prised even Malua, Kathiawad, and parts of Rajputfina in the 
north. His son Pulumavi was similarly the undisputed master 
of the Deccan. YajhasrT also, a later descendant of the family, 
retained his hold over the whole territory as his inscriptions and 
coins have been found in the Thana district in the west and the 
Krsna district in the cast. Two hoards of Satavahana coins have 
been found in Vidarbha, one in the Brahmapuri tahsih of the 
Candrapur district and the other at Tarhala in the Mangrul tah.s-il 
of the Akola distr.cr^ The Brahmapuri hoard was examined by 
Dr. Hoernlc, who found therein the coins of Gautamiputra 
Stitakarni, Pujurrjavi and Yajha Satakarni and some others with 
fragmentary It-geiuls, which he could not interpret satisfactorily. 

They have since licen identified as coins of Skanda Satakarni, 

Kaina Satakarni and Vijaya Satakarni. The Tarhala hoard, 
which was discovered in 1939, contained coins of as many as 
eleven kings, licginning from Gautamiputra Satakarni. Some of 
them such as (Gautamiputra) Siitakarni, Pidumavi, Yajhasri, 

Satakarni and Vijaya Satakarni. are mentioned in the Purdnas 
while some others such as Kumbha Satakarni, Karna Satakarni 
and Saka Satakarni arc not known from any other source. These 
hoards show that the Satavahanas retained their hold over 
Vidarbha. to the last. 

The aforementioned place Bhiindak seems to have risen into 
prominence in the S.ltavahana age. It must have been a very 
large place, extending about two miles from north to south and 
one mile from east to west, which would give a circuit of six 
miles. The town occupies the top of a low broad plateau of rock 
thinly covered with soil. Towards the west are the picturesque 
hills of Wijasan, uliich have caves of the second or third century 
A.D., judging liy the characters of the inscriptions carved therein*. 

Cunningham relerred some of the later inscriptions to the Gupta 
period or even to the 7th or 8th century A.D.* 

The Satavahana,s were liberal patrons of learning and religion. 

As stared above, the early kings performed Vedic sacrifices and 
lavished gifts on the Bnihmanas. Krsna, Gautamiputra, Pulumavi 
and YajfiasrT e xcavated caves and donated villages to provide for 

'Mirashi, C././.,A'ot. V, p. 49. ——- - 

^P.A.S.B. for 189:*, pp, ) 16'f. 

^Mirashi, Studies in I'ndology, Vol. Ill, pp. 34-f. 
rCuanineham, Vol. IX, pp. 122 and )23. 

5/M, Vol , IX, p. 126. 
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History. Sattasai, an anthology of 700 Prdkrt verses is, by tradition, 

AncientPeriod ascribed to Hala of the Satavahana dynasty. 

Vakatakas. About A. D. 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Viikatakas in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brah- 
mana named Vindhyasakri I, who is mentioned in the Puidnas' 
as well as in an inscription in Cave XVI at AjanUr. The Puninas 
mention Vindhyasakri, the founder of the dynasty. His son 
Pravarasena I ruled over an extensive part of the Deccan. He 
performed several Vedic sacrifices including four Asvamedlias and 
assumed the title of Samrdt (Universal Emperor). According to 
the Purdnas he had his capital at Purika, which was situated at 
the foot of the Rksavat (Satpiida) mountain^ He had four sons, 
among whom his empire was divided after his death. Two of 
these are known from inscriptions. The eldest son Gautannputra 
had predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held the northern 
parts of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana, modern 
Nandardhan, near Kamick. He had the powerful support of the 
king Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva dynasty, who ruled at Padma- 
vatl near Gwalior and who was his maternal grandfather*. 
Rudrasena f was a fervent devotee of Mahal)hairava. He had no 
regard for the ahimsd precepts of Asoka. He caused some portion 
of the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
maluhndtm to be chiselled and got his own record incised in its 
place. It proclaims the construction of his dharma-slhdna at 
Cikkainburi.* 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivi.sena 1, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matri¬ 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta II—Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Prthivisena Ts son Rudrasena II, probably 
to secure the powerful Vakrltaka Kiitg’s help in his w'ar with the 
Western Ksatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, 
leaving behind two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias 
Pravarasena II. As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavati¬ 
gupta ruled as regent tor the elder son Divakarasena for at least 
thirteen year.s^ She seems to have been helped in the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom by military and civil officers sent by her 
father Candragupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet 
Kalidasa, who, while residing at the Vakiitaka capital Nandi¬ 
vardhana, must have visited Ramagiri (modern Rfimtek), where 
the theme of his excellent lyric Meghaduta .seems to have 
suggested itself to him’. 

'D.K.A., pp. 48 and 50. 

sMirashi, C.I.r., Vol. V, pp. I 04-f. 

^D.K.A., p. 50. I accept Jayaswal’s reading Purikdm Canakdfi cavai in place of 

Purim Kdncanakatn ca vai. 

AMirashi, Vol. V, p. 10. 

5/6;d., Vol. V, p. 2. 

ft/W.,Vol. V, p.6. 

'^Ibid., Vol. V, p. liv. 
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Piabhavati'j,iij)t;i has left us two copper-plate inscriptions. 
The earlier ol them, though discovered in distant Poona, origi¬ 
nally belonged to Vidarbhab It was issued from the then 
Vakiltaka capital Nandivardhana'^ and records the dowager 
queen s grant of the village Dahguna (modern Hihganghiit) to a 
Brahmana after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat {i.e., 
Ramacandra) on Kdrttika sukla dvudasi, evidently at the time of 
the parotid after observing a fast on the previous day of the 
Prabodhinl Ekadasl. Some of the boundary villages can still be 
traced in the l icinify of Hihganghat. 
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Djvakaraseiia also seems to have died when quite young. Pic 
was succeeded b) bis brother Damodara.scna, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of more than thirty years and was known for 
his learning and liberality. More than a dozen land-grants made 
by him have come to light. One of them was found at Wadgahv 
in the Candrapur district^ It was of 400 nivartanas of land and 
was made by Pr.ivarasena II to a Brahmana residing at Ekar- 
junaka. The land was in the village Velusiika, which was situat¬ 
ed in the Supratistha dhdra or suh-division. It lay to the east of 
Grdhragr;inia, to the south of Kokilara. The plates were issued 
from the royal camp on the bank of the river Hiranya in the 
tenth regnal year. Most of these localities can still be identified. 
The territorial division Siipratistha in which the donated village 
was situated tonijirised parts of the Hihganghat, Warora and 
Yavatmtij tahsils of the Wardha, Candrapur and Yavatmal dis¬ 
tricts, respectively. The village Velusuka has now disappeared, 
its place being taken by Cincmandal. Grdhragrama, Niligrama, 
Kaclambasaraka and Kokilara, which bounded the donated 
village on the four flides are identical with Gadeghfit, Nilajai, 
Kosara and Khaiif, respectively. The river Hiranya is modern 
Erai, which flows through the Warora tahsil. Ekarjunaka is 
modern Arjuni on the left bank of the Erai, 


Another grant of Pravarasena II made at the instance of his 
mother Prabhrivatigupt.i in the nineteenth regnaP year is also 
noteworthy. The plates recording it were issued from the feet of 
Ramagirisvaniiii .{i.e., God Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagiri) 
and record the grant which the queen-mother made as on the 
previous occasion viz., after observing a fast on the Prahodhint 
Ekddasi. 

Pravarasena 11 founded a new city which he named Pravara- 
pura, where he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh 
regnal year. Some of his later land-grants were made at the new 
capital. He built there a magnificeirt temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 

^Ihid. , Vol. V. p. 7. ~ " 

^Lnc. cit. 

^Ihid., Vol. V, pp. :>3 f. 

‘ilbid.. Vol. V. DP. 33 f. 
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worshipper of that god. Some of the sculpture.s used to decorate 
this temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dham, 9.656 kms. (6 miles) from Wardha, and have thus 
led to the identification of Pravarapura with Pavnar’. 

Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Setiihandha, a 
Prakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has 
been greatly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it was 
composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena^ Pravara¬ 
sena is also known from some Prakrt gdthds, which were later 
interpolated in the GdthdsnptasaliK 

Pravarasena II was succeeded hy his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarhha was invaded hy the Nala king Bhavadatta- 
varman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district and 
even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile Vakataka capital, 
The Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadatta had 
made while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga*. The plates were issued 
from Nandivardhana, which was evidently his capital at the 
time. In this emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital 
again. They moved it to Padmapura near Amgahv in the 
Bhandara district. A fragmentary inscription, which was pro¬ 
posed to be issued from Padmapura, has been discovered at the 
village of Mohalla in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya 
Pradesh®. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarhha for a long 
time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prthivisena II. 
who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt and 
devastated their capital Puskari, which was situated in the Bastar 
district®. Prthivisena, taking advantage of the weakening of 
Gupta power, carried his arms to the north of the Narmada. 
Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in 
the former Ajaigadh and Jaso Statesh 

The elder branch of the Vak.ataka family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory under its ride was thereafter 
included in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulmia branch, to 
which we may now turn. 

The Vatsagulraa branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I. It also is known to have produced some 
brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, tbe founder of the branch, 
is well-known as the author of another Prakrt kdvya called Hari- 
vijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down of the Pari- 
jata tree from heaven*. This kdvya has received unstinted praise 

'Ihid., Vol. V, p. lx f. 

^Ihid., Vol. V, iiv f. 

^Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 8I-f. 

4i?p./nrf., XIX, pp. lOO-f. 

sMirashi, C-I.L, Vol. V, pp. 76-f. 

f'Ep.Znrf., Vol. XXI,pp. 153-f. 

tMirashi, C././., Vol, V, pp. 89-f. 

*lIVIirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 99-f. 
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froiD several eminent rhetoricians. The last known king of this 
branch was Plarisena, who carved out an extensive empire for 
himself, extending from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal 
and from Mrilva to the Tuhgabhadra*. 

The causes which led to the sudden disintegration of this 
mighty Vakataka Empire have not been recorded in history, but 
the last chapter of the Dasakumdracarita of Dandin, who flourish¬ 
ed only about 125 years after the fall of the Vakatakas, seems to 
have preser\cd a living tradition about the last period of Vaka¬ 
taka rule. It seems that Harisena’s son, though intelligent and 
accomplished in all arts, neglected the study of the science of 
politics (dandanlti). He gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
pleasures and indulged in all kinds of vices, neglecting the 
affairs of the State. His subjects imitated him and led a vicious 
and dissolute life. Finding this a suitable opportunity, the crafty 
ruler of the neighbouring Asmaka country, sent his minister’s 
son to the court of Vidarbha. The latter ingratiated himself 
with the king and egged him on in his dissolute life. He also 
decimated his forces by various means. Ultimately when the 
country was thoroughly disorganised, the ruler of Asmaka insti¬ 
gated the I'uler of VanavasT (North Kanada district) to invade 
Vidarbha. The king of Vidarbha called all his feudatories to liis 
aid and decided to give battle to the enemy on the bank of the 
Varada (Wardha). But while he was fighting with the forces of 
the king of VanavasI, he was treacherously attacked in the rear 
by some of his feudatories and was killed on the battle-fieldh 
Thus ended the Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two 
hundred and fif ty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature.. In their age 
the Vaidarhht riti came to be regarded as the best style of poetry 
as several excellent works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
Three of the caves at Ajanta, viz., the two Vihdra caves XVI and 
XVII and the Caitya cave XIX, were excavated and decorated 
with paintings in the time of Harisena’’. Several temples of 
Hindu gods and goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of 
them have come to light at Pavnarh Others are known from 
references in copj)er-plate grants. 

The Vakapikas disappear from the stage of history about 
A.D. 550, when their place is taken by the Kalacuris of Mahis- 
mati, modern Mahesvar in Central India. They also had a large 
empire extending from Konkan in the west to Vidarbha in the 
east and from Nlalva in the north to the Krsna in the south. The 
founder of the dynasty was Kr.snaraja, whose coins have been 
found in the Aniravatl district in Vidarbha. He was a devout 


'‘Mirashi, C.T.I,, Vol. V, p. xxxi. 
^Ibid., Vol. V. pp,, xxxii f. 

^Ibid., Vol. V, pp, Ixv f. 

‘•Ibid., Vol. V, pp., lx f. 
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worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva)'. That Vidarbha was included 
in his Empire is shown by the Nagardhan plates of his feudatory 
Svamiraja dated in the Kalacuri year .322 (A.D. 573)". These 
plates were is.sued from, Nandivardhana, which seems to have 
maintained its importance even after the downfall of the Vaka- 
takas, Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rastrakuta family. 

About A.D. 620 the Kalacuri king Buddharaja, the grandson 
of Krsnaraja, was defeated by Pulakcsin II of the Early Calukya 
dynasty, who thereafter became the lord of three Maharfistras 
comprising 99,000 villages;''. One of these Mabarastras 
was undoubtedly Vidarbha. The Rasrrakutas of Vidarbha, who 
were previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their 
allegiance to the Calukyas, and, like the latter, began to date 
their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this feudatory 
Rastrakuta family have been discovered in Vidarbha—one dated 
Saka 615 was found near Akola* and the other dated Saka 631 
was discovered at Mldt^li^ They give the following genealogy: — 

Durgarfija 

./ 

Govindaraja 

/ 

Svamikarfija 

./ 

Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura 
(Known dates A.D. 693 and 713) 

About the middle of the eighth century A.D. the Early Cfdu- 
kyas were overthrown by the Rastrakutas. No inscriptions of 
the Early Calukya have been found in Vidarbha, but their 
successors, the Rfi.strakupis have left .several records. The earliest 
of them is the copper-plate inscription of Krsna I discovered at 
Bhnndak in the Candfi district and dated in the §aka year 694 
(A.D. 772)“. It records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple 
of the Sun in Udumbaramanti, modern Rani Amravatl in the 
Yavaimal district. Thereafter, several grants of his grandson 
Govinda III have been found in the Akola and Amravatl dis¬ 
tricts of Vidarbha. Recently another grant of a later Ra.strakuta 
king Govinda TV has been found at Andura in the Akola di.s- 
tried. The Rasuakutas of Manyakhcta and the Kalacuris of 
Tripurl were matrimonially connected and their relations were 
generally friendly. But in the reign of Govinda IV they became 
strained. The Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause 
of his son-in-law Baddiga-Ainogbavansa III, the uncle of Govinda 
IV, and sent a large army to invade Vidarbha. A pitched battle was 
fought on the bank of the Payo.snl (Purna), 16.093 km. (10 miles) 

'Mirashi, C.I.I., Vol. IV. p, xlvi. 

^Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 61 l-f. 

3£:^./«d., Vol. VI,pp. l-f. 

4/6k/., Vol. XXIX, pp. 109-f. 

find. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 234-f. 

(•Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 12 l-f. 

tThis is under publication in Ep. Ind. 

A-179—3-B. 
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from Acalapura, between the Kalacuri and Riistrakuta forces in CHAPTER 2. 

which the former became victorious. This event is comine- - 

morated in the Sanskrt play Viddhaidlahhcmjikd of Rajasekhara, History, 
which was staccc! at TripnrI in jubilation at this victory’ cibnt ehiod 

The next KilMrakuta record found in Vidarbha is the Devah 
copper plate j^raiit of the reign of Baddiga’s son Krsna III, which 
mentions the visoya (district) of Nagapura-Nandivardhana®. 

This is the earli<'sr mention of Nagpur in an inscriptional record. 

The Rasrrakums were great builders. The Kailasa temple 
carved out ol solid rock at Ellora is famous in the world. In 
Vidarbha also they built several magnificent temples. Those at 
the village Markaridf in the CandrapOr district, where- the Wain- 
gariga takes a northern bend, are specially noteworthy. The 
most beautiful among these is the Markandeya temple dedicated 
to Siva. Cimningfiam has described it as follows; “The general 
style of the Markanda temple is like that of the Khajuraho 
teinjiles, with three rows of figures all round, two feet three 
inches in height. In each of these rows there are 45 human 
ligurcs, making I3.i in the lower part of the temple. Higher up 
than these there is a row of geese, and a row of monkeys, and 
above these there are four more rows of human figures. The 
whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally covered with 
statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 409 figures; and 
there are alHuit half as many lions and elephants forming divi¬ 
sions betwe(Mi the human statues. About one half of the panels 
are given up to Siva and Parvati in various forms. There are also 
many subordinate female figures, some dancing, some playing 
musical insvruineat.s, and one holding a mirror, while putting 
antimony to lu i- eyelids’ There is another temple dedicated 
to the ten incarnations of Visnu and therefore called the Dasa- 
vatara temple, wiiich Cunningham places two or three centuries 
earlier. There are in all more than twenty temples of various 
sizes grouped round the main temple of Markandeya. 

'I'he Rastrakiinis were succeeded by the Later Cfdukyas of Calukyasof 
Kalyani. Only one inscription of this family has been found in K^lyayt- 
Vidarbha. It is the so-called Sitabuldl stone inscription of the 
time of Vikiauu'iditya VI*. From the account of Vinayakrao 
Aurangabadkar this record seems to have originally belonged to the 
Vindhyasana hill at Bhandak. It is dated in the Saka year 1008 
(A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of some nivartanas of land 
for the grazing of cattle made by a dejtendent of a feudatory 
named Dhiidibhandaka. Another inscrijition of Vikramaditya’s 
reign was recently discovered at Doiigargahv in the Yavatmal 
district*. It sheds interesting light on the history of the 

'Mirashi, Vcl. IV, pp. Ixxac f. 

*Ep. Ind.,\o\.\,\i. 196. 

^Cunningham, Vol. IX, p. 145. 

*Rp. Ind., Vol. [II, rp. 304-f.; Studiesin Jrtdology, Vol, II, pp. 231»f, 

sEp. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 112-f. 
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Paramiira dynasty. It shows that Jagaddeva, the youngest son of 
Udayfiditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Malva and sought service 
with Vikramaditya VI, who welcomed him and placed him in 
charge of some portion of Western Vidarbha. This inscription 
is dated in the Saka year 1034 (A.D. 1112). 

Though western Vidarbha was/ thus occupied by the Later 
Calukyas, the Paramaras of Dhar raided and occupied some por¬ 
tion of eastern Vidarbha. A large stone inscription now deposit¬ 
ed in the Nagpur Museum, which originally seems to have 
belonged to Bhandak in the Canda district’, traces the genealogy of 
the Paramara prince Naravarman from Vairisithha. It is dated 
in the Vikrama year 1161, corresponding to A.D. 1104-05, and 
records the grant of two villages to a temple which was probably 
situated at Bhandak ; for some of the places mentioned in it can 
be identified in its vicinity. Thus Mokhalipataka is probably 
Mokhar, 80.47 km. (50 miles) west of Bhandak. Vyapura, the 
name of the mandaki in which it was situated, may be repre¬ 
sented by Vurgahv, 48.280 km. i(30 miles) from Mokhar. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas there was no imperial 
family ruling in Vidarbha. The centre of political [lower shifted 
successively to Mahismatl, Badami, Manyakhe^a and Kalyanl. 
Men of learning who could not get roynl patronage in Vidarbha, 
had to seek it elsewhere. Bhavabhfiti. who ranks next to Kali¬ 
dasa in Sanskrt literature, was a native of Vidarbha. In the 
prologue of his play Mahdviracarita he tells us that his ancestors 
lived in Padmapura in Vidarbha. As stated above, this place 
was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably identical 
with the village of the same name in the Bhandara district. 
With the down-fall of the Vakatakas this place lost its import¬ 
ance. In the beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti 
flourished, there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhava¬ 
bhuti had therefore to go to Padmavati, the capital of the Naga 
kings in North India, and had to get his plays staged at the fairs 
of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at KaIpT)k Later, he obtained 
royal patronage at the court of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Raja- 
.fekhara, another great .son of Vidarbha, was probably born at 
Vatsagulma, (modern Basim) which he has glorified in the 
Kdvyamimdmsd as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. He 
and his ancestors Akfdajalada, Tarala and Surananda, had to 
leave their home country of Vidarbha and to seek patronage 
at the court of the Kalacuris at Tripurl. Raja'sekhara’s earlier 
plays, viz., the Balammdyana, the Bdlahhdrata and the Karpu- 
ramanjarl were put on boards at Kanauj under the patronage of 
the Gurjara-PratTharas. Later, when the glory of the Pratiharas 
declined as a result of the raids of the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja- 
deva I, Rajasekhara seems to have returned to Tripurl in the 

"There is much uncertainty about the provenance of this inscription. See Hiralal’s 
Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, Second Ed.,p. 1. Hiralal thought that it belonged to 
Bilhari, but this is incorrect. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 117, n. 5. 

^Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 35-f. 
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train of the \;crorious conqueror. There his last play, the CHAPTER 2. 
ViddhasalabJiahjikil was staged in jubilation at the victory of Hj^toiry 
Yuvarfijadeva over a confederacy of southern kings led hy Govinda AncientPeriod 
IV in the liatlle of the PayosnP. Another great poet of Vidarbha 
who had to go alnoad in search of royal patronage is Trivikrama- 
bhatta, the aurhor of the Nalacampu, in which he has given us a 
graphic descriprion of several towns, holy places and rivers of 
Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the Rastrakuta king 
India III and is known to have drafted the two sets of Bagumra 
plates of that king, dated Saka 836b 


Calukyas of 
Kalyaiji. 


In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yiidavas of Yadavas. 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had been ruling over 
Seunadesa in an earlier period as feudatories of the Later 
Calukyas, Inn BhiJlama, the son of Malhigi, declared his indepen¬ 
dence and soon made himself master of the whole territory north 
of the Krsna. He then founded the city of Devagiri which he 
made his capital. His son Jaitrapfda killed Riidradeva of the 
Kiikatiya tlynasiy on the field of battle and released his nephew, 
whom he hart jnit into prison. Under Jaitrapfdla’s son Sihghana 
the power of the family greatly increased. He annexed the 
Kolhilpur kingdom after defeating the Silahara king Bhoja in 
A.D. 1212. 'flit first inscription of the Yadavas found in Vidarbha 
belongs to the teign of Singhana’. It is dated in the §aka year 
1133 and records the erection of a torcnia at Amhadiipura in the 
Buldhana district of Vidarbha. Many of the victories of 
Siiighana were won for him by bis Senupati Khole.svara, who 
hailed from Vitlarbha. He defeated Laksmideva, the ruler of 
Bhambhrigiri (modern Bhamer in Khande^), Paramfira Bhoja of 
Cahanda n'modcm Candfi or Candrapiir) and Arjunavarmadeva, 
king of Mrijvii, and devastated the capital of the Hoysalas. He 
even pressed as far as Varanasi in the north, where he put 
Ralmapala to llightb Kholcsvara constructed several temples in 
Vidarbha and also established agrafidras: on the banks of the 
Payosnl and the Varada. The former agrahdra is still extant 
under the narnc Kholapur in the Araravatl district. 


Sihghana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, whose inscrip¬ 
tion has been found in the temple of Khande.svara on a hillock 
on the oiiTskirts of the village Nandgahv in the Amravati 
districtb It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55), and 
records the tlonation.s of some gadyunakas for the offerings of 
flowers at the temple of Khandesvara. After Krsna’s death the 
throne was occupied by his brother Mahadeva, superceding the 
claims of the former’s son Ramacandra. Mahadeva annexed 


'Mirashi, C I.l'., Vol. IV, pp. Ixxix f. 

^Ep.lnd., Vt,l. IX, pp. 24 £. 

3/61(1., Vol. XX J, pp. 127 f. 

4G. H. Khare, Sources of the Mediaeval History of theDeccan (Marathi), Vol. I 
pp. 55-f. 

SEp. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 9-f. 
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Konkan to his kingdom after defeating Somesvara of the Silahara 
dynasty. He left the throne to his son Amana, but the latter 
was soon deposed by Rainacandra, who captured the impregnable 
fort of Devagiri by means of a coup d’ei'at. He is the last of the 
independent kings of Devagiri. He won several victories and in 
a grant of his minister Purusottama he is said to have driven out 
the Muhammedans from VarapasI and to have built a temple 
there, which he dedicated to Visnuk A fragmentary inscription of 
his time is built into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana 
on the hill at Ramtek^. In the first half of it it describes the 
temples, wells and Brthas on and in the vicinity of the hill, which 
it names as Ramagiri. The object of the inscription seems to 
have been to record the repairs done to the temple of Laksmana 
by Raghava, the minister of Ramacandra. Another inscription 
of Ramacandra’s reign was found at Lanji in the BSMghdt district. 
It is fragmentary and has not yet been deciphered. 

In A.D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khiljl invaded the kingdom of Rama¬ 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unwares and could not hold out long. He 
had to pay a large ransom to the Muslim conqueror. He continu¬ 
ed, however, to rule till A.D. 1310 at least; for a copper-plate 
grant which his minister Purusottama made is dated in the Saka 
year 1232k He was succeeded by his son Sahkaradeva some time 
in A.D. 1311. He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to 
Delhi. He was then defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Some 
time thereafter Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra raised 
an insurrection and drove away the Muhammedans, but his 
success was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of Devagiri thus 
came to an end in A.D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their age a 
peculiar style of architecture called HemddpanU after Hemadri or 
Hemadpant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came into 
vogue. Temples built in this style have been found in all the 
districts of Vidarbha. In the Candrapur di.strict they exist in 
several places such as Amgahv, Bhojegahv, Candpur, Curul, 
Ghosari, MahavadT, Palebaras, Vaganak, Nale^var etc. Several 
learned scholars flourished at the Yadava court. Among those 
who hailed from Vidarbha, Hemadri was the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of Srikaranddhipa or Head 
of the Secretariat. He was appointed Minister and Head of the 
Elephant Force by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he was 
learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed to the Yadava 
kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhddi-mandala. 
Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Caturvarga-cintdmcmi 
comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Ddnakhmda, 

Hhid., Vol. XXV, p. 207. 

yjirf., Vol.XXV,pp. 7-f. 

3/6irf.,Vol.XXV,pp. 199-f. 
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(.^) Tirthaklunida, '4) Moksaklumda, and (5) Parii-.-sakliandd. Of 
these, the third and fourth khandas have not yet come to light. 
Hemiidri’a work is held in great esteem and has been drawn 
upon hy later writers on Dharmaidstra. Hemadri wrote on other 
snl)jecTs as welf He is the author of a commentary on Saimaka’s 
Prammaktdpa and also f)f a ^ruddhakalpa, in which he follows 
Kdtydytma. His Ayurvedaramyana, a commentary oh Vtig- 
hhata’s Asldiigalirdaya, and Kaivalyadipikd, a gloss on Bopadeva’s 
Miikulphala are also well known. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
his proteges the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapada (modern Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilabad district of the former Hyderabtid State. Bopadeva is 
said to have comj osed ten works on Sanskrt- grammar, nine on 
medicine, one for the determination of the iilhis, three on pocijcs 
and an equal numltcr for the elucidation of the lihdgavata doct¬ 
rine. Only eight of these are now extant. The Miigdhahodha, 
his work on Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literatt !<• also flourished in the age of the Yadavas, 
Cakradhara, vth'O propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi ;is the medium of his religious teaching. Follow¬ 
ing his example, several of his followers composed literary works 
in Marathi. They are counted among the first works of Marathi 
literature. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vcdantic works 
Vivekasindliu and Paranuimrta, and Jhanesvara, the celebrated 
author of the Bluwdrlhadipikd, a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gUd, are the most illustrious writers of that age. 

The fall of ,ihc Yadavas of DevagirT and the Kakatiyas of 
Waraiiga! at the hands of Alil-ud-din ,^Khilji marks a turning 
point in the; history of the Deccan and the peninsular South. It 
was an event ol extraordinary historical significance. On the 
one hand the immense wealth which Ala-ud-din carried from his 
Devagiri expeditions enabled him to accomplish his political 
designs at Dcllii and fin the other it paved the way for the 
domination of Islam to the south of the Dcccan. In the aftermath 
of the fall n| these two once mighty kingdoms, Devagiri and 
Warahgaj, the Guilds of CandrapOr seem to have made their rise 
as a political |:iowtr. 

The original scat of the Gone! kings of Candrapur is considered 
to he Sirpur, twenty miles to the south-west of Candrapur proper, 
on the somhern hank of the Paingatiga river, also known as 
Wardha here. l"rom here they shifted their capital to present 
Ballarsah and finally to Candrapur of historic fame. A long list 
of the Gond Kings who ruled from these places is given hy Major 
Lucie Smiiii in his Settlement Report of Ciinda District, 1869. 
When he was preparing the land revenue settlement report of 
Canda, 1863 1869, he compiled a genealogy of the Gond Kings 

based on oral and written traditions which he had collected. 
According to the local Gond traditions there arose among them 
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a hero known as Kol Bhilla of great strength and wisdom. He 
rallied round the scattered Gond tribes and formed them into a 
sort of nation, teaching them how to extract iron from the ore. 
It is sigiiificant to note that Kol Bhilla while gathering the 
scattered Gonds together felt the need of teaching them the extrac¬ 
tion of iron from the ore. In order to carve out an independent 
kingdom for the Gonds it was necessary to teach them the use 
of iron for the manufacture of war weapons, which they probably 
did not know before. The political powers which surrounded the 
Gonds had known the use of iron long since. In the history of 
human civilization it is a well known fact that iron weapons gave 
superiority to those who possessed them over their rivals having 
non-ferrous weapons. Kol Bhilla, therefore, ushered in a revolu¬ 
tion when he taught his Gond brethren the use of iron. It at 
once put the Gonds on par with the neighbouring political powers 
in the struggle for supremacy. 

Following Kol Bhilla, we have Bhim Ballal Sing, who is said 
to have established a Gond Kingdom with Sirpur as its capital. 
From Bhim Ballal the line of Gond Kings ruling over Candrapur 


is as below : 

A.D. 

1. Bhim Ballal Sing ... 870-895 

2. Kharja Ballal Sing ... 895-935 

3. Hir Sing ... 935-970 

4. Andia Ballal Sing ... 970-995 

5. Talwar Sing ... 995-1027 

6. Kesar Sing ... 1027-1072 

7. Dinkar Sing ... 1072-1142 

8. Ram Sing ... 1142-1207 

9. Surja Ballal Sing 

alias Ser Sah ... 1207-1242 

10. Khandakya Ballal §ah ... 1242-1282 

11. Hir Sah ... 1282-1342 

12. Bhuma and Lokaba, Joint Rule ... 1342-1402 

13. Kondya Sah ... 1402-1442 

14. Babjl Ballal Sah ... 1442-1522 

15. Dhundya Ram Sah ... 1522-1597 

16. Krsna Sah ... 1597-1647 

17. Blr Sah ... 1647-1672 

18. Ram Sah ... 1672-1735 

19. Nilkanth Sah ... 1735-1751 


Another genealogical list of the Gond Kings of Candrapur 
found with one Dhume family of Van!, District Yavatmal, in 
the service of the last two Gond Kings, tallies well with that 
compiled by Major Lucie Smith. The only difference in the list 
of the Dhume family is that the reign of the first King Bhim 
Ballal Sing is given between 890 and 915 A.D. and that of the 
last King Nilkanth Sah 1735 to 1743. The reigns of the other 
Kings also differ by about twenty years in the lisd. 


*RCI.pp.33—35. 
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The list shows that out of the total nineteen Kings, six ruled 
for sixty years each, one for seventy and one for eighty years. 
The average reign of each king comes to 46.5 years. By any 
hisiorieal standard even a family blessed with good longevity 
cannot claim such a high average life over as many as nineteen 
generations. Of ilic.se nineteen Kings, the historicity of Nilkanth 
Sah, Ram Sah and Babjl Ballal Sah is beyond doubt. Ram Sah 
and Nilkanth 6ah were contemporaries of Bhosale RaghujI I, and 
their reigns given in the genealogy can be-taken as more or less 
correct. The Ain i-Akbari records that when the list of the 
territories of Akbar was compiled, a Gond prince Babjl by name, 
was ruling at Candrapur. This is obviously Babjl Ballal Sah of 
the list. On the twidence of Ain-i-Akbarl Babjl Ballal Sah could 
be taken to have ruled between 1570 and 1595 A.D. Retracing 
the four generations preceding Babjl on the basis of twenty-five 
years for each generation, we get the reign of Khandakyii Ballal 
Sah the founder of the city of modern Candrapur from 1470 to 
1495. Working on this hypothesis back for nine generations 
we have the elate of the founder of the Gond dynasty at Sirpur 
to he 1320 A.D. (1495-9x25=^1320). Let us see to what extent 
this date corresponds to the known historical facts of the period. 

Babjl Ballal hee;amc a feudatory of the Moghal emperor 
Akbar and the Canda kingdom formed part of the Moghal 
territory. By 1598 Berar had been annexed to the Moghal empire. 
The fort of Manikgadh was included in the new Subhd of Berar.’ 
With the defeat of Ramadeva of Devagiri in 1296 by Ala-ud-din 
Khiljl, the former among other things promised to cede the 
revenue of Ellicjitir.^ This was the beginning of the Muslim 
rule over Berar. In 1318 when the last of the Yadava rulers 
Harapaladeva fell, the whole of Berar passed under the Khiljis 
though they could not hold it beyond 1320. themselves being 
defeated by the Tughluejsl 

The Yadava King Sihghana 11 ruled from 1210 to 1246. His 
general Khedesw^ar defeated a Paramar King of Candrapur 
recorded in the Ambe inscription. Cahanda has been identified 
with Candraj)iir* the metropolis of the later Gond Kings. A 
stone inscription in old Marathi at Bhandak, sixteen miles to the 
north-west ol Candrapur mentions the renovation of a temple 
dedicated to Naga Narayana by a Paramar King®. The evidence 
establishes Paramar rule in the region of Candrapur or Cahanda 
before it fell to the prowess of the Yadavas. In addition to the 
reference to Cahanda in the Ambe inscription of 1228 A.D., the 
inscription of Rirntek and Lanji bear testimony to the Yadava 
r^ule to the; east of Berar. According to a tradition, Utnur in 
Andhra Prad(;sh, District Adilabad, was in olden times 

^ PAG A. ^.20. 

meZP. DS. , Vol. VI, p. 16. 

3HCIP. DS., Vol VI, p. 46. 

4Khare G. H , Sources of Mediaeval History of the Deccan I., p. 64. 

(The Ambe inscription. Also see £./. XXVI, p. 182.1. 27. is dated at 1228A.D.) 

siliia]Bl,“Inscripiionsin C. P, and Berar No. 18,”pp. 15-16. 
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Vithalnagar named after the patron deity of the Yadavas, Visnu or 
Vithala. There arc also some ruins of a Visnu temple at UtnuT. 
Utnur at the heart of the tribal country is not far away from 
Sirpur, the original .sear of the Gonds of Canda. The temple of 
flonakdev or Honakeswar twenty-five miles to the east of Mahut 
on the Paingangii dates from the Yadava times. The inscription 
on the temple belonging to the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century is counted among the earliest known Marathi inscrip¬ 
tions. Further east at Jainat there are quite a few old temples. 
At Candur at the foothills of Manikgadh there are remains of 
old temples. To the south of Ballar^ah, at Rajura, there is an 
old temple of Some'swar. In the Mahanubhava literature, the 
territory to the east of Berar or Vidarbha forming part of Gonda- 
vana is often referred to as, Zddi Mandat, meaning ‘ wooded 
country’. The founder of the Mahanubhava Sect speaks of his 
visits to the Gonds in his autobiography dated around 1275 A.D.' 
Thus, inscriptional, monumentaL and literary evidence leaves no 
doubt about the Yadava rule at and around Candrapur. 

In 1307, Malik Naih Kaffir invaded Devagiri on the pretext of 
collecting tribute from Ramadeva its ruler, who had failed to pay 
it as agreed to in the previous expedition. Ramadeva was taken 
a prisoner to Delhi and suh.sequently allowed to go back to his 
capital with the honorific title ‘ Rdi Ray an’. In 1309 Malik Naih 
Kfifur carried an expedition into the Kakatlya Kingdom of 
Wilrangal by way of Basiragarh (Wairagadh) and invested the 
fort of Sirbar (Sirpur). Ramadeva offered all kind of help to 
Malik. The garrison at Sirpur could not resist the might of the 
Mu.slim and Yadava, i.e., Mariitha forces, in spite of their valiant 
defence. Women and children committed themselves to flames 
and the brother of the commandant surrendered to the invader’. 
It is evident that till 1309 Sirpur was under the Kakatlyas, of 
Warangal. At least it was not under the Gonds as they are not 
mentioned in the contemporary works. Sirpur was a frontier 
town between the kingdoms of the Yildavas and the Kakatlyas, 
Candrapur and the adjoining country formed the easternmost 
part of the Yadava Kingdom. The Gonds in this frontier region 
now partly in the Adilfdiad district and partly in Candrapur 
district could not have risen to power prior to 1318—1323, The 
Yadava Kingdom fell in 1318 artd the Kakatryas of Warangal 
surrendered in 1323. The KhiljTs were succeeded by the Tughluqs 
in 1320. During the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, the success¬ 
ful revolt in the Deccan led to the establishment of the Bahamani 
Kingdom at Gulbarga-Kalburgf in 1347, Firu/, Sah (1397-—1422) 
of this dynasty defeated the Gond Raja Narasing Rai of Khedia, 
about four miles north of Bctul in Madhya Pradesh. The Raja 
had invaded Berar at the instigation of the Muslim rulers of 
MSlwa and Khandes, and on the advice of the Rdjd of Vijay- 
nagar. This campaign against the Gond Rdjd was led some time 

^PAGA. p. 14. 

^PAGA.p. 16. 

^HCIP. DS. Vol. VI, pp. 31. 33. 34. 
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after 1417,' During the reign of Ahmad §ah Bahamani 
( 1422—1436), according to Ferishta, the fort of Mahur was 
invested and the town of Kalamb was taken possession of. Both 
these places had diamond mines and they belonged to the Raja 
of Gond." Tht.- identity of the Raja of Gond is not known. But 
in all probability he was the Gond ruler of Candrapur as both 
Mahur and Kalamb arc nearer to Candrapur than to Khedla 
where Na rasing Rai ruled. 

In the tangle for power between the Bahamanis and the 
Muslim rulers of Khandes and Malwa, by proximity, it is the 
kingdom of Kheilla that often comes into picture than the Gond 
Kingdom of (Candrapur. Candrapur was rather away from 
Western Berar, the scene of fast changing political happenings, 

Adil Khan (1437— 1503), the ruler of Khafnde^, is said to have 
forced the Rajas of Gondawana and Gadha Mandala to acknow¬ 
ledge his supremacy. He freed the country from the depreda¬ 
tions of the Kolis and Bhills. He assumed the title ShSh-i- 
Jharkhand (King of the Forest)^ It is not known who the Rajas 
of Gondwana were. But the term Gondwana may he taken to 
have included the Gond Kingdom of Candrapur along with 
others. 

In 1482 after the assassination of Mahmud Gavan the Bahamani 
kingdom disintegrated giving rise to the five Sahls of the Deccan*. 
One of these 8ahls, Imad ^hl of Berar with its seat at Ellicpur 
had practically a.ssumed independence by 1490. In 1574 Imad 
8aha Kingdom was absorbed by the Nizam Sahi of Ahmadnagai 
which in its ovm turn was conquered by Akbar in 1600. With 
these changes in the history of Berar one might presume that the 
Gond Kingdom of Candrapur after the Bahamanis first passed 
under Imiiil S.ihl and later under the Nizam Sahi. 

Thus, following the fall of the Yadavas and the Kakatlyas of 
Warahgal ■ -1318, 1323—the Gonds of Sirpur must have got an 
opportunity to establish themselves as an independent power. 
This might have required at least a decade, i.e., 1333 or 1340 if we 
take the round figure. From this time the Gonds of Candrapur 
seem to have enjoyed independence till about 1422 or a little more, 
when Ahmad 8ah Bahamani subjugated them. The Gond 
kings of Candrajiur thus, were independent since the days of 
their founder for less than a century. We have no means to 
ascertain the exact nature of the hold over them either of Imiid 
Sahl or of Niziim. SahT. 

In the light of these historical facts the traditional date of the 
foundation of the Gond Kingdom of Sirpur, 870 A.D., recorded 
by Major Luck Smith has got to be rejected. Some time around 
1340 the kingdom was founded at Sirpur by Bhim BalJal Sing. 

mCIP- DS. Vol. VI, pp. 254-55. ^ ~ 

*Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol.II, p.489, C.U. Wills, The Rajgond Maharajas of Satpura 
Hills, p. 40. 

3HC/P. 5'II.Vol. VI, p. 172. 

*HCJP. SD. Vol, VI, p. 269. 
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chapter 2. 


History. 

Gonds. 


The dates of Babji Ballal Sah who was a contemporary of Akhar, 
and those of Ram Sah and Nllkanth Sah who were contempo¬ 
rary personalities of Bhosale Raghujl I, could be determined 
without any difficulty. 


SirpQr Kings. The first three kings who ruled at Sirpur were Bhim Ballal 
Sing, Kharja Ballal Sing and Hir Sing. Kharja was of gentle 
nature. His son Hir was warlike and prudent. He for the first 
time levied tax on occupied land. He was respected by his 
people. 


He was succeeded by Adiya Ballal Sing, who was a tyrant. 
The fort of Ballarsah according to the anecdote recorded in the 
old Gazetteer of Canda district was constructed by Khan- 
dakya Ballal Sah, the tenth descendant of the dynasty. But the 
credit of constructing the fort is given to. Adiya by the account 
given in the History of Wani’. It is more likely that Adiyii who 
shifted the capital from Sirpur to Ball.arsah should have construct¬ 
ed a fort there for protection and defence as practically every 
capital in those days had a fort. 

The fort stands on the eastern bank of the Wardhfi occupying 
six acres of land. The entrance faces the east. Outside the fort 
stands the temple of Ke^avnath meant for the visit— dariana — 
of the members of the royal family. In 1822 a stone image of 
Kesavnath was installed by Punj Patil, an officer of the Bhosales 
as the original gold-enamelled irdage was stolen in 1818. A huge 
mound of debris in the fort was probably the site of a once 
moderately splendid palace. Nilkanth S;lh, the last ruler of the 
Candrapur dynasty, was confined here by Bhosale Raghujl I. 
From the ruins one could guess that the fort had all the necessary 
equipment—residential buildings, offices, stores magazine, cellars 
and stables. 


From the fort walls, the Wardha, when in floods, presents a 
wild panoramic view. Because of its crescent shape at this spot 
the Wardha is called Candrabhaga after the Candrabhaga of 
Pandharpur. 

After Adiya the following five kings in succession ruled at 
Ballarsah—Talvar Sing, Kesar Sing, Dinkar Sing, Ram Sing and 
Surja Ballal Sing aUas Ser Siih. 


Talwar being fickle-minded was not respected by his people. 
He was succeeded by his youngest son Kesar whom he loved 
dearly. Kesar was an able ruler. He subdued the rebellions 
that broke out in his kingdom and extended it to the boundaries 
of the Bhil country. He possessed horses and oxen, and was 
wealthier than any of his predecessors. His son Dinkar was a 
man of peaceful pursuits. He invited to his court Gond bards 
and learned men from outside, and encouraged the study of 
religion and philosophy. For the first time he invited Marathi 


'itC/. PR. 40, 41. 
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literati to reside, at his capital though no details arc available CH APTER 2 
about them, ’hhe peace and prosperity which the people enjoy- History, 

ed during his reign led them to believe that Dinkar Sah was in Gonds. 

possession of a philosopher’s stone. Sirpur Kings. 

Ram Sitig wlio succeeded Dinkar was brave and ambitious. 

He governed the Kingdom righteously and enlarged its bounda¬ 
ries. For the defence of his territory he constructed hill forts in 
the south-west part and maintained a chosen band of invincible 
soldiers called iadavel. A rare orchid growing occasionally on 
the bamboo when eaten with certain ritual was supposed to 
make the persrm steel-bodied and, therefore, invulnerable. It is 
not known whether the plant eaten was a kind of orchid growing 
on the haraboci or was bamboo shoot itself. 


It seems that: during the reign of Ram Sing the western part of 
his kingdom wtis threatened by the BahamanTs. As already 
observed Abrnatl g;lh BahamanI (1422—-Ndb) invested the fort 
of Mahur and rook the town of Kalamb, which belonged to the 
Gond Rdja\ ‘Idiis Gond Kdjd was Ram Sing. Ahmad Sah is said 
to have massacted a large number of Hindus in this campaign. 
The Thaknis ol' this region bore the brunt of the attack. In 
memory of this tragic incident the people of Mahur celebrate a 
day called jaya takari ’. 

On the death of Ram Sing his .son Surja Ballal Sing mounted 
the throne. Surja was very handsome, brave and adventurous. 
The legend recorded in the old Gazetteer of Canda about the 
exploits of Surja needs careful scrutiny. Surja Ballal is said to 
have been to Kasi to learn the art of war and music. During his 
stay there, his escort plundered the country around eventually 
drawing upon itself the wrath of the emperor of Delhi. In a 
skirmish that followed between the followers of Surja Ballal and 
Ac emperor’s men the former came out .successful. Later, Surja 
Balhd whde wandering alone was captured by the emperor’s 
soldiers and taken a captive to Delhi. At this time the Rajput 
chief of Kad)ur, Mohan Sing, had incurred the displeasure of the 
emperor by refusing to offer his daughter of infatuating beauty 
asked for by the emperor. The emperor had sent a force against 
the Rajput chief which was defeated. In the meanwhile Surja 
Ballal s men who had returned to the capital, Sirpur, acquainted 
. 1 ^ ir happenings at KasT during Surja’s 

whom this Jarba collected a force of 70,000 men,^f 

fomTwLs cn If"’? proceeded to Delhi. When the 

cSmJrn daughter’s admiration was 

xc ted frequently hearing the melodious songs of the captive 


At the r 
asked him 


equest of his daughter the emperor sent for Surja and 
tvhethcr he would fi ght for him. Surja readily agreed 


•Brigg’s Feiistifci, go!. II. p. 489 . 
Htlls, p. 40. 

*RC/. p. 49. 


C.U, Wills, The Rajgond Maharajas oj Satpura 
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CHAPTER 2. to serve the emperor and took upon himself the task of reducing 
HisTo^ the fort of Kaibur. While Surja was preparing to return to 

Gonds. Gondavana in order to make necessary preparations for the 

Sirpur Kings, attack on Kaibur, the force under Jarba, the regent, reached the 
precincts of Delhi. Jarba was pre.sented to the emperor. Under 
the leadership of Surja the Gone! force together with the impe¬ 
rial contingent attacked Kaibur fort and reduced it. In the 
engagement the Rajput chief Mohan Sing was killed. Among 
the spoils secured was a sacred sword which is said to have been 
preserved in the royal Gond family till today. On Mohan Sing’s 
death his widow entreated Surja to save her daughter and herself 
from the impending dishonour at the hands of the emperor. 
Surja promised them protection. On reaching the emperor’s 
court Surja presented the daughter of Mohan Sing to the emperor 
disguised as the young prince of the dead Rajput chief. The 
emperor seated the prince in his lap and blessed him as his own 
child. When the emjteror asked Surja about the beautiful 
daughter of Mohan Sing, Surja exfdained that she was already 
with emperor as his child in the lap. The emperor though 
chagrined at this trick conferred a dress of honour on the Gond 
King and allowed Mohan Siiig’s daughter to return home with 
grace. The Gone! King was allowed to retain the entire territory 
from Bengal to Bundelkhand. and as far as RajmahendrI as was 
once held by his ancestors. 

He was granted the title of Ser Sah. Henceforth all the Gond 
Kings from Surja suffixed the title 5ah to their names. 

This legend about Surja’s atlventure is not supported by the 
known historical facts. The name of the emperor at Delhi is not 
known, and no emperor is recorded to have asked for the help 
of a Gond King named Surja for securing the daughter of the 
Rajput chief. This story, therefore, has been concocted in order 
to enhance the importance of the Gond King Surja. Any ruler 
in those days who merited the attention of Delhi naturally merit¬ 
ed the attention of the public gaining name for himself. The 
fact in the anecdote is that Surja Balliil Sing alias Surja Ballal 
Sah accepted the supremacy of the Muslim rulers, most probably, 
of the Bahamanis. 

KhandkyaBallal ^'1 the death of Suija alias Ser Sah, his son Khiindkya Ballal 
came to the throtie. This prince had tumours all over his body, 
*^CandrapQr? looked after by his wise and beautiful wife. When no 

remedy could heal Khandkya she induced him to leave Sirpur 
and reside on the northern bank of the Wardha, where he erected 
a fort named Balliilpur. One day, as the legend goes, while the 
king was hunting north-west of Ballalpur he grew thirsty and 
rode up to the dry bed of the Jharpat river in search of water. 
He discovered water trickling from a hole, and after drinking, 

of the Central Provinces and Berar, Calcutta, 
Pa? of Delhi in whose custody Surja was for some time,must be 
Firuz Tughluq—1351—88. On the basis of chronology computed for the Gonds of 
Chanda in the previous pages, Surja’s reign comes to 1445—70, Even if Surja is 
considered as a contemporary of FiruizTughluq, there is no evidence to show that 
Surja had been to the court of Firuz Tughluq. 
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washed his face: bands and feet. That night he slept soundly 
for the first time in his life. Next morning the cptcen was 
delighted to sec that many of the tumours on her husband’s body 
had disapfieared, On enquiry the wonderful cure was ascribed 
to the water of jharpat where the King drank water and washed 
his face, d'he c[ueen requested Khiindkya to take her to the 
spot where he had quenched his thirst. Both proceeded to the 
Jharpat and in a little while the hole was found. On clearing 
the grass and sand there were seen five footprints of a cow in the 
solid rock, each filled with water. The water source at the spot 
was inexhaustiblic The place was holy—the Tirtha of Acalesvar 
of the Trek'i Yuy^a fame. When the King bathed in the water all 
the ttimours tnt his body vanished. That night the royal party 
encamped near the place, and in the visions of sleep Acalesvar 
appeared to the King, and spoke comforting words. On hearing 
the dream the <[uccn advised the erection of a temple over the 
healing waters, and the King, approving of the idea, sent his 
officers to collect .skilled architects for the work. He took great 

interest in its progress, One morning, after his daily visit, while 

he was riding he saw a hare darting out of a hush and chasing 
hi.s dog. Asionishcd at this unusual sight he looked on and saw 
the dog running in a wide circle while the hare took zig-zag ctits 
to catch it. At one point it closed in with the dog which how¬ 
ever shook it off and continued its flight. On nearing the point 

where the cfiase fiad commenced, the dog turned on and killed 

the hare. The King found that on the forehead of the hare was 
a white spot. Pondering what this might mean, he rode home 
and recounted to hi.s wife all that he had seen. That wise woman 
counselled that the occurrence was a good omen, and that a 
fortified city should be built within the circuit of the chase, with 
walls following the hare’s track. She further advised that special 
bastions should he erected, both where the hare had closed in 
upon the dog and where the dog had killed the hare. She ex- 
prc.ssed her heliel’ that the latter point would prove to be danger¬ 
ous to the city in ruture. The King lost no time in giving effect 
to her suggc.stions. A trench was dug along the hare’s track, 
which was e.asilv discernible by the footprints of the King’s horse. 
The gates and bastions were planned, the whole marked out, and 
the foundations commenced. The work was under the manage¬ 
ment of the Rajput officers of the King, called Tel Thakurs. 
Thus began the building of the city of Canda or Candrapur. 
Some .scholars derive the name from Indupur (city of the moon), 
which .stooci near the Jharpat in the Tretd Yiiga, but the common 
people sec its origin in the white spot (Candar) which marked 
the forehead of the wondrous hare. 

The Sanivar Palace at Poona is said to have been constructed 
hy Pesvd Baju av I on a site where he .saw a hare chasing a dog 
while he was on his morning ride. 

Khandkya Ballfd .^ah thus founded the city of Canda or 
Canclrapur. He used to reside both at Ballalpur or Ballarlah and 
Candrapur. He died at Ballalpur. 
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The tomb of Khandkya Ballal Sah is on the Sirohca-Alapalli 
road, half a mile to the east of the Ballarsah station in the 
jungle. It is constructed of black stone, square in shape and 
adorned with a dome. It looks like a Muslim monument. A 
small platform in front of this tomb is said to be the monument 
of the chief queen Hiratani. Nearabout lies a stone marked 
with a pair of forty-two foot-prints considered to be the monu¬ 
ment of the forty-two minor queens of Khandkya who killed 
themselves after the suti custom on the death of their lordk 

Hir ,^ah succeeded Khandkya Ballal. One of the notable 
achievements of this King was the encouragement he gave to 
cultivation. He issued a declaration (firman) stating that one 
who brought new land under the plough by clearing the forest 
would be granted a sanad as the Zaminddr of that piece of land 
and would be raised to tbe status of a nobleman— Sarddr. Any 
one constructing a tank was rewarded with as much land as could 
be watered by the tank. These incentives had their results soon. 
The thick forest was felled and as many as twenty new land pro¬ 
prietorships— Zaminddris —were established covering an area of 
nearly 5,000 square miles. The boundaries of the lands owned 
by individuals were well demarcated. Land grants were freely 
made to those who constructed wells and canals. At the same 
time Hir Sah sternly warned the old land proprietors that their 
lands would be confiscated should they keep them fallow. Hir 
Sah constructed a tank at Junona, six miles to the east of 
Candrapur for the use of poor farmers. He personally toured 
the country, carefully inspecting whether the new incentives he 
had offered were properly utilised. According to a legend the 
farmers paid their rent not in cash but in field implements which 
were taken to the King every year and changed by him into gold. 
Hir Sah introduced all the.se measures having understood the 
importance of agronomy for the prosperity of his kingdom which 
traditionally depended upon the forest wealth. 

Hjr Sah is stated to have paid tribute to none. There is much 
significance historically in this statement. On the basis of the 
reigns of the different Gond Kings calculated in the previous 
pages of this chapter, Khandkya Balkll Sah ruled between 1470 
and 1495. His successor, Hir Sah, therefore, has to be given the 
period from 1496 to 1521. The BahamanI kingdom ceased to 
exercise any power after the assassination of MahmOd Gavan in 
1481, though in theory it continued to exist till the death of its 
last ruler Kalim-ulla-sah in 1527. The collapse of the BahamanTs 
coincides with the reign of Hir Sah. The statement, therefore, 
that Hir Sah paid tribute to none is historically corroborative. 
It is not borne out by facts that the immediate predecessors of 
Hir Sah paid tribute to the Haihayas of Ratanpurl 

^RCI. pp. 61-62. 

^J. N. Seal —History of The Central Provinces andBerar —Calcutta,l9I7, p. 60. 
Seal’s statement that Hit Shah’s successors paid tribute to the Haihayas of R^atanpur 
is not supported by historical evidence. 
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Hir Sah filled in the foundation of the walls which his father 
had begun. Me erected high gates facing the four main quarters. 
On the gates he carved'the typical Gond royal crest. It repre¬ 
sents a lion treading on an elephant with its left front foot and 
pulling the trunk with its right front paw. The hind right leg 
of the lion is planted on the back of the elephant. The project¬ 
ing tongue of the lion and its curved tail impart motion and 
grace to the carving. The elephant looks quite helpless in the 
grip of the lion, The lion is much larger than the elephant, and 
though this is unnatural, it is probably intended to convey the 
prowess of the lion. Crests of this type are repeated on all the 
fort-gates cGiisttucted by the Gonds. In the absence of any 
literary evidence it is not possible to interpret the exact meaning 
of this emblem. Nor are the Gonds of to-day able to explain its 
meaning'. 

HJr Sah constructed a citadel and within its confines prepared 
a palace for his own stay. One of the gates of the citadel was 
styled as /«/ daravdja. It was a common fashion in those days to 
name a nuniliet of gateways and buildings as Ml daravdja and 
Idl malidl. faside the citadel was built the temple of Somesvar 
and a tank called Kohinur for the use of the members of the 
royal faniilv All these constructions bear testimony to the 
artistic sense oi' Mir Sah. 

Hir Sab was sunless. He had two daughters Gangubai and 
Virubai. The iormer was- married to Ahkum, the ruler of 
Jungahv and the latter to Ramjl, the Gond nobleman of RajgacJ, 
about thirty miles to the east of Chandrapur. Ahkum who was 
attracted by Virubai on seeing her wanted to have adulterous 
relations wuth her. When his efforts bore no fruit he hatched 
a plot vtitb a view to raping Virubaa for which he succeeded in 
securing the cronsent of his wife, who was unwilling at the 
beginning. Virubai was childless and sought God’s grace for a 
child by prayers and worship. In order to carry the plot 
through, Qaiigub.iT urged her sister Virubai to come to Jungahv 
and offer pra 5 cers to the deity Balesvar there, known to fulfil the 
wishes of his devotees. When Virubai entered the temple of 
Balesvar, ,'\hkmn who was hiding raped her. Helpless, Virubai 
came home and narrated the tragedy to her husband Rarajl. 
Ramjl vowed vengeance common with the Gonds. Soon it was 
declared that Ramjl was dead and his wife who pretended to be 
a widow secretly invited Ahkum to her place. On the appointed 

'In the ‘ Report (f the Land Revenue Settlement of the Chanda District,Central 
Provinces’ (18691 by Major Lucie p.70,the meaning of the crest has been 

interpreted as follows :— 

“ The de\ ice of theGond kings was a Sing or Griffin destroying an elephant 
and doubtless had reference to their family name of Sing—This crest is caryed, 
upon wall and ga-eway and tower wherever theBullalSing line held sway, and is 
to be seen far beyond the boundaries of the present Chatida district.” 

“ The Gond kings styled themselves as,‘‘Great KingofKings, Lord of the Earth” 
but their official seal came from Delhi, and bore a far humbler legend. Only two 
of these seals can now be found,and in the older of the two,granted by the Delhi 
Emperor to Ratr Shah in l719,A.D.,thc inscription runs—Mohumud Gazee 
Emperor of Supreme dignity, to Raja Rant Sing, Pepepdpnt, 1131 Sun,” 
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day lovelorn Afikum came and Ramjl who was hiding seized him 
and blinded him. Ahkum according to this legend repented all 
his life for the crime he had committedk 

Sonless Hir Sah’s widow, Hirabai, adopted Bhumil and Lokba' 
as successors to the gddi from the Gond family of Movad. 
Hirabal looked after the administration of the Kingdom till the 
two adopted sons came of age. The two brothers Bhuma and 
Lokba ruled peacefully and were well respected by the people. 
Every summer on an appointed day all the Gond feudatories 
assembled at Canda or Chandrapur the capital of their sovereign, 
and presented to him specimens of every animal and jungle 
produce obtained in their territory. There was dancing and 
singing accompanied by instrumental music. The participants 
painted their bodies in bright variegated colours and beautified 
their head-dress with peacock feathers. The revelry was con¬ 
cluded with a grand bouquet at the palace. All this was quite in 
keeping with the custom common to many an aboriginal tribe. 

During the reign of the two brothers the chief of Amaravati 
near Guntur in Andhra Pradesh offered them a valuable 
diamond. Pleased with the gift they ceded a large part of their 
eastern Kingdom to the chief of Amaravati. This is a rare 
instance in which a portion of the kingdom is bartered for a 
valuable gift. It indicates what importance the Gonds attached 
to the terra firma highly valued by the civilised people. 

On the death of the two brothers, Kondya Sah alias Karan Sah 
became the chief of Candrapur. He was a great supporter of the 
Hindu religion and a devotee of Siva in particular. A large 
number of Telugu Brahmins along with other communities 
migrated to Caodrapur during the reign of Kondya Sah owing to 
oppression of the neighbouring Kings. It is, however, not known 
who the neighbouring kings were. 

Kondya Sah liberally gave rent-free lands and villages to the 
Telugu Brahmins and conferred upon them varsdsanas or annua! 
pensions. The presence of a large number' of Telangis in the 
Candrapur area even today probably dates back to this period. 

As a devotee of Siva, Kondya constructed a good number of 
Siva temples, repaired the old ones and cleared the wild growth 
of vegetation which had covered caves and temples. One of the 
temples in the Pathdnpurd ward of modern Candrapur is said to 
have been constructed by Kondya, in which, a Siva lihga i.s 
mounted on an elephant. This is a rare instance of a Siva linga, 

Kondya listened attentively to the epics Rdmdyana and Maha- 
bhdrata, and arranged for their recitals. 

Up to this time the Gond rulers did not interfere with the dis¬ 
putes of the individual subjects. They allowed the operation of 

'RCI. PP. 67—70. The story is taken fro ri Miihuvana 3rd issue,collected by 
V. V. Joshi. Gondavani Lokakatha No. 2- 
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the crude jungle law of ‘eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth’, in 
the case of the complaints that reached them. Kondya Sah 
abandoned this practice. He summoned the two parties, the 
Plaintiff and the Defendant, to his Court, carefully heard them 
and then delivered the judgment. An accused telling a lie was 
banished from the Kingdom, but if he confessed the guilt he was 
reprimanded and released. On the second occasion the accused 
was given the same concession. However, if he repeated the 
crime for the third time he was expelled from the Kingdom. 

During the reign of this King the walls of the city of Candra- 
pur rose to half of their estimated height. 

Babjl Ballrd S.ih mounted the throne after the death of 
Kondya. This pleasuredoving King entrusted every thing to his 
ministers who, for him, were fortunately able administrators, 
and spent his time in the harem and the wine flask. The Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions this King as an independent ruler who paid no 
tribute to Delhi having under him a force of 10,000 horse and 
40,00Cj infantry. He conquered the fort of Wairagad once noted 
for diamonds with the help of Puram Sah of Tipagad, his 
feudatory. 

This fort was one of the strong-holds of the Gonds. The 
temple of Kesavnath in the fort is said to have been constructed 
by Babji. The fort occupies an area of about ten acres. It has 
a moat. At present it is a protected monument*. 

Babjl Balliil :5iih became feudatory to Akbar. After the 
conquest of Beriir by the Moghals, they included Manikgad in 
the Subha of Bcrar. Manikgad is to the south of Candrapur. 
Further south is Dtnur in the inodern Andhra Prade'^. IJtnur 
passed to the Moghals as part of Berar and was the seat of a 
Sarkdr then known as Nabinagar. All this proves that Babjl 
Ballal accepted the supremacy of Akbar®. 

According to a tradition noted by Major Lucie Smith, Puram 
of Tipagad in the Muramgahv Zaminddfi, was a mighty Gond 
King. He had a body-guard of 2,000 men, five elephants and 
twenty-five horses. He held the Wairagad country under his 
sway. Envious of his growing power his subordinates in the 
Chattisgad area advanced against him. The contending armies 
met at Kotgal, Countless fell to Puram’s sword and the Chattis- 
gadT forces were lieaten hack. In the thick of the battle one of 
the Chattisgadi soldiers picked up an embroidered sandal of 
Puram that had slipped off and showed it to his queen at Tipa¬ 
gad. Thinking that Puram had fallen on the battle field, the 
Rani bedecked with gold ornaments and royal jewellery rode in 
a bullock-driven cahriot and like a true sati disappeared in the 
waters of a neighbouring lake. Puram with his victorious army 
returned to the capital in the midst of thundering drums and 

^RCI. p. 75. 

VAGA.pp. 20, 21. 
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clashing cymbals. But alas, the queen was no more to greet 
him. Unable to hear the pangs of separation Piiram too plung¬ 
ed into tne lake where his dear t|uecn had drowned herself, and 
disappeared. Thereafter Tipagad became a deserted place’. 

After the death of Puram his general Harcand was appointed 
as the keeper of the Wairagad fort by Babji Ballal Sah, the ruler 
of Candrapur. Harcand founded around Wairagad seven holy 
temples— Sapta dhdma — i.e., Bhandareswara, Nandikeswa'ra, 
Pataleswara, Diibaleswara, Acaleswara, Rameswara and Maha- 
baleswara. At present the last alone survives as a protected 
monument atop a hill to the south of Wairalgad. The temple of 
Siva at Armori standing on the edge of a tank, according to 
General Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India Report 
was constructed by one Rdjd Haracandra Gond. In all proba¬ 
bility this was Harcand, the general of Puram^. 

The fort of Wairagad is 80 miles to the north-east of Candra¬ 
pur on the confluence of Khohragadi and Satnale. It is a place 
of great antiquity supposed to have been founded in the Dvdpdra 
Yuga by a king named Wairocana, and therefore, known as 
Wairagad after him. The place was ruled by the Mdna kings 
from whose hands it was wrested by the Gonds. It is difficult 
to decide the date of transfer of this place from the Manas to the 
Gonds with any certainty. The Manas belonged to the Naga- 
vamsl Ksatriyas. One of the descendants of the Manas con¬ 
structed the fort of Manikgad about 27 miles to the south of 
Candrapur. The gate of this fort has a carving of a cobra and 
not the usual Gond crest. This may mean that the fort belong¬ 
ed originally to the Manas. The Manas in their own turn were 
conquered by the Haihayas of Ratanpur’. 

It is interesting to note that in one of the heroic songs of the 
Gonds there is an account of a hero called Hirakhan. He was 
the king of Hiragad and his Kingdom included the forts of 
Hiragad, Bairagad (Wairagad), Sirpur, Bhanpur, Caipara, etc. 
The name of his queen was Kamal Hiro. No further details are 
known about this king of Bairagad or Wairagad*. 

Babji Ballal Sah died in about 1597, and was succeeded by 
Dhundya Ram Sah. Dhundya Ram Sah completed the construc¬ 
tion of the Candii fort which was commenced by Khandkyii 
Ballal Sah (1470—1495). The walls encircling the city vary in 
height from 15 to 20 feet, and cover an area of 7.5 miles. The 
rampart has semicircular bastions with embrasures at suitable 
points to fire through. At the main four quarters are the impos¬ 
ing gates named Jdtpurd (north), Vinbd or Ghod-rnaiddn (west). 
Pathdnpurd (south) and Mabakali or Acaleswar (east). The five 
small gates are Cor, Vithoba, Hanumant, Masan and Bagad. 

•Major Lucie Smith, Riport on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Chanda Distrkt, 
Central Provinces, 1869 (1870), pp. 25-26. 

=RC/. pp. 80, 81. 

3RC/. pp. 21—24. 

ARambharose Agrawal, ' Gadha-Mandla he Gond Raja \ Samvat 2018, p. 152, 
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There is cultivahli' land within the walls. The suburbs outside 
he walls were J^'ilpwd, Govindpur, Hivarpuri, Ldlpet and Babupet. 

The important historic remains which attract a visitor today 
rrc the city walls of black cut stone, the gates adorned with the 
typical Gondi crest, the glittering Ramala tank and the tombs of 
the Gond kings. 'The monoliths at Lalpeth, the temples of 
Acalesvar, Mahakali and Muralldhar are equally interesting. 
Just after the rainy .season Canda or Candrapur with the Manik- 
durg hills to it.s south shining under a clear blue sky, the green- 
fields all around and the Jharpat-Irai closing the fort on two sides 
presents an enchanting view to the eye. 

Some of the temples and gates were constructed by the succes¬ 
sors of Dhunclya Ram Sah late in the Maratha period. One 
Kayappa: of Komat caste was the chief architect of Dhundyah 

When the work of the Canda fort was finished Dhundya Ram 
Sfih celebrated a liinction with great pomp. The courtiers assem¬ 
bled at Candrapur and offered presents. Gifts were liberally 
given to the Brahmins and the poor. A sanad of Despandeship 
of paragand Ghatkul was granted to a Brahmin of Rajur in the 
former Nizarn State. The paragands of Kelapur, Bhori, Yavat- 
mal, Kalam :ind 1 lavell were conferred on a Lihgayat Baniya®. 

The old Gazetteer of Canda District which in many respects is 
an exact copy of the account given by Major Lucie Smith in his 
Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Canda District, 
Central Provinces, i86g. describes Dhundya Ram Sah as foolish, 
drunken, untruthful' and treacherous. But from his actual 
achievements it seems that he was tolerably good. Major Lucie 
Smith, one is forced to say, just wrote down uncritically what¬ 
ever information he got in writing and by oral tradition. In the 
interest of historical truth it would have been better if Major 
Smith had exercised his judgment. 

Krsna Sah the son of Dhundya came to the throne after 
the latter’s death. He governed his subjects well. The practice 
of sacrificing a tow in honour of Parsapen or Badadev common 
among the Gonds was banned by Krsna Sah. He substituted a 
goat for the cow as the traditional Gond practice touched the 
feelings of the Hindu population’. His father is said to have 
prohibited human sacrifice which was performed per force 
clandestinely*. 

During Krsna sah’s reign the Candrapur Gond house recog¬ 
nised the independence of the Devgad rulers by a treaty. 
According to the Ain-i-Akhari the ruler of Devgad, Jataba, was 
a feudatory to .'kkbar. He extended his territory as far as 

’LSRLRSC. pp. 26-27. 

^LSRLRSC. pp. 66-67. 

3LSRLRSC P 67. 

4RCI. p. 89. 
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Nagpur and constructed there a fort. Jataba during Akbar’s 
reign was a well-known Gond ruler having 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 
infantry and 100 elephants. A powerful ruler like Jataba must 
have ceased to pay allegiance to the week Candrapur Gond house. 

According to C. U. Wills, Kiba, the Zaminddr of Candrapur 
helped Khan Dauran in his attack on Nagpur fort which was 
held by Koka Sah of Devgad. Kiba, the Candrapur Zaminddr 
arrived at Nagpur with 1,500 horse, 3,000 infantry and presented 
a sum of Rs. 70,000'. It is difficult to say who this Kiba was, but 
in all probability he was Krsna Sah as suggested by A. J. Rajur- 
kar^. Krsna Sah (1622—1640) was a contemporary of Sah Jahan 
(1627—58). Khan Dauran was sent against Nagpur in 1637. 

Bir Sah succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 
Krsna Sah. Bir Sah is described as a valiant prince who ruled 
successfully*. 

When Aurahgzeb was the governor of the Deccan for the 
appointed*as the governor of the Deccan which post he held first 
from 1636 to 1644, and from 1652 to 1658 for the second time^. 

When Aurahgzeb was the governor of the Deccan for the 
second time, Bir Sah appealed to him for the remittance of the 
annual tribute as he was financially in bad straits. Aurahgzeb 
secured sanction for this from his father. A similar appeal was 
made by Kesar Sihg of Devgad. Kesar Sing, it was reported, 
possessed an elephant named Jatasahkar of rare elegance. Sah 
Jahan urged his son in the Deccan to secure the animal and send 
it to him. Kesar Sihg had no such elephant with him. Through 
the mediation of Bir Sah of Candrapur who had good relations 
with Aurahgzeb, Kesar Sihg convinced Aurahgzeb that he did 
not have the animal and the enquiry was closed^ 

In September 1657 Sah Jahiin’s serious illness, plunged the 
empire m Civil War. Aurahgzeb hastily retreated his steps to 
the north, took possession of Agra fort and imprisoned Sah Jahan 
for life®. This naturally gave respite to the Gond Kings and Bir 
Sah of Candrapur seems to have stopped the payment of tribute 
to the Moghals. With a view to punishing Bir Sah for this act 
of defiance, Aurahgzeb sent Diler Khan to Gondavana with a 
large army. Bir Sah unable to face the Moghals offered 
rupees five lakhs to Diler agreeing to pay heavy fine to the 
Emperor. Bir Sah on the whole ruled wisely and successfully. 

Bir Sah had only one daughter whom he loved dearly. She 
was married to prince Durgpal aims Durg Sah of Devgad. On 
learning that she was insulted by her husband, Bir Sah marched 

^WRMSH. p. 14,1. 

^RCI. pp. 92, 93. 

^SHCPB. p. 61 (Seal J. 'S.,Hiitory of the Central Provinces and Berar Calcutta, 
1917). 

4SME/. Part II., pp. 500-01 

iWRMSH.vP- 147, 148, 151, 153. 

65MRI. Part II, pp. 503, 469. 
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on Dcvgad anti killed his son-in-law. His severed head was 
brought to Candrapur and ceremonially offered to Goddess 
MahakalT. This was quite in keeping with the Gond practice of 
reacting revengefully for redressing the wrong. 

At the etturt of Bir Sah there was a Rajput called Hiraman 
who was said to possess a magic sword of wood. Bir Sah often 
asked him about the sword out of curiosity but never got any 
reply. On the occasion of his own second marriage Bir Sah 
pressed Hiraman to show him the magic sword in the presence 
of the as.semhled courtiers. The king imagined that some mis¬ 
fortune might befall him if he did not acquaint himself with the 
mystery of the sword. Hiraman, however, did not like that the 
king should press him to .show the sword in the presence of the 
courtiers. He at once grew furious and struck the king down 
dead while the gathering looked dumh-founded at the tragedy. 
Bir Sah was celebrating his second marriage as he had no male 
issue from his first wife Hiral. Thus ended the life of Bir Sah. 

As Bir Sah died sonless his widow adopted a boy from the 
royal Gond family of Candankheda related to Bir Sah. This boy 
was the famous saintly Ram Sah. He proved to be a wise and 
good ruler. 

Rani Hir'd reconstructed the temple of Mahakall as the 
Goddess had proved to he propitious when Bir Sah vowed to kill 
his son-in-law Durga Sah. The present temple of MahUkali was 
built by her. In memory of the victory over Durga Sah atop the 
temple his head in stone was placed facing Devgadk In honohr 
of the Godde-ssi Mahakall a fair is held on the full-moon day of 
Caitra when devotees flock to Candrapur from places far and 
near. 

Hiral took great interest in building temples. In place of the 
old temple of Acalesvar a new one was built. By the side of the 
statue of Mahakall was installed the image of Ekavira. On the 
full-moon day of Caitra, Mahakall-Ekavira meeting is celebrated 
after the usual offerings to Mahakall. 

Bir Sah is said to have started the construction of the temple 
of Ganapati and Hiral carried it to completion. The temple 
today is known as Ganapati of the Khatls as one Ambahat Khati 
during the reign of VyahkojT Bho.sale (1788—1811) donated her 
wealth to the temple. Ambahat burnt herself as a sati. 

In honour of her husband, Hiral built a beautiful tomb in the 
mansion opposite to the temple of Acalesvar. 

At Wairagad, Hiral constructed the temple of Gorajal. About 
forty miles to the east of Candrapur on the bank of Waingahga 
a temple of Siva which was in ruins was rebuilt by Hiral. As at 
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all famous Siva temples, a'fair is held here on the Sivardtri day 
in the month of Mdgha. Bapuji Vaidya, the Divan of Rani Hiral 
constructed a temple of Siva and a spacious well. 

The seventeenth century was an age of faith. Construction of 
a temple, a tank or well, a rest house or any building of public 
utility in the eyes of the public was considered an act of piety, 
and therefore a matter of achievement. Hiral’s place, therefore, 
as a builder in the history of Candrapur is the same as that of 
Ahilyabai Holkar in the eighteenth century India. 

Hiral, the mother regent, entrusted the charge of the Candra¬ 
pur Kingdom to her adopted son Ram Sah in 1691. Ram Sah 
was noted for his piety. He is said to have possessed divine 
qualities as a result of which there was minimum crime during 
his reign. But as ill-ltick would have it, he had to send an army 
against his own noblemen of Sirpur. 

At Sirpur in the tahsil of Warn on the western bank of the 
Wardha there lived three Gond brothers Agba, Bagba and 
Raghba by name. They were mokasddrs of paragand Sirpur and 
were nephews of king Ram Sah. Bagba, the most handsome of 
them, had once been to Candrapur for official work. As pre¬ 
arranged he met Ram Sah’s beautiful daughter who was of 
marriageable age. The next day he left for Sirpur. He had Ifcft 
his shoe in the apartment of his beloved unawares, Ram Sah 
on learning about this love affair was naturally upset, and sent a 
small force to punish the unwarranted lover of his daughter. 
Bagba gathered his men to face the calamity and the two armies 
met at Ghughus twenty miles to the north-west of Candrapur. 
Agba and Raghba fell fighting, and Bagba in order to save his 
honour crossed the Wardha and hid himself in a cellar along 
with his family. There he beheaded his family members and 
killed himself. 

This love episode h wholly based on the ballad composed 
some time before 1862, i.e.^ about 175 years after the actual eventb 

When Ram Sah was ruling at Candrapur (1691—1735), his terri¬ 
tory was invaded by Kanhoji Bhosale the second Send-Sdheb- 
Subhd. 

Maratha incursions into Berar go back to givaji’s reign. In 
1670 SivajI suddenly fell upon the rich and flourishing city of 
Karanja and looted it. Again in 1672 he entered Berar from 
Khandes but was beaten back^. He did not have Candrapur in 
his programme of spoil. After his wonderful escape from Agra 
he took his homeward route via Bundelkhand, Gondawana and 
Golkonda^ In all probability his route from Gondawana to 
Goikonda passed through Candrapur. However, the required 
details supporting this statement are not available. 

'RCl. pp. 122—129. The ballad -was composed by one Madhav poet. It is 
referred to in the History oj Wani by Nilkanthrao Dhume, unpublished. 

^Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji, 1961, pp. 178, 190. 

^JSS. p. 152. 
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During the reign of Rajaram the Marathas were engaged in a 
life and death struggle with Emperor Aurahgzeb. Fleeing 
svardjya, Rajaram reached Jinji.on 15th November 1689. Among 
the trusted men who accompanied him there, was Rupaji Bhosale 
the uncle of ParasojT Bhosale. Shortly after this Rajitram duly 
honoured his noblemen with titles and territory. Parasoji 
Bhosale had distinguished himself by his ravaging activities in 
Berar and Canidawana and had established his influence there. 
The title of Setui-Sdheb-Subhd was conferred on him and the 
country of Berar and Gondawana which was already subject to 
his pillages was given to his charge. No details of his raids into 
Gondawana-Gandrapur are available. He is taken to be the 
founder of the House of the Bhosales of Nagpur with his head¬ 
quarters at Bham in Berar, in the present district of Yavatmal. 

When Sahu came to the Maratha country in 1707, Tarabai, his 
uncle’s wife proclaimed that he was an impostor, and therefore, 
had no claim to Chatrapatiship. In this hour of difficulty 
ParasojI Bhosale dined with 8ahu in the same dish and convinced 
the Maratha nobility that the latter was a Maratha-Ksatriya of 
the bluest blood, ^ivaji’s grandson, and thus by the law of primo¬ 
geniture had the right to mount the throne. This helped Sahu 
tremendously in bringing the Maratha noblemen to his side. 
For this assistance Sahu graciously conferred on Parasoji Send- 
Sdheb-Subhdsliip, offered him the dress of honour and granted a 
sanad for Pr/int Ritpur and Sarkdr Gawel of Prdnt Berar, Prdnt 
Devgad, Candii-Gondawana and AnagondP. It is not known 
when and how Parasoji invaded Canda. Major Lucie Smith’s, 
‘Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Cundd District, 
Central Provinces, i86g,’ which is the main source for the history 
of Candrapui of the mediaeval period makes no reference to 
ParasojI’s raids on Candrapur. 

Parasoji riied in 1709 and was succeeded by his son Kanhoji 
who became the Send-Sdheb-Subhd^. In the life of Sahu by 
Malhar Rarnrav Citnis it is stated that the Canda rdjya which 
was brought by Kilnhojl Bhosale under his influence should be 
included in Svardjya. At another place in the same work it is 
mentioned that Kanhoji should continue to have Gondawana, 
Berar and Cuttackl Kanhoji it seems, was not very successful 
in his Candrapur expeditions. He invaded Candrapur in order 
to collect the dues of couth and tribute which had not been 
paid. Ram 8ah sent an army to oppose him under the command 
of one Manojr Badawaik and Kaserav of Adapalll. The army 
consisted of Gonds, Jats and Pathans. In the skirmish that took 
place near Rfimhag outside the fort of Canda Kanhoji was defeated. 


'KNBB. p. 31. 

^KNI. pp. 49, 30. 

3Sane K. N., ‘ Life of Shahu Maharaj The Elder,’ Third Edition, I924,pp. 51,55. 
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He was also not .successful in his campaign against the Gond 
Kingdom of Devgad ^ 

The exact date of Kanhoji’s invasion of Candrapur cannot be 
ascertained. Up to 1727 Kiinhoji Bhosale was on good terms with 
Chatrapati Sahu". Within a year or two thereafter he fell from 
Sahu’s grace, and Sahu appointed Bhosale Raghuji I in place of 
KanhojI. KanhojI ran for help to the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
But the latter offered no .shelter to KanhojI when retriinded by 
Sahu that this would be against the agreement entered into by 
the two powers, Chatrapati and Nizam, viz., neither of them 
should give asylum to the enemy of the other. Bhosale Raghuji 
I and KanhojI were already at cross roads as they had disputes 
regarding their shares in the ancestral jdgir. Raghuji was pres¬ 
sing his uncle Kaiihoji to give him his share in the jdgir. So 
Ibng as KanhojI had no son he looked upon Raghuji as his 
successor and child. For sometime Raghuji lived with KanhojI, 
his uncle. However, when by God’s grace KanhojI got a son his 
attitude towards Raghuji changed. He loved him no more. 
KanhojI was recalcitrant and was not regularly paying the dues 
to the central treasury. It seems that his refetions with Peswd 
Bajirav 1, the most influenclal personality at the court of Sahu, 
were neither cordial. They were rather strained. The result 
was that KanhojI fell from ChaUapati Sahu’s grace. Sahu sent 
Raghuji against KanhojI. When Raghuji stormed Bham, the 
headquarters of Kanhoji, the latter escaped towards WanI but was 
overcome, defeated and taken a prisoner at Mandar. Kanhoji 
was handed over to the Chatrapati and spent the remaining part 
of his life in custody. This incident took place in 1730. Kanhoji, 
who was re.sponsible for founding Mariitha power in Gondwana 
and Orkssa, thus ended his career as an unfortunate prisoner. 

Raghuji was granted the mokmd right of Deur near WanI before 
he was sent against Kanhoji, in 1728. The title of Send-Sdheh- 
Suhhdship was conferred on him, and sanads were issued on 

*R.C./.,pp. 133—36.This work describes Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda, It was 
originally prepared by one Sitaram Shastri Kanchanpalliwar in 1865 for the Settlement 
Commissioner of Chanda. A copy of the same was preserved and was found in the 
records of one Prabhakar Domalwar of Chanda, In this original copy it is stated that 
Shahu ordered Kanhoji Bhosale to invade the Gond Kingdoms of Deogad and 
Chandrapur as the Gonds had become defiant. Kanhoji ravaged Deogad territory 
but was not successful in subduing the Gonds. According to the original copy 
Shahu ordered Kanhoji toinvadethe Gondterritory in the Phasali year 1 107 i.e., in 
1697 A.D. In 1697 Shahu was in the custody of Aurangzeb. He came to the 
Maratha country in 1 707 and crowned himself asthe Chhatrapati in 1 708. The year 
of Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda 1697 A.D, (1.107 Phasali), is obviously wrong. The 
account of Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda too has to be taken with a grain of salt. 

In the KNBB p.38,it is stated that Kanhoji Bhosale established his rule over Berar, 
attacked Chandrapur and Deogad, looted some parganas thereof and returned to 
Berar. There is no mention of his defeat at Chandrapur or Chanda. 

The source quoted in RC/pp. 133—37, states that Kanhoji was defeated and 
forced to flee by the army of Ram Shah. The source further says that Shahu sent 
Raghuji against Kanhoji because of Kanhoji’s defeat at Chandrapur. The date of 
Kanhoji’s death given in the source is 1112 Phasali, i.e., 1702 A.D., and that of 
Raghuji’s rule over Chandrapur 1125 Phasali, i.e., 17l5.'rhese dates are absolutely 
wrong, therefore, one cannot take the sourcegivenin RCI, as authentic. It is written 
in praise of Ram Shah and belittles Kanhoji. 

Vol. 20, pp. 6, 7. 
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28-2-1723, granting him the right to collect mokdsa and cauth 
irom Paiagand Ritpur of Sarkdr Goval, Prant Warhad, Devgad 
and Candrapur of Prdnt Gondawana, Prdnt Multal, Prdnt above 
the Ghats, Prdnt Chattisgad, Prdnt Bastar, Prdnt Makasudabad 
(Mursidahad, i.e., Bengal), Patna and Allahabad. The date of 
this sanad 1723, A.D. mentioned in the Ndgpurkar Bhosalydnei 
Bakhar is not correct. This sanad was issued between 1728 and 
1730*. 

About 1730, Raghuji marched on Candrapur but did not wage a 
war finding its ruler Ram Sah of saintly disposition. Raghuji was 
so much impressed by Ram Sah that he honoured him with dress, 
collected the tribute and left Ihe Candrapur territory unmolested^ 
Towards the end of Ram Sah’s reign (1734 A.D.) the Mo'kdsddr 
of Gadabori in the Brahmapuri tahsil rebelled against him. It 
was tjuickly t|uelled by Semaji alias Sankar Dhume who was 
appointed for this task. In the engagement that took place Semaji 
brought the Aiokdsddr a captive but lost his nose. Ram Sah 
honoured his valiant servant by presenting him a palanquin and a 
gold nose. Sem.iji secured from Ram Sah a sanad for Deshpande- 
ship of 209 villages of Paragand Gadbori and also a sanad for 
mokdsgiri of Navargahv^. 

From the documents describing the grants, etc., made by the 
Gond Kings we find that they styled themselves as “Rdjesri 
Mahdrdjddhirdj Sri Bhupatirdj", Sri Rdmhhefi Rdje or Rdjeirt 
Nllakanthasfihaji Rdje, Gosavl*. 

Ram Sah constructed tanks and ghats. The famous Ramala 
tank built by him was named after him^ Ram Sah died in 1735. 
He was remembered for a long time for his saintliness. 

Ram Sah was succeeded by his son Nllkanth Sah (1735—1751), 
who was ill fanual as a tyrant given to vices. 

When Raghuji was busy with the Bengal expeditions, Raghu- 
nath Sing, the Diu’dn of the Gond King of Devgad, with, the help 
of Nllkanth S;lh, tried to overthrow Raghuji’s sway. Raghuji in 
1748, seeking resjiite from the Bengal affair, invaded Devgad and 
killed Raghunath Sing. He next proceeded against Nllkanth 
Sah and defeated him. 


Nllkanth Sah s hereditary Diwan MahadajI Vaidya was not 
happy with his master and had secretly invited Raghuji Bhosale 
to invade Candrapur Kingdom. Nllkanth Sah got scent of this 
treachery and poisoned his Diwan Mahatlaji Vaidya to death. 

With his defeat by Raghuji Bhosale, Nllkanth Sah had to 
enter into a treaty with him. The treaty is dated 1159 Phasali 
year, i.e., 1749 A.D. According to this treaty Nllkanth Sah 


^KNBB. p. 42, Also see Grant DulF, A History of the Marathas, Vol. I, o. 424 
(1912). 

® KNPl. p. 37, Eitac t date of this invasion cannot be ascertained. 

3 RCT.pp. 138^40. 

4 RCI.pp. 141, 153. 
s RCI.tk ISl. 
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CHAP TER 2. surrendered to Raghuji 
History s^>are was as follows: — 


two-third revenue of his kingdom. The 


Gonds. 
Nllkanth Sah 
and end of the 
Candrapur 
House. 


Raghuji 


Brother’s share 
Cauth 

Sar- DeSmukhi 


Rs. a. p. 
37 8 0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0 


Nilkanfh Sah 


Rs. a. p. 

Brother’s share 37 8 0 


Total .. 72 8 0 


37 8 0 


This account has been secured from the authentic copy of the 
original documents in the possession of Srimant Raja Balasaheb 
Citnavis of Nagpur, In these documents cauth is termed as 
chaharam. The city of Candrapur together with the fort which 
was in excellent condition was retained by Raghuji for himself. 
Kasahe Ballalpur i.e., Ballar^h >vas left to Nilkanth. The 
ancient fort of Wainigad fell to Raghuji’s share. 

Raghuji appointed Sivajlpant Talkute as the keeper of the fort 
of Candrapur. Timaji Sagadev, Nilkanth Sah’s Divan sought 
service with Raghuji as his old master could not afford to main¬ 
tain his services. 

In 1751, Nilkanth foolishly took the possession of Candrapur 
fort by driving the Diwan Talkute out. Raghuji immediately 
swooped upon Nilkanth, defeated him without any difficulty and 
imprisoned him permanently in the fort of Ballalpur. Raghuji 
took all the care of the royali prisoner. Thus ended the Gond 
house of Candrapur when pitted against the superior power of 
the Marathas. 

Administration The history of Candrapur as already observed falls into three 

under Gonds. distinct periods; the Gond, the Maratha and the British. Bet¬ 
ween the Gond and the Maratha periods the Bahamanis, the 
Adil Sahs of Bijapur and the Moghals for sometime established 
their sovereignty over Candrapur. Whether the Imad Sahi of 
Berar with its seat at Ellicpur, during its short existence, extend¬ 
ed its sway over Candrapur Cannot be ascertained for want of 
evidence. These Muslim rulers were quite content when the 
Gond rulers of Candrapur accepted their sovereignty and paid 
them tribute regularly. Owing to the wild nature of Candrapui 
country they could neither establish their sway there nor had 
they enough time to undertake the venture as they were pre¬ 
occupied with other important political matters. In effect the 
internal administration of Candrapur remained practically un¬ 
affected during the Muslim interlude. In studying the adminis¬ 
trative history of Candrapur, therefore, one has to reckon with 
the Gond, Maratha and the British periods as of consequence. 
Islamic elements in Canda administration are to be traced to the 
Maratha rule as it was of a hundred years duration and effective, 
and when it commenced it was itself impregnated with Muslim 
influence. 
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The original source-material of the Gond period for Candrapur 
is extremely scanty. All records concerning Candii administra¬ 
tion were destroyed by one influential Brahmin Lihgopant Diksit 
between I«iy and 1823, as he found them containing evidence 
unsuited to his designs. He had amassed a vast fortune and 
owned a number of villages’. The administrative history of 
Candrapur of the Gond period has, therefore, to be compiled 
mainly from the extant papers of the Maratha period and the 
references found in the history of the British period. 


CHAPTER 3. 

History. 

Gonds. 

Administration 
under Gonds. 


The Gond administration forms an important chapter of 
Candrapur histmv revealing as it does the Gondi concept of 
administration, the importance they attached to agriculture and 
the efforts thev made for the hahilitation of the country. 


Under the Gonds, land was divided into two categories 
Zatnindaii and non-Zamindari or Khdlm. The Khdlsd part of 
the country was portioned out into numerous divisions, each of 
which was governed by a KUleddr —Fort Keeper—known as 
Divan. He wa.‘ namerl after the fort where he resided. The 
killd unit was si li divided into barsas or groups of villages, hut a 
village was described according to its main division. Thus Cop 
in the Wairagad paragand was styled mauza Cop, kille Wairagad. 
There are no pap(;rs available showing these divisions under the 
Gonrf Kings. Inn in 1775 A.D., twenty-six years after the Mara- 
iha conc|ucst .some of the divisions mentioned are as follows: — 

Divisions in 1775 Divisions to which they belonged in 1869 


I. 


1. 

Haveli ParagapS. 

2. 

BallSrpOr 



3. 

Rajj?ad 



4. 

Barsaga^ 

2. 

Rajgad Paragapa. 

5. 

flhatkul 

3. 

Ghatkul Paragana. 

6. 

Ambgiinv .. "1 



7. 

Gadhciroli .. ? 

4. 

Ambgaiiv Paragana. 

8, 

Konsurl • • J 



9. 

Brahmapuri ] 

5. 

Brahmapuri Paragana. 

10 . 

Gadborl I 

6. 

Gadborl Paragapa. 

n. 

Ptieraagadh • • J 



12 . 

Wair^Ead 

7. 

Wairagad Paragapa. 

13. 

i5<rganv 

8. 

Waroda Parkgana. 

14. 

Bhalidak 



15. 

Bhandtik 

9. 

Bhandak Paragana. 

16. 

Afta Khatofa 



17. 

N<-ri 



18. 

Kuraingi 

-10. 

Cimur Prragapa. 

19. 

Gondwar^ .. ^ 



20. 

Nandori 



21. 

Nandgiinv 



22. 

Pohna 



23. 

Undori 

.-Wardha District. 

24. 

Devli 



25. 

Nacangaiiv 



26. 

Ar i .., 



27. 

Wiion S-lirpur 



28. 

Mardl 

^Woon District. 

29. 

Ralcgariv 



30. 

Manikgadh 

1 


31. 

^iirpCr 

^-Hyderabad Territory. 

32. 

Bejur 

1 


33. 

Tunga6x' 

J 



^LSRLRSC.pp. 120. 127. 
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After the Treaty of Devgahv in 1803, the territory to the right 
bank of Wardha and the Pranahita was ceded to the Nizam, 
Waroda, Cimur and Brahmapuri were first included in Nagpur 
but later retransferred to Candrapur—the former in 1837-38 and 
the latter in 1820-21. 


Zantindaris. The Zaminddfis were settled in 1869 after taking into account 
their history as it came down either through the Gond or the 
Maratha reigns. A brief account of the Zaminddfis would not 
be out of place as it enables us to know their status and function 
under the Gonds and the Marathiis. 

Major Lucie Smith compares the Canda Zaminddrs with 
the English Barons and the Scottish chiefs, who were men ruling 
on the spot as the admini.strators at the centre were away, in the 
days of clumsy and slow means of communication. They exer¬ 
cised large powers hut were not recognized either by the Gond 
or the Maratha Government. They were regarded as nobles and 
were required to furnish a small contingent to the overlord when 
needed. They do not seem to have owned absolute right in the 
soil. In fact this concept does not seem to have existed in any 
part of India in the past. 

The Gond and Maratha rulers made and unmade Zaminddrs 
at pleasure. Around 1790 an instance is noted in which the 
Maratha Government took one tdlukd from each of the Amba- 
gad Cauki, Palusgad and .Wairagad Zamindans and formed a 
new Zaminddri called Gevarda and bestowed it upon a Muslim 
who was the Divan of the Wairagad chiefs. Similar reshuffling 
was made in the nineteenth century. 

The terms of tribute and the number of men to be furnished 
for police duty were often altered. From these instances one 
could infer that the Zaminddrs enjoyed no absolute rights in the 
soil either under the Gonds or the Marathas. 

At the time of the land revenue settlement of Canda in 1869, 
one of the jprovisions not approved by the Central Government 
was, that on the death of a Zaminddr, his estate in default of a 
son, should devolve upon his widow. This mode of succession 
was obtaining among the chiefs of Candrapur from time im¬ 
memorial and was found to be in existence among all classes of 
landlords. In particular it suited well the Gond women who in 
history have, more often than not, displayed good common 
sense, courage, managerial ability, economy and moderation, 
which were usually wanting in their extravagant brothers and 
husbands'. Rdni Durgavati of Gadha-Mandla and Rant Hiral of 
Candrapur are noted in history for their valour and good 
government. 

Gadha or a Killd was an important administrative unit, as well 
as a military station. The importance attached by the Gond 


‘LSRLRSC.pp. 179-80. 
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rulers to the gadhs or kilMs is well displayed in the fifty-two CHAPTER 2. 
gadhs in which the administrative units of Gadha-Mandlii were —:—- 

distributed’. History. 

Gonds. 

The British alter the land revenue settibment of Candrapur Administration 
grouped the Zaminddri’s into two divisions the northern and the under Gonds. 
southern, the former being attached to Wairagad and the latter Zamindaris. 
to Ambegahv, These two divisions had in all twenty Zamin- 
ddrts,. A brief survey of these Zamindaris yielding their history 
is given here. 

Ambdgad Cauki Zaminddn —The family of these Zaminddrs 
hailed from Maudhl originally and belonged to the Khatulvar 
Gonds of the MuninI Section. The Zaminddr in 1869, Umrav 
Sing could read and write Nagari and was fairly intelligent. 

Aundhi Zarninddrl. —Situated on the eastern highland, the 
tract presented a picturesque panorama. Most of the area of this 
Zaminddri w;is under forest. Aundhi the capital was a hamlet 
of 16 houses, having Raj Gonds, Halbas and Dhers. 

Dhdnord Zaminddri. —It was owned by one Sitaram Thakur of 
tbe Raj Gond race. The Zaminddri is recorded to be of great 
antiquity bur had no reliable accounts or documents. 

DudhmdM Zaminddri. —The Zaminddr Bharik Riiv was a 
young man of pleasing manners., In this area Marathi and 
Gondl dialects were spoken. Situated in the Waingahgi valley 
the Zaminddri was picturesque. The family had a copper sanad 
(plate) which was plundered. 

Geivards Zaminddri. —This was founded at the close of the 
eighteenth century by a Muslim dhdn of the Wair%ad Chiefs. 

Jharapaprd and Khutgdnv Zamindaris. —Both these Zamin- 
ddris are recorded as very ancient hut yielded no documents at 
the time of the settlement. The Zaminddr of Jharapapra was a 
Halba and that of Khiitgahv, a Raj Gonci. 

Korecd, Kotgiil and Murmgdnv .Zamindaris. —The first and the 
last of these were ancient without documents in their possession. 

In these and other Zamindaris, tank and well water was 
commonly used for irrigation since Gondl times. 

Pdndbdras Zaminddri. —^This was a very ancient Zaminddri of 
the Raj Gond rac:e of the MuranI section. At Ramgad in this 
area there was an old fort, and near Devulsud there were 
remains of an ancient temple. 

At one time, the Zaminddrs of this area were subject to the 
Haihaya rulers of Chattisgad. According to the tradition a 
formei chief of Piinabafas, Dham §ah, displayed great vglour in 
an engagement with the Delhi troops in virtue of which the 
emperor bestowed upon him Princeship over Wairagad chief 
and other insignia of rank—worclie^ (fan of peacock feathers) 
and a cauri ff.-in of horsehair set in a silver socket). These 
emblems of d ignits- were not possessed by any Zaminddr. 

'Rambharosa Apraw al: C'adha-Matidla Ke Gond Rojo—Semat 2018, pp. 47_50. 
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Nizam Sah, the Zamindar of this place sided with Appasaheb 
Bhosale in 1818, in his struggle with the British. He was joined 
hy other chiefs. In an engagement at Goelgahv near Rang! a 
British detachment of 70 was cut to the last man. Nizam Sah 
was driven back, pardoned, and his Zaminddri was restored to 
him. 


Palasgad, Rangi, Sirsundi and Sonsari Zaminddris. —AH' these 
Zaminddris were ancient, possessing no documents. About the 
first there are anecdotes of the warlike character of its chiefs. 


Aheri Zaminddri. —This was a grand Zaminddri having 
among other things teak and shisam probably unequalled in 
quantity in any other part of India. 

Dharm Rav, the chief at the time of settlement was receiving 
education in a High School. He belonged to a line related to the 
royal family of Candrapur. The family has always been loyal 
to its sovereigns. In 1749 it fought for the Gond king, in 1773 
for Mudhoji Bhosale the Send-Dhurandhar of Candrapur, in 1818 
for Appasaheb Bhosale of Nagpur and in 1858 for the Queen of 
England. 

This family has suffered from hcirlessness. 

Chandala, Gilgaon, Pnwee Mulanda and Potegaon Zaminddris .— 
Of these Zaminddris some arc recorded to be very ancient at the 
time of settlement. 

From this description of the Zaminddrs it is obvious that they 
held large tracts of land on a kind of feudal tenure. With the 
exception of two, all Candrapur Zaminddrs were descendents of 
chiefs who for hundreds of years administered the tract owing 
allegiance to the paramount power. The Gond kings controlled 
them sternly, promptly punishing them for plundering and 
rebellion^ 


Khdhd System. 


In the Khalsa or non-Zaminddri area those villages which were 
granted as mukdsds, muktd and tukum were regarded as the pro¬ 
perty of the grantee. The grantee paid a fixed annual sum 
which was not subject to alteration. Forest lands or waste 
villages taken for cultivation were often bestowed upon such 
tenures. But where these terms were not applicable the lessee 
held land either rent free or at a low rate ranging from three to 
five years. At the expiration of the period the village was subject 
to assessment like it.s neighbouring areas. The cultivated lands 
in all other villages were settled yearly with the royts. The 
village officer was Mukaddam or PateV. 


The Zaminddrs as already observed held large tracts of land 
on a sort of feudal tenure. 


^LSRLRSC. pp. 185—202. 
^LSRLRSC. p. 120. 
3LSRLRSC. p. 184. 
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In the Khalsd area the Mukdsdars held rent-free villages 
generally in lieu of military or religious services. The Muktd- 
Mrs held estates and permanent annual demands which were not 
subject to alterations. The Tukumdars had to pay fixed rent for 
as much area of land as coul'd be watered by a tank which they 
had constructed. 

The Patels called as Mdlguzdrs held villages on short lease at 
the pleasure of the Gond Government and were in fact just 
middlemen betweeit the Government and the actual cultivators 
of the soil’. 

Every village, however small, had a Mukuddam or Patel, a 
Kotvdr and Bhumak. If the village was of bigger size it had in 
addition to these officers a Haud’dar, a Mahdjan, a Vdrl (car¬ 
penter) and a Khali. For a large village or a group of v’llages 
there was a Pdnde and a Ndnoti Sonar (goldsmith). In the later 
period of the Gondi rule was added a. Josi (village priest) and in 
some cases a (larpagree. 

The terms Muk iddam and Patel seem to have been synony¬ 
mous in the Maratha period in the Candrapur area. In the older 
documents the rerm used is Miikdddam but fthis was gradually 
replaced by the term Patel. The duty of the Mukaddam or 
Patel was to collect the Government revenue from the ryots and 
pay, it in the paragand treasury, to help the cultivators by offering 
them advances of grain for food and seed, and to encourage 
cultivation. He had also to arrest culprits, settle petty disputes, 
cater for the needs of travellers of position, and in general to carry 
out all Government orders as he might be asked to. As remu¬ 
neration for hi.s services he held revenue free lands the annual 
value of which was roughly estimated at ten per cent of the 
annual total demand on the village. He had also certain emolu¬ 
ments such as fees on marriages. The office in practice became 
hereditary, personal to the holder unencumbered by any right 
to share by other members of the family. 

The Kotvar was always a Dher or Pradhan and was the watch¬ 
man of the village. He was well acquainted with the village 
history, fields and boundaries. He reported to the Mukaddam 
or the Patel whatever happened in the village, traced out the 
culprits and captured them. He .supplied provisions to respect¬ 
able travellers and arranged for their transport. He also provid¬ 
ed forage. 

In lieu of his services he annually received from each ryot a 
head-load of crop. On the occasion of marriage ceremonies and 
festivals he received certain presents. Dead cattle, sheep, etc., 
were his perquisites. More often than not he held revenue free 
land of small value. 

'LSRLRSC,?. 14, 

A-179—7-A. 
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A-179-7-B 


The Bhumak was always a Raj Gond and performed religious 
ceremonies of the village God. He used charms against tigers, 
rememhered village boundary marks, helped village patrolling, 
fetched water for Government officials visiting the village and. 
supplied the Batel leaves for plates (patmvalT). From each ryot 
he received annually about a Kudav of grain and generally had 
a field or some mohwd trees rent-free. 

The Havalddr assisted the Patel in carrying out Government 
orders, and was fed by him. In addition he received a payali or 
two of grain from every ryot. 

The Mahdjan though strictly not an official, advanced grain to 
the cultivators and helped Patel in matters concerning village 
administration. 

The Vdri (carpenters) and Khdti (blacksmith) repaired the 
agricultural implements of the village, receiving annually a head- 
load of grain for every plough. 

The Pandid was the village accountant who prepared its 
lagvfms. He annually received a Kiidav of grain on each plough. 
He also received a small fee on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies. 

The Ndnoti Sonar (goldsmith) tested the village rupee and in 
exchange received from two to four pdyalis of grain annually on 
each plough. 

The Josl was always a Brahmin and functioned as the village 
priest and astrologer among the Hindus. He found out from the 
almanac days auspicious and inauspicious, performed marriages, 
other ceremonies and religious rites. He often held rent-free 
land and received a rupee or two from the village. He was 
separately paid by persons who consulted him on special occasions 
and asked him to perform religious ceremonies for them. 

This office seems to have been added to the village when the 
Gondi territory was inhabited by a large number of Hindus who 
needed his service as required by their religion. 

At a later date perhaps, the Gonds utilised his services. 

The Garpagdri’s duty was to prevent hailstorms, but only a few 
of these men were found in the Candrapur district at the time of 
the 1869 settlement—as then they were mainly confined to the 
extreme west. 

Next to the village the bigger administrative unit was the 
paragana. When in full muster-roll it had the following 

1. Killeddr or Divan. 

2. Desmukh. 

3. Despdnde, 
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4. Sit Alukdddam. 

5. WimJii Pande. 

6. Kdrkuii. 

7. Poldur. 

8. N'lj Pande. 

The Killedar later known as Divan was the governor of the 
paragand. 

The Dehnnkli, the Despande and the Sir Mukaddam were 
entrusted witli the duty of extending cultivation in the paragand. 
They were nor to allow the village to fall waste and were to make 
annual settlements. 

The Desniiikh was: first in rank and had control over the other 
two. Next to him was the Despande and was in charge of the 
village papers which were furnished to him through the Wardd- 
peinde. The Sir Xlukaddam’s duty was to explain the orders to 
the Mukaddam or the Patel and to report to the Diwdn how 
cultivation was progressing. All these officers were styled as 
Zaminddrs enjoyi ig certain dues in cash and kind. They also 
held rent-free lands. These officers were not found in all the 
paragands. Ai the time of settlement (1869) they were absent in 
the area ca.st of Waingangif or in the Brahmapuri paragand. 
Probably th(4i duties here were performed by the Waicldpande. 

The Warddpande collected and examined the annual papers of 
each village prepared and submitted to him by the Pande. When 
he was directed to raise any special impost called hurgim, he 
assisted the Desmukh, the Despande and the Sir Mukaddam in 
assessing it ratahU over the paragand. 

The Kdrkun was the, Divan’s clerk and did all sort of writing 
for him. 

The Potddr tested money paid into the treasury and received 
annually from 8 annas to a rupee per village as salary. 

The Ndj Pande supervised matters connecred with the Govern¬ 
ment granary. 

The work of preparing and testing the village papers commenc¬ 
ed after the rainy sea.son. In summer the Pnteh assembled at 
the paragand lieaffipiarters and the settlement for the year was 
finally fixed. I'ht basis on which Government assessment was 
made is not kimun in the absence of contemporary documents. 
However, from rhe public memory it seems that the land revenue 
appropriated Iw the Gond Government was light and not exact¬ 
ing. 7'he system of farming villages to individuals was quite 
unknown. Special imposts or burguns which were levied 
tiecasionally were not distressing to the people. The agriculturists 
of the settlement petriod (1869) looked back upon the Gond rule 
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as the gohlcn age o£ their country which had vanished once for 
all. In the latter part of the Gond rule Candrapur attained 
prosperity the like of which was not witnessed thereafter.‘ 

The strucUne of Candrapur administration under the Gonds 
was semi-feudal. The entire territory was apportioned among 
different petty or smaller chiefs who owed allegiance to their 
overlords or the Rajas. The Rajm were at first feudal superiors 
receiving only military service from the lesser chiefs. The Rajas 
like their feudatories had their own territorial domain in which 
alone they exercised direct authority. This system is traceable 
to ancient times and was definitely Gondi in character. 

The entire country was divided into paragatms each consisting 
of a number of vihages. Each of them had a Zamindar with the 
establishment of a Desmtikh and a Despdnde. The Marathas 
removed them retaining only their Kamdvisddr whose original 
denomination was Hudar. They also retained the accountant 
Phadnavis who was formerly known as Muharlr and the Wardd- 
pdnde or the recorder of the village accountis. The Waradpdnde 
had deputies all over the country to keep the lagvdn accounts of 
the actual position of cultivation, occupancy and rents of the 
lands. This office existed under the Gonds and was continued 
by the Marathas. The office of the priti under the Gonds corres¬ 
ponded to that of the Phadnavis under the Marathas. But what 
is puzzling in this system obtaining in Devgad and Candrapur 
is a net-work of permanent and hereditary officials extending over 
the whole area in which the feudal chiefs have no place^. 

A closer study of the facts helps to solve the apparent puzzle. 
According to Sir Richard Jenkins who had made a careful study 
of the revenue administration of the territory under the Bhosales, 
the tract from Waingafiga eastwards was parcelled out amongst 
the Gond Zaminddrs at the time of Maratha conquest. These 
Gond Zaminddrs were warlike and of wild and irregular habits. 
The word Zamindar here connotes a local chief and not a local 
officer. The highly centralized administration through Huddrs, 
Despdndes etc., was originally not of the Gonds. This system 
is better known as Khdlsd.^ It was found only in the area adioin- 
ing Berar, where it was introduced at an early date under Hindu 
rule. When the Rrij-Gonds extended their sway over the low 
country i.e., from the Wainganga river eastward they found the 
Khdlsd system prevailing in some parts of the newly acquired 
territory, and simply continued it. The Khdlsd system though 
sufficiently old was later in time sequence than the semi-feudal 
system indigenous to Gondawana. 

Another possible explanation of the prevalence of the Khdlsd 
system in Candrapur is that it was introduced there, at least in 
some parts, by the Muslims when they overran it. They applied 

’LSRLRS.C. pp. 120—22. | ~ 

“Sir Richard Jenkins —Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur (1827) 
Ed. 1901., pp. 67, 71. 
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the system to Candrapur taking jt from Bertir which had fallen 
into their hands first. During the period between the fall of the 
Muslim power and the establishment of the Maratha rule over 
Candrapur, the Conds of Canda were practically independent and 
it is Cjuite possible that they continued the system— khdha — 
which had been introduced by the Muslims. 

In this regard it may be noted that in Damoh, Narasihgpur and 
Harai which for a long time retained their typical Gondl 
character, l)efore they were affected either by the Moghal or the 
Marathil influences, the administrative system native to the 
Gonds was prevailing. For instance in Damoh the petty chiefs 
enjoyed land revenue in lieu of the military service they render¬ 
ed to the overlord. In addition they offered annuady a jar of 
butter Or a couple of bamboo sticks to their overlord as a token 
of their subordination to him. The Candrapur Raj Gond too was 
offered jungle products and tiger skins by his subordinates every 
year when the court met.’ 

At the time oE the Land Revenue Settlement of Canda (1869) 
majority of the Zamind^lrs are recorded to have held positions as 
subordinates of the feudal type since the time of the Gonds. 

Nilkanth Sah the Gond king (1735—1751) before he was 
subjugated hy the Marathas styled himself as Mahardjadhirdj 
Sri Bhupati Rdjein Nllakantha^ahaji Raje. This clearly shows 
Maratha influence even before the conquest of Candrapur by 
them.“ 

With the imprisonment of Nilkanth Sah in 1751 by RaghujI 1, 
Candrapur passed directly under the rule of the Bhosales of Nagpur 
and remained with them till 1853. In fact since the deposition 
of Appasaheb Bhosale by the English in 1818, the Bhosales of 
Nagpur lost their independent status. This state of affairs con¬ 
tinued till 1853. At the end of 1853 Bhosale Raghuji 111 died 
without a male heir and the entire Raj of the Bhosales fell a 
victim to Dalhousie’s famous doctrine of lapse. The Bhosale 
Rdj was annexed to the British territory and on 18-12-1854 the 
administration of Candrapur was taken over by Mr. R. S. Ellis 
of the Madras Civil Service as its first Deputy Commissioner®. 

As early as !803 by the Treaty of Devgahv, the Bhosales of 
Nagpur had ceded to the British, territory to the east of the river 
Wardha. From this paralysing stroke they never recovered and 
died their political death in 1853. 

During the Bhosale rule, 1751—1853, Candrapur underwent 
many changes, political and administrative. By the rule of 
primogeniture the eldest son of the House of the Bhosales ruled 
at Nagpur with the title Send-Sdheb-Subhd bestowed upon him 

^Nagpur District Gazetteer, 1966, p. 59. 
p. 153; 

3LSRLRSC. p. 75 
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CH APTER 2. scions of the unior branch were gben charge of Candra- 

Hlstory. pur with the title Send-Dhumndhar. This arrangement was 

Chanda originally suggested by Raghuji I. For securing sanction to this 
Bhosal™of arrangement officially from the Chatrapati of Satara, the Bhosale’s 
Nagpur, of Nagpur had to approach the all powerful Pesvds from time 

(1751—1853) to time. In matters of general policy the Bhosales of Nagpur 
were supposed to follow the Pesva as the Prime Minister, and to 
help him. The family dissensions among the sons of Raghuji I 
ruling at Nagpur and Candrapur often ended in bloody wars. 
There was contest for Send-Sdheb-Subhdship and Send-Dhuran- 
dharship. After the Third Battle of Panipat the Pesvd House 
lost its unity. Following the death of Pesvd Madhavrav I the 
rivalry for Pesvdship between Raghunathrav and Nariiyanrav 
culminated in the assassination of the latter. The parties at 
Poona led to formation of factions at the Nagpur Court among 
the sons of Raghuji I. The faction.s continued even during the 
period of Raghuji’s grandsons. The history of Candrapur was 
naturally affected by the course of events taking place both at 
Poona and Nagpur. The fate of Candrapur is seen to have been 
tied inevitably with the affairs at Nagpur and Poonii. Since 1751 
Candrapur lost its typical Gondi character and was slowly influ¬ 
enced by that of the Bhosales, ie., the Marathas. With the end 
of the Bhosale rule over Candrapur ended the mediaeval period of 
its history. The British ushered in the modern age. 

Raghuji I, who was responsible for annexing the Gond King¬ 
dom of Candrapur to Niigpur, died in 1755. He had four sons 
JanojT, MudhojI, Bimbaji and SiibajT. Janoji being the eldest 
naturally considered that he was entitled for the gddi of Nagpur 
and the title Send-Sdheh-Snhhd. But MudhojI, who was next to 
him^ in age, claimed for himself Nagpur gddl and Send-Sdheh- 
Subhdship, on the plea that he was the son of the eldest wife of 
Raghuji I, though junior in age to Janoji. 

When Raghuji was on his death bed, Janoji and Sabaji were 
'with him while MudhojI was sent with an army to reduce the 
fort of Gavilgad. On getting the news of his father’s death 
MudhojI strengthened his position at the newly conquered fort 
of Gavilgad, but Janoji secured it for himself deceitfully. 

War between Differences between the two brothers became keener every 
Janoji and day. Janoji had the support of influential persons and diplomats 

MudhojI. father’s regime such as, Baburav Kanhere, RakhamajI 

Ganes Citnavis, Trimbakaji Raje Bhosale, KrisnajI Govind, the 
Subheddr of Berar, Narahar Ballal, the Subhedd/r of Nagpur, 
givhhat Sathe, the noted Subheddr of Cuttack, Raghuji Karande, 
Bimbaji Vanjal, Narhoji Jacak, 6lvaji KeSav Talkute, Girmaji 
Khanderav, Anandrav Wagh and Krsnaji Atole. MudhojI was 
backed by Sadiisiv Hari, the Desmukh of Paroje related to him and 
Dinkar Vinayak, Sivaji Vinayak and Narasihg Bhavani of Prabhu 
community. 
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After a few skirmishes the differences between the two brothers 
were settled for sometime through the mediation of Pesvd Bajaji 
Bnjirav. The two brothers were called to Poona by the Pesva. 
JanojT was granted Send-Sdheb-Suhhdship and was to rule at 
Nagpur : to appease Mudhoji the title of Send-Dhurandhar was 
bestowed upon him with Candrapur as his headquarters, Bimbajl 
was given the charge of Chattisgad and Sabaji was to administer 
from Darve in Ber:ir. This arrangement was-made by the Pesvd 
in 1757, but the sanad of Send-Sdheb-Subhdship was actually 
given to Janoji as late as 1761 when Madhavrav I was the Pe^vd’. 

When the negotiations between the brothers were on, the 
Pesvd demanded from them the time-honoured nazardnd-present — 
for settling their differences. The sum of the nazardnd which 
was quite big is said to have been substantially brought down by 
Devajlpant Ctnghade who at this time seems to have been a 
promising young diplomat. ■ He was the chief counsellor of 
Janoji in all political matters but by his intrigues soon came to 
be hated by Mudhoji Bhosale and also by the Poona Court. 

Within a year after the death of Raghuji I, Ballal Sah, the son 
of Nilkanth Salt, availing himself of the fratricidal war between 
Janoji and Mudhoji, collected the Gonds and Rohilas and took 
the fort of Canda. Mudhoji sent his general Mahipatrav, who 
restored the fort without much difficulty. Ballal Sah, who had 
escaped from Ciinda fort, was overtaken at Ganapur of the Ghat- 
kul paragand. A bloody war ensued in which Ballal Sah was 
wounded by a cannon ball and taken a prisoner to Nagpur. In 
1789 Raghuji If released him and graciously offered him a pen¬ 
sion for maintenance. He was also known as Bombalya Ballal 
Sah^ 

The reconciliation between Janoji and Mudhoji brought about 
by Pesvd Bajaji Biijirav proved to be shortlived. Mudhoji was 
given the charge of Candrapur, according to the understanding, 
reached between the two brothers immediately after the death of 
Raghuji. But he continued to press his demand that Janoji 
being the eldest should reside at Nagpur, whereas he should be 
in charge of the actual administration. Jlinoji was not agreeable 
to this suggestion and wanted that Mudhoji and himself should 
administer their territories from Nagpur and Candrapur respec¬ 
tively as was decided in 1757 through the mediation of the 
Pesvd. As a resiih: of the family feud the revenue affairs of 
Berar were at sixes and sevens. The Pehd constantly demanded 
the dues from the Bhosale brothers amounting to Rs., 10,00,000 
as the share of each. Mudhoji had actually started collecting 
revenue from Berlir and distributing mokdsd rights to persons of 
his own choice, without caring for Janoji’s rights. Before matters 
went from bad to worse an attempt was made to reconcile the 
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^KNI.pp. 115-18. 

^KNBB. pp. 68, 69, 

^KNI. p, 118 and RCI. p. 165. 
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two brothers. Janoji sent RaghujI Karande and Balaji Kesav to 
Candrapur with a view to bringing Mudhoji to Nagpur for a 
talk. Mudhoji accompanied by his Phadnavls, Moro Raghunath 
arrived in Nagpur and the two brothers met and discus.sed 
matters on the auspicious day of Dasard, in October 1759. They 
could not arrive at any understanding and Mudhoji fearing 
arrest fled from Nagpur. He collected a force of 5,500. To 
counter this Janoji with his army started out from Nagpur on 
the first day of the Dipdvati festival. The two brothers with 
their forces encountered on the plain of Rahatganv near Amra-, 
vatl. Mudhoji was defeated and fled towards Karanja. The 
two brothers were once again reconciled on the agreement that 
Mudhoji should be in charge of the entire administration, and 
the trio RaghujI Karande, Tritnbakaji Raje and PirajI Nimbal- 
kar acting as mediators should ward off all diflerenccs in future. 
MudhojI’s partisans together with Mudhoji himself brought 
home to Janoji that it was Devajlpant Corghade, his chief 
counsel, who was mainly responsible for the continuation of the 
di.scord between them, and as such, should be kept in confine¬ 
ment in the fort of Devgad. Another man of Janoji unwanted 
by Mudhoji was Balaji Ke'^av Sapre. It was suggested that he 
should be imprisoned in the fort of Ambegafl in Bhandara, 
Janoji, of course, could not consent to this proposal as both 
Devajipant and Balaji Ke.^av were his right-hand men^ 

In the battle of Udgir Pesvd Bhausaheb had invited Janoji and 
Mudhoji to join him against the Nizam. Janoji with his 12,000 
force and Mudhoji with his contingent joined the Pe^vd when 
the war with the Nizam was over. The Bhosale brothers seem 
to have avoided accompanying Sadasivrav Bhau to Panipat as 
their financial condition was not satisfactory. Moreover, the 
nazardnd dues which they owed to the Pesvd amounting 
Rs. 20,00,000 were yet to be paid. Later when Nanisaheb Pesvd 
proceeded from South to help Sadasivrav Bhau who was locked 
up in the North, Janoji and Mudhoji accompanied him with 
their armies. But they returned along with the other Maratha 
noblemen as the sad news of the debacle of the Marathas reach¬ 
ed the Pe§vd Nanasaheb when he was on the banks of the 
Narmada’. 

In the post-Panipat period the political situation at Poona was 
y£j*y critical, (^uite a large number of families was in mourning 
throughout the Maratha country. Raghunathrav was secretly 
trying to secure the support of Haidar All and the Nizam as he 
coveted the office of the Pe^d for himself. Madhavrav I, since 
he assumed Pesvdship, was carefully watching the activities of 
his uncle Raghunath and his supporters. The Nizam, who was 
smarting under the shameful defeat he had suffered at Udgir, 
was eager to fish in the troubled waters of Poona politics. He 

^KNI. pp. 127, 128. 

»Km.p. 129. 

3Km. pp. 131-2. 
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saw within no time that the Poona Court was a house divided 
against itself owing to Raghuniithrav’s ambition to become the 
Pesvd. He found in Janoji a permanent enemy of the Pesvd and 
therefore Ins J'riend. The Pesvd’s difficulty was Nizam’s oppor¬ 
tunity. He held for Janoji the promise of making him the 
Chatrapali at Satan! or at least to place him in a position by 
virtue of which he could control the affairs of the Chatrapati. 
MudhojI Bhosale of Candrapur was inevitably drawn into this 
political tangle 

Madhavrav Pesvd faced the situation calmly and courageous¬ 
ly. By taking his uncle into confidence he defeated his arch 
enemy the Nizam in the Battle of Raksasabhuvan, in 1763. He 
next proceeiled against Janoji Bhosale who had formed an un¬ 
holy alliance with the Nizam in the sack of Poona. After 
Raksasabhuvan the Nizam joined hands with the Pesvd Madhav¬ 
rav I in his campaigns against Janoji. Janoji for his personal 
gains had deceived both the Peivd; and the Nizam. 
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On Hih October 1765, Madhavrav set out from Poona and 
was joined by Rukna-ud-daula, the Nizam’s Diudn with a force 
of seven to eight thousand. The two brothers Janoji and 
Mudhoji came together forgetting their differences in the hour 
of calamity. They carried the members of their family into the 
fort of Amner for safety. Nagpur was panic stricken. Timely 
peace was effected through the mediation of Raghunathrav who 
had a soft corner for Janoji, Devajipant, and Vyankat Moresvar, 
the Pesvd’s envoy at the court of Nagpurb The terms of peace 
were— 

(1) After the battle of Raksasabhuvan the PeSvd had secured 
territory from the Nizam. Out of this the Pe§vd had given to 
the Bhosales territory worth 32 lacs revenue. 

(2) Now the Bhosales should return territory yielding 24 lacs 
revenue to the Pesvd out of 32 lacs. 


(3) Tlie Nizam should receive from the PeSvd for the help 
he had rendered against Janoji, territory worth 15 lacs revenue 
out of his 24 lacs. 


The net result of this treaty (1766) which was finalised at 
Kholapfir was that the PeSvd got for himself territory worth nine 
lacs, the Nizam 15 lacs and the Bhosales 8 lacs®. Out of this 
territory yielding 8 lacs revenue the share of Mudhoji is not 
known. 

Janoji was not very happy with this arrangement arrived at in 
the treaty of Kholapur. He agreed to help Raghunath in his 
struggle with Pesvd Madhavrav I and drew upon himself the 
wrath of the latter. Madhavrav defeated his uncle Raghunath 
and imprisoned him. He next marched upon Nagpur with a 
view to teaching a lesson to Janoji once for all. Janoji deputed 


^KNI. pp, 160—2. 
*KNJ. p. 165. 
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Devajipant to Poona for talks. But this time the Pesvd was 
determined to punish Janoj! and carried Devajipant as his 
prisoner when he set out for the expedition. The Nizam sent 
his contingent of eight thousand under Rukna-ud-daula and 
Ramcandra Jfidhav. The Bhosales sent their family and 
jewellery into the fort of Gavilgad for safety. 

On 20th January 1769, the Pesvd stormed the fort of Amner 
and proceeded straight towards Nagpur, without chasing Janoji 
who had resorted to guerilla war tactics. Nagpur was sacked 
and burnt. The sack of Poona by Janoji on a previous occasion 
was fully avengedk Janoji at this time had the full co-operation 
of Mudhoji. After the loot of Ntlgpur the Bhosales defended 
themselves from the strong fort of Canda. The Pesvd’s army 
laid siege to Candrapur. Devajipant, the Machiaevellian diplo¬ 
mat of Janoji, who was at this time in the custody of the Pesvd, 
advised his master to address a letter to him—Devajipant— 
stating that the Pesvd should be encouraged to continue the siege 
of Candrapur which was not easily conquerable, so that a part of 
Janoji’s army would get time to fall upon Poona. The letter was 
to he dispatched in such a manner that it should he inevitably 
intercepted by Peh'd’s scouts. ITis trick had its effect^ Pesvd 
Madhavrav, who had other important urgent matters requiring 
his presence, hastily concluded a treaty with the Bhosales and 
withdrew the siege of Candrapur. 

The treaty between the Bhosales and Pesvd known as the 
Treaty of Kanakpur on the hanks of the Godavari was concluded 
on 23rd March 1769. Among the terms which are relevant to 
the history of Candrapur may be mentioned: — 

1. The Bhosales should help the Pesvd when called. 

2. The Bhosales should make no changes in their army 
without the consent of the Peh’d. 

3. Rebels from the Pesvd's territory should not be given a 
shelter by the Bhosales. 

4. The Bhosales should not have diplomatic relations with 
any one of the following powers without the permission of the 
Pesvd: The Pddasdh of Delhi, the Navdb of Oudh, the 
Rohillas, the English and the Nizam. 

5. The Bhosales should pay annually rupees 5 lacs in five 
instalments to the Pesvd as tribute. 

6. The Pesvd should not interfere with the internal affairs 
of Janoji so long as he was satisfactorily looking after his 
relations. 

7. The Bhosales should cede the following mahdls to the 
Pesvd: Reva Mukundpiir, Mahoba, Carthane, Jintur, Sakar- 
kherda and Mehekar. 


^KNI. p. 175. 
=^KNI. p. 180. 
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8. Ilie Bhosaks should dispatch an army against the 
English at Calcutta only when the Pesvd is not in need of 
their help. 

9. In the event of an invasion upon the Bhosales, the Pesvds 
should help tht:in'. 

These terms it seems were applicable both to JanojI and 
MudhojL Madhavrav’s aim in attacking Janoji was to stop the 
English from sending him any help. Aftei Janoji’s death 
Mudhoji became the ruler of Nagpur in addition to Candrapur 
which wa,s already with him. 
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In the early months of 1772, Janoji had been to Theur to see 
Madbavrav Ptsod wbo was on his death bed. Both the Pesva 
and Janoji had friendly talks. Janoji, who had no son wanted 
to adopt RaghujI, his brother’s son (MudhojI’s son) as his 
successor to SundSdheb-Subhdship at Nagpur. The Pesva agreed 
to sanction this arrangement, Janoji left Theur for Nagpur but 
unfortunately died on the way at maujd Yeral of Paragana 
Naldurg on 16th May 1772. 

Following th( death of Janoji, his wife Daryabai pretended 
that she was carrying and would give birth to a posthumous 
child. She declared that the arrangement made by her husband 
of adopting Mudhojl’s son as the successor to Send-Saheb- 
Subhdship would be unnecessary if she gave birth to a boy. This 
would havt naturally enabled Daryabai to keep control over 
Nagpur affairs during the minority of her son who was yet to be 
born. In tact she was not carrying and therefore never gave 
birth to a child. She was joined by Sabaji, her husband’s 
brother, against Mudhoji of (Candrapur. 

When Janoji mot Madhavrav at Theur, the latter had agreed 
to allow Janoji to adopt Mudhojl’s son as the succes.sor to Send- 
Sdheb-Siibhdsinp at Nagpur. But after Janojl’s death the 
arrangement was not confirmed as Mudhoji was a partisan of 
Raghunathrav. On the contrary the Pesva sent robes of Send- 
Sdheb-Subhdship for Sahajl. Sabaji’s position with the support 
of the Pesva became stronger than ever before. Mudhoji seeing 
the situation that was developing against him went to his capital 
Candrapur with his son RaghujI. Both the parties resorted to 
arms and met at Kumbharl near Akola. After a skirmi.sh they Skirmish 
came to terms in which it was decided that none should resort 
to war, RaghujI sToiild be recognised as the Send-Sdheb-Subhd, rtKumblwi! 
and both Mudhoji and Sabaji should carry on the administration 
(28-1-1773). It was decided to depute the Prabhu brothers 
Vyankatrav Kasi and Laksmanrav Ka^ to Foona in order to 
secure the robes of Send-Sdheb-Subhdship for RaghujI, from 
Pesva Narayanr.Iv. When the brothers reached Poona they 
learnt that Raghunathrav had been put behind the prison bars 
by Nilrayanrav Pesva. Shortly thereafter Narayanrav was 
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assassinated. Raghunathrav became the Pesva and the cause of 
his old partisan, Mudhoji, became stronger. SabajT, Mudhoji’s 
rival, joined the league of Barahhaisf. Raghunathrav sent 
Muhammad Yusuf, one of the gdrdis, who was directly responsi¬ 
ble for the murder of Narayanrfiv to help Mudhoji against 
Sahaji. Once again the two brothers made preparation for a war 
and their armies met on the plain of Pacganv about ten miles 
from Nagpur on the Nagpur-Umrecl road. Sahaji was killed by 
a chance shot fired by Mudhoji, (2^1-1775). With Sabaji’s death 
Mudhoji became the master of Nagpur affairs in addition to 
Candrapur region which was under him. On 24-6-1775 
Mudhoji’s son, RaghujI, received from Savdi Madhavrav Peh'a 
the title and robes of Send-Sdheh-Siibhdship. This brought 
about a rapprochement between the League of Bdrahhms and 
Mudhoji. As a gesture of friendship Mudhoji got arrested 
Muhammad Yusuf, one of the asisassinators of Narayanrav 
Pesvd and made him over to Parasuram Patvardhan, a member 
of the Bdrahhms^. Yusuf was blown off from the mouth of a 
cannon. 

In the Battle of Badami fought on April 1786, Mudhoji sent 
his sons Khandoji and Vyankoji to help the Marathas against 
Tipu Sultdn, at the instance of Nana Phadnavis. Khandoji alias 
Cimanabapu distinguished liimself in this battle by his bravery®. 

Following the death of Raghuji I, Mudhoji was granted the 
title Send-Dhurandhar and was put in charge of Candrapur terri¬ 
tory. Since then, as already observed, the history of Candrapur 
inevitably forms part of Nagpur politics and is also affected by 
the fast changing affairs at the court of Poona. During Mudho¬ 
ji’s rule of Send-Dhurandharship (1756—1788) Candrapur did not 
have independent political entity of its own and Mudhoji does 
not seem to have paid attention to its progress. 

In the changing politics of the day Mudhoji played last and 
loose with the Poona court as well as with his own brothers at 
Nagpur, for his own interest, ITiis is a common characteristic 
displayed by many a Maratha nobleman of the period, complete¬ 
ly ignoring the interest of the Maratha Power or Maratha Con¬ 
federacy. The best instance in this regard is provided by Raghu¬ 
nathrav Pekid who sought the help of the English for his per- 
.sonal ambition, not realizing that he was selling the freedom of 
the Marathas as a whole for a mess of pottage. No wonder if 
Mudhoji of Candrapur provided one more instance by his beha¬ 
viour, which proved ultimately detrimental to the Maratha 
interest. In this regard Mudhojis relations with Nana Piiadnavis 
and the British between 1778—1780 merit' the attention of 
historians. 

^KNI. pp. 195—202. 

^iCJVJ.p. 210. 

3KNI.’p. 213 . 
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In 1780, Nan;5 Phadnavis realizing the clanger of the growing 
power of the English wrote a letter to Haidar AH of Mysore, 
In'inging home lo him the divide and rule policy of the English, 
and their plan of subjugating the States of Poona, Mysore, 
Nagpur and Hyderabad’. To avert this danger Nana proposed 
a cjuadrnple alliance between Poona, Nizam AH of Hyderabad, 
Bhosales of Nagpur and Haidar Ali of Mysore. Nizam AH 
communicated this to Divakarpant Corghade, the Kautilian 
diplomat at the Court of Nagpur with a view to .securing his 
master’s co-operation for the execution of the plan. Nana and 
Mahadaji asked Mudhoji to play his role of attacking Bengal as 
the arrears of cmithdi from that part had not been paid since 
long. The other members of the quadruple alliance were to 
attack the FngHsh from different sectors. But Mudhoji on the 
contrary proposed to Warren Hastings to accept him as a vassal 
of the English. Later, Khandoji alias Cimanaji, younger son of 
Mudhoji was sent to Bengal with an army to exact the payment 
of cauthai which was in arrears. But before Khandoji could 
achieve any thing Warren Hastings purchased peace by offering 
large sum.s of money to Khandoji. When Goddard arrived on 
the Narmad.i towards the end of 1778 he .succeeded in per-suad- 
ing Mudhoji Bho.sale to grant a passage to the British army 
through his territory into Gujarat. vSimilarly, Khandoji Bhosale 
al'owed free pa.ssage to Colonel Pearse’s troops through Orissa 
and agreed not to attack Bengal, when he was bribed by pre¬ 
sents of jewellery worth one lac, dress worth two lacs and cash of 
mohors worth four lacs. In the first Anglo-Maratha war there 
was every chance of the English being signally defeated had 
Mudhoji done his duty. Mudhoji in this affair acted on the 
advice of Devajlpant Corghadel 

Devajipant advised Khandoji to secure the friendship of 
Hastings while making a show of rendering help to Nana 
Phadnavis. Th’s double role which Mudhoji was playing led 
Haidar AH to suspect the honesty of the Maratha activities 
which were expected to reduce Bengal. Poor Nana often wrote 
to Haidar AH to appease him saying that he would soon hear the 
news of the occupation of Bengal by the Bhosales. But this was 
never to happen and Nana’s plan of carrying out the quadruple 
alliance complettly fizzled out’. 

Mudhoji in his dealings with his relations and subordinates 
was not a safe man to rely upon. After the death of his father 
Raehuil I, his plea that he should be granted Sem-Saheb-Subh& 
sliii) being the son of the eldest wife of Raghujl is tricky and 
strane:e. One of the most trusted servants of Mudhoji, Sardar 
Mahipat Dinkar Gupte,^ who had served him loyally, was 

'Rajwade V. K. : Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sodbatie, Vol, 19, p. 56. 

■“SigHM. Vol. Ill, pp. 97—100. 

3The terms of the treaty between the Bhoaales and the English for which Hastings 
secured th® sanction of the Board of Control on 6-‘4-178I, see KNI, p. 273. 
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imprisoned in the fort of Gavilgad. For twenty years from 1755 to 
1775 he had served Mudhoji in Candrapur politics. He was 
arrested on the flimsy excuse that he was related to Baburav 
Hari Gupte in the service of Raghunathrav Pesvd, when 
Mudhoji and Raghunathrav were not on good termsb 
The treatment which Mudhoji meted oUt to Udepuri 
Gosavl, the well known banker of Nagpur, is equally unbecoming 
of a King. Mudhoji owed Rs. 50,00,000 to Udepuri. The latter 
pressed Mudhoji for the payment of the debt. Two young men 
in the service of Udepuri were treated by him as his sons. One 
of these men used to visit the ,house of a prostitute. One day 
when the person concerned visited the house of the prostitute 
he found her dead. The young man was charged with murder. 
Mudhoji’s soldiers who had been sent to conduct an enejuiry 
killed the two young men, and forcibly seized the debt deed 
from the Udepuris—A document showing Rs. 50,00,000 which 
Mudhoji owed them. The Udepuris shortly left Niigpur as an 
unsafe place for business. Mudhoji wanted to exact money 
from Visvamhhar, a brother of Bcniram Pandit, his envoy at 
Calcutta. But the situation was saved owing to the timely media¬ 
tion of Rhavani Munsi, an old and influential person at the court 
of Nagpur^ 

Mudhoji was short-statured and statucsquely built. He was 
noted for his daring and courage. The Pathans in his army 
once wounded him for the non payment of their salary. Pie gave 
promises which he often broke unscrupulously®. 

In the history of Candrapilr there is nothing worth mentioning 
to the credit of Mudhoji during his long reign of 32 years 
(1756—1788). He died in 1788 at Nagpur shortly after his return 
from pilgrimage to holy places in MaharSstra‘. 

After Mudhoji’s death in 1788, his youngest son Vyankoji 
assumed charge of Candrapur Suhhd and Raghuji II ruled at 
Nagpur as the Send-Sdheb-Subhd. Of all the Bhosales of Nag¬ 
pur who ruled Candrapur Vyankoji alone merits the attention of 
historians for his good deeds. He gave Candrapur much wanted 
peace. Perhaps he did not have a full grasp of the political 
situation in India. He may not have possessed the foresight of 
his elder brother Raghuji II, at Nagpur. In 1803 by the Treaty 
of Devgahv his brother Raghuji II had to accept the supremacy 
of the British. From this rime onward it was clear that the days 
of Candrapur too were numbered. But it was beyond the capa- 
city of Vyankoji to stop this growing encroachment of the 
British power on Indian States. He was like many a petty prince 
of his day just a helpless onlooker of the situation. He was an 
ordinary good ruler interested in the welfare of his subjects. 

>iCJV/.p. 181. ~ ^ “ 

^KNI. p. 288. 

iKNI.’p. 287. 

■iKNI. p. 214. 
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VyankojT was a man of extraordinary energy and physical 
vigour. He I<ived adventures. He was present m the Battle of 
Badiiml in 1786 and fought against Tipu Suit,an at the invitation 
of Nana Phadnavis’. 

It was during the second Anglo-Maracha War that VyahkojI 
distinguished himself as a military leader and came into his own. 
VyahkojI proposed to Daullatrav Sinde and his own brother 
Raghuji II that the Maratha forces should intercept the British 
army under the protection of the two strong forts Narnala and 
Gavilgad. This was an appropriate strategy which the situation 
demanded. Towards the end of this war in November 1803, in 
the absence of Raghuji II, VyahkojI wa.s in command of the army 
camping at Adgiihv before the final action. VyahkojI played his 
role well even when he was aware that the Mara'thas were fight¬ 
ing a losing waP, 

After the Treaty of Devg.nhv,' adventurous VyahkojI carried 
out depreiiations in the Nizam’s territory. As this was a breach 
of the Devgaiiv Treaty, VyahkojI had to give up his marauding 
activities wlien sternly reminded by the Resident. He was arrest¬ 
ed for a short time and then release^?. Raghuji II and VyahkojI 
were not on good terms though they did not wage wars like the 
Bhosales of the previous generation. On one occasion VyahkojI 
thought of joining Daulatrav Sinde .so that he might get full 
scope for his soldierly qualities. Daulatrav in his own way was 
eager to have a brave soldier Uke VyahkojI in his service. This 
would ha\'e given Daulatrav an opportunity to keep control over 
Nagpur affairs. But for reasons not known VyahkojI did not 
join Daulatrav. Hi.s jagtr at Candrapur which was confiscated 
was freed and once again he ruled his subhd till his death*. 

VyahkojI’,'- career as a so’dier was a failure in spite of his per¬ 
sonal bravery, as he had to bend before the might of the British 
along with the other Maratha princes. However, as a builder 
and patron of learning he deserves a high place in the history of 
Candrapur of tlie Maratha period. 

Part of the historic fort of Ballalpur or Baliarsah which was in 
ruins was rebuilt by VyahkojI. The fort of Canda too received 
his attention. It was put in good defensible condition. This 
strong and extensive fort afforded good defence to the Bhosales 
in time of diffierdties. 

Riimala tank named after Ram Sab, the Gond King, was 
repaired .^by VyahkojI. For his own use he constructed a 
beautiful palace which was destroyed by the British in 1818. 

'A'AT/.p. 213. 

3KNI. p. 332. 

iKNI. pp. 362-3. 

*KNL p, 380. 
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The temple of Muralldhar which is an interesting piece of archi¬ 
tecture standing to this day was built along with the palace or 
mahdV. 

VyahkojI was a religious-minded person. With a view to 
encouraging learning he offered land grants to a number of 
Brahmin families. One Vir Raghava.carya well-versed in the 
Vedas was a highly respected and honoured person at the 
Candrapur Court. A number of sanads extant, bear testimony 
of Vyahkoji’s munificent land grants to learned Brahmins. 

Ganoba Rudrapavfir, a Vaidya, who had cured GovindsvamT, 
a saintly person of Candrapur of his stomach-ache within a 
moment, was given a village hy VyahkojT on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Brahmin Vir Raghavacarya’. 

Under the Bhosales, Candrapur was a centre of commercial 
activities next to Nagpur. Candrapur had a large number of 
weavers. Commodities coming from the east passed towards 
Nagpur and the Berar via Candrapur. 

The following persons in the service of Vyahkoji show the 
different offices in h's administration: — 

1. Sicaram Sadasiv— 

2. Krsnarav Anand— Phadnavis. 

3. BhikajI Bapu— Citnavls. 

4. Ramcandra Wagh— Miisakib. 

5. Candaji Bhosale— Musahih. 

During the last three or four years of his life Vyankoji was 
suffering from consumption which was then practically an 
incurable ailment. Tired of life he visited Amarkantak with his 
mother in 1807-8. In 1810 pious Vyahkoji went on a pilgrimage 
to KasI, there he was taken ill seriously and breathed his last in 
August 181P. 

Following Vyahkojl’s death, his son MudhojT popularly known 
as Appasaheb was put in charge of Candrapur subhd by his 
uncle Raghuji II, the SendSdheb-Stibhd at Nagpur. However, 
for the administration of Candrapur a regent was appointed as 
Appasaheb was just a boy of fifteen. In addition to (Candrapur, 
Chattisgad was given to the Send-Dhurandhar when Appasaheb 
was born. Now when Appasaheb came to the gudi he too got 
the charge of Candrapur and Chattisgad*. 

Raghuji II, the Send-Sdheb-Subhd died on 22-3-1816 after a 
short but sudden illness. It was rumoured that Appasaheb got 
Raghuji killed by the use of witchcraft. Before death Raghuji 
had expressed his'desire that Appasaheb should be in charge of 
the subhds of Candrapur and Chattisgad, while his own son 

^RCI. pp. 209—12. 

^RCI. pp. 219-20. 

3RC/. pp. 224, 234. 

4KNBB. pp, 181, 182. 
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Parasoji alias Bajasaheb, who was physically disabled and men¬ 
tally deranj;;fd, should rule as the Send-Sdheh-Suhha at Nagpur 
on the advice ol the trusted and experienced persons. Raghuji 
was apprehensive That after his death, Appasaheb might usurp 
Send-Sdheh-Suhhdship for himself fully exploiting Parasojis 
weakness. With a view to averting this danger Raghuji before 
hi.s death suggcsied this arrangement to Gujabadada Gujar, 
Yasavantrav BhavanTsahkar, NarAyan Gopal Pandit, Gahgadhaf 
Mfidhav Citnavis, Balaji Jilmdar, Narayan Kalikar, and others 
in the presence of Appasaheb. Unfortunately, Raghuji’s fears 
came true shortlv after his death. 

After Raghuji s death the court at Nagpur was split into two 
rival parties. Parasoji alias Balasaheb’s mother had died long 
back. Bakahaf, his step-mother and endeared queen of Raghuji 
n, was an influential and intriguing lady. She at once took 
possession of the new palace and there confined Parasoji, the 
half-witted prince under the protection of strong guards. She 
wanted to administer and control the affairs of the state on 
behalf of Parasoji as practically the regent. She secured the 
support of Dharmaji Bhosalc, an illegitimate offspring of the 
royal family, who was in charge of the state treasury and 
jewellery of the Bhosales. Gujabadada Gujar, Raghujfs sister’s 
son joined her. Among others who for some time sided with 
Bakabal were Naroba Citnavis and Narayan Yasvant the mutdlik 
of the Citnavis. 

Appasaheb Bhris.ile, the only capable scion of the Bhosale 
House at this time, naturally merited the attention of many an 
influential nob'erncn. Among his chief supporters who backed 
him from first to last were Ramcandra Wagh and Manbhat JoSi, 
They were clever, brave and loyal to their master, Ramcandra 
Wagh in particular had the daring to execute the plots he hatch¬ 
ed for his master unscrupulou.sly. To oppose Bakahal’s designs 
Appfisaheb pleaded that when he was the direct descendant of 
the royal Bhosale family, Dharmaji, a bastard should not be in 
charge of the treasury, jewellery and Parasoji, the half-witted 
princek Dharmaji, Siddik All Khan and Gujabadada Gujar had 
armies under them. Appasaheb further persuaded the partisans 
of Bakabai to allow him to carry on the administration as the 
regent as Parasoji was a half-mad person. He promised them 
that he would protect Parasoji who had succeeded Raghuji II as 
the Send-Sdheb-Stibhd. This had its effect in seducing Bakabai’s 
supporters. At the same time Appasaheb sought the help of 
Resident Jenkins bv .agreeing to enter into a subsidiary alliance 
with the British P'.aghuji II, after the Treaty of Devganv, had 
successfully avoided the formation of such an alliance as it 
meant the end of his independence. Indian States which had 
accepted the subsidiary alliance of the British had practically 
signed the death warrant of their political independence. Blind¬ 
ed by the ambition to become the Send-Sdheb-Subha, Appasaheb 

______ ” . 
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sought the help of the Resident. This was the most suicidal 
way he chose to paralyse the efforts of Bakabal and her support¬ 
ers. But in the heat of family feud and personal ambition, he 
was not aware that the subsidiary alliance with the British was 
bound to recoil upon him like a boomerang depriving him of his 
freedom once for all. The cunning, opportunist Jenkins simply 
jumped at Appasaheb’s suggestion to have British help in lieu of 
agreeing to enter into a subsidiary alliance with them. Secret 
discussions were held at the house of one Nagopant in which 
Appasaheb, Jenkins and others were present. It was decided to 
give Appiisaheb a free hand to seize power. Appasaheb called 
Dharmaji for a talk, chained him and put him behind prison 
bars. He took possession of the treasury and jewellery and the 
person of the king Parasoji*. Parasoji was ceremoniously carried 
ill a palanquin to the daibar, Appasaheb moving a whisk over his 
head, himself walking on foot. Parasoji was seated on the 
throne, (14-4-1816). Resident Jenkins was present on this occa¬ 
sion. Parasoji was made to declare that he had appointed 
Appasaheb as the Regent to administer his kingdom. This 
masterly stroke silenced all opposition to Appasaheb, As the 
price for this mastery Appasaheb entered into a subsidiary 
alliance with the British on 28-5-1816, and once for all sold the 
freedom of the House of rhe Bho.sales at Nagpur. Appasaheb got 
Dharmaji assassinated and practically secured all power for him¬ 
self. All opposition to Appasiiheh offered by Bakabal and her 
supporters broke down. 

The act of bringing Nagpur under the subsidiary alliance was 
duly regarded hy Hastings, the Governor General of India, as 
the greatest diplomatic triumph of the British^ 

The next obstacle in the way of Appasaheh’s ambition to 
become the Send-Sdheb-.Suhlid was Parasoji, the King. On 
1-2-1817, when Appasaheb was at Candrapur, Parasoji was found 
dead in bed. He appears not to have died a natural death. It was 
rumoured that Appasaheb got him killed during his absence 
from Nagpur in order that he should easily escape the guilt. 
Mr. Jenkins sent his man to the palace and stated that Parasoji’s 
body indicated no signs of death by assassination®. Later, when 
Appasaheb tried to free himself from the shackles of the subsi¬ 
diary alliance, the British charged him of Parasoji’s murder. 

Appasiiheh sat on the gddj of Nagpur as the Send-Sdheh-Subhd 
on 21-4-1817. From hereon Appasaheb had to face a critical 
situation as he was pitted against the vastly superior power of the 
British. 

After occupying the gadt, Appasaheb sent his agents to Poona for 
securing formal sanction from the Pesvd for SendSdheh-Siibha- 
ship. The Nagpur Resident too sent letters to the Poona Resi¬ 
dent requesting him to secure the robes of Sem-Sdheb-Siibhdship 

'KNI. pp. 395—97. ' 

^The Private Journals of the MarquessofHastings, pp. 254-55(Panini Office Edition). 

3KJVJ. p. 403. 
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for Appasaheb. But in the-meanwhile Peha Bajirav H had attack¬ 
ed the British Residency at Poona. A war had broken out between 
the Marathiis and tiic English. Under the circumstance the Resi¬ 
dent at Nagpur, Mr. Jenkins, informed Appasaheb that he should 
not receive robes of Sena-Saheb-Subhaship ceremoniously in the 
darbar from tht^ Pesva and that he would not be present in the 
darbdr for the ceremony. Appasaheb ignored this warning. On 
the day fixed for the darbdr 24th November, 1817, Appasaheb 
received the robes and the title of Sena-Sdheb-Subhd, a.nA mount¬ 
ed on an elephant announced the acceptance of the title and 
honour from his master, the Pesvd to the gathering. Knowing 
the difficult times which awaited him he further appealed to his 
noblemen that his honour and po.sition lay in their hands. By 
accepting the Send-Sdheb-Subhd title from Poona, Appasaheb 
wanted to prove that his real master was the Pesvd and not the 
English though he had signed the subsidiary alliance with them’. 
But it was too late for Appasaheb to play the game with the 
British who were past-masters in all sorts of intrigues. 
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Appasaheb had started making preparation for a war with the 
British in consultation with his trusted men Manbhat Jo4T, 

Ramcandra Wiigh, Nimbalkar and Naro Sakharam, Secretly 
he was in correspondence with Cittu, one of the Pendharl leaders 
and Pesvd Ihljlrav 11, With a view to freeing himself from the 
bonds of the subsidiary alliance he had no alternative hut to wage 
a war with the British. 

Following this decision a bloody battle was fought on the 26th Appdsdheb’s 
December 1817, known as the Battle of SitabardI in which the vsar with the 
army of Appasaheb was finally defeated. Manbhat JosI with his 
Arab and Maratha soldiers gave commendable resistance. 

Ganpatrav Suhhedar, Ramcandra Wagh and Amrutrav Kalu also 
offered good resistance. But in the absence'^bf firm leadership 
from the master, Appasaheb, the day was lost. Appasaheb from 
first to last was vacillating in his attitude. When he found that 
he would be defeated he sent Narayan Gopal Pandit and Narayan 
Nagare to the Resident for negotiations and when actually defeat¬ 
ed, told the Resident shamelessly that his general Manbhat JosT 
had started the war without his express orders. He was un¬ 
worthy of trust. He behaved in a manner which was unbecoming 
of a king both in peare and'war. 


In the truce that followed, Appasaheb accepted all the condi¬ 
tions put to him by the English on 6th January, 1818. Appa- 
saheh was allowed to remain at Nagpur under strict vigilance. 


Dissatisfied witli the lot of his own creation Appasaheb made 
a last attempt to regain his independence. He entered into secret 
correspondence with Pesva Bajirav II. Bajirav after his defeat 
escaped from Poona' and marched towards Wa^Im in Berar. 
From there he was to proceed to Candrapur, a stronghold under 


^KNh pp, 407r8, 
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CHAPTER 2. Appasahcb. It was rumoured that Appasaheb had ordered the 

--keeper of Canda fort to recruit additional force for its defence. 

Chanda When Appasaheh’s actions had aroused suspicion in the mind of 
UNDER THE thc Nagput Resident, he received a letter from Elphinstone, the 


Bhosales of Resident at Poonif, revealing the secret correspondence between 
(1751^1853) Appasaheb and Bajlrav for joint action against the British. 

Appasaheb Upon this the Resident arrested Appasaheb and deported him to 
Bhosale. Prayiig along with Ramcandra Wagh and Nagopant, under the 
escort of Captain Brown. On his way to Prayag Appasaheb slip¬ 
ped from the custody. A prize was set for his arrest. In his 
great escape Appasaheh for some time took shelter with the Gonds 


of PacmadhI. He then went to the strong fortress of Asirgad 
and after wandering through the hilly states of the Himalayas, 
finally begged of the Rdrm of Jodhpur for asylum. True to the 
Rajput traditions the Rand offered all protection to Appasaheb 
in spite of protestations from the British political agent at 
Jodhpur. At Jodhpur ApjjTisaheh died in 1840 forgotten by his 
subjects and his near relations. 


Thus ended the eventful career of Appasaheb who had com¬ 
bined in himself the Send-Dhurandharship of Candrapur and 
the Send-Sdheb-Subhaship of Nagpur. 

After his defeat at Poona Bajlrav II escaped towards Pandar- 
kavada in Berar. It was feared that he would seek shelter in the 
fort of Candii. To prevent this Captain Scott and Adams started 
for Candrapur and reached there on 9th May 1818. Canda fort 
had not been surrendered to the English though Appasaheb had 
agreed to do so in the final treaty with the British. Captains 
Scott and Adams sent their messenger into the fort asking the 
garrison to surrender. He was killed. Part of the British force 
took a vantage position on the Mana hill near the Zarpat river. 

The fall of Firing continued from this position for four days without any 

Candrapur fort, effect on the wall. The keeper of thd fort Gahga Sing, All Khan 

in charge of the artillery, Bhujahgrav and Vyahkatrav the land¬ 

lords of AherT and Adapalli, respectively, returned successfully 
the British fire. On the 17th May guns were used against the 
fort from a distance of 400 yards. They could not create a 
breach in the wall. At last heavy eighteen pounder guns were 
trained on the fort walls. They had their telling effect. They 
created breaches and Captain Scott entered the fort on 20th 
May. Bhujahgrav and Vyahkatrav left for Aherl. Gahga Sihg, 
the keeper of the fort, fought bravely till he fell on the battle¬ 
field. The Gond King Ram Sah ran away without offering resis¬ 
tance. The English took possession of the historic fort of 
Canda and hoisted their Union Jack. Candrapur was looted and 
the palace built by VyahkojI was destroyed, 

Gahga Sihg, who loyally resisted to the last, when seriously 
wounded took poison to escape dishonour and torture at the 
hands of the British, In appreciation of his bravery the British 
offeted a pension to the successors of Gahga Sihg. Ranajit Sihg, 
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the son of Gangii Sing, constructed a tomb in honour of his 
father which stands today outside the Jatpura gate at Candra- 
pilrh 

After Appasaheb’s deposition there was no direct male descen¬ 
dant belonging to the scions of Raghuji I, the founder of the 
Bhosale House at Nagpur. Nagpur Kingdom could have been 
annexed to the hritish territory at this time. Correspondence 
passed between the Resident of Nagpur, Mr. Jenkins, and 
Warren Hastings, the Governor General of India, regarding the 
successor of App;isaheb. It was decided that Durgabai, the wife 
of the late King jParasoji, should adopt Bajiba, the son of Banu- 
bal, daughter of Raghuji II. Banubai was given in marriage to 
Vyahkatrav Gujar. The adoption ceremony was gone through 
on 25-6-1818 and the next day, Bajiba styled as Raghuji III was 
seated on the gadi, Bakabal, who had opposed Appasaheb’s 
designs, was taken into confidence. She was to look after the 
palace affairs and Gujabadada Gujar was to be the chief 
counsellor of the King in all political matters. Raghuji III was 
just a ten-year old boy. Actually everything was done in con¬ 
sultation with the Resident. The entire army was under him. 
He appointed Knglish officers in all departments. 

After the death of VyahkojI Bhosale in 1811, the administra¬ 
tion of Candrapur legion seems to have fallen into confusion. 
Following the treaty of Devganv (1803) Candrapur was subject 
to repeated disttirltanccs leading to lawlessness everywhere. It is 
recorded that owing to continued lawlessness, the population in 
1822 was half of chat estimated in 1802. Nearly half of the total 
houses counted in 1802 were found to have been deserted in 1822. 

During the period of the British protectorate from 1818 to 1830, 
efforts were made to restore the prosperity of the Candrapur 
region. The Gond chiefs who had rebelled were brought to 
submission. The heavy assessments on land were reduced. 
Deserted villages were repopulated, ruined irrigation works were 
repaired and agriculture was encouraged. Education too was 
encouraged. 

From 1818 to 1824, Captain Crawford was the superintendent 
of Candrapur. He repaired the fort wall ruined during the war 
and constructed a prison. Cain Sah, the Raja of Harai, who had 
helped Appasaheb in his great escape was arrested and imprison¬ 
ed in this fort^ 

Under Crawford the Candrapur revenue was Rs. 3,34,277. 
Crawford is said to have experienced great difficulties in restor¬ 
ing the land revenue of Candrapur as the old records of the 
Gond and Maratha periods were destroyed by one Liiigopant 
alias Aba Diksit. lahgopant who was just a clerk or kdrkoon 
under the Bhosales had risen to the position of a Sadar 

^LSRLRSC. pp. 73, 74. ~ ’ 

^iKNI. p. 452. 
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Waradpande when Crawford had taken charge of Candrapur as the 
Superintendent. He was a very influential man and was consult¬ 
ed by Captain Crawford. He had amassed a large fortune and 
owned a number of villages. He is said to have destroyed old 
records yielding references inconvenient to him. However, he 
enjoyed the confidence of Captain Crawford. 

Captain Crawford left Candrapur on 31st October 1824 and 
was succeeded by Captain Pew who remained in office till 
22nd April 1827. Thereafter Wilkinson became the Superin¬ 
tendent till the end of the British protectorate in 1830'. 

In 1826 before Jenkins, the Resident, left Nagpur, he held a 
grand darbar at Nagpur (1st December 1826) and entered into a 
fresh treaty with Raghuji III. It was signed by him and later 
(13th December 1826) ratified by the Governor General. Clause 
No. 9 of the treaty states that the English ruie over the feuda¬ 
tories of Candrapur, Devgad, Lahji and Chattisgad should conti¬ 
nue. After deducting, the expenditure of these areas, a sum of 
Rs. 17,00,000 should be paid annually to Raghuji by the English. 
The administration of Canda etc., would be handed over to the 
Rdjd when he attains necessary competence for the same. All 
matters concerning the feudatories and the landlords of the area 
were to he settled by the Rdjd in consultation with the Englishl 

This clause indicates the importance attached to Candrapur by 
the British in 1826. 

In 1830 Candrapur was made over to Raghuji III, though he 
had come of age much earlier. According to Jenkins Raghuji 
was of average intelligence. He was educated in the three R s 
according to the time-honoured custom and had preliminary 
knowledge of Persian which was the Court language under the 
long Muslim rule in India. He was case-loving and was interest¬ 
ed in petty things. Other Englishmen who had known Raghuji 
intimately speak highly of his intelligence. He was well-behaved 
and had good manners. All, however, agree that Raghuji was 
indolend. Like many a prince of his day in India, he does not 
seem to have made any attempt to understand the impact of the 
Western Civilization on India and incidentally upon his own 
state. This was something beyond his grasp. 

In 1831, Raghuji got a son. On this happy occasion the Resi¬ 
dent gave Raghuji Rs, 5,500 as present. But unfortunately the 
boy died within six months of his birtM. 

Towards the end of his career Raghuji grew despondent and 
neglected administration. 

^LSRLRSC. pp. 126, 127. 

^KNI. pp. 486-87. 

3KNI. p. 497. Raghuji took great interest in wrestling, races, kite flying, music 
and dance. 

*KNI. p. 390. 
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So far as the administration of Candrapur was concerned the 
broad and liberal policy of the British protectorate gave way to 
measures that proved to be short-sighted and grasping in the last 
years of Raghiiji’s reign. Land tax became burdensome to those 
who took genuint: interest in cultivation while the influential got 
their land taxed lightly. Old holders of the land were ejected 
and villages yielding good revenue were bestowed upon favouri¬ 
tes. This naturally gave rise to absentee land owners who leased 
the richest estates with a view to extracting as much income as 
they could without caring either for the interest of the country 
or the people. This was all in contrast to the wise policy pursued 
by the Gond Kings. Plundering revived in spite of the posting 
of military jtarties in the district. As late as 1852 Government 
treasure escort w'as attacked and looted by the Gonds on the Mul 
road, just sixtetn miles from Candrapur, the district capital. 
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In 1853, Raghuji died heirless and the Nagpur province 
together with Candii was declared annexed to the British Empire. 
The administration of Candrapur was entrusted to Mr. R. S. 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service as its first Commissioner. He 
assumed charge on 18th December 1854. 

The Bhosale rule over Candii of just over a hundred years 
i(1751—185.3) came to an end. 

The Mararhiis conquered Candrapur in 1751, and soon extend¬ 
ed their administration over the whole territory. They retained 
the fiscal machinery and procedure of the Gon^s. However, in 
practice, their method proved to be exacting. They increased the 
demand on tht; village and what was taxable was made liable to 
assessment. 'fh(! Patels who were Gonds were replaced by their 
favourites or by those who agreed to raise larger sums than in 
the previous regime. At the same time the Marathiis have to be 
credited for observing the fundamental principles, namely the 
ryot should not be asked to pay more than the assessment fixed 
by the state, and the Patel’s duty was to look to his free land, his 
percentage on collections, his dues and increased cultivation for 
remuneration. Even during the British protectorate (1818—1830) 
and the second Maratha administration (1830—53) the principle 
strictly followed was that the Patel was not to increase the assess¬ 
ment fixed by (j'overnment, and was to bring the waste and 
fallow lands under the plough. 


End of 

Maratha Rule. 


Maratha 

Administration. 


While settling the assessment the Marathas did not rely upon 
the Desmukhs, Despandes and the Sir Mukaddams, probably 
because of their being in office since Gondl times. As a check 
upon these hereditary officials the village papers were forwarded 
by the Divan to the Subhedar or the head executive officer at 
Candrapur. This officer after the rains sent an examiner called 
Tanakhivdld with the papers to each village. The TanakhivdM 
going from t illage to village called the cultivators before him 
questioning them lane by one as to the actual amount they had 
paid in the previous year, He then visited the cultivated area 
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and noted if any field had been left out or could be assessed at a 
higher rate, at the same time carefully inspecting all the land in 
the possession of the Patel and his relatives. The original papers 
together with ithe TanakhiiMld’s notes were then submitted to 
the Suhhedar who thereupon proceeded to fix the assessment for 
th^e ensuing year, sometimes in consultation with the paragand 
officials but often without their advice. When a village had 
fallen waste it was settled for a term of five years on what was 
called istawoa or sawdi. In the istawoa the demand for the first 
year was low and then increased at a fixed ratio say five rupees 
per year. In the sawdi the rate of increase was one-fourth per 
year. In both the systems, after the expiry of the term, assess¬ 
ment was brought to the normal rate as under the Patel’s 
jurisdiction. 

Heavy burguns or extraordinary imposts were levied yearly on 
the paragatms distributed over the villages. These sources of 
emolument were utilised by all officials from the Divan to Patel, 
as each exacted from his subordinates something more than 
what he had to pay. 

After the death of Janoji, the Send-Sdheb-Subhd, Candrapur was 
subject to frequent disturbances. In 1803 the Pendharls appeared 
and during the next fifteen years plundered the country creating 
consternation among the peasantry. A severe famine swept the 
country in 1804 when the rich sold their jewels to supply food to 
the poor. During Appasaheb's hostility with the British, 1817- 
1818, the city of Candrapur was stormed, sacked and the cattle 
driven away. The net result was the impoverishment of the 
country. 

Candrapur as already observed was the capital of Mudhoji, Vyan- 
koji alias Nanasaheb and Appasaheb. Their rule was harsh and 
they dismissed a good number of Gond Patels appointing in their 
place their favourites and relations. However, absentee farmers 
were not so common at this time as in the second Maratha 
period. The net result was that a good area of land fell out of 
cultivation. Details regarding the revenue collections of this 
period are not available as the account papers together with the 
old Gond records were destroyed hy Lihgopant Diksit. But 
according to the Resident Sir Richard Jenkins, the collections 
from the Khdlsd portion during the ten years preceding the 
British protectorate averaged Rs. 3,34,227 per annum. 

During the British protectorate (1818—1830) the administra¬ 
tion of Candrapur along with the Nagpur territories was con¬ 
ducted by the Resident acting in the name of the Rdjd Raghuji 
III. He was assisted for the Candrapur subhd by Captain G. N. 
Crawford. He at once took stern action against the Gonds who 
were up in arms against the new British administration. He put 
down rebellion and plundering by the anti-British elements. 

As regards the land revenue policy he maintained the ancient 
system and did away with those Maratha practices which were 
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coercive and had proved abusive to their power. The period of 
British protectorate was reckoned as one of peace and improve¬ 
ment. The burguns and petty imposts which were entered in 
the accounts as land revenue were abolished. Tanks were repair¬ 
ed and deserted t'illages repeopled. 

The allowanct of the Patels ranged from 13 to 15 per cent of 
the total \'illagc assessment. The system adopted by Captain 
Crawford was tiiat of istawoa for assessment. Among the people 
it was known as the tahoop bandobast, tahoot meaning lease. 
The idea was that the sum represented what the Patel could 
afford to pay from the annual increase to be expected by the 
improvement of the village. The Resident recorded that 
Captain Crawford’s last or five years’ settlement resulted in the 
decrease of the revenue. However, on the whole the collections 
showed a rise. During the superintendentship of Crawford, Lingo- 
pant Diksit popularly known as Aba Saheb was appointed Sadar 
Warddpdnde. He wielded great influence with the Resident, It 
was he who destroyed the records which ran counter to his 
designs. He died in 1824. 

Captain Crawford dismissed Pdndes and made the Patels res¬ 
ponsible for submitting the village papers. The system intro¬ 
duced during th<; period of the protectorate was not free from 
defects. But the much needed order and peace which he brought 
was gratefully remembered by the people. 

In 1830, Nagpiir territories were entrusted to RaghujI III and 
the Candrapur administration wa.s managed from Nagpur 
through a resident executive officer styled Subheddr or Subhd. 
His establishment consisted of the following officers; — 

1. Cipiavis. 

2. Roznamednavis. 

3. Phadnavis. 

4. Sadar Warddpdnde. 

5. Khajdficl. 

6. „ Ubhalt. 

7. Divdni Sirasteddr. 

8. Faujddri Sirasteddr. 

9. Moharir. 

The bodies of horse and foot police were under a superior 
officer. 

Citnavis.—CAtryims read all reports, petitions, etc., to the 
Subheddr. He endorsed the SubheddPs orders thereon, 

Rozndmddnavls. —I’he Roznamednavis worked under the 
Citnavis and kt^pt a regular diary of all that happened in the 
Court and forwarded a copy of the same daily to the Raja at 
Nagpur. 
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Phadnavts and Sadar Ward^pdnde.—The Phadnavts was the 
head of the revenue department and no payment could be made 
from the Sadar Treasury without an order signed by him. The 
Sadar Warddpande was subordinate to him in charge of the 
village papers and the KhajUfici or Treasurer. 

Uhhait. —The Ubhalt always attended upon the Subheddr and 
was in charge of the ordtrly-Capardsis. He noted everything 
that was done by the Subheddr and forwarded a daily report of 
the same to the Sadar Ubhait at Nagpur. 

Divdni Sirasteddr, Faujaddri Sirasteddr, and Moharir .— 
The Divdni Sirasteddr was the head of the Civil Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, and the Faujaddri Sirasteddr that of the Criminal. The 
Mohanrs were clerks. All these officials were appointed by the 
Rdjd generally on the recommendation of the heads of their 
respective departments at Nagpur. The Subheddr had no 
authority to punish them. Each had a good deal of power. The 
Subheddr knowing their influence over the Rdjd through their 
patrons was afraid of incurring their displeasure. 

To a certain extent these officials served as a sort of check and 
counter check upon each other. 

Paragand Officials. —The designation of the paragand officer 
was changed from Divdn to Kamdvisddr. The services of the 
Desmukh, Despdnde and the Sir Mukdddam which had become 
nominal for the last many years were dispensed with and a 
Phadnavts was appointed to supervise the revenue work. The 
official styled as Kdrkun came to be designated Peikdr. Thus the 
newly modelled establishment of a paragand had— 

1. Kamdvisddr, 

2. Phadnavts. 

3. Warddpande. 

4. Peskdr, 

5. Potddr. 

6. Ndj Pdnde. 

All the.se officers were appointed by the Rdjd and as a rule were 
deputed from Nagpur. 

According to the report of Major Lucie Smith this system 
gave rise to nepotism. Persons having influence at Nagpur filled 
up posts throughout the district. The Patels were ousted. If 
they left their posts in good grace they were often rewarded with 
a rent-free land, but if they opposed, they were required to pay 
for their villages sums which they could not yield. Patels who 
had spent generations in the village were dismayed and desperate¬ 
ly agreed to pay more but in fact could not raise more money 
from the villages and in the end the official bidder stepped in. 
Thus a Patel who was rooted in the soil for generations, had 
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founded a village, had constructed a tank for its prosperity was 
ruthlessly ejected to make room for a Nagpur or Candrapur 
official. 

The officials coming from Nagpur or Candrapur being absentees 
could not manage the village as the resident Patel could. In 
consequence the receipts fell and an influential' holder of the 
village pressed for the reduction if jama (collection) which was 
rarely refused. To make good this loss demands on the village 
were increased. But when the village could not yield more, 
threat, fetter.s .and imprisonment were used upon the peasantry. 
The Patel undt r the circumstances was forced to join the officials 
and help them in squeezing the village. He offered them bribes 
and completely neglected the village which had maintained him 
for generations. Thus the hen that laid the golden egg was 
killed. A chain of corrupt officials from top to bottom flourish¬ 
ed. The Patel to maintain his position enforced exactions. 
When this was brought to the notice of the Raja he visited 
Candrapur and learned how his officials were abusing power. 
On the first occasion he fined the Subhedar Krsnarav Anand and 
his accomplices Rs. 1,19,072 and on the second occasion he dis¬ 
missed the Nagpiir Citnavls, his relatives and other officials. But 
it was too late for the Raja to rectify the wrong done. 

At this time one 6iubal Josin who came forward as the defender 
of the people merits our attention. Widowed at an early age she 
took upon herself the task of giving vent to the public feelings, 
unable to bear the wrongs that were being done by the officials. 
She was known for her honesty and character. She fearlessly 
approached the Raja and got wrongs redressed in many cases. 
The Nagpur officials feared her and later saw that the Raja 
would not meet her. But her efforts to help the public in getting 
their wrongs redressed are noteworthy. Her efforts fell short as 
hers was a lone voice against the corrupt system. 

The land revenue speedily fell. Irreparable wrong was done 
to many and the, people were left demoralised towards the end of 
the career of RaghujI III.^ 

With the death of Bhosale Raghuji III in 1853, Candrapur 
passed under the British rule. In December 1854, Mr. R. S. 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service took charge of Candrapur as its 
first administrator. The British ushered in the modern age in 
Candrapur as in the rest of India, 

In the first phase of the British rule, 1854—1900, Candrapur 
experienced the impact of the Western Civilization introduced 
by the British. EducationaL institutions. Local Self-Government, 
Public Works Department and the like of the British pattern 
came to be established in Candrapur. The impersonal Govern¬ 
ment that was introduced was altogether new to the people. 
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They, for the first time breathed the free air of the rule of law, 
unknown either under the Gonds or the Muslims or the 
Mara'thas. 

During the second phase, 1900—20, Chandrapur witnessed the 
rise of nationalist movement. Candrapur contributed its mite to 
the nationalist movement in its own way inspired by the leader¬ 
ship of Lokamanya Tilak, 

After the death of Lokamanya Tilak, Candrapur like the rest 
of India came under the influence of the Indian National Congress 
led by Gandhiji. During the Gandhian era, the people of 
Candrapur did not lag behind in their freedom struggle against 
the British rule. The last phase in the Candrapur history of the 
British period ends with the attainment of independence in 1947. 

Within three years of their assuming charge of Candrapur the 
British had to face in the area the repercussions of The War of 
Independence of 1857. A large part of Candrapur District was 
covered with thick forest populated mainly by the Gonds and 
the Marias. Several Zamindms were related to the Raj Gond 
families of Candrapur. Many Raj Gonds had helped Appasaheb 
Bhosale in his struggle with the B;ritish. They were not yet fully 
reconciled to the British rule which had commenced in 1854. 
Inspired by the news of the risings of the Zaminddrs of the neigh¬ 
bouring areas of Raipur and Gadha-Mandla, the Zamindar of 
Molampalli, Baburav Pulesvarbapu and Vyahkatrav Rajesvarrav 
Raj Gond, the Zaminddr of Adapallt and Ghot revolted against 
the British. Both these Zaminddrs considered the general 
rising of 1857 as the opportune occasion to regain their 
independence which they had lost since the subjugation 
of Candrapur first by the Marathas and later by the British. 
The Zaminddr of Molampalli was a young man of twenty-five. 
He gathered a considerable force of the Gonds and Rohilas and 
brought the Rajgad Paragand under his sway. He faced bravely 
the British force sent against him at Nandgahv on 13th March 
1858. He was shortly joined by Vyahkatrav Rajesvar, the 
Zaminddr of Adapalli and Chop Captain W. H. Crichton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was sent against the two Zaminddrs. Two 
indecisive battles were fought at Saganpur * and Bamanpeth in 
April 1858. Baburav the Zaminddr of Molampalli attacked the 
English Camp at Chuchgondi on the Pranahita in the Aheri 
Zaminddri on 29th April 18518 and looted it. The telegraph 
operators Messers. Gartland and Hall were killed there. The 
third operator Mr. Peter escaped into the Aheri forest and joined 
the Camp of Captain Crichton. Captain Crichton finding it 
difficult to meet the activities of the two Zaminddrs, secretly sent 
Mr. Peter to Laksmibal, the Zaminddrin of Aheti to secure her 
help. Laksmibai readily offered her help. Baburav the Zamin¬ 
ddr of Molampalli was captured hy tfie forces of the lady at 
Bhopalpatnam. While being taken to Aheri he escaped from the 
custody. In September he was recaptured, brought to Candrapur 
and hanged to death in the jail. 
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In the meanwhile Captain Shakespeare was sent from Nagpur 
to Aheri with a contingent. He raided AdapalK and Ghot but 
was not ahk- to find Vyahkatrav, the second leader of the rebels. 
The property of his Diwdn Gahgadhar Kawalkar was confiscated 
on the suspicion that he had helped his master. 

Vyahkatrav, after his rout, escaped for a few days to Jahgam- 
Kurul in the hills of Ghot tdlukd. He next went to Pratappur in 
Raipur District and then sought asylum in Bastar. There he 
tried to collect a force against the British but was unfortunately 
captured by the Rdj& of Bastar and handed over to the British. 
He was tried at Candrapur and sentenced to transportation for 
life due to the succes.sful mediation of his mother Nagabal, in 
1860. 

Laksmihal of AherT was Splendidly rewarded for her timely 
help. The Zaminddri of Adapalli and Ghot consisting of 67 
villages was made over to her. 

The rising in Chandrapur was spontaneous. It practically 
appeared toward the end of the Great Revolt. Though un¬ 
successful it stands out as a brilliant attempt of the Raj Gond 
Zaminddrs to regain their freedom. Many folk tales and songs 
are current in the Candrapur area extolling the heroic exploits 
of the two Gond leaders. Babtirav, the Zaminddr of Mollampalll, 
according to one story had consumed tadavd, and as a result of 
its extraordinary powers, when hanged, managed to break the 
noose four times. He was finally immersed in quick lime and 
killed. 

The Candrapiir Zaminddrs thus, partly at least, have given a 
creditable account of themselves in the great Revolt or the War 
of Independence when the people of Nagpur were more or less 
quieP. 

Captain Crichton, for the services rendered by him was created 
a Companion of the Bath and Mr. Peter, the telegraph operator 
received thanks from Her Majesty the Queen. 

When the great wave of the Revolt pas.sed away all was quiet 
in the Candrapur area. In November 1861 the Nagpur Province 
and the Siigar and Narmada territories were formed into the 
Government of the Central Provinces. Candrapur came to be 
included in the Nagpur Division^ A systematic survey of the 
land of Candrapur wa.s undertaken with a view to finalising the 
revenue settlement when Candrapur became a British territory 
in 1854. The work was actually started by Messrs. Price and 
MacGeorge and continued in 1862-63 by Mr. Rivett-Carnac and 
C. Bernard, the Commissioner. The major part of the work wa.s 
completed by Major Lucie Smith, the settlement officer of Candra¬ 
pur during a period of three years ending in 1869’. 

^LSRLRSC. pp. 7i, 76 ; and The History of Freedom Movementin Madhya Pradesh 
1956, pp. 85—87. 

MSRLRSC. p. 76. 
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In preparing the Settlement Report a large number of Marafht- 
spcaking Brahmins had to be employed a.s other communities 
were illiterate arid incapable of rendering any service as they had 
been found to be more active than the Briihmins. All records 
were prepared in Marathi as it was the court language of Candra- 
pOr under the Marathas’. 

During the Gond and the Maratha periods many Brahmins 
had migrated to Candrapur. They imparted instructions in the 
traditional learning mostly to the boys of the Brahmins. 


In the early part of the British rule the literary works com¬ 
piled by one Nllkanthrav Dhume merit our attention. He wrote 
extensively on various subjects like history, geography, medicine, 
prosody and bhakti or devotion. 


The History of Warn was written by the same author between 
1865 and 1893. It is a very useful source for the history of 
Candrapur. According to the author he prepared the said 
history after consulting hakhars and also the history of the 
Bhosalcs. The genealogy of the Gond Kings given in the early 
pages of this chapter has been originally taken from the History 
of Warn. 

Krsna Lildmrta Kathdsdra is yet another historical work 
encompassing the whole period from the age of Sri Knsna to 
Queen Victoria, by Nllkanthrav Dhume. This was the time- 
honoured way of writing history. It may he semi-epic and semi- 
hi.storical. However, what is significant is the high sense of 
history which the author has displayed in this work. It was 
published in 1895. 

Rasaraja a work on medicine by the .same author was taken 
away by Vaidya Dhundiraj Vinod of Baroda for publication. 
But nothing is known about it thereafter. 

Nilkanthrav also wrote a commentary on Siddhanta Siromani- 
prakdsa originally written by one Ramcandra SubbajI of Candra¬ 
pur. 

Srinivas alias AppajI Maharaj Dhume, the son of Nllkanthrav 
was a celebrity in Candrapur-Nagpur region in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and up to 1931 of this century. He was 
a greater admirer of Lokamanya Tilak. Though he was well- 
versed in the traditional lore, his views were very progressive^ 
At this time a number of Brahmins of Candrapur-Nagpur area 
had been initiated into a cult called the Kalki panth. In the 
rites of this cult its followers were required to prepare a cow 
from wheat-flour, immerse it into gud or jaggery liquid and then 
consume it. Many Brahmins who embraced this cult used to 
observe this part of the rite secretly as it formally involved the 
flour-cow slaughter and its consumption. When it was known 
to the public the Kalki Brahmins were, ostracised by the rest of 
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the Brahmins. To escape the hardships of ostracism the Kalki 
Brahmins appealed that they be readmitted into Brahminhood 
after undergoing necessary prayascitta ceremony. Realizing the 
trend of changing time.s and the need to protect Hinduism, 
Appaji Maharaj Dhume in a public meeting resolved that the 
devotees of the Kalki sect be readmitted into their original 
dharma after due suddhi ceremony. 

Around 184.S, this cult was founded by a cunning Muslim of 

Khandes with a view to converting Hindus to Islam by trickery. 

Appaji Mahanij has to be given the credit of meefing the cult 

.successfully’, 

>. 

In 1867, Local Self-Government was introduced in Candrapur 
by establishing a Municipality, From 1880 to 1906 Raosaheb 
Chandiprasad Patil was the President of the Municipality. 

English educational institutions and a public library were 
founded before the end of the century. Brahmins, being the only 
literate class, were first to enter the newly founded schools and 
to enjoy lucrative .services in Government. 

After the establishment of the Indian National Congress m 
1885, Candrapiir people responded well to national movement in 
the country. In the Calcutta Session of the Indian National 
Congress, 1906, the following gentlemen from Candrapur were 
present; Bahantrao Deshmukh, Dajishastri Chandekar, 
Nilkanthrao Sadaphal and Daji Ganesh Devaikar. Inspired by 
the proclamation of Lokamanya Tilak the Candrapur people 
actively followed his fourfold programme of Svardjya, Svadesi, 
boycott and national education. Nationalism was kept alive and 
propagated through Svadesi shops, singing of Vande Mdtaram, 
celebration.s of festivals like Ganes Caturth'i, Chatrapati Siviiji 
Birth Day and gymnasiums. 

The nationalist movement infiltrated down to the masses to a 
great extent through the elites of Candrapur. 

In 1907, Mailhavrao Aney popularly known as Bapuji stepped 
into the public movement of Candrapur and continued to lead 

the people first as a staunch follower of Tilak and later of 

Mahatma Gandhi. Till his death Bapuji proudly used to call 
himself a Tilakite. 

The late Dadasaheb Khaparde of Amravati was highly respect¬ 
ed in the Candrapur area as a leader in the Nationalist move¬ 
ment. Among others who were held in high regard may be 

mentioned Dr. Munje, Vir Vamanrao Joshi, and Ogale. 

In 1913, Candrapur like the rest of India had to face a critical 
situation as a result of the repressive measures adopted by the 
British Goveinment to crush the nationalist movement. In order 
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to keep the freedom movement alive Candrapur District Associa¬ 
tion was founded in 1913. Among its founders and organizers 
were Balvantrao Deshmukh, Pandit Balgovind, Atmaram Mukund 
Mahajan of Brahmapurl and Vishnupant Kane of Waroda. 

The Candrapur District Association, undertook varied pro¬ 
grammes through which the leaders actively associated them¬ 
selves with people of all classes and strata. Their programme 
consisted of trying to get redressed through appeals, wrongs done 
by Government officials in all administrative spheres. For 
instance the Association sent appeals from the peasants for 
remission and takavi in the event of famines or bad harvest 
years; it demanded re-estimation of the crops when it was 
suspected that the officials had enhanced it for Government 
benefit; very often the Association appointed its own enquiry 
committee which toured the country and collected data regard¬ 
ing a problem that was on the anvil, and sent its report to Gov¬ 
ernment. The Association collected complaints from the 
merchant community and lodged them with the Government, 

Thus, on the one hand the Association kept alive the freedom 
movement by peaceful and legal means, by being in touch with 
the middle class, the merchants and the peasants, and on the 
other hand it brought home to the alien Government that the 
people were not satisfied with their rule. 

The Government harassed by the activities of the Association, 
prosecuted its active workers Mahajan and Kane in the lower 
Court, under Defence of India Act. Kane was sentenced but an 
appeal was filed in the higher Court and Dr. Harising Gaur was 
invited to plead his case. The higher Court declared Kane not 
guilty. All these were typical Tilakite tactics adopted by the 
Association to harass the Government. The activities of the 
Association prove that the middle class intellectual leadership 
associated itself also with the masses and played a very im- 
pdrtant role in the nationalist movement in the pre-Gandhian 
period. It is wrong to brand it as the movement of a particular 
class or of the bourgeoisie. 

On 16th February 1918, Lokamanya Tilak visited Candrapur. 
The people of Candrapur gave a grand vvelcome to their great 
leader. He was carried in a grand procession seated in a victoria 
from the railway station to the residence of Babasaheb Des- 
mukh. Every building was decorated with buntings, flags and 
auspicious totands. People from places far and near had 
thronged into the streets of Candrapur to steal a look at the 
Lokamanya. In his public speech at night the Lokamanya among 
other things praised the Candrapur people for their unity. He 
was presented a purse of Rs. .XOOO. The ground where Tilak 
gave his speech to the vast gathering unprecedented in the 
history of Candrapur till then, was named after him in his 
memory. 
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On the (xcasion of Tilak’s visit to Candrapur, his right-hand 
man Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar founded the District Politi¬ 
cal Congress--- Rajakiya Parisad. A number of other 

notable leaders of Mahiirastra accompanied Tilak to Candrapur. 

After the Be.gaum Congress of 1916, Tilak formed the 
Svardjya Saiigh. Its executive had Kclkar, Aney, Munje, 
Khaparde, CJangadharrao Deshpande and Balvantrao Desh- 
mukh. 1 he last was the leader of Candrapur. He rendered 
notable service during and after the Tilak period. 

One Nrkalashuva from Gujarat appeared in Candrapur in 187.S. 
He lived like? a jaqir and was residing in the Maniti temple of 
Babupeth. Many stories of his miracles are current in Candra- 
pQr. On the authority of the famous saint of Vidarbha Gulab- 
ray Maharaj one could say that Nikalasbuva was a man of 
spiritual attainments. He died in 1895. Among his disciples 
were the late Appasaheb Buti, fagannath Kothikar, KrsnajI 
Mahipat and Sitanim Sambsiv of Nagpur. 

Hayagriva Sva'ini, a Telahgt Brahman by birth and Dhartna- 
bhat Buva were highly respected saints of Candrapur in the last 
tjuarter of the nineteenth century. 

Gopaldas, Gulabdas, Sundardas and Isvarpuri Gosavl were the 
saints of the IJdiisi Sect. 

Papamiya atid Bhobadtulla Sah were the Muslim saints having 
a large number of devotees from among the common people. 
Gulabrav Maharaj was full of praise for these saints. It is diffi¬ 
cult to .say authoritatively anything regarding the mystical 
attainments of these saints. 

Around 1911, Balvantrao Deshmukh was elected President of 
the District Congress Committee and Dr. Munje as the Secretary. 

In 1922 CandraDfir Municipal elections were fought on party 
basis. One of the parties was led by Pandit Balgovind and the 
other by the [ileaders. Perhaps for the first time one Sonbaji 
Hud from the Kunbi community was elected to the Municipality. 
Amon^ other followers of the Pandit party were Seth Khushal- 
chandji, Krishnarao Jo^i, Jagadishrao Salve, Marotrao Kannam- 
war and Babaji Pa til Dixit. 

The Svardjva Party founded by Motilal Nehru elected Babu- 
rao Deshmukh from the Candrapur area. He was offered 
Presidentship of the Council but refused it as the programme of 
the Svardjya Partv was to obstruct the working of the Council. 
S. R. Tambe was .'elected for Presidentship. He was made the 
Home Minister and later became the Governor of Madhya 
Prade.sh. 

In 1926, elections were held for the central and provincial 
Assemblies. Dr. Munje of the Pratimhakdrvadi Party was 
opposed by Narakaari Barrister Abhyankar of the Congress. 
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Dr. Munjc was elected by a clear majority mainly becau.se of the 
work of Balvantrao De.shmukh. At tbis time -in Candrapur both 
the Congrc.ss ptirty and the Rdstriya Paksa were more or less 
equally powerful. 

In the non-co^eperation and satyagraha movement of 1930-31 
a number of persons courted arrest by breaking jungle law.s, 
picketing toddy shops, manufacturing salt and the like. The 
satydgrahis included a number of women, and belonged to all 
classes and communities. After the Gandhi-Irvin Pact all the 
satydgrahis were relea.sed. 

In 193! the New English School and in 1932 the New Model 
High School were established. in 1955 the New Model High 
School was converted into the Lokmanya Tilak Vidyalaya at the 
hands of Kakasaheb Gadgil of the Central Ministry. 

In 1934, Gandhiji visited Candrapur in his campaign of collect¬ 
ing funds for the uplift of the Harijans. He was given a grand 
welcome on the Tilak ground by a mammoth gathering.- He 
spoke on the uplift of the Harijans and was presented a purse of 
Rs. 2,100. In 1939 the City High School was founded by Bhau- 
rao Savalikar and D. B. Deo. 

Thus up to 1940 Candrapur was making rapid progress in 
education, keeping abrca.st of the other provinces in the national 
movement. 

During the period of the Second World War, Vinoba was sent 
as the first soldier on the front of the individual satydgraJia, by 
Gandhiji. Seth Khushalchandji of Candrapur was the first 
satydgrahi on this front. He was followed by Ramchandrarao 
Kathade. Marotrao Kannamwar offered satydgraha at Aramori 
and was sentenced for two years. A number of volunteers 
offered satydgraha from different parts of Candrapur. 

In the All-India Congress Committee meeting of 8th Augu.st 
1942, the famous Quit-India resolution was passed. It had its 
repercussions soon in Candrapur. Seth Khushalchandji of 
Candrapur on his way to home-town was arrested. Candrapur 
like the rest of India was prepared to wage a war on the Briti.sh 
by trying to follow the Gandhian way as far as it could. All 
those who joined the morning procession were arrested and sent 
behind the prison bars. One Janardanpant Upagannavar was 
severely beaten by the police. Within a month he succumbed to 
the wounds in the Jabalpur jail. 

After the Quit-India movement in all parts of India there was 
a regular war between, the unarmed people and the Government. 
On 16th August 1942, in the morning young boys of the Rdstriya 
Dal took out a procession ; Uddhavrao Korekar and eight other 
volunteers were arrested. An order was issued prohibiting pro¬ 
cessions. Ignoring the order a procession was again taken out. 
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In the lathi charge on the processionists one boy Balaji Raipur- 
kar was badly beaten and died the same day. To inspect the 
situation Divisional Officer Dungaji with his party came to 
Cimur. By this time the mob which had become furious 
surrounded Dungaji. Suspecting danger he ordered firing in 
which four people died. The mob which had gone uncontroll¬ 
able killed the circle inspector Jarasandha and a constable 
Kantaprasad, 

The next day, 17th August 1942, a military contingent appear¬ 
ed at Cimiir It recklessly beat the people in vengeful mood and 
looted the property of many residents. About 300 to 400 people 
were brought to Candrapur for trial. Balvantrao Deshmukh, 
Madhavrao Chendke, Siras and Kovale pleaded on behalf of the 
accused. Funds v^ere collected to .help the afflicted. Kanhayalal 
Munshi had conic to CimOr on behalf of the Congress. 

The case went on for a long time and about 200 people were 
sentenced with dilfevent terms of imprisonment. Seven were 
sentenced to death and about 30 to 35 sent on life imprisonment. 

The Cimur episode thus forms a memorable event in the 
history of the freedom struggle. 

Within a lew years after the passing away of Lokamanya 
Tilak, Gandhiji appeared on the political horizon of India as a 
leader of the masses. The new leadership of Candrapur looked 
upon Gandhiji as their saviour. His non-orthodoxy and simpli¬ 
city had tremenrious appeal for the masses. 

In 1942, the session of the Hindu Mahdsabhd was held at 
Candrapur under the presidentship of Sir Gokulchand Narang. 
The session was opened by Dr. Munjc, a strong supporter and 
leader of the Sahkd from the Vidarbha area. The Yuvak 
Pari'sad too had its session at Candrapur when Annasaheb 
Bhopatkar of Poona presided. After this the position and hold 
of the Hindu Muhdsahhd has continuously dwindled in Candra¬ 
pur. 

Candrapur has also been a strong centre of the Rmtnya. 
Svayamsevak Sanyha. In the years following the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi the Sangha was legally banned. With a view 
to forcing the Gevernment to lift the ban as it was unju.sit, the 
Sangha volunteers offered satydgraha throughout India. About 
250 volunteers from Canda district courted arrest. Balvantrao 
Deshmukh was imprisoned for about 41 days because of his 
as.sociation wfith tfie R.S.S. 

Among other parties, Samajvddl Paksa was founded in Candra¬ 
pur by Bhagwati Prasad Mishra. Later it was merged with the 
Prajd- Samdjvddt. 

In the Gandhian era after 1930, the Congress gained a good 
hold over the masses as new leaders from the rank and file joined 
it in large numbers. In Candrapur Marotrao Kannantwar was 
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CHAPTER 2. making his mark in politics since 1920. He stepped into politics 
by joining the party of Balgovind. In 1929 he founded the 
Prelude to ^^ndhi Seva Mandal. In the 1930—32 movement he courted 
Independence, arrest. By his steady work and devotion to the party he soon 
merited the attention of the higher authorities in the Congress 
Party. Between Tilak and Gandhi it can be said that Kannam- 
war liked Tilak but loved Gandhi. 


Post- 

Independence 

Period. 


In 1939 he was the secretary of the Nagpur Provincial 
Congress Committee. In the Quit India agitation of 1942, he 
offered satyagraha and was imprisoned. 

It may here be pointed out that within two years after the 
Second World War independence dawned upon Candrapur with 
the rest of India, on 15th August 1947. Amidst great rejoicings 
the people of Candrapur celebrated the day. The tri-coloured 
national flag was hoisted by Belsare, the Parliamentary Secretary 
from Nagpur. In the evening a public meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Belsare. Public gardens, chauks, streets, 
townhall, library and the market were renamed after the national 
leaders, in memory of the great day’. 

To return to the narrative: After Independence, in the Shukla 
ministry in Madhya Pradesh, Kannamwar was minister for 
health. He was originally a staunch supporter of separate 
Vidarbha, better known as Mahavidarbha or Nag-Vidarbha 
movement. Incidentally it may be noted here that with the 
Reorganisation of the States in 1956, Candrapiir district was 
transferred from the Madhya Pradesh to the former Bombay 
State, and then to Mahaiastra with the bifurcation of the State 
in 1960. Shri Kannamwar willingly bowed to the decision taken 
by the Government of India. In this regard the late Bapuji 
Aney notes that when in 1956 he was taken ill at Poona, 
Kannamwar had been to see him. Bapuji’s friend Brijial Biyani 
who was then with him, told him that Kannamwar was a lead¬ 
ing VidarbhavadT. But it seems that on this point finally 
Kannamwar had to yield to stronger forces from Western 
Maharastra. 


Because of his life-long public service, hold over both the 
masses and elites, and wide practical experience he was made the 
Chief Minister of Maharastra in 1962, by the Congress Party. 
By his devotion to the party and hold over the masses he rose 
from humble beginnings to the position of a Chief Minister. 
By his organising skill, .strong common sense and compromising 
nature he successfully led the ministry till he was unexpectedly 
snatched away by death in 1963^ 

Among the social workers of Candrapur district, Babasaheb 
Amte of Waroda, by his Leprosy Asylum, has merited the atten¬ 
tion of all the public, the Government and social workers from 
abroad. 


•iRC/.pp. 299—351: And —TheHistory of Freedom Movement in Madhya Pradesh 
Nagpur, 1956. 

*T. N. Katkar —Karmavir Kannamwar. 



CHAPTER 3-THE PEOPLE 

According to the 1961 Census, the total population of the 
DISTRICT is 12,:i8,070 (M. 623,681 ~F. 614,389), and is distributed 
over six tahsils. The table below furnishes the tahsil-wise 
statistics of population. 


TABLE No. 1 

Area and Population, Chandrapur District in 1961 


Chandrapur 

district 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

Area in 

Population 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Sq. km. 

(4) 

Persons 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

District 

Total 

10,088-3 

26,128-7 

1,238,070 

623,681 

614,389 


Rural 

10,061-8 

26,060-1 

1,142,380 

573,334 

562,046 


Urban 

26-5 

68-6 

95,690 

50,347 

45,343 

Brahmapurl tahsil 

Total 

897-0 

2,323-2 

226,924 

113,349 

113,575 


Rural 

897-0 

2,323-2 

226,924 

113,349 

113,575 


l.'rban 

. . 

. . 

. . 



Waro^a tahsil 

Total 

1,282-0 

3,320 4 

238,323 

120,510 

117,804 


Rural 

1,275 7 

3,304-1 

224,175 

113,095 

111,080 


Urban 

6-3 

(6'3 I 

14,148 

7,424 

6,724 

Ga^hciroll tahsil 

I'otal 

2,870-0 

7,433-3 

277,398 

138,721 

138,677 


Rirral 

2,8700 

7,433-3 

277,398 

138,72) 

138,677 


Urban 





• • 

CandrapOr tahsil 

Total 

1,174-0 

3,040-7 

296,807 

151,137 

145,670 


Rural 

1,159-5 

3,003-1 

224,972 

113,237 

111,735 


Urban 

14-5 

37-6 

71,835 

37,900 

33,935 

RajurS tahsil 

Total 

776-3 ' 

2,0106 

89,624 

45,315 

44,309 


Rural 

770-6 

1,995-9 

79,917 

40,292 

39,625 


Urban 

5-7 

14-7 

9,707 

5,023 

4,684 

SiroficS tahsil 

Total 

3,089-0 

8,000-5 

108,994 

54,640 

54,354 


Rural 

3,089-0 

8,000-5 

108,994 

54,640 

54,354 


Urban 

-• 


•• 
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CHAPTER 3. 

The People. 
Population. 

Growth of 
Population. 


The variation in population depends upon three factors, viz., 
births, deaths and migration. The salient trends in the variation 
and movement of population since the 1881 Census in the district 
are analysed below. The account of the pattern of growth of 
the general population as given in the Canda Gazetteer of 1909 is 
reproduced below. 


Variaiion of population .—“A Census of the District has been 
taken on five occasions, in 1866, 1872, 1881, 1891 and 1901. There 
have, however, as has been explained at length in the preceding 
section, been considerable changes in the area of the district which 
vitiate comparisons between the earlier and the later returns. 
Making allowance for these changes, the population of the present 
area of the district as ascertained on the last three occasions of 
taking the Census is shown below ; — 

1881 ... ... 602,936 

1891 ... ... 639,483 

1901 ... ... 554,105 

The total population thus increased by 6d per cent, during the 
decade 1881-1891, and decreased by 14.2 during the decade 
1891-1901. During the first decade the increase was almost entire¬ 
ly due to the natural expansion of the population, not to immigra¬ 
tion ; it was most marked in the northern zamindaris, but was 
there doubtless in large measure due to more accurate returns. 
The khdlsd tract which .showed the greatest increase was Waroda, 
where the increase was 61 or exactly equal to the average for the 
whole district. The appalling decrease in the population which 
took place during the next decade was of course in the main 
attributable to the bad years and famine immediately preceding 
the last census. Some of the loss was due to emigration, but much 
of it must be assigned to the heavy mortality of the decade. From 
1895 to 1897 the number of deaths exceeded that of births by 
over 10,000 and although an abnormal birth rate in 1899 tempo¬ 
rarily made good the wastage, the famine of 1900 resulted in 
a death rate of 96-62 per mile and the deaths of that year exceed¬ 
ed the births by nearly 37,000. It is very doubtful, too, if the 
mortality during the scarcity of 1897 was not a good deal heavier 
than was indicated by the ttfficial returns. The only part of the 
district which has steadily increased in population during the 
twenty years from 1881 to 1901 is the Sironca tahsil, where the 
increase during the first decade amounted to 4-8 per cent, and 
during the second to 22 per cent. 'According to Mr. Hemingway, 
the reason given for this locally is the immunity from dacoits 
under British rule, but, as he observes, this hardly seems an 
adequate explanation, and the true reason appears to be that this 
part, owing to the fertilising action of the river, never suffers an 
entire failure of the crops, a circumstance which has not only 
favoured the multiplication of the present population but has also 
encouraged a rapid influx of tenants from the Hyderabad side 
of the river. Since the last Census, matters have, thanks to rather 
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more favourable seasons, considerably improved, and, as has been 
remarked in a foregoing paragraph, the vital statistics indicate 
that the popiilaiion has once more expanded to at least 600,000. 

Effect of recent bad years on the papulation .—The eqect of 
the cycle of bad years upon the population is summarised by 
Mr. Hemingway thus : The decrease over the rest of the district 
(i.e., excluding Sironca) varies very largely from group to group. 
A succession of poor rfee years has encouraged the small tenants 
of rice tract.s to seek their fortunes elsewhere in the open tracts 
where a greater variety of cropping is possible, and the probabi¬ 
lity of all crops failing utterly is very small. The Waroda tahsil, 
for instance, has larger areas of open-field crops : the total drop 
in that tahsil was 6 per cent, only, the best of the open field 
groups show'ing; a good increase : in the khdhd portion of Candra- 
pur tahsil the drop was 12 per cent., in the corresponding portion 
of Brahmapuri tahsil it was 19 per cent. If the open tract at the 
extreme north of Brahmapuri tahsil is excepted, the tract is 
purely rice-growing; and there are a large number of small 
villages interspersed between the large stable villages, where the 
area secureil tty iriigation is comparatively small and tenants had 
a succession <.if really unpropitious years for their rice. In the 
Candrapur tahsil the Ghatkul group returned a large increase in 
the population : this is an open-field tract, somewhat remote, and 
for that reason not fully occupied until poor rice years brought 
its soil into high favour. The increase here is mainly due to 
immigration from the poorer rice tracts. To what extent 
the decrease in the population is a permanent loss or merely a 
temporary exodus in search of work must be largely a matter of 
conjecture. In certain tracts it has always been customary for 
the village labourers to repair to Berar after the rice harvest is 
over, in order to find employment on cotton-picking; and the 
census is taken at the exact time when most of the labourers who 
make a practice of going to Berar have already gone. It may 
be said with s<jme certainty that the drop in the figures of open 
tracts adjoining Berar was earned entirely by this temporary 
exodus, since there is now no marked want of labour for agricul¬ 
tural work in these open tracts. But it is equally certain that the 
loss in some of the rice groups is more permanent; to prove this, 
there arc large areas of second rate rice land unoccupied, which 
in normal years were occupied by the village labourers and small 
tenants ; and also a rough census was taken at attestation of a 
few villages which seemed to be very short of labour for the reap¬ 
ing of their rice : this rough census, though its figures are of 
little use in that they concern a very small area showed that a 
very large proport ion of the regular labourers of certain villages 
had been absent for three years from their villages, and it might 
safely be assumed that they would not return as permanent in¬ 
habitants until the rice crops were giving sufficient outturn to 
induce them to return. This want of labour was very marked 
two years ago (i.e., 1903-04<) when there was a bumper rice crop, 
but not enough labour to cut it in tirne; also the survey parties 
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in railway employ could get no labour; and at the present 
moment the railway construction, and tank construction as well, 
is proceeding very slowly indeed, because there is not sufficient 
labour in the district. It may safely be said that the population 
of the poorer rice tracts will continue to be very short indeed, 
until a succession of good rice years has been enjoyed.” * 

The following table gives the variation in population and the 
percentage of decade variation in Candrapur district from 1901 
to 1961. 


TABLE No. 2 


Variation in Population during Sixty Years, 
Chandrapur District 


— 

Year 

Persons 

Decade 

variation 

Percentage 

decade 

variation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1901 .. 

574,323 




1911 .. 

729,347 

+ 155,024 

+ 26-99 


1921 .. 

715,365 

— 13,982 

— 1-92 


1931 .. 

823,321 

+ 107,956 

+ 15-09 


1941 .. 

942,053 

+ 118,732 

+ 14-42 


1951 .. 

1,052,975 

+ 110,922 

+ 11-77 


1961 .. 

1,238,070 

+ 185,095 

+ 17-58 

Brahmapur! Tahsil 

1931 .. 

195,486 


. . 


1961 .. 

226,924 

+ 31,438 

+ 16-08 

Waro^a Tahsil 

1951 .. 

210,128 




1961 .. 

238,323 

+ 28,195 

+ 13-42 

Gadhciroli Tahsil ., 

1951 .. 

231,236 




1961 .. 

277,398 

+ 46,162 

+ 19-96 

Candrapflr Tahsil 

1951 .. 

247,042 

, , 



1961 .. 

296,807 

+ 49,765 

+ 20-14 

Rajura Tahsil 

1951 .. 

75,357 

, , 



1961 .. 

89,624 

+ 14,267 

+ 18-93 

Sirohca Tahsil 

1951 .. 

93,726 




1961 .. 

108,994 

+ 15,268 

+ 16-29 


*Chanda District Guaretteer published in 1909,pp. 67—70. 
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The population of the district increased by about 27 per cent, 
during the decade 1901-11. This percentage of growth was not 
surpassed in the last sixty years. The influenza epidemic de¬ 
creased the population of the district by about 2 per cent, in the 
decade which followed. In the subsequent decades the total 
population incri;ased at moderate rates among which the growth 
rate of 17.58 per cent, in the decade 1951—61 ranks the highest. 
The population of the district has more than doubled during the 
last sixty years. 

The percentage variation for the district and tahsils during 
1951-61 is given below : 

Percentage vmation during 1951—61 



Candrapur district 

+ 

17.58 

1. 

Brahrnapuri tahsil 

4- 

1608 

2. 

Waroda tahsil 

4- 

13*42 

3. 

Gadhciroll tahsil 

4- 

19-96 

4. 

Candrapur tahsil 

4- 

20-14 

5. 

Riijura tahsil 

4- 

18-93 

6. 

Sironca tahsil 

4- 

16-29 


The high percentage rate of variation in Candrapur tahsil may 
be attributed to the inclusion of towns, viz., Candrapur and 
Ballarpur, the poj)ulation of which increased considerably during 
the last decade. 

The Census Report * for Central Provinces and Berar for 1921 
throws an important light on the population growth of this 
district : 

“The district has the lowest density in the province, 71 per 
square mile and in the tahsil of Sironca, it is as low as 20. 
The vital statistics show a steady increase of population until 
the year 1918, when in the influenza epidemic the deaths ex¬ 
ceeded the births by 3,800, and in the following year the low 
birth-rate caused a further decrease of nearly 10,000. The 
deduced population shows an increase of 32,000 during the 
decade, whereas actually there was a decrease of 17,000. It is 
obvious that in the influenza epidemic the inaccuracy in the 
vital statistics was greater than elsewhere — a result which is 
to be expected in so large a district. The factor of migration 
is a much less important one than in the rest of the division, 
but the balance of population has moved against the district, 
the inhabitants of which appear to be attracted to the more 
prosperous cotton industry ”. 

The 1931 Census Report** analyses the density and growth of 
population in Canda district in the following words ; 

“ It will be observed that in the wild Sironca tahsil which 
borders on Bastar State the aboriginal population is almost as 
scattered as in the State itself, but has grown enormously since 

• Vol.XI.Part I, 1921. 

••Vol. XII. Pm I, 1931, 
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the last Census when the density was only 20 per square mile. 
Conditions in the forest areas of the Gadhciroli' tahsil resemble 
those in Sironca, the home tjf the Maria and the haunt of the 
man-eating tiger. 

The development of population was normal throughout the 
decade except in the year 1921 when cholera was responsible 
for an unusual number of deaths. There was an another out¬ 
break in 1924, but vital statistics were not seriously alfected, 
and for the ten years the excess of births over deaths was 69,742. 


Tahsil 

(I) 

No. of 
persons 
per 

sq. mile 

(2) 

Increase 
per cent 
since 

1921 

(3) 

Increase 
of persons 
per 

sq. mile 
since 

1921 

(4) 

Candrapur .. 

160 

17-77 

24 

Waro(fa 

136 

1 11-79 

'5 

Brahmapurl 

173 

10-97 

17 

Ga<lhciroli 

59 

17-71 

9 

Sirofica 

41 

15-13 

8 

The increase of population according to the Census figures was 


99,065, and there was rise of about 11,000 in the number of 
immigrants recorded over the 1921 figure. Two collieries open¬ 
ed at Mahakali and Laipcth are said to have attracted a certain 
number of immigrants, and to have encouraged the increase in 
population in Canda town, which as shown in Provincial Table 
I rose by 22-44 per cent. Waroda, a town with 9,811 inhabi¬ 
tants, has also gained about 1,000 during the decade, being the 
centre of the cotton business of the district and the rail-head 
for the rich taluq of Wun in Yavatmal district,” 

In proportion to its area, Candrapur is the most sparsely popu¬ 
lated district in the State, a fact which is attributable to the large 
areas under forest lands inhabited by an insignificant number of 
aborigines. The incidence of population by tahsils shows this 
clearly enough. Candrapur, Waroda and Brahmapurl, which did 
not contain Zaminduri lands, all have a fairly good density of 
253, 186 and 253 per square mile, respectively, whereas Sironca, 
which contained the Ahiri Zamindcin with its huge area of 2,600 
sejuare miles almost entirely abandoned to the jungle, has a very 
poor incidence of population. In Sironca almost the whole of the 
population is confined to a narrow strip along the bank of the 
Godavari whereas inland the country is pure jungle and almost 
entirely uninhabited. The population is quite dense in the rice 
tracts, a fact which is reflected in the figures for the Brahmapurl 
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and Candrapur tahsils. This is because rice gives a far heavier 
outturn than any other crop, and so there are smaller holdings 
and the pressure of population is greater. 

A glance at the spatial distribution of population reveals that 
the tahsils with higher density also share relatively higher pro¬ 
portions of the district population. Gadhciroll tahsil is, however, 
an exception. 

According to the 1961 Census the density of population in the 
district is returned to be 123 per square mile. The following 
statement gives the density in the various tahsils in the district 
in 1951 and 1961: — 


( 1 .) 

Density per 
square mile 

Percentage 
of district 
population 
in 

1961 

(4) 

1951 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

Candrapur district 

104 

123 

100 

1. Brahmapuri tahsil .. . 

218 

253 

18-33 

2. Waro^a tahsil 

164 

186 

19-25 

3. Gadhciroll tahsil 

81 

97 

22-41 

4. CandrapOr tahsil , . .. .. .. 

210 

253 

23-97 

5. Rajura tahsil 

97 

115 

7-24 

6. Sirofica tahsil 

30 

35 

8-80 


Urban population is defined as the population returned from 
towns which have a municipality, a cantonment, or a population 
of over 5,000 and at least % of the male population deperrdent on 
non-agricultural occupations. 

Candrapur with only 7-73 per cent, of the population in urban 
areas is the least urbanised district in Maharastra State. This 
becomes evident from the Census statistics in the following table 
which gives the urban population, the decade variation in popu¬ 
lation, the percentage of decade variation and the number of 
towns from 1901 to 1961. 
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The ^ urban population in the district increased by 236-59 per CHAPTER 3. 

cent, since 1901. The percentage of urban to total population in- - 

creased gradually from 4-95 per cent, in 1901 to 9-16 per cent, in People. 

1951. The last decade witnessed a decline to 7-73 per cent. This 

decline is attributable to the revised definition of urban areas in population 

the 1961 Census, as a result of which the four towns of Brahma- ” 

purl, Navarganv, Cimur and Armor! have been declassified as 

rural and only one, viz., Sasti has been newly added to the list. 

The towns are classified on the basis of population. The table 
which follows gives the statistics of population and area of the 
classified towns in 1951 and 1961:^— 

TABLE No. 4 


Town.s Classified by Population with Variation 
DUH i.NG 1951 and 1961, Chandrapur District 


Class 

(1) 

Name of town 

(2) 

Year 

(3) 

Area 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Sq. miles 

(4) 

Sq. km. 

(5) 

Persons 

(6) 

Class 11 





’ 

50,000 to 99,999 .. 

Candrapflr 

1951 



40,744 



1961 

II-02 

28-54 

51,484 

Class 111 






20,000 to 49.999 .. 

BallarpCtr 

1951 



12,471 



1961 

3'50 

9-07 

20.351 

Class IV 






10,000 to 19,999 .. 

Waroda .. 

1951 

, , 


11,517 



1961 

627 

16-24 

14,148 

Class V 






5,000 to 9,999 

(a) RajurS 

1951 



3,957 



1961 

0-30 

0-78 

4.376 


( 6) Sasti .. 

1961 

3-38 

13-93 

5.331 


Class 

(I) 

Name of 
town 

(2) 

Year 

(3) 


Population 

Males 

(7) 

Females 

(8) 

Decade 

variation 

(9) 

Percentage 

decade 

variation 

(10) 

Class II 







5 0,000 to 99,999 

Candrapur 

1951 .. 

20,608 

20,136 

+ 5,014 

14-03 



196.1 .. 

27,042 

24,442 

+ 10,740 

+ 26-36 

Class III 







20,000 to 49,999 

BaUarpUr 

1951 .. 

6,356 

6,115 

+ 3,759 

+ 43-15 



1961 .. 

10,858 

9,493 

+ 7,880 

+ 63-19 

Class IV 







10,000 to 19,999 

Waroda . . 

1951 .. 

5,822 

5,695 

+ 1,975 

+ 20-70 



1961 .. 

7,424 

6,724 

+ 2,631 

+ 22-84 

Class V 







5,000to 9,999 

(a) Rajura 

1951 .. 

2,067 

1,890 





1961 .. 

2,266 

2,110 

+ 419 

+ 10-59 


(6) Sasti 

1961 

2,757 

2,574 
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Of the five towns in the district, Candrapur, with a population 
of 51,484, is a class II town. Ballarpur, with a population of 
20,351, is a Class III town, while Waroda, with a population of 
14,148, i.s a Class IV town. Rajura and Sasti are grouped under 
Class V. The decade variation of population in Ballarpur and 
Candrapur shows a percentage increase of 63-19 and 26-36, respec¬ 
tively, over the decade 1951—61. 

Most of the towns in the district, except Candrapur, exhibit 
semi-urban characteristics. In fact they present a spectacle of 
the old order iri the midst of a developing urbanisation. In the 
absence of industrialisation and white collared occupations, a 
majority of the urban population is engaged in agriculture, crafts 
and allied occupations. The well educated and able bodied hasten 
to find better jobs and avenues of better life in Nagpur city. The 
people in general seem to be coming under the influence of 
modern civilization. 

Candrapur district is more rural in character than any other 
district in Maharastra. The rural population in the district 
(1,142,380) which is inhabited in 2,755 villages forms about 92.27 
per cent, of the total population. The following table gives the 
tahsil-wise distribution of rural population in 1961, while Table 
No. 6 gives the rates of growth and percentage of rural popula- 
tion to total population in the district since 1901 to 1961: — 


TABLE No. 5 

Rural Population in Chandrapur District in 1961 


Tahsil 

(1) 

No. of 
inhabited 
villages 

(2) 

Total rural population 

Persons 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

District Total 

2,755 

1,142,380 

573,334 

569,046 

1. Brahmapuri 

335 

226,924 

113,349 

113,575 

2. Waroija 

442 

224,175 

113,095 

111,080 

3, Gacjhciroli 

843 

277,398 

138,721 

138,677 

4. Candrapur 

376 

224,972 

113,237 

111,735 

5. Rajura . 

229 

79,917 

40,292 

39,625 

6. Sironcha 

530 

108,994 

54,640 

54,354 
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TABLE No. 6 

Vartmion in Rural Population since 1901 


Year 

(1) 

Rate of 
variation in 
rural 

population 

(2) 

Percentage 
of rural 
to total 
population 

(3) 

1901 









95-05 

1911 








4-25'97 

94-28 

1921 








-3-29 

92-96 

1931 








-f 14-36 

92-37 

1941 








+ 13-43 

91-57 

1951 








+ 10-88 

90-84 

1961 





•• 

•• 


+ 19-43 

92-27 


The rural population of the district increased by 109’27 per 
cent, over that of 1901 and hy 71-79 per cent, over that of 1921. 
The 1921 Census recorded a heavy reduction in rural population 
because of the derastating epidemics in the decade. The Census 
statistics show that the net increase in rural population in this 
district has been higher than that for Maharastra. 

The Candii Distiict Gazetteer of 1909 gave a very vivid account 
of the attitude of the rural population towards the Census opera¬ 
tion * which is (juoied below : 

“ The people in Candii, a large proportion of whom consists 
of the scheduled tribes, have now learnt to look upon the 
Census as one of the harmless eccentricities of the Government, 
but it was nor so a few decades ago. Some stories recorded in 
the report of the Census held in 1881 originating in this district 
may, therelbre, be reproduced as worth while. The counting 
operation was held to bring ill luck which was generally 
expected among the women of the lower classes to take the 
form of ililiK'ss or death among their children. In Sironca, a 
story was current that the Government had found a goldmine 
and it was intended to select one young man and one young 
woman from e;ich household and to march them off to the 
diggings. In the Ahiri Zamindari, the nuraberboards supplied 
to each house were carefullv stowed away underground in rice 
stores and similar places of concealment, because a story had 

been circulateil to the effect that it was a settled plan on the 

part of the police to have these hoards stolen and then to get 

every householder fined Rs. 25, who failed to produce his 

numberboard on the night of the Census. The most ingenious 

*Ch<inda District Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 76-77. 
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rumour was that which went round in Canda itself. Here some 
waggish person circulated a report that on the night of the 
Census a brass measure would be applied to the breasts of 
women and that those too abundantly endowed by Nature were 
to be deprived of their superfluity by a surgical operation. A 
little timely ridicule however, scotched this canard. ” 

The pattern of rural population is revealed in the frequency 
distribution of villages on the basis of population. The Table 
No. 7 which follows gives the number of villages with various 
groups of population. Table No. 8 gives the distribution of 
population by size of villages for the district. 



Villages Classified by Population (Tahsil-wise), Chandrapur District^ 1961 
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TABLE No. 8 

Distribution of Population by Size of Villages, 1961 


Percentage 
of the 
No. of 
villages to 
total 
No. of 
villages 
( 2 ) 


Percentage 

of 

population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(3) 


74-19 

i7'50 

6-28 

1'63 

0-40 


32-61 

29-75 

20-05 

11-12 

6-47 


Size Class 


( 1 ) 


Leas than 500 
500—999 
1000—1999 
2000—4999 
5000 and over 


The extremely rural character of the di.strict population is 
revealed by the fact that 62-36 per cent, of the rural population 
lives in villages with population less than 1,000 as compared to 
40-73 per cent, for the State. The proportion of villages with less 
than 500 people is as high as 74-19 per cent. Among the various 
size c'asscs of villages, the greatest numlrer of villages have a 
population less than 200. Gadheiroh tahsil has the greatest 
number of small villages, while Sirohea tahsil comes next. 

It is also interesting to note thait the average population per 
village is as low as 415 in this district whereas the corresponding 
figure for the State is 792. The average population per village is 
the lowe.st (206) in Sironcii tahsil. whereas the corresponding 
figure for Brahmapurl tahsil is 677. GadhcirolT, Rajura and 
Sironca tahsils have very small villages. The number of villages 
per 100 square miles' of rural area is 27 for this district. 

The sex ratio is very important from the point of view of 
sociological studies. The following statement gives the sex ratios 
(number of females per 1,000 males) for this district since 1901; 


Year 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

1901 .. 

1,023 

1,026 

969 

1911 . 

1,005 

1,005 

1,004 

1921 

1,004 

1,005 

985 

1931 

990 

992 

968 

1941 . 

989 

992 

960 

1951 .. . 

996 

997 

979 

1961 . 

985 

993 

901 


A-179—10-B, 
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The sex raiio of population of the district fluctuated between 
985 and 1,023 since 1901. The ratio decreased gradually from 1,023 
in 1901 to 989 in 1941, improved in the decade 1941—51 to 996 and 
decreased again to 985 in 1961. The Census returns show that 
the sex ratio of the rural population in Candrapur district has 
always been higher than that of urban population. 

The sex ratios for different age groups of population are given 
in the following statement : 


Age croups 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0-14 . 

981 

985 

935 

15—34 . 

1,019 

1,035 

858 

35—59 . 

914 

919 

857 

60 and above 

1,107 

1,102 

1,157 

All ages 

985 

993 

901 


The following table gives the Census statistics of the marital 
status of population belonging to various age groups ; 
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The Census returns for 1961 show that the percentage of never CHAPTER 3. 
manied males increased while that of females decreased during 
the decade. However, the percentage of married males witnessed population* 
a decrease while that of married females witnessed a slight in- Marital 

crease. The proportion of widowed males and females registered status, 

a decrease. The percentage of divorced or separated witnessed 


an increase, hut the difference is not very .significant. The distri¬ 
bution of marital status hy age groups reveals that the marriage¬ 
able age has increased in the district. The percentage of never 


married in the age group 0-14 increased by 2.35 in the case of 
males and by 4.8+ in the case of females during the decade. It 


is al-so noteworthy that the proportion of never married among 
the male population is larger in 196T than in 1951. In the case 
of female population, however, that proportion decreased from 
11-93 per cent, in 1951 to 503 per cent, in 1961. 


With growing industrialisation and education, the incidence of Migration, 
migration has bceti on the increase. The educated arc naturally 
attracted towards towns and cities which provide wide avenues 
of employment. A number of economic and social factors, such 
as education, employment, occupational pattern and cross¬ 
marriages are responsible for the increase in the rate of migration. 

A number of persons from this district are found to have migrat¬ 
ed to Nagpur, .^mnivati, Hyderabad and Bombay. Nagpur is, 
however, the principal destination of the migrants from this 
district. 

The 1961 Census returns regarding migration of population are 
given in the following table : 

TABLE No. 10 

Propori ION Of Population by Places of Birth in 
Chandrapur District, in 1961 


(1) 

Total 

population 

(2) 

In place of 
enumeration 

.3. 

Elsewhere 
in the 
district 

(4) 

1 

Outside 
the district 
but in 
Maharastra 

(5) 

Outside 

Mahariistra 

(6) 

Persons 

1,238,020 

734,507 

388,738 

65,148 

47,778 

Males 

623,681 

445,512 

128,493 

25,641 

23,272 

Females .. 

614,389 

288,995 

260,243 

1 

39,507 

24,506 

1 1 
Percentage to total populate 

1 

on :— 

1 

1 



Persons 

100 

59-42 

31-45 

5-27 

3-86 

Males 

100 

71-52 

20-63 

4-12 

3-73 

Females .. 

100 

47-12 

42-44 

6-44 

4-00 
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Thus, the 1961 Census enumerated 59.42 per cent persons at 
their places of birth, while 40.58 per cent are enumerated to have 
been born elsewhere. About two-thirds of this migrant popula¬ 
tion is that of females most of whom migrate on account of their 
marriage. As much as 80 per cent, of the female- migration on 
account of marriage is within the district. 

“ The proportion of non-workers is lower among the migrants. 
The entire movement within the district or from outside the dis¬ 
trict is not, therefore, hy families. Surprisingly the proportion of 
cultivators is larger among the migrants from within the district 
than that of the population at birth place. It indicates that a 
part of the migration within the district may be of cultivators or 
others for taking lands under ownership or tenancy cultivation 
and not‘exclu.sivcly to work as agricultural labourers. The pro¬ 
portions of migrant.^ from outside the district engaged in house¬ 
hold industry, manufacturing industry, construction, trade, 
transport and other .services are considerably larger than those of 
the population enumerated at the place of birth. It means that 
these non-agricultural sectors are attracting and absorbing more 
migrants from outside the district.”* 

The sociological implications of the study of languages are of 
immense value. The study of languages gives an in.sight into 
the cultural aspects of the community of people, i.anguage 
determines the degree of social intercourse between various 
groups of population. By and large, the rural as well as urban 
society has still not transcended the language barrier. Indivi¬ 
duals have their social intercourse within their own linguistic 
group. In tact the rural society has .still preserved its unilingual 
pattern. 

For purposes of this study mother-tongue is defined** as a 
language .spoken by the person's mother to him in his childhood 
or mainly spoken in the house. The census returns include the 
various dialects in the statistics of the main languages on the 
basis of Grierson’s Classification. The Census statistics of the 
speakers of various mother-tongues in the district in 1961 are 
given in the following table; 

^District Census Handbook, 1961, p. 16. 

••This is also the definition accepted by the Census authorities of 1961. 
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The following table gives the percentage distribution of 
languages in rural And urban areas of the district. It also fur¬ 
nishes the percentage of population speaking the varigus 
languages as lietwecn rural and urban areas. 

TABLE No. 12 


Language 

Percent! 

igeto total pop 

ulation 

Percentage 

langua 

of each 
ge in 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Areas 

Urban 

Areas 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Banjari 

O' 11 

0-12 


100 


Gondi 

11'til 

12-76 

0-49 

99-68 

0-32 

Gujatati . . 

0 .!0 

0-14 

0-93 

63-92 

36-06 

Hindi 

2':!9 

1-72 

902 

69-54 

30-46 

Kannada .. 

O' 14 

0-15 

0'08 

95-98 

4-02 

Kolami 

0' :4 

015 


100-00 


Marathi .. 

75')7 

76-44 

70-29 

92-85 

7-15 

Telugu 

7'ti8 

7-35 

11-61 

88-31 

11-69 

Urdu 

i-24 

0-87 

5-74 

64-28 

35-72 

Other 

Languages. 

0'42 

0-30 

1-84 

65-96 

34-04 


From the point of view of numerical superiority, Marathi is 
the principal language and is the mother-tongue of 75.97 per cent, 
of the popu'atinn. Gondl which ranks second is spoken by 
11.81 per cent, of the total population. This i.s tl^e mother-tongue 
of the Gonds who are inhabited mainly in the rural countryside 
and forest lands in the Sironca, GadhcirolT, Brahmapurl and 
Rajura tahsils. Telugu ranks third, and is spoken by 7.68 per 
cent, of the population. It is prevalent mainly in Sironca, 
Candrapur and (Tidhciroli tahsils. Of the total of 95,047 Telugu 
speakers, 39,3.11 are in Sironca tahsil, 29,147 in Candrapur tahsil, 
and 12,329 in GadhcirolT tahsil. Hindi speakers who form about 
2.29 per cent are mainly found in urban areas. Urdu speakers 
are also mainly urbanites. 

The percentage of speakers of various languages during the 
Censuses of 1901, 1951 and 1961 is given below: — 


Language 

(1) 

Percentage to total population 

1901 

(2) 

1951 

(3) 

1961 

(4) 

Banjari 




0-09 

on 

Gondi 



16-40 

11-78 

11-81 

Gujarati 




0-20 

0-20 

Hindi 



7-20 

1-91 

2-29 

Kannada ., 




0-34 

0-14 

Kolami 

• 9 



0-02 

0-14 

Marathi. 



63-60 

74-29 

75-97 

Telugu ,. 

« * 


n-90 

9-90 

7-68 

Urdu . 

• • 



1-12 

1-24 

Other Languages .. 

» • 


0-90 

0-35 

0-42 
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The District Census Handbook of the District (1961) gives the 
following comments regarding the above percentages : 

“ It should be remembered that the 1901 proportions arc for 
the district as it existed in 1901. Its boundaries have changed 
since then and some predominantly Telugu and Gondl speak¬ 
ing areas have been transferred to Madras and some predomi¬ 
nantly Hindi speaking areas were transferred to Durg district 
when it was first constituted in 1907. The addition of the 
predominantly Marathi speaking talukas of Rajura has also 
changed the proportions significantly. The 1901 proportions 
are now therefore comparable with those of 1951 or 1961. 
Between 1951 and 1961 the proportions of Gondl, Hindi, Marathi 
and Urdu have slightly increased. The proportion of Telugu 
alone has slightly gone down from 9.90 per cent in 1951 to 
7,68 per cent in 1961. It may be due to the addition of Rajura 
taluka in 1959.” 

Three distinct languages, Marathi, Telugu and Gondi meet in 
Candrapur and around and between each has accurhulated a 
weltering mass of dialects which almost defies enumeration. 
Roughly it may he said that Marathi is the language that domi¬ 
nates all other languages, and dialects and is spoken by 75.97 per 
cent of the population and understood by all, Telugu still having 
prominence in Sironcfi and Gondi in the former Zaminddfis and 
among the Gonds and Madias. It does not appear, however, that 
Marathi possessed this prominence always. Sir Robert Jenkins 
has written in 1826 that Marathi and Telugu were spoken in 
nearly equal proportion. Hindi and Urdu are little employed. 
Marathi is also the language of the Courts. The variety spoken 
i.s that known as Niigpuri Marathi which is identical with that 
of Berar and is the typical Marathi of Vidarbha. The local 
dialect is .sometimes called Jhari, i.e.j language spoken in the 
forest areas. Various dialects can be distinguished but they arc 
no more than jargons of the standard type. The most important 
of these is Kunbari, the dialect of the Kunbis stated in the 
Linguistic Survey to be used by over three lakhs of people. 
Other.s are Govari, Kumbari, Kosti, Mahari, Kosri and Netakani. 
Most of these are as the names indicate caste dialects and these 
are all rejected by Dr. Grierson as essentially identical with the 
ordinary Marathi of the locality. 

Gondi belongs to the Dravidian family of languages and forms 
a link between Telugu on the one hand and Tamil and Kannada 
on the other, on the whole approximating more closely to Tamil 
and Kannada. The language spoken in Candrapur, however, 
forms an exception to this generalisation in that Telugu influ¬ 
ence is strong, increasing in power as one goes further southwards. 
At the Census of 1881, Gondi was ascertained to be the native 
tongue of 132,348 residents of the district, in 1891, the figure was 
132,598 and 1901, 98,428. The figures have gone on decrea.sing 
during the last 50 years, Marathi getting more and tnore into 
vogue. The Gonds speak Gondl among themselves but employ 
Marathi, Telugu and even Hindi when speaking with strangers. 
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The language has no literature and in fact no written characters. 
There are, however, several popular folk songs of which some 
wore collected and transcribed .by the Reverend Hislop. Many 
variations of (jondi were once recognised including Koi, Gattu 
and Maria bur Dr. Grierson considers that they only rcpre.sent 
the same Gondl which might be described as links between the 
forms of Gondr spoken in the north-east of Candrapur and the 
adjoining districts in former Bastar State on one side and the 
Gondl' dialects of Hyderabad and Madras. An interesting point 
about Gondl i.s that with one or two exceptions all its numerals 
above seven are borrowed from Aryan languages. The Gone! 
has for yeais tiedy taken to the use of other languages than his 
own and Grierson’s remark that “ It is probably a question of 
time when Gondi shall have ceased to exist as an independent 
form of speech ” ha.s proved prophetic by now. 

'I'elugu is mostly spoken in Sirofica tahsil and a little south of 
Candrapur tahsil and follows the course of Vaingahga as far north 
as Camursi and Gadhciroll. Tehigu is supposed to be a melli- 
Huous tongue the Italian of the cast, hut according to the Census 
Report of I'.iOl the euphonious nature of Tclugu is not appre¬ 
ciated by the jicople of Nagpur among whom it is said to sound 
like stones rattled in a tin. It has voluminous literature, mostly 
poetical wiitteii in a dialect that widely differs from the collo- 
(|uial form ol language. The bulk of the Telugu speaking 
population oJ this district use the standard form of language but 
its purity and (juality of pronunciation naarkedly improves from 
north to south ; when spoken in the direction of Mul and 
Camursi, it is to a great extent mixed with Marathi. There is 
wide divergence in form and pronunciation from place to place. 
Several minor dialects have iieen distinguished such as Salevari, 
the weaver's dialect, Komtan’s dialect i.e., the shopkeeper’s 
speech and Golari spoken by the nomadic Golars or Golkars but 
Dr. Grici’son does not think that these departures from standard 
Telugu which these forms exhibit are striking enough to 
warrant their separate classification. Russel in his Census Report 
lumps all these dialects together and states that they are one 
dialect spoken h\' a number of castes whose Native Telugu has 
undergone .some modification by being brought into contact with 
Marathi. 

A considerable number of people speak subsidiary languages 
besides their mother-tongue. Such population, known as 
bilingual population, has increased to a considerable extent 
during the last few decades. Such population is found more 
concentrated in urban areas than in villages, 

Martlthi lieing the mother-tongue of the majority of the 
people, there is a fairly large proportion among them who know 
Hindi, I’elugu and Gondl. English is confined to employees in 
Government offices, high schools and colleges. People speaking 
Telugu and Gondi also speak workable Marathi. 

The Census statistics of bilingual population in the district are 
given in the following table: 
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15,385 8,862 12 82 2,69! .. 4,995 
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Of the total population of the district, 2,01,837 persons are CHAPTER 3. 
enumerated as sjicaking a language subsidiary to the mother- —j 

tongue in (iandrapur district in 1961. In the nature of things ® eop e. 
the proportion of bilingual males (1,22,429) is very much higher Languages. 
than that of females (79,408). 

The 1961 Census statistics of bilingual population speaking the 
various subsidiary languages are given below: 

Marathi (M. 57,334-F. 50,601); Hindi (M. 40,197-F, 

8,476); Telugu (M. 13,153-F., 12,702); Gondt (M. 5,329^ 

F. 4,408): English (M. 2,780-F. 468); Mari^ (M. 1,548-, 

F. 1,323) : ChattisgarhT (M. 996—F. 922); Urdu (M. 6S4— 

F. 146); Gujarati (M. 95 —F. 61); Kosti-Marathl (M. 67 — 

F. 70); Kewati (M. 35—F. 32); Kojami (M.’ 25-F. 30); 

Arabic/Arbi (M. 12-F. 39); Marvarl (M. 20-F. 25); Govarl 
(M. 23 ~F, 21); Halabi (M. IS-F. 22); Kannada (M. 25^ 

F. 12); Mali (M. 36); Kosarl (M. 12-F. 16); Sanskrt (M. 23^ 

F. 4); Punjabi (M. 10-F. 8); Kaika^i (M. IS); Paradhi (M. 2^ 

F. 9); Bengali (M. 6 —F. 2); Tamil (M. 7 —F, 1); Kuruba/ 

Kurumhii (VI. 4-F. 2); Pardesi (M. l-F. 3); ParsI (M, 1- 
F. 2); ETatakari (M. 2) ; Oriya (M. 1 —F. 1); Dhamdi (M. I) ; 

Koya (F. 1) ; Nepali (F. 1). 

The 196! Cenfus enumerated 18 scheduled castes in Candrapur Scheduled 
district, t'iz., Basor, Bhangi, Cambhar, Dohor, Dom, Ellamalvar, Castes. 
Ganda, Kaikadi, Khatik, Kolupulvandlu, Madgi, Madiga, Mahar, 
mala, Ma'ajaiigam, Mala Sale (Nerkani), Mang and manne. The 
Census, however, did not return anybody belonging to the five 
castes of the notified 23 scheduled castes, such as, Bahna, Balahi, 

Ghasi, Katia and Sansi. 

The numerically important scheduled castes arc Mahar, 

Madgi, Candthar and Basor. The remaining fourteen schedu’ed 
castes together account for a population of 3,538. The following 
table gives the population statistics about the scheduled castes in 
the district in 1961. 

TABLE No. 14 

DisTRiBuiioN oi-' Scheduled Castes Populaiion by Rural and 

Urban Areas 


Name of Scheduled 
Caste 

(1) 

Popul 

ation 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 
(4) 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Caste 
population in 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Rural areas 

(5) 

Urban areas 
(6) 

•All Scheduled 

21,998 

20,645 

3-44 

84-94 

15-06 

Castes. 






(1) Basor . . 

1,619 

1,498 

0-25 

86-81 

13-19 

(2) Bhangi.. 

547 

486 

0-08 

39-69 

60-31 

(3) Chambhar 

2,578 

2,472 

0-41 

82-95 

17-05 


•Inclusive of perspnt from the Scheduled Castes who have not stated their individual 
castes. 
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TABLE No. H—oontd. 


N'line of Sehedulcc! 
Ca^te 

(1) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

(4) 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Caste 
population in 

Males 

(2) 

females 

(3) 

Rural areas 

(5) 

Ubran 

areas 

(6) 

(4) Oohor 

14 

27 

N 

100-00 


(5) Dom 

65 

64 

0-01 

12:40 

87-60 

(6) Ellamalwar 

12 

1° 

N 

100-00 

(7) G?u<la ., 

63 

39 

0-01 

i 00-00 

. ^ 

(8) Kaikadi .. 

50 

39 

001 

100-00 

36-98 

(9) Khatik .. 

290 

240 

0’04 

63-02 

(10) Kolupulvandlu .. 

11 

18 

N 

100-00 

18-63 

(11) Madgi .. 

5,543 

4,986' 

0-85 

81-35 

(12) Madiga ,, 

161 

172 

0'03 

79-88 

20-12 

(13) Mahar .. 

10,432 

9,972 

1-65 

90-47 

9-53 

(14) Mala 

21 

15 

N 

100-00 

, , 

(15) Malajahgam 

1 

2 

N 

, , 

100-00 

(16) Mala Sale 

I 


N 


100-00 

(Netkani). 
(17)Mahg ,. 

535 

549 

009 

78-32 

21-68 

(18) Manne .. ;. 

51 

55 

001 

96-23 

3-77 


The Scheduled Castes formed about 17.89 per cent, of the 
population in 1951 while their percentage declined very sharply 
to .3.44 in 1961. Thi.s decline is attributable to the fact that a 
large number of persons from Mahar caste reported their religion 
as Buddhist or Nav-Bauddha in 1961. Hence they are included 
in Scheduled Castes. 

“ The Scheduled Caste population in the rural areas of the 
district does not appear to be very much behind the general 
population in literacy compared to the urban areas where they 
are very much behind than the general population. It appears 
that the Scheduled Castes from rural area.s are taking more 
advantage of the educational facilities and concessions than 
those in urban areas of the district. ” 

“ The proportions of workers and non-workers for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes are more or less the same as for the general popula¬ 
tion of the district. The proportion of workers in cultivation is 
much lower and that of agricultural labourers slightly larger 
than the district average. The pi'oportion of workers in non- 
agricultural activities is larger for the Scheduled Castes because 
of the association of some Scheduled Castes with certain tradi¬ 
tional services. ” 

As many as 34 tribes have been declared as Scheduled Tribes 
in the three tahsils of Gadhciroli, Sironca and Rajura. The 
declared lists are different for Gadhciroli and Sironca on the one 
hand and Rajura on the other. No tribe is recognised as a 
Scheduled Tribe in the tahsils of Candraptir, Waroda and 


N=Negligible. 
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Brahmapiin, The 1961 Census enumerated only 13 of the 34 CH APTER 3 
Scheduled Tribes* in the notified areas, such as Bbil, Binjhvar, peop[g_ 
Gond, Halha, Kawar, Khairwar, Kolam, Korku, Koya,. Nagesia, scheduled' 

Pardhan, Pardhi and Thoti. They numbered 1,83,431 or 14.82 Tribes, 
per cent, of the total population. 

The following table gi\es the 1961 Census statistics about the 
Scheduled Tribes in the district- 


TABLE No. 15 

8chi-dui,f,o Tribe? Population 


Name of Scheduled 
Tribe 

(1) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

(4) 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Tribe 
population in 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Rural 

areas 

(5) 

Urban 

areas 

(6) 

tAll Scheduled bribes 

91,565 

91,866 

14’82 

99-71 

0-29 

(1) Bhil 

91,547 

43 

001 

100-00 


(2) Binjhwar 

4 

6 

N 

100-00 


(3) Good 

82,979 

83,287 

1343 

99-74 

0-26 

(4) Halba .. 

2,351 

2,386 

0-3« 

100-00 

, , 

(5) Kawgr 

1,379 

1,433 

0-23 

100-00 

. . 

(6) Khairwar 

137 

138 

002 

100-00 


(7) Kolam 

778 

738 

012 

100-00 


(8) Korku .. 

. . 

6 

N 

100-00 


(9) Koya 

13 

13 

N 

88-46 

11-54 

(10) Nagesia 

15 

13 

N 

100-00 


(11) Pardhan 

5,579 

3,566 

0-58 

98-77 

1-23 

(12) Pardhi .. 

20 

17 

N 

100-00 


(13) Thoti 

22 

23 

K 

100-00 



•The remaining 21 Scheduled Tribes for which no one was returned in the notified 
areas arc as under : 

Andh, Baiga, Bhaina, Bharia-Bhumia, Bhattra, Bhunjia, Birhul, Dhanwar, 
Gadaba, Kamar, Kharia, Kondh, Kol, Korwa, Majhwar, Munda, Nihal, Oraon, 
Parja, Saonta and Sawar. 

tinclusive of persons from the Scheduled Tribes who have not reported their 
individual tribe. 

N = Negligible, 
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The Gends arc the most predominant of the Scheduled Tribes 
from the point of view of numerical superiority and cultural 
identity. With a total of 1,66,266 persons, they form about 13.43 
of the total population of the district and about 99.74 per cent 
of the tribal population. Pardhfm, with 7,145 persons, is the 
second largest among the Scheduled Tribe.s. They arc followed 
by Halba' (4.737 persons), Kawar (2,812 persons), and Kolam 
(1,516 persons). 

The tribal population is concentrated to a very great extent in 
Sironcai tahsil wheie they comprise about 54.26 per cent, of the 
total population. The corresponding percentages for Gadheiroli 
and Rajura tahsils are 35.94 and 27.43, respectively. It is note¬ 
worthy that the tribal population in the district increased from 
130,694 in 1951 to 183,431 in 1961. 

“ The Scheduled Tribes are very much behind in literacy and 
education compared to the total population. Particularly the 
females among them have extremely low rates of literacy. The 
Gon4 which is the predominant Scheduled Tribe appears to be 
the most depressed group in this respect. Other Scheduled 
Tribes comparatively have slightly higher literacy rates. It is so 
because the Gond is a group name and includes a large number 
of Madia or Maria Gonds of Bhamaragad, who still live in the 
most primitive environment. ” 

“ Nearly 93 per cent of the workers from the Scheduled Tribes 
work as cultivators and agricultural labourers in the district. 
The labour participation rate is higher (62 per cent.) among 
them than that (58 per cent.) for the general population of the 
district. It is so because the Scheduled Tribes arc entirely a 
rural people and have a much more depressed economy. Many 
special schemes for the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes are in 
progress. The important among them are the two Tribal 
Development Blocks functioning at Yetapalli and Dewada, each 
with a combined allocation of Rs. 15 lakhs for stages I and II. 
Similar Tribal Development Blocks are proposed to be opened 
at Bedgaon, Dhanora and Karwafa in the district. ”* 

The numerical strength of the various religious communities 
and sects in the district as returned by the Census of 1961 is as 
under: 


* District Census Handbook, 1961, Chanda District, Page 21. 
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The Hindus according to the enumeration of 1961 Census 
numbered 1,060,994 (m. 534,558 ; f. 526,436) or nearly 85.70 per 
cent, of the toi.il population of the district. Of these nearly 
8 per cent, lived in urban areas and the rest 92 per cent, in rural 
areas. The increase in the number of Buddhists is obviously 
due to the return of a large number from the scheduled castes, 
particularly from the Mahars of 1951 a.s Nav-bauddhas of 1961. 

The Hindu community is divided into various socially 
differentiated groups, better known as castes. In consonance 
with the changes in Government policy the Census enumeration 
has ceased to rake cognisance of these groups since 1941. How¬ 
ever, the castes have not ceased to exist as exclusive social groups 
with their peculiar manners of behaviour, modes of speech and 
dress, and information regarding these is worth recording. They 
arc cjuite numerous but in important matters, they do have more 
similarities than differences as Hindus. 

Of these the Brahmans are important because, traditionally, 
they have been literate and enlightened. They form, however, 
a small minoritv, not more . than two per cent, even among 
Hindus. The majority of them in Candrapur belong to what is 
known as the Deiostha sub-division. In physical appearance 
they approximate more closely to the Scytho-Dravidian type than 
to the pure Indo-Aiyan races of upper India and probably there 
is a good deal of mixed blood in the race. They rose to promi¬ 
nence during the Bhosle rule so much so that the period is still 
referred to as Brahman raj. They are still influential enough by 
reason of theii- being educationally more advanced. As a race, 
they possess a marked intellectual ability and have courteous 
manners. At pre.seut, they are found in many walks of life but 
chiefly as traders, teachers, lawyers, physicians, priests, clerks. 
Government servants etc.; the MMguzaris having been abolished 
they are no more landlords. Brahmans of Telugu extraction 
enjoyed a reputation for being Sanskrt scholars. All orthodox 
practices among them have become a matter of the past. 

Rajputs and Banias claim to be twice-born and wear the sacred 
thread like the Briihmans. Rajputs or Thakurs are cultivators 
in the main, though even among them educated young men are 
now found in the professions and in Government service. The 
Banias are enterprising traders and moneylenders, especially 
Marwadls. They are respected as socially useful citizens. 

Amongst the agricultural castes of the district, the Kunbls 
predominate so greatly in number that the term Kunbi in collo¬ 
quial use means cultivator and even men of other castes engaged 
in agriculture describe themselves a? Kunbls. The sub-castes 
which are endogamous are Tirole, Khaire, Dhanoje, Khedula, 
Jharia and Wandhekar. The Tirole Kunbls are settlers from 
Berar who have the reputation of being the most intelligent of 
the Kunbi sub-castes. They eat with Dhanojas but do not inter¬ 
marry with them. The Dhanoje sub-caste is the wealthiest of 
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the Kunbi class. They grow any crop suitable to the soil, hut 
chiefly jowar and, oilseeds and are noted for the quality of their 
cattle. The Khaire Kunbi whose ancestors probably manufac¬ 
tured Kdt or catechu, occupy the northern parts of the Waingahga 
valley, and grow rice and jowar. They build excellent tanks and 
are skilful cultivators. The Khedula, whose name is probably 
derived from Khede, a village, are mainly on the eastern bank of 
the Wainganga between Wairagad and Brahmapuri. The 
Baones are immigrants from Bhandara and the Jharias are pro¬ 
bably aborigines. Their wild appearance justifies the hypothesis, 
A branch of the Kunbi caste that has migrated from the Telugu 
country is called Are, but they still retain these sub-castes and 
their distinctive names. In social status, these Kunbis rank next 
to the twice-born castes and employ Brahmans to perform their 
religious ceremonies. Widow’s remarfia(ge is permitted. They 
believe that the souls of their deceased ancestors are embodied 
in crows and are careful to invite them for all marriages. In the 
month of Aswin, an oblation of food is offered to them and if the 
crows do not eat it, the Kunbi is much disturbed and changes 
the food till they do. The respect in which the caste is held is 
shown by the proverb ‘ Kunbi matt is Dev Datl ’ i.e., the opinion 
of the Kunbi is God given.- He is held to be a simple minded, 
just, straight forward man whose dealings are free from guile. 
They are charitable when they see a good cause but do not give 
very easily. They are the backbone of the Hindu agricultural 
operations in the district. 

The Marar or Mails generally irrigate a little patch of garden 
from an uncased well dug in the bed of a stream. They provide 
the vegetables and spices so largely consumed by all to give 
variety to the rather unappetising diet of pulse and rice. The 
great majority of Malls belong to the Kosri or Kosaria sub-divi¬ 
sion a name which recalls Kosala, the ancient kingdom of which 
Candrapur once formed a large part. The remaining sub-divi¬ 
sions are mainly distinguished by the plants they chiefly cultivate. 
These are the Phulmalis or flower-growers, Jarya who cultivate 
lasun or garlic, brinjals, bhang and Hardya and Ghase, turmeric. 
These last sub-divisions are immigrants from Berar. Phulmalis 
socially rank highest and turmeric growers lowest of the sub¬ 
castes. The Pahad sub-caste is almost a separate caste. The 
women of the caste are reputed to be pretty. 'The caste is indus¬ 
trious and of good status. 

Because the hereditary occupation of this caste is oil-pressing, 
they are known as Tells, but a large majority of them have 
abandoned it and taken to cultivation. They are divided into 
Ekbaila, Dobaila, Erandia, Sao-Tell and GondhI. Ekbaila Tells 
use only one bullock in their oil-mill while Dobailas use two. 
Sao-Tells are mainly cultivators and grow sugarcane and rice. 
Sao, meaning banker is a term of respect. The Gondhls are land 
owners, traders and moneylenders and aspire to he classed as 
Banias, Some of them have adopted the sacred thread of the 
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Dhimars or fishermen are sub-divided into three sub-casteS'—, 
Bhanare, Bendare and Machhinde. Also the Palewars or Bhois, 
though of Tclugu race and the Kewats are locally classed as sub¬ 
castes. The women of the sub-castes are distinguished by the 
bangles they wear. Bhanare women wear iron and Bendare 
women wear brass bangles on both arms and if married one lac 
bangle. No Dhitniir may wear shoes, only open work sandals 
and caste penalty is exacted for any breach of this rule. The 
ancestral occupation is ,fishing and they are the boatmen of the 
district and in former times were palanquin-bearers also. They 
cultivate the sitigada fiut in tanks, grow water-melons, turmeric, 
hemp and tobacco on the slopes of river banks and alluvial islets. 
They also breed the tusser silk-worm. The men are usually of 
excellent physiqut, clean-limbed and muscular. 


In most villages there is a Mahar quarter where they have been Mahars. 
living apart. There is little doubt that they are descendants of 
an aboriginal race. They say that their original home was in 
Poona and their first forefather, a great sage. The sub-divisions 
of the caste are numerous but none are of much importance 
except the Sornii who claim a higher rank, through some con¬ 
nection which they trace with the Rajput dynasty of Somavan^i. 

Their caste rules are complicated and strict. The dog seems to 
be a totem in the caste. They do not swear by its name nor 
injure one. The majority of the caste are day labourers, some 
of the more enterprising being cultivators. A large number are 
weavers who provide a strong coarse cloth which finds ready sale 
among labourer.s because of its durability. The Kotvdls or village 
watchmen are mainly drawn from this caste. They are not 
unintelligent and. a good many of the cultivators and weavers 
have abandoned caste and joined the Kabirpanth. Of late many 
have become Nav-buddhists under Dr, Ambedkar’s influence. 

They have started educating their children and look forward to 
a better life in times to come. Malas are a Telugu caste who 
have the same status as Mahars. They probably have been 
pariahs but in Candrapur they have been calling themselves 
Telangi Sadar Bhol-s. They were, distinguished till recently by 
the loose method they have of tying their dhoti and the aquari.sh 
shape of their heaiTwear. 

Kapewars are a Telugu caste of cultivators like Kunbis. They Kapewar. 
are also skilled stone masgns and Major Lucie Smith’s conjecture 
is that they may have been previously employed in building the 
Candrapur walls and took to cultivation later. They have some 
peculiar marriage customs. On the 4th night of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom, bearing portions of a plough, followed by the 
bride, carrying cooked food in a cloth, walks to the edge of the 
marriage booth and drills five furrows with an ox goad in which 
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he sows mixed cotton-seed and jowar. The cooked food is then 
eaten by the pair who share it with all present and the seed is 
watered by the company washing their hands over it. 

Komtis are a Telugu caste corresponding to the Banias. They 
claim to be Vai^ya and wear the sacred thread, but their caste 
customs and marriage regulations, especially the rule to compel 
a boy to marry his paternal uncle’s daughter indicate a Dravidian 
origin. So the claim is doubtful. They do not permit widows to 
remarry. Women are scarce in the caste and so the bride-price 
is high. The caste is wealthy and industrious and has consider¬ 
able influence in the district. 

Dhangars (Maratha) and Kurumwars i(Kannada) are shepherds. 
The latter feed their flock in the Waingaiiga valley. They mix 
little with local people and do not even learn their language but 
speak their own tongue. They worship Hindu gods but their 
special gods are Mallana Deva and Mallani Devi who are the 
guardians of their herds. The shrines of these gods are generally 
placed under banyan trees and in form are very like Scythian 
cromlechs for which they are sometimes mistaken, but a 
Kurumwar shrine is always open to the east. Both Dhangars 
and Kurumwars manufacture kamhah or woollen blankets which 
arc in great demand among labourers and field workers. 

The Velamas arc a cultivator caste of Telugus. They have a 
fairly high social status and one sub-division secludes their 
women. They appear to be originally a cultivating caste some 
of whom took to military .service and others became dyers. The 
former are now of high rank, zamindars and landlords while 
their less ambitious brethren dyers and weavers. 

The artisan castes of Candrapur have a reputation for consi¬ 
derable skill in their various trades. Their customs do not difter 
markedly from those of similar castes elsewhere and do not call 
for special notice. Sonars (Maratha) and Pancal (Telugu) are 
goldsmiths. They are skilful but do not differ much from con¬ 
ventional patterns of making jewellery. The Pancals sometimes 
work in iron as well as in precious metals. Kostls (Maratha) and 
Salewars (Telugu) are weavers. They prepare silk-bordered saris 
and finer fabrics. Their work is artistic but they are not able to 
compete with mills. Lohars are blacksmiths; Nais are barbers; 
Vanjarls are cattle dealers and traders ; Dhobis are washermen. 
All these are only counterparts of their fellowmen in other dis¬ 
tricts. Telugu washermen are called Warthi. Sutars are cai- 
penters and are famed for their skill in carving, Camars 
(Maratha) and Madgis (Telugu) are leather workers, who make 
pretty embroidered slippers which are locally much appreciated. 
Bestas are a caste of Telugu fishermen akin to Palewars, They 
were also formerly palanquin-bearers. They are a sturdy and 
muscular people like the other fishing castes. Gurav, and Satani 
are castes of temple servants and temple keepers. Many Guravs 
officiate as village pujdtfs. Satanis are marked by the fact that 
they do not wear the sacred thread. 
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Among the many tribes and races which inhabit Candrapur CHAPTER 3. 
district, the most interesting ethnologically and historically are 
the Gonds who were for centuries the dominant race in the dis- ^ 

trict and far beyond its bounds. The prestige of the race is still 
kept up by Scions of the ancient royal line whose last descendant 
was a political pensioner of the British and the Gond nobility 
who are now in rather straightened circumstances. The Gonds 
still constitute 15 per cent of the total population. They are 
divided into four endogamous tribes, viz., Raj-Gonds, Madia, 

Dhurve aiid Khatulwar Gonds. There are also other minor sub- 
tribes who would not class themselves with any of the above 
tribes but they are few. The most notable of these are the Koyas 
and the Gaitas. These sub-tribes all .speak dialects of the Gondi 
language which differ considerably but the difference is mainly 
due to the fact that the limited vocabulary of the Gondi 
language is supplemented by v/ords from the language of their 
nearest Hindu neighbours. In the south of the district, the 
language thus drawn upon is Telugu, in the west and the north 
Marath? and in the eastern and northern parts Hindi. It thus 
happens that the Dhurve Goij,d from Raipur border would have 
.some difficailty in understanding the language of a Madia from 
Ahiri. The Dhurve and Khatulwar Gonds are found in what 
were the northern zamindafis along the Drug district border. 

The Dhurve Gonds or at least a portion of them call themselves 
Naik Goncls and their dialect Naiki. They hold themselves to be 
descendants of the soldiers of the Gond King’s army and still 
prefer service as police or peons to agricultural work. 

The Khatulwar Gonds have adopted many Hindu customs. 

They wear the sacred thread of the twice born castes, use the 
title Thakur, and, as Major Lucie Smith says, ‘try hard to 
believe that thev have Rajput blood in their veins. ’ The Koya 
dialect of Gondi is nearly Telugu. The name Koya may be 
connected with the name by which the Gonds still call them¬ 
selves ‘Koitur’ (Man). The Gaita Gonds are remarkable because 
they are almost alone in retaining the old Gondi custom, once 
universal, of building their village in two long barracks lying 
east and west facing each other about 80 feet apart. In these 
barracks the married people dwell, while the bachelors of the 
tribe are relegati;d to a barrack at one end of the village. In 
some cases, unmarried girls have a barrack at the opposite end 
of the village, but usually they live in the house of the Gaital or 
headman. The two main sects of Gonds in Candrapur are Raj- 
Gonds and the Madias who divide the bulk of the Gond popula¬ 
tion between them. 

The Madias inhabit the wilder tracts of what once were the Ma4ia Gov4- 
zcimindufts and in their unsophisticated state are a veiy attrac¬ 
tive people. The villages are usually situated deep in the jungle 
near some wide shallow stream, which offers facilities for culti¬ 
vation and the surrounding jungles supplement the fruits of 
their agricultural efforts. The Madias are a lithe, active looking, 
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well-built set of men. Their good looks are often marred by the 
ravages of small-pox and skin-diseases and a mild form of 
leprosy called Goncji ro^ is fairly frequently seen. What struck 
European officers working among them during the British rule 
was the open hearty manner and the cheerful smile of good 
fellowship markedly different from the schooled politeness of the 
Hindu. Their dress is scanty consisting of a compromise bet¬ 
ween a langoti and a dhoti, a strip of cloth wound tightly round 
the waist in rope like folds and passed between the legs with the 
spare end hanging down in front below the knees. Often this 
garment diminishes to the scantiest rag. They adorn their necks 
with handsome strings of heads and their arms occasionally with 
metal and glass bangles. Their ears are pulled out of shape hy 
the weight of numerous brass rings with which they are usually 
garnished and occasionally they wear turbans. A curved knife 
with a brass mounted handle is stuck into the waist-cloth and 
from the shoulder dangles the ever handy axe without which a 
Gond seldom moves. Madia women wear a lugda of strong 
cloth usually white with a coloured strip in the border. They 
wear no coil, no Gond woman ever does and their necks, like 
their husbands’ are garnished with beads. They frequently 
tattoo their faces and limbs in intricate patterns. 

All Gonds and especially Madias, are very fond of dancing. It 
is the great amusement of the people. Night after night in the 
eastern tracts in the cool moon-lit nights of the hot weather, the 
sojourner in the camp is lulled to sleep by the rhythmic lilt of a 
Gondl chorus as the villagers dance round a fire in some open 
space near the hamlet. The favourite dance is a peculiar rippling 
step forward with the foot dragged, not very graceful when done 
by a single individual, but looking quite different when done in 
unison by a great circle of dancers singing a ‘re-la’, ‘re-la’, chorus 
to which the step keeps time. In some villages, where the head¬ 
man is an enthusiast for the pastime, a trained hand performs 
weird and wonderful step dances to the sound of the drum. At 
a big dance, the trained band occupies the inner ring round the 
fire, while the common folk, men and maids, in separate rings 
move round in great circles in opposite ways. All are dressed for 
the occasion in their best, bearing in their hands weird orna¬ 
ments of wicker work, with garlands of flowers on their necks and 
in their hair, feather ornaments humorously or coquettishly 
placed. Seen in the glow of a huge log fire, glinting on the 
shining beads and barbaric ornaments of the dancers, with the 
throb of the drums and the beat of many feet moving in unison 
to the wild music of the voices in chorus, a Madia dance is a 
spectacle not easily forgotten, but lingers as a characteristic 
scene when other details have faded out of the memory. Men and 
women ordinarily dance in separate circles but in the dances 
where the young men choose their brides, they dance in couples. 

The Raj Gonds are to be found on both sides of the Wain- 
gahga but few of them are found in the wilder tracts where the 
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Madias dwell. They are more sophisticated than the Madias CHAPTER 3. 


and from intercourse with Hindus have adopted a larger num¬ 
ber of Hindu customs. Major Lucie Smith suggests that they 
acquired the term Raj Gond as being the sub-tribe connected 
with the royal hou.se or perhaps because they first rose to power 
when Candrajtur passed under Gond rule. They are as a rule 
shorter and perhaps darker than the Madia but resemble him 
in features. They are tough fellows and like the Madias “wise 
all manner" of venary”. They are mostly tenants and farm 
labourers but prefer if possible to do jungle work and many of 
them are found in Government forest villages. 
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Verrier Elvin who worked for many year.s among the Central 
India Hill Tribes says the following about the Gonds in his The 
Trihal Warid (1964): — 

“We have little knowledge of how they lived until in the 
fourteenth century, we find them established, as Rdjds m 
different parts of Central India which at that time was 
known as Goridvana. Their Government seems to have been 
tolerant and kindly; the country prospered ; forts, tanks and 
wells were built; the palaces were filled with wealth. Akbar 
found a hundred jars of gold coitus, much jewellery and a 
thousand elephantf. in the fort Cauragadh. The Kings of 
Candrapur built royal tombs, lakes and palaces and surround¬ 
ed their city for seven miles with a great wall. Herds and 
flocks increas<;d and even the peasants, it is said, paid tributes 
in elephants and gold tnohurs". 

“ But the Gond Kings had no organisation, no ability for 
war and faced with the invasion of Maharatta Chieftains in 
the eighteenth century, their Kingdoms collapsed almost 
without resistance and they were driven deep into the recesses 
of the forest. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
they had split up into a number of wild and warlike groups, 
making a living by plundering caravans and raiding the 
smaller towns from their mountain strongholds. Under 
British rule, they grew pacific and settled on the land and took 
to their present occupation of farming. But now they suffered 
oppression and exploitation, for there soon came merchants 
and licjuor-vendors cajoling, tricking, swindling them in their 
ignorance and simplicity until, bit by bit, their broad acres 
dwindled and they sank into the poverty in which many of 
them still live to-day. This poverty was not only material; at 
the same there came a poverty of culture. For this reason it 
is not easy to speak of the culture of the Gonds, for it varies 
greatly from area to area and what there is today is only a 
.shadow of what must have been. The Gonds have few arts or 
crafts, they do not weave and only rarely carve in wood. 
Their pots and their baskets are usually made for them by 
others. They have adopted to a considerable degree the 
religion of their Hindu neighbours. Their language which is 
a Dravidian tongue, is now spoken by less than half their 
people 
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“Their culture survives in their memories of the past, for 
they have an extensive mythology, in the legendary history of 
their old kings and heroes and in the dance and song at which 
they are still expert. There is a story that long ago, at the 
beginning of all things, there were seven Gond brothers who 
made a feast in honour of Bura Pen, their great god. They 
spread sumptuous offerings before him, then they asked their 
youngest brother to make music for them but he refused and 
it was only when they heaped gifts upon him, gold and silver, 
jewellery and all manner of ornaments, that he consented. 
Then with a gourd and a piece of wood and a strand of wire 
(some say it was a hair of his own head) he made the first 
fiddle and played so exquisitely on it that the god came down 
to bless the feast ” 

“ Gond poetry is simple and symbolic, free of all literary 

conventions and allusions. It is poetry of earth and sky, of 

forest, hill and river, of the changing seasons and the varied 
passions of men, a poetry of love, naked and unashamed, un¬ 
checked by any inhibition or restraint. The bulk of the 
poems are songs of the dance and the most poetic of them are 
perhaps the songs of the great Karma dance which is common 
to many of the primitive tribes of Central India. This dance 
symbolises the growth of the green branches of the forest in 
the spring ; sometimes a tree is .set up in the village and the 
people dance around it. The men leap forward to a rapid 

roll of drums and the women sway back before them. Then 

bending low to the ground, the women dance, their feet mov¬ 
ing in perfect rhythm until the group of singers advances 
towards them like the steady urge of wind coming and going 
among the tree tops and the girls swing to and fro in answer. 
They often dance all night until lost in a lapture of move¬ 
ment, they surprise the .secret of Lila, the ecstasy of creation, 
that ancient zest in the glory of which God made all things ”. 

“ This is the one great cultural interest of the people. A 
girl dancer is compared by the Gonds to a lovely tree moving 
to the unseen power of nature and one of their riddles asks, 
“There is a dumb bird that sits on a beautiful tree ; shake the 
tree and the bird awakes and sings ”. The an.swer is, “ The 
anklets on the feet of a girl who goes to the dance” ”. 

Certain institutions are common to all sects of Gonds. Their 
ceremonies at births, marriages and deaths do not vary greatly 
and the de.scription that, follows applies, perhaps, with very 
slight modifications to all Gonds of Candrapur. 

All tribes of Gonds are divided into exogamous groups which 
still bear traces of a half-forgotten totemism. For instance, the 
Raj Gonds are divided into four groups each with a totem sacred 
to it. As given by Major Lucie Smith these are: For the four 
God Gonds the totems are Tortoise and Crocodile ; for the five God 
Gonds, iguana ; for the six God Gonds, Tiger ; for the seven God 
Go^ds, Porcupine. But the only group which has retained any 
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trace of these totems in the s’x god group is the one which still 
venerates the tiger and the Gond tiger is used as the crest of the 
royal house. These groups are again sub-divided into ‘Houses’ 
or families distinguished by their family name or padi. Among 
the Raj Gonds, there are 28 such houses or families, among the 
Madias 24, anti among the Dhurve Gonds 17. The others have 
not been ascertained. The padi of the Gond Kings is Atram. 
The exogamoijs unit is the group. No Gond may marry within 
his own group but must mate with a woman belonging to a 
group with a different member of Gods from his own. Common¬ 
ly, therefore, in a village, one finds the Gonds divided into two 
groups, .say, seven god Gonds and five god Gonds. The children 
belong to the father’s group. Madias do not intermarry with 
Raj-Gonds, hut the records of the Aheri family show that once 
they did so. 

The Gond religion is described as animism, but the attitude 
of mind, which animism here connotes, is a tendency to attribute 
personality ttj every object, animate or inanimate which influ¬ 
ences the Gone! at any time. It is the theory by which he 
explains the phenomena of the world around him and is rather 
a crude form of primitive science than a primitive religion, A 
current Hindu sarcastic tale against the Gonfl in this district 
illustrates this attitude of mind. A Gond was sent to a neigh¬ 
bouring villagv; vdth a basket of mangoes and a letter. On the 
way he carefully buried the letter and ate two mangoes. 
Thoughtfully covering the basket and removing all traces of his 
delinquency, he unearthed the letter and proceeded on his way. 
On arrival he was intensely cha^ined to find that the letter, in 
spite of his precautions, still gave him away. This story which 
is probably true enough, shows that when a Gond personifies a 
thing, he does not necessarily deify or worship it. He only 
imagines that it has a personality similar or inferior to his own. 
His gods arc cjuite different to his personification of natural objects. 
The chief god is called Pharsa Pen, who is worshipped under the 
form of a nail and sometimes a piece of iron chain. These nails 
are prepared only by Madia Gonds and are kept for sale enclosed 
in bamboo tubes. Such nails are quite costly. Along with the 
long nail or the spearhead which is the emblem of Pharsa Pen, 
the Gond would jflace a number of arrow heads equal in number 
to the number of gods in his group, less one, that is a six god 
Gond would put beside the large spearhead five arrow heads to 
make up the number six. These were put in a bag or pot and 
hung from the rw)f tree or from a branch of a tree overhaneing 
the door of the hut. 

Besides Pharsa Pen, the Gonds worship a considerable number 
of other gods some of whom like Mariai, the goddess of plagues, 
diseases and death and Bhimsen, the Hindu demi-god that they 
have borrowed from their neighbours; others are local likp 
Tadoba, who dwells in the beautiful lake of that name and 
Waghoba whose image is so often seen on the outskirts of any 
village marking the; place where a man has been slain by a tiger, 
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One Gond belief is that the soul of the slain will inhibit the 
image of the tiger thus set up, and being inimical to his slayer 
will attack tiger at every opportunity and thus act as a village 
guardian. Once a year, a great pilgrimage of Gonds and other 
Hindus is made to Sat Bahini, ,the great flat-topped hill near 
Nagbhir, concerning which there are confused, legends. The 
Gond believes in the immortality of the soul, but his faith is a 
very vague one. Amongst some transmigration is dimly held 
and a curious ceremony is performed which tends to define this 
belief. A Gond like most Indians must not die on a bed but 
stretched on Mother Earth. On the place where a man’s head 
rested at the moment of death, a small head of grain is made 
and covered with a basket on which a lighted lamp is extinguish¬ 
ed, the basket lifted and the wise among the Gond discern on 
the heap of grain, the foot-print of the animal which the soul 
of the departed will inhabit m next life. 

The position of women among Gonds is practically that of 
equality with the other sex. Normally a Gond maid is free to 
be wooed by the man of her choice and hardly any girl is under 
sixteen at the time of marriage. The young couple generally 
first agree to be married but the negotiations are carried on by 
their elders. When a betrothal has been arranged, the bride¬ 
groom’s party comes and plants a spear in the courtyard of the 
bride’s house which none may pull up. If the bride’s party 
consent, water is poured over the spear by the father of the 
girl and the ceremony may then proceed. Should the bride’s 
father fail to do this, the bridegroom’s party considers itself 
insulted and the father of the bride is heavily fined. A platform 
of cowdung cakes is built on which a blanket is spread; on this 
the couple takes its stand and exchange vows. The bridegroom 
puts an iron ring on the finger of the bride and the ceremony is 
complete. The pair then leaves the wedding party and betakes 
itself to a temporary but previously prepared rendezvous in the 
forest. 

When a man is unable to pay the bride-price demanded by the 
parent, it is sometimes arranged that he serves the parent for. his 
bride. A parent may demand five, eight or ten year's service. If 
during the first three years the bride is not known to have lost 
her chastity, the full marriage ceremony then takes place, but if 
the contrary is proved the marriage takes place by pat ceremony, 
In pdit or widow marriage the pair stands under the caves of the 
bridegroom’s house with an upright spear between them. A 
mixture of turmeric and oil is applied to the bridegroom’s fore¬ 
head and to the iron spearhead. A string of beads is then tied 
round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom and the pair 
walks into the house man and wife. 

In marriage by capture, the bridegroom collects a party of 
friends and carries off the bride from her village. When they 
arrive at the bridegroom’s house, a pot of water is poured over 
their heads and they become man and wife but are supposed tq 
live apart until the full marriage ceremony can be performed. 
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Marriage by capture has fallen into disuse as it was apt to CHAPTER 
lead to complications with the Indian Penal Code. But irrespec¬ 
tive of the Code, it was not free from difficulty. Major Lucie 
Smith records a case wherein a fascinating Gond maid of 16 was 
carried off from her village and married to suitor No. I. Next 
night a disappointed rival’s party appeared and carried her off 
and married her to suitor No, II. Then her own village party 
arose to ask as to whose wife she was and the young woman 
solved the diffit.’ulty by declaring for suitor No. I. There 
remained the delicate question as to whether she w’as to be married 
with marnii, the, full wedding ceremony or pdt, second marriage, 
rites. It was finally decided by the elders that only pdt rites could 
be granted, which was certainly very hard on the young woman. 


On the Dth day after the birth of a child, a feast is given and Birth Rites. 
the naming cercuuony takes place. It may be named after the 
month or the season as Wanja from Wanji, rice i.e., one horn in 
the rice haiwest or Irpa from irpu, the mahua flower. Should a 
difficulty occur about a name, a little rice is tied in a piece of 
cloth and swune in front of the child while a list of names is 
shouted out. At whatever name the child clutches the cloth that 
name is chosen. .After the birth of the first son, the names of 
the parents are merged in the name of the son. Thus if the 
son be calk'd Reka, the father is known as Rekaltapa and the 
mother as Rekaltanni. 

Persons who die of cholera or small-pox and young children Funeral Rites. 
are buried but others are usually burnt. The body is borne by 
the mourners to the burning place and laid on the pile of fire 
wood which is lighted. The skull of the deceased is broken with 
a stake which is specially placed for the purpose. The mourners 
then leave the pile and wash in a stream. An ox is sometimes 
killed, but more often a goat or fowl and the flesh eaten by the 
mourners. The animal must be slain by a single blow from a 
heavy wooden axe. After the feast the mourners return home 
and refrain for three days from their usual occupations. A small 
cromlech is built on the spot where the body was burnt and 
usually a pot with a few small coins is placed within it. Amongst 
the Madias, in the case of man, a stone or a carved post about 
five feet high is u.sually put up to mark the spot. Sometimes 
one comes across a forest glade strewn with these memorials, the 
only sign of ,sonu deserted village, the very name of which has 
peri.shed. 


The intense liatred of the Gond for witchcraft in which he is Witchcraft. 
a firm believer, is mainly due to the fact that he conceives of it 
as the unlawful prop'tiation of supernatural powers, who are 
enemies of the village and of the racial gods to induce them to 
bring evil on members of the tribe. When a person is suspected 
of witchcraft — the v ictim is usually a woman — she is taken to the 
nearest stream or piTol, in which three men stand. The woman 
is immersed in tht; pool while the first man throws an arrow on 
the second who gathers it and throws it on the third who throws 
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. it to the bank. If the woman remains under water while this 
is being done, she is innocent, if she comes up she is a witch. 
Her head is shaved, her front teeth knocked out and she is 
banished from the village. 

A curious ceremony was performed at the funeral of the 
zamindar of Khutgaiiv whose widow suspected that he was done 
to death by witchcraft. Three Madias who knew the ancient 
rites were sent for. They laid the body on a bier which was 
borne by the usual bearers. In front of the body, one of the 
Madias, repeating the necessary spells, crushed a chicken to 
death. The life then entered into the corpse which impelled the 
bearers to visit the usual place.s frequented by the deceased and 
finally hurried them towards the neighbouring village where he 
had breathed his I)a.st. This last movement, the bearers endea¬ 
voured to resist but could not and finally some fifty persons 
were required to force the bier to the burning ghat. Here three 
yen leaves were placed, one named witchcraft, the other ghost 
or spirits, the third natural death. The bearer.s were impelled 
forward and stopped at the leaf named ‘ natural death'. The 
positions of the leaves were changed repeatedly without the 
knowledge of the bearers but invariably they stopped at the leaf 
named natural death. Had they stopped at the leaf named 
‘ witchcraft ’, the spirit of the departed would then have impelled 
the bearers to search out the delinquent from the assembled 
villagers and the usual punishment would have followed. Such 
superstitions are now dying out but not long ago they greatly 
influenced the Gonds. 

There are a number of forest sub-tribes or castes in small 
numbers who appear to have been subjugated by the Gonds. 
They are inferior to them in social rank and used to perform the 
usual village services exacted from subject races, though during 
the last many decades they have now taken to agriculture and 
have greatly raised their status. In features and general physique 
they bear a strong resemblance to the Gond type. The Pardhans 
were formerly the musicians and bards attached to Gond 
families of distinction. In many Gond villages, the Pardhan 
also performs priestly functions like blessing the cattle 
and the fields. Now, as a caste, their occupation is spinning and 
weaving. In former days, they were able to recite the genealogies 
of the Gond chiefs and sing ballads in praise of their valour. 
Some still follow their ancestral profession of village musicians 
and a few may relate .somewhat haltingly legendary tales of 
ancient days. Locally they are classed with Mahars as a caste. 

About the Manas, there is a legend that previous to the rise 
of the Gond kingdom, they were the dominant race in Candra- 
pur and ruled from the fortresses of Manigad and Suriyagad. 
Thakur Dev on the summit of Suriyagad is still their tutelary 
deity. They seem, however, to have lost this tradition among 
themselves and only remember that once they were soldiers and 
the sword is one of the objects of worship. The true origin of 
the caste has not been discovered but they are supposed to be 
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The grazier castes of the district arc Gowaris, Gavlis, Golkars 
and Ahirs. The Gowari.s arc believed to be of Gond extraction 
although a considerable number of them calling themselves Gai- 
Gowaris have risen in the social scale and designate their less 
ambitious brethren Gond-Gowaris. They have a legend that their 
fiVst ancestor was a foundling and set to tend the cattle, which 
became the hereditary occupation of his descendants. They 
revere the green ftigeon because its call is similar to the low 
whistle they use to call their herds and have legends telling how 
by its call it re.scued their cattle from thieves who were carrying 
them off. The Gowaris observe a marriage ceremonial very 
similar to that of the Gonds and like them are divided into 
exogamous sects, hut besides this, they recbgnise certain other 
sects as Dudhhlum, milk brothers, with whom also marriage is 
forbidden. This is regarded as a relic of polyandry, the 
dudhbhais being probably the off-springs of the same mother by 
different fathers. The Gowaris arc distinguished hy a caste mark 
which is a vertical line tattooed on the forehead for males and a 
vertical line standing on the horizontal one for females. With¬ 
out this mark denoting caste a Gowari’s legitimacy is doubted and 
he is not admitted to caste privileges. The Golkars are cow- 
keepers of Telugu origin and mostly tend herds of milch 
buffaloes. They are divided among Yera and Nana i.e., black 
and white Golkars. The Ahirs have come from North India 
and the Gavlis are immigrants from the Maratha country. All 
these castes breed and sell cattle and deal in milk and Ghee. 


The Kohlis arc a small caste but noted for their skill in tank Kohlis 
building and irrigation and they t&ke great pride in their work. 

The status of a Kohli is measured by the size of his tank and 
the length of his embankment. They cultivate rice and sugar¬ 
cane and are the chief gur manufacturers of the district. Tradi¬ 
tion says that they were brought by a Gond King from Banaras 
on his return from a visit to that city on pilgrimage. Sherring, 
following Major Lutic Smith holds that they are Hinduised 
aborigines and the latter points to their physical resemblance to 
the Gond as a proof. The Kohlis themselves say they came 
from Bhandara and the Bhandara Kohlis say they emigrated 
from LanjI in B.ilaghiit, Mr. Marten suggests that they might 
be connected with Ponvars of that district as they have similar 
characteristics. This rather points to a northern origin as does 
the similarity of their names to the Kohlis, a gardening caste 
of Hindustan, but neither in their speech nor in their family 
names can any trace of Hindustani origin be detected. Their 
caste discipline is \^ery efficient. All quarrels are settled by the 
caste pancayat and courts of law are seldom resorted to. Brides 
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are costly and a widow of full age commands double the ordinary 
price. Divorce is seldom resorted to as it entails heavy penalties 
on both parties. The erring spouse is taken back by her husband 
and a trifling fine is imposed by the caste. Marriage ceremonies 
are rather peculiar. The status of the caste permits them to 
employ a Brahman, but for the sake of economy all the marriages 
in a village are celebrated on the same day once in a year. The 
officiating Brahman ascends the roof of a house and beats a brass 
vessel to attract the attention of the different parties an’d repeats 
the marriage mantras as the sun goes down. Simultaneously, the 
various couples garland each other. The bridegroom ties the 
mangala-sutra (a necklace of black beads) round the neck of the 
bride and the ceremony is complete. Subsidiary ceremonies also 
take place. The bride’s brother ties a thread round the marriage 
crowns and receives a present for untying it. One unexplained 
ceremonial is the presentation of wooden models of a shoemaker’s 
knife and Khurpa or scraper. A widow is married to a sword 
which represents her second husband who never attends the 
ceremony in person. Kohlis cat flesh hut abstain from drink. 
They enjoy a fairly high social status. 

The remaining forest tribes are Kavar.s, Halbis, Thotis, Jharias, 
Araks, PardhTs and others. They are mostly of the servant class 
or tenants. The Halbis appear to have been formerly soldiers 
but are now a cultivating class of good status, though they are 
only a few in Candrapur. The Thotis are a small tribe of 
bamboo workers who formerly were wandering musicians. The 
Pardhis are a tribe of wandering hunters and trappers. They are 
a black, diminutive race who live in tiny tents. Their traps and 
snares are very ingenious and are often manufactured from the 
sinews of birds’ wings but brass wire has come into vogue during 
the last many decades. Major Lucie Smith says of the aboriginal 
races that “ they are not a whit below the Hindus in intellectual 
capacity, while in simplicity and manliness of character they are 
really superior. ” The progress of education and cultivation 
among them is much slower than among Hindus. But there has 
been considerable improvement in this respect also during the 
last few decades. 

Hindus distributed in the various castes and sub-castes belong 
to two main classes (1) Brahmanic Hindus including Brahmans 
and others who worship Brahmanic gods and employ Brahmans 
as their priests for religious and social functions and (2) low caste 
and tribal Hindus who mainly worship non-Brahmanic gods and 
animistic deities. These include the large body of Gonds and 
others whose way of life has been separately dealt with previously. 
The great mass of the people thus belong to some form of 
Hinduism in spite of the fact that Candrapur once was one of 
the great Buddhist centres. Bhandak has been identified as one 
of the cities visited by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang 
(629 — 45 A.D.). This ancient faith has utterly disappeared 
from the district. The caves and the sculptured Buddha images 
at Bhandak are almost the only memorials of its existence. It 
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appears to have been superseded by Siva worship about the 10th 
or 11th century A.D. and to this day, the majority of the people 
are Saivitcs. Nevertheless Buddhist influence may be traced in 
the more advanced theories of local religious thought. 

Hinduism is a comprehensive term and comprises religious 
opinions that range from the most transcendental theories of 
Hindu philosophy to the debased cults of primitive peoples and 
startling conrra.sr> of advanced speculation side by side with 
savage magic are spec ally characteristic of Canda Hinduism. A 
number of the more learned have studied the Geeta and the 
Upanimda but very few know anything about the systems and 
the raajonty prefer to leave the higher walks of the path that 
leads to Mukti or absolution to a future birth. The learned 

Sdstris teach that all who would attain Mukti must be enlighten¬ 
ed and practise yoga. For such, there are four states of sublime 
happiness as reward mz., Salokatd i.e., abiding in the heaven of 
the god one lias worshipped ; mmipatd i.e., to be ever in the 
presence of his throne ; Sarupatd, i.e., to bear likeness to the god 
served and Say it jyaid i.e., absorption into the essence of Brahma. 
From each of the first three states, the soul, after enjoying the 
reward of its virtue will return to the earth and be reborn, but 
sayujyald is perfect salvation, freedom from rebirth, from where 
there is no return. But this teaching is esoteric, meant for the 
already initiated in the pursuit of God-hunt. Much nearer the 
hearts of even the <;ducated is the worship of the gods according 
to the forms hallowed by immemorial custom. In every 
Brahman housefiold there is a panedyatana of gods, whose 

emhlems placed in due order in a shrine, are worshipped daily. 

They are bathed anti some of the water so used is applied to the 

forehead of the worshipper and a little of it is drunk. Food and 
flowers are offered to them. The shrine is a square or oblong 
platform in the centre of which is placed Mahadev and round 
him are grouped four others whose emblems are placed one at 
each corner of the platform. These emblems are as follows; 
Mahadev in the centre is represented by a Zmgam or by a white 
oval stone with a groove in it brought from the Narmada river. 
Behind him at the back corners of the platform are Visnu and 
Surya, Visnu represented by the Saligram, a black stone brought 
from the Gandaki, a tributary of the Gahga and Surya by the 
sphatika. a clear transparent stone. In the front of the platform 
are Devi, represented by a brass image and Ganapati whose 
emblem is a red stone. These stones are brought and sold by 
wandering Brahmans. Besides the panedyatana, each household 
reveres a family god \rho may be included in the shrine. Rama 
and Knsna are often so worshipped. 

The Panedyatana of gods supplies a clue to the maze of poly¬ 
theism in the district. The majority of the Hindus seems to 
worship one supreme god who is called Mahadev and Is identified 
with Siva. The cult of the multitude of minor gods appears to 
have relation only lo the wants of this present life and corres¬ 
ponds to the douleta or secondary veneration paid to saints and 
A-179—12-A 
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angels in other lands. It could scarcely be said that they arrive 
at monotheisni, but amongst the educated, the worship of the 
Supreme God stands out more distinctly and that of lesser gods 
fades in importance, while among the ignorant, the worship of 
the lesser gods is more prominent and the idea of Mahfidev 
becomes dimmer and vague. More people may be seen in 
Candrapur Wearing the silver casket containing the lingam or 
phallic sign of Siva than in any other district of this State. A 
child is invested with it seven days after birth and it never parts 
with it, for it is buried with the body after death. §iva may be 
regarded as the representative of the Vedic Rtidra, hut in this 
district he is revered as the Supreme God. Megasthenes (300 
B.C.) identified him with Dionyshus. The coarser elements in his 
worship represent a compromise between Vedic religion and the 
Dravidian rites of which local Hinduism is compounded. 

In nearly every Hindu village will be found, besides a temple 
of Siva, usual’y fashioned after the Hemddpanti style, a shrine of 
Marlai, another of Maruti, th,en probably outside the village, an 
earthfast stone smeared with red paint (sendur) representing 
Bhimsen and especially in the eastern and southern tracts, the 
highly ornamented earthenware horse who is' Balkideva. Many 
other gods arc there, the numerous incarnations of Visnu, Ndga, 
the holy snake, the various trees like the tidsi plant, the peepal 
and the banyan. In fact .several gods of the H'ndu pantheon 
arc commemorated in an occasional shrine within the district. 
By far the most important of the minor deities is the MarlaT 
Devi. She is sometimes identified with KfilT and protects against 
small-pox, cholera, ophthalmia, madhura, govar, cattle-diseases 
and other ills but if her worship is neglected, will bring these 
troubles on the people. She seems to have combined in her 
single per.son the virtues and vices of the seven Devjs of the 
Tclugu country. The seven, according to one legend, are the 
deities on Sat Bahini Hill near Nagbhir, called (1) Pocamma., 
goddess of small-pox, (2) Marlamma, goddess of cholera, 

(3) Muttiyalarainfi (pear), goddess that protects against madhura, 

(4) Duggalamma, goddess of cough, (5) Bahgaramma, goddess of 
gold, (6) Mahisamma, goddess of buffaloes, and (7) lllamma, the 
protectress. In propitiating the goddess to induce her to avert 
or to cure disease, an offering which typifies the symptoms of 
the illness, such as a necklace of pearls for Madhura, painted 
eyes for ophtha'mia, etc., arc usually presented. Martdi is 
worshipped before all marriages. Miniatures of the wedding 
garments are left at her shrine and the bride fills the lap or skirt 
of her garment with rice in order that the goddess may grant 
fertility to her. On the full moon day of AsS4ha each family 
propitiates her to secure protection for themselves from all cala¬ 
mities and immunity for their cattle from the diseases to which 
they are liable in the rainy season. A joint inijd is engaged in 
by the whole village to avert cholera or to bring rain. In a dry 
year, work is stopped on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday and 
each family pours a potful of water over her image to induce 
n 
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her to send the wished-for showers. Goats, sheep and fowls are 
sacrificed to her, the blood of the victims is sprinkled on the 
fields and rice soaked in it is sown in order that the crop may be 
abundant and free from blight. Wooden images of herself in 
nitn or Mahud and sometimes teak-wood are offered to the 
goddess and crowd her platforms. Curds or nim leaves arc in¬ 
dispensable in her worship as they are cooling substances in the 
Indian pharmacopoeia and diseases sent by Marlai Devi are 
generally hot. liice. kumkum, turmeric, water and cloth which 
must always he sewn, are also commonly offered. MarTai Devi 
has numerous shrines all over the district but the most dis¬ 
tinguished is the MahakiilT temple at the east gate of Candraptir 
where formerly Iruman sacrifices were offered and the MahakfdT 
ydtrd is still held in her honour. 

Maruti or Ilanuman, the warden of the viillage boundaries, is 
represented by tfie carved figure of a monkey with a very long 
tail and usually armed with a very serviceable club. IJis shrine 
is a prominent feature of every village save amongst the Gonds. 
In former times, Maruti was enshrined in rhe four quarters of 
the village. In Bliatala, the ruins of which show that it was 
once a large city, there are still four Makaradhvaja shrines. 
Makaradhvaja was the son of Maruti begotten of a crocodile, 
who swallowed the phlegm that Marutii spat on the water. His 
image is exactly like that of Maruti. The shrine of Miiruti is 
usually seen under a banyan tree in the middle of the village 
facing south oi east. In the month of Sfdvan a subscription is 
raised and the villagers join in a feast at Maruti’s shrine and 
beseech him to wtird off danger from their cattle. The name 
Hanuman contuxts the god with the deity of wind whose 
adventures are told in the Rdrmyana. 

Bhimsen is an agricultural God. His emblem is some stone of 
a peculiar shape on the outskirts of the village. It is smeared 
with sendur and offerings of fruit and incense are made to him. 
In a year of drought a goat is sacrificed to him and his image is 
immersed in water to induce him to send rain. He iis worshipped 
in Asadha at the beginning of agricu'rural operations and 
again when grain is thrashed in the autumn. 

Bhimsen is an agricultural God. His emblem is .some stone of 
ern and eastern jtarts of the district. His image is a highly 
ornamented hor.se of baked clay set on a platform at some little 
distance from the village. It is worthy of note that in the wor¬ 
ship of these lesser gods, the Bhumak officiates. He is usually a 
P.ardhan or a Gorul as representing the people of the soil, but 
sometimes he is a Gowari or a Dhimar. The Bhumak is a village 
servant and receives contributions of grain from the tenants. 
The flesh of anim.als offered to MariaT Devi is usually given to 
the Dhotn, but he receives no other public contributions. 

The numerous tombs at which offerings and prayers are made 
bear witness to the prevalence of the worship of the sainted dead 
in the city and the district. If the legends of the saints are to 
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be believed, they may claim reverence for their pos.ses.sion of 
miraculous powers hut scarcely for any innocence of a pre-emi¬ 
nent character in life. Of the prominent Hindu saints whose 
tombs are in Candrapur, Govind Svamt is worshipped for seven 
days in the saptdha of Asddfia when Gurus are commemorated. 
He died over 200 years ago. He granted a boon to a barber that 
he should excel as a physician and the descendants of that 
barber are still reputed to be skilled in medicine. On one occa¬ 
sion the .saint drank water from the lota of a low caste woman. 
When his disciples objected, he turned the pot of water into a 
perennial spring to show that his sanctity had not suffered at all. 
He has the reputation of granting the desires of his devotees. A 
cupful of prasdd (offering of foocl) prepared at the tomb of 
Dasoba, an UdasI mendicant will suffice to feed hundreds of 
people. Somesvar Mahdrd^j of Sindevahl was similarly very 
famous who died over hundred years ago. It is related of him 
that he restored a Mahar to life in the village of Bhivapur and 
cured a concubine of leprosy in Umrath. A temple of Siva has 
heen raised over his grave at Sindevahl and on Sundays, 
hundreds of offerings are made at the shrine in the name of 
Somesvara. Dharmarav has maths connected with his name at 
Wardha and Amar Pimpalgahv where childless husbands and 
wives go through a twenty days penance to remove their 
reproach of childlessness. 

To de.scrihe the religious beliefs of the Hindus of the lower 
castes, the term animism is often used. It denotes technically, 
the collection of beliefs possessed by the Dravidian tribes who 
have not even nominally been admitted to the caste system or 
become Hindus. The general nature of animism may perhaps be 
explained as the belief that everything which has life or motion 
has also a spirit or a soul and all natural phenomena are caused 
by direct personal agency. Instances of animistic beliefs may 
even be found in the daily practices of the Hindus. Before 
climbing a tree it is frequently the custom to pray for its pardon 
for the rough u.sage to which it is to he subjected. Stones and 
rocks of any peculiar shape and certain trees suggesting the 
intervention of personal agency in their construction are consi¬ 
dered the abodes of spirits and are revered. When women go 
out to the field, they take a little sugar and place it on an ant-hill 
to feed the ants. It is considered a virtuous act to satisfy the 
dtmd Or spirit which re.sides in all animals. Offerings of food to 
cows, dogs and crows is a daily religious observance among even 
the Brahmans and may be construed as an exhibition of faith in 
animism. The habit of worshipping the implements of one’.s 
trade or caste should probably he classified as an’mism. Such 
practices belong as much to the Indo-Aryan Hindus as to the 
Dravidian tribes. 

The Musalmans number about 25,000 and a considerable 
population resides in Candranur, Waroda and Ballalpur. The 
increase from 11,000 to 25,000 in about fifty years may be consi¬ 
dered as not unnatural. They have their masjids in Candrapur 
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and elsewhere and Urdu schools also. Representatives of both 
Sids and Sunnily are to be found and very few are very orthodox 
and strict. 'rh(; majority are illiterate and ignorant and have 
assimilated many Hindu ideas. In rural areas, they subscribe to 
joint ptijds :md some even worship Hindu gods. Hindus are 
equally tolerant and accommodating. There is a sect even, 
wnich openly permits intercourse between Hindus and Musal- 
mans, though lor a time. It is said to have been founded by a 
Faqir and a Mehm from North India from whose conjoined 
names it is called the “Shadwal or Dawalmalak” sect. Mahars, 
Tells, Kunlu-s join the ceremony and pay reverence to Baba 
Seikh Farid a well-known Musalm^n saint. Every third or 
fourth year, the [iriest of the sect who is always a Musalman, ties 
a nada or thiead to the wrist of the saint devotees. Those who 
are Hindus ate then freed of all caste obligations until Farid 
Bfiha appears before them in a dream and reveals to them the 
name of a shepherd from whom they must purchase a goat. 
The shepherd is also warned in a vision. When the devotees 
visit the shephe.rtl the fated goat comes forth from the herd of 
its own accord and the price fixed in the dream is paid. The 
goat is cereim nially kil ed and cooked by the Musalman priest 
and the flesh partaken by all. From the tying of the nada till 
the closing meal, the devotees wander about shouting ‘Dum 
Dum’ and eating v^hatever is offered to them, regardless of caste. 
But after the last meal, they return home and are readmitted to 
caste by going through a purification ceremony and giving a 
feast to their caste fellows. 

A tomh near the Dak bungalow at Candrapiir is raised to the 
memory of Bhal>rat-Ullah §ah. This saint had no teeth but 
could crush large bones in his mouth. His tomb is always 
attended and many devotees resort to it during the Muharram. 
A few miles to the wc.st of Canda are the tombs of Inayat Sah 
Mian and his tiger. The saint used to ride to Candrapur on a 
tiger. One night a stranger visited the shrine and Inayat Sah 
Mian set him upon his seat. The tiger came and licked the 
stranger’s feet, but seeing another man present, leaped on him 
and slew him. Wlun he found that he had slain the saint, he 
dashed his head against the stones and killed himself. Near the 
Mahakrdi temple is the tomb of Juman Sah Mian who stopped 
human sacrifices at the shrine of the goddess by offering himself 
as a substitute for the intended victim. When the goddess came 
to slay him, he attacked her and drove her off. This legend is 
also told of an Ahir, A few miles to the east of Candrapur, in 
the jungle is the abode of Papa Mian, the hermit. He had 
renounced the world and had a great reputation for holiness and 
was once a Deputy Commissioner’s chaprasi. 

Christians numbered 266 in 1901 of whom 48 were Europeans, 
14 Eurasians and 204 native Christians. During the last fifty 
years they have sweLkd to about 3,000 due to the proselytising 
activities of the various Christian missions and natural growth 
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in population. The various missions carry on philanthropic 
activities like running schools and orphanages and thus attract 
poor and needy from among the Hindus for conversion. Among 
these is the Episcopal Church of Scotland. The American 
Methodist Church works particularly in Sironcha. There are, 
however, no forcible conversion and emphasis is more on 
altruistic work and service to the ncctly and the indigent in a 
true Christian spirit. 

Religion plays an important part in the context of the family 
life of a Hindu and almost at every stage of an individual’s span 
from birth to death. Life for a Hindu is a round of rituals and 
ceremonies. Most of the Hindu customs and traditions consist 
of ritualistic practices, related to various religious observances 
known as sanskaras or sacraments. According to the Hindu 
Dharmasustra, the, individual has to pass through, many sans- 
kclras which arc really sanra-samskdras for these are intended to 
sanctify the body, sarira, beginning from the moment the foetus 
is laid [garbhddhdna) to the death (antyesti) of a person. The 
number of these sanskaras differs according to different authori¬ 
ties and some say there are sixteen which are of an obligatory 
character (Nitya) and twenty-four which are optional 
(Naimityika). These are usually conducted under direction of 
Brahman priests who on their part say that they use Vedic texts 
for Brahmans and Pnnlnic texts for others. Of late even the 16 
of these sanskaras are reduced to half a dozen in most of the 
tiindu communities and are chiefly observed in respect of birth, 
thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death. A sanskdm is 
usually preceded by a symbolic' sacrifice. 

Pregnancy and The garbfuldhSna or the foetus-laying ceremony to be per- 

Child Birth, formed at the consummation of marriage derived social signi¬ 
ficance when child-marriage was in vogue. At present the ritual 
i,s' symbolically included in the marriage ceremony without any 
bustle. The grhyasulras prescribed for the benefit of the 
pregnant woman a number of observances of magico-religious 
nature and believers in the efficacy of Vedic rites follow them to 
varying extent. The pumsavana sanskdra or the male making 
rite may be performed during the third month of the wife’s 
pregnancy, so that the deities governing sex of the foetus would 
be propitiated and a male issue assured. 

The jdtakarma ceremony may be performed at the birth of the 
child. Here the father has to touch and smell the child, utter 
benedictory mantras into its ears, expressing his wish that it may 
be endowed with long life and intelligence. However, the first 
popular ritual in an infant’s life is the Pdneavi and Sasi'hi, i.e., 
the ritual performed on the fifth and sixth day after birth. On 
the fifth day, a configuration of a betel-nut, rice, flowers, sandal- 
paste and sickle or a sword arranged on a pat in the lying-in room 
in the name of Pdneavi or mother fifth is bowed to by the 
mother with a prayer to save thfe child from the attacks of evil 
spirits. On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and red pen 
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and an ink-stand are set on a stool and worshipped as Satvi or 
mother sixth and a few friends are feasted. Though these 
worships have to Vcdic basis as a samskdra they arc observed 
among many Hindu castes. 

The Ndmakaiana rite is performed on the 10th or 12th day 
after the birth ut the child when it is given a name. Popularly 
the ceremony is called bdrse and its observance varies according 
to caste. In higher castes, a Brahman is usually called in and he 
proposes certain names considered auspicious in view of the 
astrological circumstances of child birth. The family selects one 
of these names, but usually two names and sometimes more are 
given, one of which is kept for common use and the other for 
ceremonial use. The horoscope is usually cast and read, the 
name proclaimed, Pdnsupdri and sweets distributed and drums 
beaten. In some castes, a ceremonial cradling is held in the 
evening by women of the house and the naming celebrated. On 
this day, the child receives gifts from friends and relatives in 
the form of clothes, gold ornaments and cash. The Kamavedha 
(piercing of ihe ear-lobes) may take place the same morning or 
may be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month. If the boy is 
subject to a vow’ fus right nostril is bored and a gold wire ring 
put into it. The twelfth is also important in that on this day, 
the mother, who since giving birth to the baby was considered 
unclean, is proclaimed to be dean. On this day, the confinement 
room is thoroughly cleansed and this is the first day on which 
the male folk could go to see the mother and the child. The 
naming ceremony among the lower castes is much simpler. 
Five old women stand in a circle, swing the child in their saris 
and repeat the name given. 

Among higher ca.sTe Hindus a ceremony called Annaprdlana 
celebrates the first feeding of the child. It may take place in the 
fifth or sixth month after birth, but some castes perform it in 
the seventh month in the case of a male child and in the sixth 
month in the case of a female child. An auspicious day is cho.sen 
and relatives are invited who come with gifts for the child. In 
some castes, the maternal uncle is made to officiate at this function. 

Then comes th(; hair-cutting ceremony known as javdl. As a 
sanskdra it is known as cuddkarma, or the first tonsuring of the 
hair for the sake of dharma and is performed in the first or third 
year or at any age according to the tradition of the family. At 
present, the rite is gone through prior to upanayana among higher 
castes. Lower caste.s are much more keen to observe it as a 
ceremony thinking that the hair, the child is born with, is impure 
and must be removed with social celebration. 

The thread-girding ceremony or miinja as it is popularly known 
is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first three 
Varnas. The ceremony is also called upanayana or introduction 
to knowledge since by it the hoy acquires the right to read the 
sacred books. Until this ceremony is performed he is not really 
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a Brahmaij and is not hound to observe the caste rules and restric¬ 
tions. A boy undergoes the upanayana which means taking him 
near his master, at the age of eight in the case of Brahmans, 
eleven in the case of Ksatnyas and twelve in the case of Vaisyas. 
There are also rules regarding the muhurtas, auspicious times, 
to be determined according to the birth stars of the hoy. The 
ceremony always takes place between morning and noon, never 
after midday. 

Preparations may begin well in advance of the thread-girding 
day. A formal invitation (Aksat) ceremony is held a day or two 
before the thread-girding when the local temple of Ganapati is 
visited first and the god is prayed to be present at the thread 
ceremony. Presonal invitations are given to friends and relatives. 

Early in the morning of the lucky day, the musicians start 
playing on the drum and pipe. The ghdna ceremony is gone 
through with the help of not less than five suvdsinis. Prior to 
the upanayana ceremony proper, the usual propitiatory rites are 
gone through with the same procedural details as before the 
performance of an auspicious samskdra. These are worship of 
Ganapati and the Mdtrkas, Punydhavdcan {the holy day blessing) 
and Devaka-Pralisthd (installation of Devaka ). The ceremony of 
Caula (shaving of the boy’s head), if it is not performed in 
childhood is gone through and the hoy is then bathed and taken 
to the dining hall. Boys called Batus, girt with the sacred 
thread but not married, are seated in a row and are fed. While 
they eat, the boy’s mother sitting in front of the Batus seats her 
son on her lap, feeds him and her.self eats from the same plate. 
The ceremony is known as tndirbhojana (the mother’s meal) 
when it is the last time that the boy and his mother eat from 
the same plate. The boy is then taken to the barber who shaves 
all the locks that were left on his head except the top-knot. The 
boy is then bathed and made ready for upanayana ceremony. 

The boy and the parents enter the booth and take their seats 
on the three pais ( wooden low stools) arranged on the bahule. 
The priests recite mangaldstakas (lucky verses) and the guests 
throw aksatds (rice hnbroken and mixed with Kumkum) at the 
boy and his father. At the proper muhurta, lucky moment, the 
priests stop chanting, the musicians redouble their notes, the 
curtain is pulled to the north and the boy lays his head at the 
feet of his father. The father blesses him and seats him on 
his right. The guests are regaled with pan, perfume and rose¬ 
water and sweet drinks. • It is now getting customary for the 
guests to make some present to the batu (boy) on this occasion. 

The upanayana ritual now begins. A vedi, earthen altar is 
traced in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are 
spread over it and a homa, a sacrificial fire is kindled on it. 
Offerings of ajya (ghee), sesame and seven kinds of samidhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made on the sacrificial fire. With folded 
hands, the boy then approaches the dedrya, the head priest, with 
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a request to make him a brahmacari {Vedic student); the dcurya 
grants his request. He hands over to him a consecrated yajno- 
pavita (sacred thread) and a danda (stick) of palasa tree. The 
boy is made to pass between the sacrificial fire and his father, 
sip three (kamanas and repeat texts. He then goes back between 
the fire and his father and takes his seat. The preceptor then 
gives the boy a. coconut and taking him by the hand goes out 
of the booth and both bow to the Sun. On their return to the 
seats, the preceptor takes the boy’s right hand and asks him to 
state his name and to say whose brahmacari he has become. 
When the boy mentions his name and has becorne the brahma- 
cmi of the preceptor, he lets go the boy’s hand, takes him round 
the sacrificial fire and seating him by his side, drops nine oflerings 
into the fire. He then gives advice to the boy. The boy then 
sits on the north of the sacrificial fire, bows to the preceptor and 
begs to he initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse. The 
boy and the preceptor or his father are covered with a shawl 
and the preceptor thrice whispers the sacred gdyatri mantra into 
the boy’s right ear. The shawl is taken away, and all return 
to their seats and give blessings to the brahmacari and the father. 

The preceptor then makes four offerings of samidhds to the 
fire and then the boy makes an offering of one samidhd and wipes 
off his face thrice with words purporting to be “ I anoint myself 
with lustre and may Agni, Surya and Indra bestow on me insight, 
lustre and vigour”. 'Ihe preceptor concludes the sacrifice with 
final oblation.s and sprinkles sacred water over the head of the 
boy and in all directions. Money presents are then made to the 
priests who bless the Vedic student and the father. 

At noon, the priest teaches the boy to recite the Mddhydnha 
Sandhyd (midday prayer) and in the evening the Sdyam Sandhya 
(evening prayer |. The ceremony of bhiksdvala (begging alms) 
is then held. 

The whole of the upanayana ceremony is usually wound up 
within a day. Formerly when it used to last for four days, each 
day, the boy was taught to offer his morning, midday and evening 
prayers and made to worship the sacred fire kindled on the first 
day. The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is Medhdjanana. 
A small square earthen mound is raised and a palasa branch is 
planted in it. The boy pours water round the plant and prays 
Medhd, the goddess of mind to give him knowledge and wealth. 
The boy is now a brahmacari, and from now on for some years 
should learn the Vedas at the feet of his guru and on completion 
of the studies should undergo the samavartana (return) ceremopy. 
But according to the present custom the samavartana or Sodmuhj 
as it is called follows Immediately after the upanayana. The 
boy makes over to the priest his loin cloth, the staff, the deer 
skin etc. and puts on new clothes, a jari' cap, a pair of shoes, 
takes an umbrella and sets off, as if on a journey to Banaras. 
Usually the boy’s maternal uncle, as may be the custom, persuades 
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, him away from the journey by promising to give him hi.s 
daughter in marriage so that the boy may end hrahmacaryasrama 
and become a grhaslhei (householder). 

When a man or a widow dies, be or she is placed on the bier 
in a white shroud, hut for a married woman with her husband 
living, a red shroud is used. Hindus who follow Vedic or Purdnic 
rites usually cremate their dead. Backward communities practise 
burial. Whether it is to be burnt or buried, the Hindus lay 
the dead body on its face with feet to the south. The bones 
and ashes of the dead are generally thrown into the sea or a 
river and sometimes a part of the bones is kept preserved to be 
consigned to the waters of a sacred river like the Gahga. Higher 
castes perform sraddha. The period of mourning varies from 
three to ten days in different castes but Tells mourn only till 
the ensuing Monday, no matter on what day the death has taken 
place. The corpse has to be handled by men of the same caste. 
A man without any friends or relatives is buried by Mahgs. 

Kunbis, Tells, DhimSrs, Mahars and Kbatis have a strange 
rite called utarna or recalling the souls of the dead. A bhagat, 
who has communion with the dead, usually of the Dhimar or 
Kunbl caste is called. Before him the son of the deceased sits, 
holding in his hands a bowl of milk. Drums are beaten and 
prayers and invocations are sung till the soul of the dead man 
called descends upon the head of the Bhagat and drives him 
to and fro in the house. His movements are closely followed 
by the son with a bowl of milk. At the shout “He has come” 
they look in the bowl and find something like grain of rice in 
the milk. This is taken out, touched with vermilion put inside 
a ball of hour and placed among the family gods. It is wor¬ 
shipped annually at the Holt festival. After this, the souls of 
other ancestors arc called and an extraordinary scene follows. 
The Bhagat^ no longer himself, but possessed by the soul of the 
dead inspects the store-house and cattle-sheds and surveys the 
present state of the family. He visits the women of the house. 
They weep and he weeps and they greet each other as if after 
a long parting. The weird scene continues till the soul of the 
ancestor invoked departs from the Bhagat and he becomes him¬ 
self again. The special rites of the aborigines have already been 
described in the section concerning Gonds and others. 

The practices followed among the other Hindus are as under: 
When a person is on the point of death the nearest kin sits 
close to the dying man and comforts him assuring him that his 
family will be well cared for. A small piece of gold is laid in 
his mouth and a few drops of Gahga water and a iuIasJ leaf are 
poured into it. When life is extinct, the body is removed from 
the bed or cot and laid with the head to the north and feet to 
the south on the ground and washed with cow-dung water, holy 
water is sprinkled on it and a wreath of tulast leaves placed round 
the neck. The chief mourner undergoes a purificatory bath while 
the priest chants some mantras. If the deceased is an ascendant, 
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the chief mourner and other mourners of the same degree shave CHAPTER 3. 
their heads and moustaches. Having done this he offers oblations 
of rice (pinda) to the dead. The corpse is bathed and wrapped 
up in a new dhatar or lugde according as the dead person is a ceremonies. 
man or woman. All the relations present men and women bow Hindus, 
to the dead. Tinally the corpse is laid on a bier and borne by n^ath Rites. 
four persons on their shoulders to the cremation ground, the 
priest and the chief mourner who holds the sacred fire for burn¬ 
ing the dead body, walking in front of the bier. Women do 
not accompany a funeral procession. All persons attending the 
procession are bareheaded. Half way to the cremation ground, 
the oblation of rice is repeated and they are ofEered for the third 
time on reaching; the cremation ground. With the help of live 
charcoal brought along a fire called mantrdgni is prepared, the 
corpse is laid on the pyre and the chief mourner then ignites it 
with the fire. Immediately after the body is burnt, the chief 
mourner goes round the pyre thrice with the trickling water-pot 
in which tlie fire was brought and finally throws the pot back¬ 
wards over the shoulder spilling the water over the ashes to cool 
the spirit of the dead which has been heated by the fire. He 
then pours water mixed with sesame and the rest of the 
mourners follow suit. When the body is completely consumed 
the party returns. During the first ten days all persons belong¬ 
ing to the family of the deceased observe mourning. 

The smddha and funeral obsetiuies are the only ceremonies Obsequies. 
performed lor ihe salvation of the ancestors. A special ceremony 
called Ndriiyana Bali may be performed for those that have died 
of accident, hut in case of one dying childless, no departure 
from the ordinary rite takes place. The funeral obsequies are 
performed during the first 13 days after death. Oblations of rice 
arc offered every day in consequence of which the soul of the 
dead is supposed to attain a spiritual body limb by limb till on 
the 13th day it is enabled to start on its further journey. Obla¬ 
tions are also offered on the 27th day and sometimes thereafter 
on the day of the death, once every month for one year of which 
the six-monthly and the bharm oblations, i.e., the sfaddha 
performed on the fifth of the dark half of the month of Bhddra- 
pad, are essential. After a year has elapsed, the oblations of the. 
first anniversary day are celebrated with great solemnity. The 
annual hmldha is performed on the day corresponding to the 
day of death in the latter half of the month of Bhadrapad. 

Where the deteased’s family can afford it, a smddha is also 
performed on the anniversary day which is known as Ksayatithi. 

While performing the smddha of one’s deceased father, offerings 
are also made to other ancestors and deceased collaterals. Women 
dying in the lifetime of their husbands have special oblations 
offered to them, during their husband’s lifetime. This takes place 
on the ninth day of pitrpaksa and is called avidhava navarrii day. 


Hindu Dharmasdstra considers that it is obligatory for every 
person to many as according to it vivdha is one of the ^arird 
samskdras (sacraments sanctifying the body) through each of 
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which every man and woman must pass at the proper age and 
time. But, though marriage is thus universally prescribed for 
all Hindus, the institution as such is hedged in with several rules 
and restrictions which fall under two main heads, endogamy and 
exogamy. 

A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his particular 
sub-caste which according to social custom is considered endo- 
gamous. He is confined for the choice of a wife within this 
group. Thus, the internal structure of the Kunbis, the great 
agricultural caste of the district, shows several endogamous sub¬ 
castes, recruited from different classes of the population. The 
Jhare or forest Kunbis are the oldest immigrants and have no 
doubt an admixture of Gond blood. Then there are the Manas, 
a primitive tribe. Among the other sub-castes are Khaire, 
Dhanoje, Khedule, Tirole and Vandhekars. The Vanjaras are 
also included among the Kunbis who were once a wandering 
Tribe. 

These castes and sub-castes form the outer circle within which 
a man must marry. Outside it are a set of further sub-divisions 
which prohibit the marriage of persons related through males. 
These are called exogamous groups or class and their name 
among the higher castes is gotm. The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the same golra are descended from the same male 
ancestor and so related. The system of exogamous gotra based 
as it is on descent from males suffices to prevent unions of persons 
nearly related on the father’s side, but not those on the mother’s 
side, within three or sometimes five degrees. The marriage of 
the children of two sisters is prohibited among all Hindus. The 
marriage of the children of a brother and a sister, called cross¬ 
cousin marriage which is common in southern castes is prohibited 
among Northerners. Among Marathi communities, Marathas, 
Malls, Kunbis, Mahais, the marriage of a brother’s daughter 
with a sister’s son is common. The other form of cross-cousin 
marriage, viz., the marriage of a brother’s son with sister’s 
daughter is practised by some Gonds and similar tribes among 
whom it is spoken of as diidh laulna (give back the milk). 
Among some castes of Telugu origin and among the Desastha 
Brahmans, a brother has the first claim to his sister’s daughter 
even as his own wife an idea which would be looked upon with 
horror by the Northern and Maratha communities of Hindus. 
The marriage of two sisters at the same time was once permitted 
in most of the lower castes and in all tribes and was common 
among those castes which were particularly polygamous. 

Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which a woman should 
be married to a man who is either his equal or her superior in 
rank. Such practice is still widely prevalent in Northern India 
by which men of the higher sub-caste of a caste will take a 
daughter in marriage from lower ones but will not give their 
daughters in return. More commonly, families of lower sub¬ 
castes or class in the same caste consider the marriage of their 
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daughters into a higher group a great honour and will give large CHAPTER 3. 
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Hinduism permits polygyny, i.e,, a state of having more than 
one wife at a time and this word describes it more aptly than 
polygamy. The smrlis not only prescribe that a man who has 
entered grhasiluisrama must not remain single and should take 
another wife vvltfiout delay to keep up religious rites but also 
ask to take another wife during the lifetime of one who had no 
son. Bur even then polygyny has been practised by only a few 
people over the ages. A KunbI would take a second wife only 
if the first was childless or a bad character or destitute of attrac¬ 
tions. In many cases, the first wives themselves, prevail upon 
their husbands to take second wives for the sake of progeny or 
convenience. However, in recent years, the spread of English 
education and assimilation of modern liberal idq,as have made 
almost all communities among Hindus, monogamous and the 
Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 has now comnletely reformed the 
law relating to Hindu marriage all over India and has made 
monogamy c;oinpulsory among all classes of Hindus. 

The remarriage of widows was once strictly nrohibited among 
the BrahmaiTs and similar castes who followed the Brahman way 
of life, the reasoning being that marriage was the only sacra¬ 
ment (samskdra) for a woman and she could go through it but 
once. Even now though legally permissible widow marriages are 
not much in vogue in Hindu communities. Only a minority of 
the most advanced Brahmans would recognise widow marriage 
and these were once generally held to be excluded from the caste, 
though defaults in caste practices, such as breaches of rules 
against the- consumption of prohibited kinds of meat, liquor, etc- 
were winked at and not visited with proper penalty. Similarly, 
divorce was not once recognised among Brahmans. Among 
Banvas the marriage of widows was nonninally prohibited, but 
frequently occurred and remarried widows were relegated to the 
inferior social groups in each sub-caste. Divorce was also said 
to have been prohibited, but it was probable that women put 
away for adultery were allowed to take refuge in such groups 
instead of being finally expelled. Lower castes in the district 
allow both widows to marry and spouses to take divorce. The 
ceremony of widow marriage is largely governed by the idea of 
escaping the wraih of the first husband. A bachelor who wished 
to marry a widow had first to go through a mock ceremony of 
marrying an arka or swallow-wort plant. Divorce was permitted 
on sufficient grounds at the instance of either party, it being 
efFected before the caste panedyat. 
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In Hindu religious books are mentioned eight forms of 
marriage, /.c., methods of consecrating a marriage union of 
which in modern times only two are in vogue, viz., the Brahma 
and the A sura. Conforming with the Brahma form of marriage, 
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, generally among higher castes, a hunda (dowry-property which a 
woman brings to her husband) is paid by the bride’s father to 
the bridegroom. Among lower castes, the bride’s patents 
usually, take dej (bride-price) thereby conforming with the 
Asura form. I’he monetary aspect in the settlement of a 
marriage may take various forms, e.g., among the Marathiis, in a 
sdhhkHa Kanydd/m, the bride’s father, besides the ornaments he 
gives to his daughter, spends much on many items of expenses 
on both sidc«. In Kanyadcina, the expenses of the bride’s father 
are mueh restricted. In the hunda form, the girl’s father pays 
bridegroom price to the hoy’s father while in tlie dej form, as 
the proposal of the marriage comes from the boy’s father, he has 
to pay a dej (bride-price) to the girl’s father. 

It should be mentioned here that the dowry demanded from 
the bride’s father is under the guise of Vara-daksind, i.e., the 
money the donee receives from a donor to fulfil the purpose of 
a dana. As such it is formally permitted by the Dharmasdstra. 
But in practice it amounts to extortion. In commun’ties, 
where for .some reason or other the supply of marriageable boys 
falls much short of the demand, dowry forms an important part 
of a marriage settlement. Education only lends appreciation to 
the boy’s value in the marriage market and scarcity of suitable 
grooms enforces spinsterhood on a large number of eligible girls 
whose parents are unable to pay the demandetl dowry. Exam¬ 
ples to the contrary are also found. Dowry by law is prohibited 
but the law is usually circumvented. 

Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been consi¬ 
derably affected by various legal enactments passed, perhaps 
right from 1833 when the regulation prohibiting Sati was declar¬ 
ed. A common form of civil marriage for all communities in 
India was provided by the Special Marr'agc Act of 1872 which 
made it po.ssible for an Indian of whatever caste or creed to enter 
a valid marriage with person belonging to any caste or creed, 
provided the parties, registered the contract of marriage declar¬ 
ing inter alia that they did not belong to any religion. This Act 
was amended by Act XXX of 1923 making it possible for Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains (hut not for Christians, Jews, Maho- 
medans and Parsees) to declare their religion and yet get their 
marriage registered. The Child Marriage Restraint Act XIX 
1929 as amended by Act of 1946 prohibited marriages of hoys 
under 18 and girls under 14. The Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Act XXVIII of 1946 validated marriages between parties 
(a) belonging to the same gutra or (h) belonging to different sub¬ 
divisions of the same caste. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 
abrogated and modifies all past laws. It has made now Hindu 
marriage adult and strictly monogamous. It has done away .with 
the caste and gotra restrictions which limited the field of 
marriage and has laid down definite conditions under which a 
decree of nullity and further of dissolution of marriage could be 
obtained. 
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As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an indis¬ 
soluble tic between husband and wife, divorce was not known to 
the general Hindu law. Neither party to a marriage could, 
therefore, divorce the other unless it was allowed by custom as it 
was among som * castes. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, provided 
intf-r alia for dissolution of marriage, but it applied only to cases 
where the perir::oner or respondent professed the 6hristian reli¬ 
gion (Section 2 of the Act). However according to the Hindu 
Marriage Act oi 1955, reliefs hy vvay of judicial separation, 
declaration of nullity of marr age and divorce are recognised. 
(Sections 10 to 13). 

Priests from Itoth sides fix in common consultation the day 
and hour for the auspicious event. The essential marriage 
rituals which obtain among high-caste Hindus are; Vagniscaya, 
Simiintapiijnna, Madhuparka, Antarpat, Sutravestana, Pdnl- 
gmhana, Ldjdhoma, Saptapadi and pccasionally Airani pradana. 
In interpretation of these sdstric injunctions from the grhya- 
sutras, the following ceremonies are gone through in a popular 
way. 

Aksada. —When the wedding day is fixed, invitations by way 
of printed letters are sent round beginning with the house gods. 
On an auspicious clay, the relatives of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom go together i»n procession to the temples of Ganapati and 
Devi to invite the god and godde.ss and offer them coconuts, 
betel-leves, kitmkum, etc. The priest accompanying the pro¬ 
cession invokes the god to be present at the wedding and ward 
off all evil. Next a married pair from each party go round 
invit'ong friends and relations. 

Simdntapujana .—In the evening previous to the marriage day, 
the ceremony of sirndntapujan or worship of the boundary takes 
place. The parents of the girl with their relatives go to the 
bridegroom’s house with gifts. There they first worship 
Ganapati, (represented by a betel-nut), Vanina (repre.sented by 
a water-pot), a lamp and the earth. Then they wash the feet of 
the bridegroom and offer him a dress. Next, the mother of the 
bride washes the feet of the mother of the bridegroom and fills 
her lap and the laps of her female relations with rice or wheat 
and pieces of dry coconut kernel. The assembled guests are 
given betel-leaves and betel-nuts and Brahmans are given money 
gifts. 

Vagniscaya. —The ceremony of Vagni.scaya or oral promise 
takes place at night. The bridegroom’s parents and relatives go 
to the house of thi; bride with a dress and ornaments for the 
bride. The fathers of the bride and bridegroom exchange a 
coconut and embrace each other. The bridegroom’s father pre¬ 
sents the bride with ornaments and dress brought for her. After 
the distribution of betel-leaves and betel-nuts all disperse. 
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Halad .—The ceremony of anointing the bride and the bride¬ 
groom with turmeric paste takes place in the morning of the 
wedding day. First the girl is rubbed with turmeric paste at her 
house by some married ladies on both sides, the remaining por¬ 
tion of which is taken to the bridegroom’s house where he is 
rubbed with it alike. 

Deva Pratisthd.—Deva Pratisthd or installing of deities; 
Before the ceremony begins, the bride and her parents are given 
a hot water bath. After changing clothes and bowing to the 
house gods and elders, the bride’s parents begin the ceremony 
which consists of wor.ship of planets (represented by betel-nuts), 
Ganapati, Varuna and Avi^hna Kaiasa. The Avighna Kalasa is 
an earthen jar daubed with white and red colours. It contains 
turmeric roots, betel-nuts, a copper coin and sweet-meats. Its 
mouth is covered with an earthen lid tied to it with a piece of 
cotton thread passed round several times. It is prayed to ward 
off all evil. The same ceremony takes place at the house of the 
bridegroom also. 

Gaiin-pujana.—Gaurt-pujana is performed only by the bride. 
She worships in the house the goddess Parvati or Gaiiri and sits 
there till the wedding rime, praying the goddess witli the words; 
“ Oh Gaurl, grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him 
who is coming to my door ” 

Rukhvat .—When the time for wedding draws near, a party 
from the bride’s side takes several dishes of sweetmeat to the 
groom’s house and serve them to the bridegroom and his rela¬ 
tions. Of late this is developing into an artistic show of several 
articles besides sweets. The bridegroom is worshipped and 
presented with articles of dress by the bride’s father. The priest 
then asks the bridegroom to bow to the house-gods and elders. 
Garlanded and decorated with new clothes, with a finger mark of 
lamp-black on his checks, the bridegroom rides a horse or is 
seated in a car and taken in a procession to the bride’s house, the 
females walking just behind him and the males behind them, 

Mahgalastaka .—When the procession reaches the bride’s hou.se, 
cooked rice mixed with curds is waved on the bride-groom's face. 
Next the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegroom’s 
mother and she returns to her place because she must not hear 
the marriage verses. The bridegroom is then led to the marriage 
booth where the priests have laid two low stools and the bride 
and the bridegroom are asked to stand on them facing each 
other. An antarp'dt curtain, is held between them so that (they may 
not see each other. They are each given a garland of flowers to hold 
and are told to look at the svastika on the curtain between them 
and pray to their family deities. Mangaldksatids (reddened rice) are 
distributed among the guests present. The priests standing on 
either sides of the curtain chant mangaldstdkas (auspicious 
poetical compositions) and they and the guests throw rice at the 
bride and the bridegroom at the end of each verse. When the 
verses end and the au-spicious moment is reached, the pair 
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garland each other amidst a noise of clapping and drum beating. CHAPTER 3. 
The eyes of the boy and the girl meet; the girl garlands the boy 


and he follows. Guests, friends and relations are entertained 
with flowers, rnse-water, scent and pansupari. It is customary to 
serve spiced milk or other sweet drinks. Money is distributed 
among Bnihinanfi. 

KanydddiM,--An elaborate rite follows by which the bride’s 
parents hand her over to the groom’s care and request him to 
treat her well during her lifetime. 
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Ldfdhoma .—Marriage sacrifice or Ldjdhoma : The pair is led 
to the altar where fire is kindled. The priest asks them to 
worship the fire and throw parched rice and ghee in it. Next 
he asks them to take oaths that they will be life’s partners during 
their lifetime for weal or woe. These oaths are taken in the 
presence of thi' tire, the earth, the priest and gods. 

Saptapadi.—i^iivcn small heaps of rice are made on the altar 
and a betel-nut is placed on each of them. The priest recites 
mantras and the bridegroom lifts the bride’s right foot and 
places it on the heaps in succession. When the seventh heap is 
crossed the marriage is complete. 

Sutravestana .—The priest passes a cotton thread round the pair 
twelve times which is then taken off and divided in two parts. 
The pair is made to fasten these on each other’s wrists. The 
bride is presented with a sddi and coll and her lap filled with 
wheat or rice, a coconut and some fruits by the priest and some 
married women with their husbands alive. The bridegroom’s 
mother puts on the bride’s person all the ornaments made for her 
and looks her in the face, gives her new' clothes and puts sugar 
in her mouth to indicate her .satisfaction with her. This cere¬ 
mony is known as Sttnmukh and only women officiate at it. 


Zdl or Airanipraium .—An airni or Zal which is a wickerwork 
basket containmg several gifts such as coconuts, betel-nuts, fruits, 
cooked food, etc,, is presented by the bride’s father to the bride¬ 
groom’s mother and relatives. The basket is held on the head 
of the person to be honoured and while some water is poured 
on it, the prie.st on behalf of the bride’s father says, “we have 
given you this good-natured daughter, well nourished and healthy 
and request you to treat her kindly.” 

Vardt .— The concluding item in the marriage ceremony is the 
Vardt or procession of a carriage in which both the bride and bride¬ 
groom are seated and is followed by male and female relatives and 
friends of both, to the accompaniment of music and fireworks 
leading to the bridegroom’s house, where both worship the 
goddess of wealth and plenty on reaching there. This is called 
Laksmi pujana. The maiden name of the bride is changed and 
she is given a new name by which she is known thereafter in her 
husband’s family. Betel packets and sugar are distributed to the 
party assembled and money to Brahmans, A ritualistic closure 
A.I79~13.A 
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to the ceremony is put whereby the deities that had been invited 
before the ceremony began arc taken leave off and given a formal 
•send-off. Socially, exchange of feasts ends the ceremony. 

The special customs of Gonds and Kunbis have already been 
separately described. The Muslims and Chria>lians follow the 
practices of their fellowmen in other district like Nagpur and 
their small number do not warrant any detailed treatment. A 
few of the more striking practices of some of them in connection 
with the marriage ceremony deserve notice. 

Kurumvars, a shepherd caste who weave blankets, seat the 
bride and the bridegroom on a loom and then in a basket and 
throw coloured rice over them. Telugu Brahmans also seat the 
pair in a bamboo basket and the explanation usually giyen is a 
mixture of sympathetic magic and wishful thinking. The 
association with Vansha i.e., bamboo is supposed to ensure numer¬ 
ous off-springs. Among all Telugu castes, great importance is 
attached to the tying of mangalasutra (wedding necklace) and 
among Komtis the beads are strung together by a concubine, who 
can never become a widow. A necklace prepared by her is 
supposed to confer akkanda saubhdgya or unbroken married life. 
Among Telugus, the bridegroom, at one stage of the ceremony 
seizes a pot full of cakes and sweetmeats and flees to another 
house. He is pursued by al! the children of the party who shriek, 
“ the dog is steal'ng off. ” When the children come back, the 
father of the bride meets the bridegroom and beseeches him to 
return. He refuses to do so until a present is given to him. 

Among Telugu Brahmans of the Vaisnava sect, performance 
called raihhar which is supposed to preserve the prestige of the 
bride is gone through. When the Vamt arrives at the bride’s 
village, it stops some distance away. The bride’s party comes 
out to meet it and sits down about a field or so away and each 
party awaits the advance of the other. Embassies pass between 
the parties beseeching each other to advance which they do about 
a yard or so at intervals, whiling away time meanwhile with 
.singing songs and watching dancing of nauch girls. This goes on 
for hours neither party wishing to show any eagerness, until 
every one is heartily .sick of the songs and dances. They then 
adjourn to the bride’s house for the ceremony. 

Among Kanva Brahmans and Sonars, the bridegroom’s father 
touches the kachchota of the bride’s mother’s robe, gives her a 
sari and a money gift. She then serves him food. The ceremony 
appears to symbolise the primitive custom of wife-lending to a 
guest. The nanhora ceremony in which all the women of the 
party bathe naked under a mandwa was performed among Kohlis, 
Among some castes of Sonars and Kunbis, the foot of the bride 
dipped in kumkum is stamped on the bridegroom’s back. Bad- 
waiks, a sub-caste of Manas, give the couple an arrow and make 
them shoot at a clay idol. These instances open out a vast field 
for ethnological studies. 

A-179—13-B 
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One of the best aids to getting a comprehensive grasp of the 
prominent (jliservances of Hinduism is a review of the feasts and 
festivals that retur throughout. Hindu life is replete with cele¬ 
brations of all kinds. There are holidays and religious festivals 
and birthday anniversarie.s of gods and mythological heroes that 
are observetl during the course of the year. There are other 
occasional ceremonies to obtain or to avert rain, hailstorms or 
floods, and to prevent epidemics or cattle diseases, etc. So also 
many ceremonies and good deeds by which punya (spiritual 
merit) may be ac:quircd such as performance of pilgrimages to 
sacred places like Kasi, Gaya and Prayag, homas, construction 
and consecra: on of temples, digging of wells and tanks for 
public use, plantBition of mango-groves and so on. There are 
also propitiatory ceremonies in which the aid of spirits is solicit¬ 
ed for the successful performance of rites 6f marriage, birth and 
death. A short .survey of the cycle of feasts and festivals 
through which a pious Hindu goes through during the course of 
a year is given hen*. 

The first day of Caitra is called Gudhl Bildva, the new year 
day of the Hindus who observe the Sfilivahana Saka (era). This 
is observed by all except the aborigines and some other castes. 
With this day begins the spring. It is ushered in by house¬ 
holders by setting up in front of the house a giidhi, i,e., a bamboo 
pole capped with a small silver or copper pot and a new piece of 
cloth hanging to it as a flag. On this day, mango, tamarind and 
other fruits of the season are first eaten. Eating a mixture of 
nim leaves, gul and cumin seeds is a special observance of this 
day. The day is considered auspicious for building or entering 
a new house, putting a child to school or starting a new business. 
This is one of tin.* three and a half most auspicious days of the 
year. 

On the 9th dav of the bright, half of Caitni is celebrated the 
birthday of Rama, the hero of the Rdmdyana and the 7th incar¬ 
nation of Visnu. People chiefly of the high castes gather together 
in the temple of Rama in hoPday dress where a silk doll is made 
to represent Rrirna and all the ceremonials connected with child¬ 
birth are gone through. Exactly at 12 noon, the Haridds 
announces the birth of Rama by tossing gulM (red powder) and 
the silk doll is put in a cradle. Arali, distribution of sunthavada 
(a mixture of ginger and sugar), tirthaprasad, kirtan and 
bhajan in praise of Rama are the usual functions held at the 
festival. Many Br.ihmans observe it as a fasting day. 

On the full moon dav of Caitra, exactly at sunrise, a festival 
is arranged in the temple of Maruti to celebrate his birth, much 
the same way as Rama’s birth is, 

Aksaya Trtiya or Tii falls on the third day of the first half of 
the month of Vaisdkh. On this day, every household must give 
food to a person of their own caste in memory of its deceased 
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ancestors. All cultivators go to their fields and ceremonially 
plough a little to indicate that the work of the year has com¬ 
menced. This is one of the three and half most auspicious days 
of the year on which many weddings are arranged to take place. 

On the last day of the month is Mothi Bhavai. In the villages 
seven stones are set on nim leaves and nim leaf shades arc put 
over them. In front of these stones boys dance and the by¬ 
standers throw water on them. The ceremony is said to induce 
the Devi to send good rains and is a peculiarity of Candrapur 
district. 

The Ekadasi (eleventh day) occurring in the bright halves of 
Asitdha and Kdrtika are considered very sacred. They mark the 
beginning and the end of Cdturmdsa {four holy months) and 
are ob.scrved as fast and prayer days by very large sections of 
Hindus. Followers of the Vdrkari sect make it a point to visit 
the temple of Vithoba at Pandharpur on those days. 

On the dark eighth of Srdvana falls the Gokulastamt, festival 
in honour of Sri Krsna’s birthday. Exact midnight of this day 
was the time of birth of Lord Krsna and the next day the babe 
was taken to Goku]. The way the occasion is celebrated varies 
from place to place. Usually, people fast on this day. A 
boisterous play-ritual of breaking the Handi by young people is 
a characteristic of this festival. 

Ndgapahcanit falls on the 5rh day of the bright half of Srdvana 
when snakes are propitiated. Bowls of milk are placed near their 
holes and pictures of snakes arc drawn on walls. About this 
time snakes are driven from their retreats by the rising water 
and the festival is supposed to induce them not to harm those 
into whose premises they may come. The evening of Ndga- 
paiicamt is devoted to wrestling contests. 

Raksdhandhan falls on the 14th of the bright half of Srdvana 
when twice-born castes change their sacred threads and rdkhis 
i.e., little charms of silk or cotton thread are tied on the wrists 
as a protection against evil spirits. They are also put on furni¬ 
ture and trade implements. In most places they are tied by 
Brahmans who receive smalt gratuities for their services, but in 
Candrapur they arc tied by prostitutes. 

Fold is a cattle festival which falls on the last day of Smvana 
when the plough-bullocks arc taken in a procession to the shrine 
of Maruti. An old bullock goes first and on his horns is tied a 
makhar, a wooden frame with pegs to which torches are affixed. 
They make a rope of mango-leaves stretched between two posts 
and makhar bullock is made to break this and stampede back 
to the village followed by all the other bullocks. On the 
following day children mimic the ceremony with toy bullocks. 
The explanatory legend, prevalent in Candrapur to account for 
this festival is that the bullocks complained to Mahadev that 
men were oppressing them beyond endurance. Mahadev 
appointed a day to enquire into the matter. Men got to know 
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of this and on that day treated the bullocks so well that when CHAPTER 3. 
Mahadev came he found their complaint utterly groundless. 

The bullocks were outwitted but they still claim their day. On 
the evening oi' Poiti day, the houses are thoroughly searched for 
moscjuitocs, hugs, flies etc. and at dawn the Badge ceremony is 
performed. The head of the house or a servant representing 
him, dressed in the meanest rags, goes forth carrying a pot in 
which bugs, mosquitoes etc. with a little rice, fruit, spices, a 
small bit of iron, two cowries and a little fire have been put. As 
he goes he shouts “Masha Murkute Gheun Ja re Marboi” and 
“ Rai Rog Gheun. Ja re Badgia. ” The first shout means, ‘ Take 
away all flies and bugs, oh! Marbot” and the second shout 
means, “Take away all diseases and calamity, oh! Badgia.” 

When he reaches a place where three roads meet, he casts down 
the pot, breaks it with his stick and returns home without looking 
behind him. He enters the hou.se quietly, taking no notice of 
any one until some one pours water over him. He is then given 
oij to anoint himself, sandalwood paste, some sweetmeats after 
which he may ag.iin speak to his household. 


Hart’alikd-puja is a .special worship for women who do this for 
happy married life in which Parvati and her companion are paid 
homage to. Even girls go through this worship. They fast on 
this day and eat only fruit and roots. If any woman eats rice 
or sweets on this day they will be rats or ants in next birth. 
This day is known as Kajaltij in this district. The following day 
is Ganei Caturthi when fresh clay images of Ganapati are installed 
and worshipped. A special feature of this festival, particularly in 
urban areas is that the worship is celebrated on a community 
scale by public subteriptions with the added attraction of religious 
and semi-social programmes held each day during the festival 
which lasts for ten days. Out of a superstition still current, a 
person avoids looking at the moon on this day lest he might get 
involved in a ba.seless theft charge. In Candrapur it is believed 
that any calamity may befall one who consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously sees the moon. Should one do so accidentally, the remedy 
is to throw stones at the houses of his neighbours till some justly 
incensed house-holder comes out and abuses him. The calamity 
will then fall on the irate neighbour. 


Gartes 

Caturthi 


Conjoined to the Ganes festival women hold a celebration in 
honour of Parvati or Gauri, mother of Ganapati. On the first 
day she is installed, on the second worshipped and on the third 
immersed. 

In the month of Asvina falls the great festival of Navardtira Dasara. 
(nine nights) culminating in Dasam, so called from Das, ten 
and Ahara, day, it being a ten day festival in honour of Durga. 

It is also called b)' Hindus Vijayd-Dasami, tbe day of victory 
won by Riima over Havana. It is also the day on which Goddess 
Kali vanquished Mahisasura and at some places a buffalo is slain 
in memory of it on this day. Sacrifice of goats is usual and those 
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who will not or cannot afford an animal sacrifice, adopt a substi¬ 
tute in the shape of a white pumpkin supported on four sticks 
resembling the feet of a goat. The first nine days are known 
as Navaratra, on the first day being performed Ghatast'hdpanu or 
the invocation to the goddess to be present in gha\Ui (jar). On 
the tenth day, every householder worships his caste insignia 
represented by tools and implements. A TelT will worship his 
oil machine, a Kiiyaslha his inkstand and pen, a blacksmith his 
anvil and hammer, a Brahman his holy books and so on. They 
have sumptuous meals at noon and towards evening they don 
holiday attire and gather together Sami (Prosopis spicigera) or in 
its absence Aptd {Bauhinia racemosa) tree. On this day, the 
Aptd leaves arc supposed to symbolise gold, and exchanged 
while greeting one another. The day is one of the three and a 
half most auspicious days of the year and children arc put to 
school on this day and fresh adventures begun. Every one 
desires to see the blue jay (Nilkantha) as it is regarded as a 
fortunate omen. 

Twenty days after Dasara comes Divdli, when LaksmT, the 
goddess of wealth is worshipped. She is supposed to pass over 
the land distributing gifts of riches. All, therefore, illuminate 
their houses and shops in order that they may not be overlooked. 
The lights are often tastefully and beautifully arranged and the 
festival is one of the prettiest of the whole year. The day is also 
the birth day of Buddha. In villages of this district a peculiar 
ceremony is performed. A Gowardhan or a heap of cowdung 
cakes is built in which an egg is placed. Cattle and buffaloes are 
worshipped and driven over the heap. Should the egg remain 
unbroken, it betokens immunity from all calamities during the 
year. Two days after Divall comes Bhdubeej or Yaniadvitiyd 
when Yama the god of death was entertained by his sister 
Yamuna at the river Yamuna in Uttar Pradesh. On this day 
brothers visit their sjsters and are entertained by them. In the 
evening the sisters return the visit, perform the Arati ceremony 
and receive a gift. 

Ten days later is the festival of Tulasl Vivdha, the marriage of 
the Tulasl plant to Visnu. From this day, the season of 
weddings commences. 

On the 6th of Mdrgasirsa comes Campd Sasthi which is 
celebrated in honour of Khandoba, chiefly by Marathas by 
whom he is regarded as an incarnation of Siva and his vdhana, 
(vehicle), the dog, are worshipped. Alms are given to Viighyas 
and Muralls who are devotees of Khandoba. 

On January 14 comes the Makara Sankrdnta otherwise known 
as Til-Sankrdnta. On this day all rise and bathe early and til 
cakes and sweets are eaten. On the following day bullock-cart 
races are held in many villages. On the last day of Pans is Mdhi 
when people from some castes worship their deceased ancestors. 
They offer fowl, coconuts and u^id cakes fried in oil. All 
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offerings must he cut with a knife since they symbolise flesh. If 
the last day of Pam falls on Sunday and the naksatra be Srdvana 
and the Yoga VyuHpdta, it is the festival of Ardhodaya. This 
astronomical conjunction happens once in 45 years. The last 
occasion in living memory was on February 2. 1908. It is consb 
dcied a most auspicious day and many pilgrims resort to 
Markanda to bathe. The belief is that if one gives away a rupee 
as charity on this day, he will receive a crore in next birth. 

The 5th of Magh in the bright half is called Vasanta Pancatnl 
on which day Kamadeva, god of love, is worshipped. Many 
weddings anti sacred thread ceremonies are reserved for this day. 
Sivamtri falls on the 14th day of the dark half of this month 
when Siva is worshipped and his devotees fast for 24 hours. 

The Holi festival falls about the middle of Phdlguna, when 
Madana, the Hindu god of lust, is worshipped mainly by people 
belonging to .som(' castes. Two fires, the fuel for which, it is 
customary to steal, are kindled, usually outside ,the village, for 

Madana and Rati A coconut is hung from the pole in the 

centre of the fire and when it falls people secure the burnt core 

and eat it. They smear themselves with ashes of the fire. They 

also throw a red fluid over each other and grossly obscene songs 
in praise of love are sung. The explanatory legend is that 
Kamadeva, the beautiful god of love, endeavouring to influence 
Siva with a passion for Parvatl discharged an arrow at him. But 
Siva enraged at his insolence, reduced him to ashes with a beam 
of fire darted from his central eye. Afterwards, the great god 
relented and cau.sed him to be born again as the son of Krsna. 
The fires are said to symbolise the death of love and the rejoicing 
at his rebirth. Another explanation is that the object of the 
festival is to avert the troubles that may be brought on the com¬ 
munity by the demoness Dhundha or Holikti, which ‘Lady Evil’, 
the Jyotirnihandha assures us, is satisfied with the unclean 
language of the hymns and leaves the revellers free from love 
troubles throughout the year. 

Some peculiar agricultural festivals must be noted. Sajoni is 
the cultivators’ observance of Tij. The carpenter is called in and 
ceremonially welcomed, kunkti and rice being applied to his 
forehead. He prepares a makhar which is taken to the field next 
day by gaily caparisoned bullocks. The earth, the bullocks and 
the plough are worshipped and a little ceremonial ploughing is 
done. A feast is cooked in the field and eaten. On that day no 
one should give grain to his neighbour lest his own granary 
should become empty all the year. Bijora, the festival of the 
seed-god is performed in the wilder tracts. It is a joint pujd to 
which the whole village subscribes. The god is enshrined outside 
the village. Seed sprinkled with the blood of the victims 
sacrificed is distributed to the tenants and the handful of seed 
thus received must be that first sown in every field. The 
Dudhara (milk-god) ceremony is' performed on any Saturday or 
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Sunday in Asadha before commencing rice transplanration. 
The god is enshrined on the hank of a tank and goats and fowls 
sacrificed to him. Miniature winnowing fans and grain ba-skets 
with grain, frjuit etc. are presented and milk is poured over the 
god to induce him to grant good rains and a fertile year. The 
flesh of the animals sacrificed is distributed among the culti¬ 
vators. Palkapoli is celebrated in Bhddrapad on any Saturday or 
Sunday. Devi is worshipped in her form of Mahisamma 
(buffalo-mother). The usual offerings are made and grain dipped 
in the blood of the victims sacrificed is cast into the fields with 
the invocation that they may be free from weeds. The cere¬ 
mony is performed at each tank from which cultivators obtain 
water for their fields. Sanjori is the harvest festival to propitiate 
the Sanjora god before commencing threshing operations. The 
blood of the victims is sprinkled on the winnowing fans, baskets 
and the sheaf of dhan which each cultivator brings with him to 
the place of worship. The sheafs thus sanctified are replaced 
on the stacks and threshing commences. During threshing a 
handful of grain is laid aside each day and taken "home separate¬ 
ly. It is called deodhan and food prepared from it is eaten by 
members of the family alone. It may not be shared with others. 
At the beginning of the harvest each cultivator offers a chicken 
to his crop and sets it free which is caught by the BhOmak for 
his own use. Should blight attack the crop, it is believed that it 
may be averted by sending a woman in her courses round the 
field so that her garments touch the crop and the blight goes. 

In the month of Caiira starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, suvdsinis hold in their homes the ceremony of 
haldikunku. The full-moon day of Jyestha known as Vata- 

purnimd is observed by married women as a day of prayer so 

that their husbands’ lives may be prolonged ; a banyan tree or 
its boughs arc worshipped and vdyans. (special offerings) are dis¬ 
tributed to Brahmans and suvdsinis. Some observe a vrata (vow) 
for three days during which they live on fruits, tubers and milk 
only. During Cdturmds (four months of rainy season) some 
women observe Sold Somvdr vrata (vow observed on sixteen 
successive Mondays) at the end of which they hold a grand 
worship of Siva and Parvatl and feast seventeen dampalis 

(couples). . Similarly, married girls vow to offer sivdmuth 

(handful of corn) to God Siva on every Monday of Srdvana ftor 
the first five years of their married life followed by worship of 
Mangaldgauri on Tuesday following. The Fridays of the same 
month arc observed by women with a worship of goddess 
LaksmI drawn on a small earthen pot. These are designated 
Sampad Sukravdrs. On the third and fifth of the bright half of 
Bhddmpada come Haratdlikd and Rsipaiicami which are observ¬ 
ed as days of fast by women. The first is kept by married women 
and young girls in honour of Haratdlikd (goddess Parvatl) who is 
.said to have successfully resisted, her father’s wish to marry her 
to Visnu and married Siva whom she loved. The second is 
observed by elderly women in honour of R.ns (seer.s) to make 
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amends for sins committed unconsciously. That day, they do 
not cat anything that is grown with the labour of cattle or any 
other animal, but eat only hand-grown fruits and vegetables. 
Vasuhdras which falls on the 12th of the dark half of Asvina is 
observed by .some women who have children ; they fast for the 
day and at night after worshipping a cow, give a calf in 
charity. The day previous to Sahkmnta in the month of Pans is 
called Bhogi on which a special dish known as Khicadi is offered 
to gods and eaten. On the Sankrunt day mgads (auspicious jars) 
are presented to Brahmans, and the followjng day known as 
Kinkmnta is celebrated by newly married girls with lutne, a free 
distribution to Suvd^nis of auspicious articles. 

Candrapur has many sacred places to which pilgrimages arc 
made. Tadoini Lake and Sat Bahini are resorted to, once a year, 
by large mindter of Gonds and other forest tribes and the Manas 
still journey to the shrine of Thakur Dev on the summit of 
Surajgadh to lie purified. In addition to thc.se, four ydtrds or 
religious fairs art held annually to which Hindus gather from 
long distances. 

Markanda Vtitid is a purely religious gathering. The people 
assemble to worsliip in the beautiful ruined temple there and 
seek purification from sin in the cleansing water of the Wain- 
gahga. The fair begins from Sivardtn, the last day of Mdgh 
and la.sts for fifteen days. The popularity of this p'ace of pil¬ 
grimage remains even to this day. The other fairs are partly 
religious and partly commercial. The Mahakall ydtrds at Candra¬ 
pur lasts for a month commencing from the full moon day in 
Caiira. The devotees worship at the temple of Mahakall and at 
the Acalesvara tirth by the eastern gate. All shops in the town 
are closed and the traders of the bazar move out to the large open 
space in front ol the temple where a little town of booths 
springs up. 

The Balaji ydtrd is held at Cimur near the Bfdaji temple there. 
It occurs some time in Phdlgun and lasts for 15 days. The 
Bhadranaga \dtm at Bhandak lasts for a month from Sth of 
Phdlgun to the Sth of Caitra. It draws very large crowds, even 
from Berar and Nigpur. In the early centuries of the Christian' 
era, when under Hindu domination, it was called the temple of 
Bhadraniith, a name of Siva. A period of Buddhist' domination 
supervened during which the cave temples of Bhandak were 
built. When the Buddhist power was overthrown probably by 
the rise of the NlgavansT Kings of Bastar, the old temple was 
renovated and hecarae Bhadranag, the Blessed Snake, which 
name it still hears, In the semi-commercial ydtrds, the religious 
element is slight. It occupies only a short portion of the daily 
leisure of the visitors for three or five days. The ydtrd is a 
practically huge temporary bazar and agricultural show. The 
large open spaces near the temple are filled with the booths of 
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traders, gay witli wares and '.iiiplernents from distant marts dis- 
playcti for sale. Every one is in holiday attire and happy. 
People buy protisions and sundry household articles for the 
rainy season at these jatras. 

Cauda is predominantly a rural and a fore.st district, and that 
character determines the nature of its vilLages and the pattern of 
residential accommodation of its population. The v'illages of the 
district are of two distinct types, the Gone! villages of the former 
Zarninddrs, known as mal^uzdrs and the Khdlsd cultivators. 
I'hc latrer type of tillage usually stands on a knoll, shaded by 
groves of mango or tamarind trees and contains about 100 houses 
with a population of about 500 to 600. In the Wardha valley at 
the end of the rains, its liitrlc cluster of brown thatched roofs is 
.seen across the undulating fields of jowar, cotton and sesame. 
In every field a little tndLi (platform), roofed witVi a bamboo mat 
rises above the grectiiiess, from the interior of which a rakhvdid 
(watchman) hurls abuse and occasionally stones at marauding 
birds. Along the village boundaries run strips of low scriih- 
jimglc which serve as grazing grounds for the village cattle. In 
the Waingaiiga \ alley, ihc jowar is replaced by green-gold 
stretches of rice, the field.s are nor very extensive and the strips 
of jungle heavier, almost suggesting a resemblance of fore.st 
clearing. 'I'he village is built along a straggling, ill-kept street. 
For the sake of shade and coolness, tlie houses are built to face 
north or east and so lie at all angles to the street, presenting an 
end or a hack-wall to ir, as often as a front verandah. The Mahar 
cpiartcr is usually a little apart. 

The houses of the malguzUrs and better class of their tenants 
arc bullr of unbaked bricks and mud-plastered. Sometimes the 
walls arc whitewashed and the roof tiled. In the northern 
tahs'ils, many mal^uzdrs have adopted what is called the stmdi 
style of building. It consists of a strong scjiiare-room, having 
thick clay walls without windows, roofed over with planks which 
receive a thick clay coating on the top. Over this a light second 
storey is built. Verandahs enclose the sides. The doorway of the 
central room called the sondi projects from the wall and being 
small and low, can be readily elosed with brick slabs shaped to 
fit it. In case of fire, a'l valuables are hastily thrown into this 
room as, when the doorway is cicsed, ir is practically fire-proof, 
by the sides of the sundi arc kolltns or receptacles of grain which 
open in the central room. Grain can he poured into them from 
the top and when full they arc closed with earth. The house 
usually has a courtyard surnaindcd by a high mud wall, against 
the sides of which are guthds (cattle-sheds), rooms for implements 
and grain stocks. On either side of the gateway arc rooms which 
serve as the malguzar’s sitting-room where informal village councils 
were held or as guest-rooms for such travellers as could claim his 
hospitality. Houses of poorer tenants and cultivators are mud 
walled and occasionally of wattle and daub. They usually contain 
one large central room and the roof of thatch or bamboo matting 
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is extended to cover verandahs, which when enclosed, form addi- CHAPTER 3. 
tional rooms tor cooking and sleeping. The front verandah is xhe"pwple. 
usually kept 0 ])en. Home Life. 

Furniture in such housts is scanty, consisting of a few palahgs 
(cots) strung with rope made of p^asa-root fibre, hemp or sunn 
grass. Stones for grinding and an ukhal for husking nee are 
provided. Earthenware jars of various sizes are used to keep 
pulses, tamarind, chillis, and grain for immediate use. The roof 
IS garnished with all sorts of farming tools and from it hang 
ddndis or bamboo poles suspended with a string from which is 
festooned the family bedding in the daytime. Along the mud 
walls are niches in which lamps and various oddments for house¬ 
hold use are |)I.iced and in one arranged as a shrine are the 
fami'y gods. Cooking, drinking and water-storing utensils in 
poor families are all earthenware. In well-to-do families they 
are of brass, copper or hell-metal. But practically every one has 
a lata and one cooking pot and cover of brass. In better class 
houses modern lurniture like chairs, rabies, harmoniums, and 
radio sets arc found. By way of public buildings in villages, 
there are the temples of §iva, and Maruti. These arc the meeting- 
places of the village-folk. 

Old houses were built with the idea of providing shelter and 
safety while modern designs and constructions are particular 
about principles of convenience, economy, health and sanitation 
with the necessary safety. The richer classes now go in tor 
independent cottages and bungalows with accommodation gene¬ 
rally consisting of ji verandah, a drawing or sitting-room, two or 
three extra rooms to he used as bedrooms, guest room, study 
room, a kitchen, a parlour, pantry or store-room and an indepen¬ 
dent bath and w. c. There is a small garden around and a 
garage. But in Candrapur such houses are very few and in urban 
areas only. 

The following Table gives the number of houses put to different 
uses as per the 1961 Census. 


TABLE No. 17 

Houses and the; Uses to which they are put, Chandrapur 

District, 1961 


(It 

1 

District 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

Total No. of Census Houses 

463,844 

436,849 

26,995 

Census Houses vacant at I’.hc time of houselisting 

40,923 

38,716 

2,207 

(1) Dwellings 

247.115 

228,744 

18,371 

(2) Shop-ei/m-Dwellingt 

1,257 

1,137 

120 
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-■ 

Di.strict 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) Work.shop-f«m-D\velliiigs . . 

7.537 

6,488 

1,069 

(4) Hotels, Sarais,Dbarmashalas,tourist homes, 
and Inspection houses. 

366 

■ 303 

63 

(6) Business Houses and Offices 

780 

536 

244 

(7) Factories, Workshop.s and Worksheds 

6,844 

6,141 

703 

(8) Schools and other educational institutions 
including training classes, coaching and 
shop classes. 

1,283 

1 

1 

7,155 

128 

(9) Restaurants, svvcettne.it shops and catinR 
places. 

592 

1 

1 

453 

139 

(10) Places of entertainment amt commiinily 
gathering (Panchayatghar). 

11,883 

11,205 

680 

(Il)l\iblie Health and Medical institutions. 
Hospitals, Health centres, etc. 

279 

183 

96 

(12) Others 

142,159 

139,903 

1 

2,256 


Village names in Can<lrapur make a complicated, if rather 
amusing, study. They are usually derived from Teiugu, Marathi 
and Gondr. Rut a Kannada termination ur or urn is common. 
Teiugu terminations meaning village are palli, gudiam or giidam 
peta and ptiram. These are generally found in Sirohea tahsil 
but they have penetrated in the northern tract also. Typical 
examples arc F-tapalli, a hamlet of Sindi trees ; Mamidigudtam, 
a mango-tree village ; Muyyaboinpeta, a village of wood-cutting 
and Kondapurarn, a hill town. Glasfurdpeta commemorates a 
former popular Deputy Commissioner of Sirohea and Cihchpalli 
is a mixture of Marathi and Teiugu, meaning a village of 
tamarind trees, Cintapalli being the pure Teiugu equivalent. 
Marat^tT terminations meaning village which are prevalent in the 
northern part of the district arc pur, gaoti, p."th, kheda and 
klu'dl, while other favourite endings are vddd, (palace), gadh (fort) 
and jhari (a spring). Common instances are Ballalpur, Ballal’s 
city from the name of the founder Balllal Sah : Sonegahv, a 
golden village, Chodperh, the horse ward ; Riinkheda, a jungle 
village : Rajgadh, a royal fort ; Gahgavada, a water palace ; 
GhorajharT, rhe horse .spring. Other terminations are rukuin, 
possibly derived from Gondl, meaning a small village settled out 
of a larger one as Satraratukiim, a suburb of Sattara. Buzurg, 
meaning large and khurd meaning small a^ Vihar huzurg, big 
Vihar and Mcha khurd, little Meha. Common Gondl termina¬ 
tions are tola C(|iiivalenf to tukiim as in Manpurtola in Kukur- 
meta and Raiknar. meta and nar are Gopdl endings. 
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The polyglot character of the district is illustrated hy many chapter 3 . 

different names equivalent meaning, such as, Dhanoli and Viyam- -- 

palli, both meaning rice village; Pulligudium and Wagnoli, People. 

meaning tiger /illagc and Sathara and Useganv meaning sugar- 

cane village Name of founders and of gods are often preserved Nomenclature, 

in the names of the villages, e.g., Sahkarpur and PocammapallT 

which commemorate gods ; Bamhani, Brahman’s village, Korambi, 

shepherd’s village, etc., commemorating founders. Examples of 

miscellaneous names are; Mukkudigutta, noseless hill; Corli, 

Corala and Corgahv thieves village ; Maldongri, hill for depositing 
stolen property ; Kothari, granary; loni, butter ; kolsa, coal; and 
Ghantacouki, guard house with the bell. Menda meaning bank 
of a tank is a frequent termination in welkirrigated tracts like 
Brahmapuri. as Aswalmenda, hearbank. 


Cultivating and labouring classes take three meals a day. In 
the morning amhil (jowar or rice gruel) is drunk and some food 
left over from the previous evening is taken. The midday meal 
which is freshly cooked consists of ghata a sort of porridge of 
wheat or jow.ir flour and vegetables. In the evening khanya, a 
thick porridge and hhdkar or chapdhs, cakes of wheat or jowar flour 
are taken. A great variety of , vegetables and oil of tils are used 
to form appetising curries and sauces. Among the lower castes a 
good deal of flesh and large quantities of fish are used and are 
esteemed as delicacies. Evening meal is taken about 8 or 9 and 
cultivators usually bathe before taking it. Mdlguzars and better 
class people ear. rice and usually take only two meals a day, one 
at midday after bathing and the evening meal. Many people 
bathe a secontl nine before taking meal, but by some it is consi¬ 
dered sufficietu: to wash the hand’s particularly in the cold 
season. Rice is prepared in a variety of ways, with ghee, milk, 
sugar, vegetaiile iauces and chai'nis. It is the mark of a good 
housewife to know a large number of recipes for such sauces. No 
Hindu of high caste eats flesh, but come of the vegetable puldos 
and curries they prepare are excellent. On festivals, all classes 
prepare special d sbes and dainties, which are generally some 
delicacy or other made from the crop or fruit which happens to 
ripen at the time. For example, puranpoli a variety of gram 
cake made with sugar is eaten on all festivals but especially at 
PoB, modaks halls of wheat chapalis rolled round a kernel of 
coconut arc a speciality for Gancs Caturthi and til and .sugar must 
be taken on the Sahkrdti day. Tobacco is used by all classes and 
nearly all lower castes and forest tribes do not abstain from 
liquor, whenever possible- Tea, coffee and other beverages have 
penetrated the villages as also drinks like .soda-water, etc. 


The ordinary dress of a man consists of a dhoti, a kurtd and Dress. 

phetd or pagri. The dhoti iis a strip of cloth about 5 yards long 

arranged round the loins and passed '' between the legs. The 

kurld is the upper garment, shaped somewhat like a short shirt. 

A good many of the poorer people do not wear it but substitute 
a .strip of cloth worn round the shoulders. Better class people 
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CHAPTER 3. ordinarily wear a bandi or waistcoat over the kurtd. The phetd 
Th^Pe~ le ** ^ long Strip of cloth wound round the head to form a turban; 

**Dr^°***^ it is often of Kosa siilk. The small Maratha turban worn by 
native gentlemen is a very smart and costly headdress. The 
harakasi is an elaborate double-breasted coat tied with twelve 
strings arranged in pairs ; three pairs fasten the inner flap and 
three the outer. The uparnd is a strip of fine cloth worn over 
the shoulder. But all these have fallen into disuse among 
younger men. Coats that button and small embroidered caps that 
were used two or three decades ago have also gone out of fashion. 
Their place has been taken by shirts, pairans, pyjamas and shorts 
and going bare-headed is getting quite popular. Heel-less native 
slippers wjth turned up toes arc seen sometimes but English 
pattern shoes and boots are quite common. Brahmans used to 
wear a special garment of silk, linen or woollen cloth at meals 
and women also wore special clothes while preparing meals. But 
all that iis now becoming history. In the southern part of the 
district all classes take great care to avoid pollution and people 
of lower castes also sit apart and turn their backs on their com¬ 
panions while taking meals. 

A woman’s dress consists of the liigade and colt. The luga^e 
is a strip of cloth about nine yards in length put on so as to 
form a sort of petticoat with the padar or free end covering the 
breasts and head and falling like a veil over the right shoulder. 
Kohli and Dhimar women have the padar on the left shoulder. 
The coli is a very small short sleeved bodice, covering the breast 
but leaving the waist bare. Women belonging to the forest 
tribes may not wear it at all. Bright colours are greatly favour¬ 
ed, red, blue, green and yellow being commonly worn. Borders 
and padars are often beautifully embroidered. White, as the 
colour of widowhood may not he worn unlc.ss, the lugade has. a 
coloured border. Of late five or six-yard saris worn cylindrically 
have come into vogue. A widow’s dress is white without any 
borders. 

Ornaments. Ornaments are widely regarded, particularly in the rural parts, 
more as a means of safe-keeping of money than for decoration or 
aids to beauty. People do not like to spend much on the gold¬ 
smith’s labour or skill which fetches no value on the reconversion 
of ornaments into cash. As a result, it is found, that except for 
the patronage of a few princes of old or rich persons ornaments 
are but specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. Gold 
ornaments are simply hammered or punched into shape or rudely 
engraved and are practically never cast or moulded. They are 
often made hollow from thin plate or leaf, the interior being 
filled with lac. Similar is the case with silver which is also 
rarely cast. 

Ornaments differ in type as used by men and women and by 
boys and girls. They are worn on the head, in the ears, in the 
nose, across the shoulders, on the arms, wrists and fingers, round 
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the waist, on the legs and on the toes. They differ according to CHAPTER 3. 

caste and community. - 

The People. 

With Hindus gold is a very sacred metal. Gold ornaments, Ornaments. 
on this account, must never be worn below the waist as to do so 
would be an indignity to the holy metall. Brahman and 
Maratha women will not have ornaments for the head and arms 
of any baser mcTal than gold. Other castes should, if they can 
afford wear only gold on the head. Gold and silver in ornaments 
is also consulered to have a protective magical effect, like that 
attributed to charms and amulets. In the making of ornaments, 
the recent tendency is to substitute gold, silver and precious 
stones by alloys, cultured pearls and synthetic stones. 

Men rarely wear, now-a-days, any ornaments. However, a 
sdwkdr may disp ay a Bhikbali, a gold ring set with pearls and a 
pendant-emerald hanging by the upper lobe of his ear. He may 
also use gold salkadls or a pod on the wrist and a goph or chain- 
work with a lockct round the neck. If fairly off, a hanid’s 
everyday ornaments may be a -silver girdle and a gold armlet 
worn above the elbow, a pearl ear-ring, a gold or pearl necklace 
and finger rings Well-to-do cultivators have gold rings in the 
ear, kadais of silver on the wriists or a danda-kade of silver worn 
above the ellvjw. A silver chain work, known as kargotd is used 
round the waist by many. Women in Candrapur wear a great 
variety of ornaments many of which are heirlooms. Nose-rings, 
studs for the nostrils, ear-rings, finger-rings, toe-rings of a great 
variety of conventional patterns are commonly worn. Silver 
and white metal anklets and bangles of gold, silver and white 
metal, lac or glass are practically universal and many castes have 
special rules about the kind of bangles that must be worn. The 
garsoti or mangahutra, a necklace of black beads and gold 
pendant attached, is put round the neck of the bride at marriage 
and it is removed only if she becomes a widow. Women belong¬ 
ing to.some castes adorn their hair with pretty gold ornaments 
but Kunbis and other cultivating castes forbid this to their 
women. Maratha ladies do their hair in a bun at the back of 
the head but Tchigus arrange theirs differently. Telugu women 
also have ornaments in both nostrills while Maratha adorn only 
one. Women of the lower castes and most forest tribes frequent¬ 
ly tattoo their faces and bodies in very elaborate patterns and 
even men are not always guildess of this vanity. 

Village life in this district would appear to be extraordinarily Amusements. 
monotonous to an outsider. The people know little of the world 
beyond the little circle of local bazars where their avocations take 
them and they arc extremely reluctant to leave home. Before 
taking a journey when absolutely necessary, omens are watched, 
astrologer consulted and an auspicious day is selected. The 
cultivator would rise very early in the morning and turn cattle 
to feed. From dawn to mid-day he ploughs or does some other 
field work. He re-sts for about three hours in the heat of the 
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day and from 3 o’clock takes up some light ta.sk, returning home 
at sunset. After supper, he goes straight to bed, but in sea-sons 
when A'ork is light he may go to the Chabutra of Maruti's 
temjtle to gossip and get ba/ar news. Here bhajans are sung, 
old stories retold and anonymous complaints concocted against 
the Patwari, the head constable and some other unpopular 
officers. Sometimes, some fairly literate man may read the 
purdna or a newspaper. This scene, is changing fast with the 
introduction of the radio sets given to villages by the Govern¬ 
ment and this amusemeni-cttm-instruction is much ajtpreciated. 
The work of the social welfare and block development depart¬ 
ments for the moral and material development of the people is 
taking strong roots. 

Tlie visit of a troupe of acrobats or of dancing boys occasion¬ 
ally is much liked. Enterprising teachers in the primary schools 
that are multiplying start dramatic clubs and their plays in 
which boys and girls participate, provide much innocent and 
liealthy amusement to old and young. This spirit is penetrating 
even among the Gonds and Madias and the work during tlie 
three five year plans for agricultural development, irrigation, 
animal husbanriry, forests, housing, co-operation, small indus¬ 
tries, education, sanitation and medical help is fast changing the 
face of Candrapur which was once extremely backward. 

Ghildren’s games in Candrapur as elsew'herc have times and 
season. Topal-dandu (tip-cat) and dhayidhar, a sort of single 
stick play with farcical interludes are favourites all the year 
rotind, excej)t during the rainy season. From the beginning of 
the rains till Fold, stilt-walking hohls the field, but the stilts are 
discarded on the evening of the Badge ceremony. Phugadl is a 
rtunping dancing game, played at Dasard, Lonpata, a complicat¬ 
ed ‘touch’ game played in sejuares, Itegins at the end of the rains 
and in Pfudgun, Ghan-Maknd a sort of sea-saw has its turn. A 
log is placecl on an upright pivot, two boys seat themselves on 
the ends and set it whirling with a push of their feet. When 
sufficient velocity is attained, they lift their feet and keep 
whirling. This log is usually burnt in the. Holi fire. Marbles or 
golyd is a favourite game in the hot weather. In many old 
temples stones are found showing deep cuts caused by village 
boys rubbing their marbles to make them round. In Candrapur 
cricket, hockey and football became pojnilar decades ago and liavc 
now spread to every town and big village w'herc their is a 
secondary school. Carrom ami ches.s at home is noticed in .some 
places. 

Cattle-racing in light carts, goading animals to speed by all 
possible means is a popular amusement among the cultivating 
classes in the district. Cattle-races arc held on the day of Til- 
Sahkrdnta at w'hich two pairs of bullocks, yoked to a light 
chakdd or cart, race against each other for a distance of half a 
mile or so, while the owners bet on the result. Such contests are 
held also at the various fairs and a number of frantic cartmen 
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long for th( dny when they could take part in the cart-racing. 
With the same spirit of contest, they enjoy fighrs between rams, 
cocks and hiittalocs .specially trained for the purpose. 

But the entertainment to the taste of the urban inhabitant of 
Candrapur has to he of a more cultural type. Theatrical and 
circus companies and the cinema houses cater for his amuse¬ 
ment. Acrobats, dancers and snake-charmers provide occasional 
amusement. Oiganised efforts are made by dramatic clubs, 
libraries and newspapers from centres like Nagpur provide the 
intellectual amusement-necessary to the literate and the educated. 

Recreational activities and games popular among children of 
the district have parallels perhaps with such activities all the 
world over. Dolls made of clay and cloth and occasionally their 
marriages are celebrated with feasts and fire-works. Tag and 
chase games s\ich as andhli koUmhir, lapanddv arc popular 
among boys of all ages. Games such as giip-cup-toba, surpd- 
rttnihi, vagh hahri arc played in a team spirit. Games of gotyci 
and bliovni (top) are played with a keen sense of contest by boys. 
Blidtukh (house-kee[)ing), gnjge or xdgargole and phugdyd arc 
essentially game.'- played by girls. Games played in the primary 
and secondary schools in the district are much the same as in 
any other distritt in the State. Of these the well known major 
Indian games arc; ulydpdtyu, kabaddi, kho-kho, langadi, kigmyd, 
and viti-ddndu. 

Swimming and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the month 
of Srdvarta. Kite Hying is a favourite amtisement with the old and 
young in the open season about the time of Sankrdnta and the 
game of patong ladhane which consists in trying to cut the 
sti'ings of cadi i ther’s kites is played. When the string of a 
kite is cut and it falls to the ground, it becomes the property of 
the first person who can {lick it. For this purpose, a special 
thread rubbed with paste and ground glass-dust is made in order 
to make it sharp and hard. 

Tea drinking ha-i become very common in not only middle- 
class but even ( .iltivating and peasant families and especially 
the artisan classes like mechanics, drivers, and manual labourers. 
Tea with milk and sugar is taken early in the morning and even 
in the afternoon. The elite in Candrapur and Waroda drink it 
as a hot brew or infusion poured into a cup from a teapot adding 
milk and sugar to taste. 'I’he commoner usually has it as a com¬ 
posite drink, while some have it as a decoction of tea powder, 
mixing pepper or dry ginger or cinnamon in it to cure indiges- 
tion and to make "he tea still more stimulating. Coffee has not 
made much headway except in the towns and in Sironca where 
the Telugu influence is dominant. Cold drinks and serbats arc 
used casually but a drink called coca cola, an importation from 
America has reached Candrapur. Aerated waters are mainly 
confined to urban areas where tea, lassi (cold drink of curds) and 
other usual drinks are served in restaurants and tea shops. 

A-179—14-A 
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CHAPTER 3. The habit of chewing and smoking tobacco is traditional and 

- bidis are largely consumed. Cigarettes are becoming fashionable 

The People. a^iQjjg younger folk. While chewing tobacco, addicts mix it 
Stimulants with lime to make it more stringent and stimulating. The 
Narcotics custom of taking snuff prevails both among upper and middle 

classes and is considered fairly respectable. Chewing pan (betel- 
leaves) with supari (areca-nut), catechu and lime is cpiite common 
among all, notably among the Musalmans, both men and women. 
Among the connoisseurs, this pan chewing has become a fine art 
with the addition of spices like cloves, cardamoms, saffron, meg- 
nut powder and several other spices which are traditionally 
known to be sixteen. 

Tobacco is consumed in more ways also. Tobacco is smoked 
in pipes also. Two kinds of pipes are in general use, the long¬ 
stemmed hukkd or hubble-bubble in which smoke is cooled as it 
is inhaled through water and the short almost stemless bowl or 
cilim where the smoke is sucked through a wet cloth wrapped 
at the bottom. Tobacco to be smoked in the hukkd is known as 
guddkhii which is specially processed with molasses and water 
and is principally used in the parlours of rich people. Except 
some Brahmaps, men of all clas.ses of Hindus smoke tobacco. 

In the pre-prohibition days, fermented and distilled drinks 
were common enough. Fermented liquors, prepared as they were 
from the date-palm, khajuri or tdd were in use as these trees 
abound in Candrapur’s forests. But the chief alcoholic drink 
that was popular, and perhaps is still popular, among the tribals 
and scheduled castes of Candrapur is the liquor made from 
mahua flowers (Bassia latifolio). To improve its flavour or 
colour, different varieties of fruits, flowers or herbs were some¬ 
times added to the simple liquor. There may not be considerable 
consumption of European wines aiul litpiors though in urban 
areas brandy, whisky, beer, etc., were by no means unconspicuous. 
Liquor was usually taken in taverns and licensed booths. 

Preparation from hemp, hhdhg or ambddt (Cannabis indica) 
i.e., bhang, ydkuti and gdhjd were in use. Bhang was made from 
the leaves, flowers and seeds of the plant, first baked over fire and 
then' ground very fine, the intoxicating power depending to a 
considerable extent on the fineness of the powder. According to 
the taste and means of the consumer, dry rose leaves, almonds, 
cardamoms, pepper and spices were pounded and mixed with the 
powder. The whole was again ground with water or milk, 
sweetened with sugar and strained through a cloth. After this 
the preparation was ready to be served. In the hot season it was 
a frequently taken drink. In small moderate quantities, it was 
a cooling and slightly intoxicating beverage causing at the same 
time a keen sense of hunger. 

The dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which 
the resin has not been removed is called gMjd. As a rule 
smokers of gdhjd were to be found in shrines and temples, reli- 
A-179—14-B 
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gious mendicants, bairdgis and faqirs and a lower order of 
Brahmans being the chief addicts. The plant washed four or 

five times, dried and mixed with tobacco was smoked in whiffs 

about every half hour by the addict. Opium used either as a 
drug or as a narcotic was administered in several ways. It was 

rolled into a pill and swallowed or dissolved in water and drunk 

or smoked in a special preparation. It was once held in high 
esteem among Rajputs as the seal of hospitality and a great 
healer of disjiute. It wa.s offered dissolved in water in cups as a 
token of goodwill to guests who drank it in a small quantity. 

The general impression that the Candrapur rural scene now 
gives is that of a people tied to the land and forests and hills 
who are coming under the influence of modern civilization and 
speedily coining abreast of their fellowmen in other districts of 
Maharastra State. 
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CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND 
IRRIGATION 


ACRICULTUJtE ta STH.I, THE MAINSTAY OF LIVELIHOOD FOR THE 

PEOPLE IN iuf: district. About 82.08 per cent of the total work¬ 
ing population in the distr ct is dependent on land as against 
the average of 69.91 per cent in Maharashtra and 69.62 
per cent in India. In 1901 the total population of the dis¬ 
trict was 574.323 while in 1961 it increased to 1,238,070. This 
increase in population has its effect on the economy of the dis¬ 
trict which is mainly agriculture oriented. Consequently there 
is a heavy picssure on land. Now, it can be said that the agri¬ 
cultural economy of the d-'strict in the absence of mechanized 
cultivation, has .more or less reached its last lap of the period of 
abundance. And if it is to become a profitable aflair, in addition 
to the usual requirement of food from it, the only possibility of 
achieving thi.s objective is the maximum utilization of ample 
natural resourcc.s found in the country-side to support the agri¬ 
cultural industry and the mechanised way of cultivation. 

By 1901, the people in the district had not to face any 
shortage in food. But since then there was a considerable 
growth in the population. During the last six decades ending 
1961 the net percentage increase in the population in the district 
was 115.57 as against 103.97 for Maharashtra. The rates of 
variation in the tahsils however vary between 13.42 per cent (for 
Warora tahsil) and 20.14 per cent (for Chandrapur tahsil). If 
the population is divided between rural and the urban, the per¬ 
centage of rural population to total population as it stood in 
the decade ending 1961 was 92.27 as against 7.73 percentage for 
urban population in the district. This again shows how Chandra¬ 
pur district is least urbanised. Thus the major portion of the 
population is stationed in the rural area only where agriculture 
alone is the mainstay of livelihood. 

A comparative study of the table given below also shows how 
the number of persons who are dependent on agriculture and on 
subsidiary occupations related to it has increased considerably 
during the last decade of 1961. In 1951, the total number of 
persons who dmiied their secondary means of livelihood from 
land was 233,646 ^males 60,037, fema’es 173,609) while the same 
increased to 587,073 (males 282,621, females 304,452) in 1961. 
It is also interesting to note that the number of female workers 
dependent on land in 1951 as well as in 1961, is more than that 
of male workers. 
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Prior to 1909, rainfall was registered for general purposes at 
ten stations in the district, viz., the five tahsil headquarters 
(Chanda, Warora, Brahmapuri, Sironcha and Gadhchiroli) and 
also at Mill, Arrnori, Chimur, Muramgaon and Allapalli. 
Besides these, seven more stations were also maintained by the 
then Public Works Department in connection witb the more 
important State tanks. The stations at Chanda, Warora, 
Brahmapuri, Sironcha and Mul date from the sixties of 18th 
century. The average annual rainfall of the district, according 
to these stations, for 39 years ending 1905-06 was 1244,6 mm. 
(49 inches). The heaviest falls were recorded at Brahmapuri 
which had an an^nual rainfall of 1384.30 mm. (S4jA inches) and 
the lightest at Warora with an average of 1149.35 mm. 
(15)4 inches). During the same period the district rainfall had 
in 18 years (rxceeclcd 50, and in nine years fallen short of 
1016 mm. (40 inches). The highest recorded annual fall was 
1776.48 mm. (69.94 inche.s) in 1887-88 and the lowest 489.78 mm. 
(19.28 inches) in the famine year 1899-1900. The actual average 
monthly figures for the 33 years ending in 1899-1900 were 
184.15 mm. (714 inches) in June, 400.05 mm. (15^") in July, 
298.45 mm. (11440 August, 215-90 mm. (8)4") in September 
and 50.8 mm. (2 inches) in October. In the remaining portion 
of the year the ai crage rainfall , was only 95.25 mm. (3-14 inches). 

At present there are 16 rainfall stations in the district. The 
average rainfall returns of each of these stations for the period 
between 1914-15 acid 1961-62 is given in the table No. ,2. The 
district can he divided into three broad rainfall regions. The 
eastern region comprising the tahsils of Sironcha, Gadhchiroli 
and Brahmapuri has heavy and a dependable rainfall. The 
central region which comprises Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils 
gets sufficient rainfall, while the western part of the district 
comprising Warora lahsil gets a moderate rainfall. 

The annual rainfall increases from 1143 mm. (45") in the west 
to over 1524 mm. (60") in the east. The monsoon usually breaks 
out in the second or in the third week in June and if it follows 
a normal course, should increase in intensity through July, 
somewhat abating in August and continuing to slacken through 
September and disappearing about the middle of October. The 
rainfall is heaviest in the hilly and jungle .rice tracts of Brahma¬ 
puri and also in the thickly wooded area of Aheri. It is lightest 
in the cotton country of the Warora tahsil. 

“ The mean rainfall at Brahmapuri, Chandrapur and Sironcha 
is 1447 mm. (56.96"), 1270 mm. (49.99") and 1226 mm (48.26"). 
respectively. Standard deviation at these stations is 358 mm. 
(14.10"), 278 mm. (10.94") and 275 ram. (10.84") and coefficient of 
variability is 24.75 per cent, 21.88 per cent and 22.47 per cent, 
respectively. Tbi' rainfall reliability is measured by coefficient 
of variability. The degree of reliability in the regions repre¬ 
sented by the three .‘rations is thus high.* ” 
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Average rainfall in m^IHmetres, b — Average number of rainy days. 
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.\verage rainfall in millimetres. b — Average numberof rainy days. 




Number 

Station of years of J^ity August September October November December 
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A^. in Other districts of the State, there are two main harvests 
for field crops in the district, the kharif or autumn crop, which is 
gathered mostly at the beginning of the cold weather and the 
other, viz., rabi or spring crop in January and February. In 
the district, Sironcha, Gadhcbiroli and Brahmapurl tahsils have 
more than 70 per cent of the gross cropped areas under kiiarif 
while in the remaining three tahsils, viz., Warora, Chandrapur 
and Rajiira, rabi crops are grown on a large .scale. The chief 
anniinn crops grown in the district are rice, kharif jowar, tur 
and cotton. Kodon kutki and mai/e crops formed the principal 
crops grown in kharif sea.son in 1909 in addition to the above. 
Wheat, jowar, gram, linseed, and some pulses are grown in rabi 
season. Jowar is thus produced in both the kharif and the rabi 
seasons. The areas under corps in the two .seasirns, however, 
vary from year to year. Ties is due entirely to the variations in 
the monsoon. 

The crop table of seasonal agricultural operations or the 
farmer’s calendar is more or less of a permanent nature. Since 
1909 there has been no remarkable shift in the farmer’s calendar. 
His year still starts with the manuring of his fields. This is 
generallv done in the hot weather. The manure is simply carted 
to the fields and dumped down in heans. After the first showers 
the farmer starts ploughing the field as it is softened bv the 
shower. This ploughing helps in exposing as much soil to the 
air as possible and the conse(|nent root’ng out of weeds. The 
manure is then spread, mixed with the soil. One or two harrow- 
ings are also given. By the time these operat’<ms arc over, there 
is sufficient moisture in the soil due to the monsoon. The seed 
of the autumn crops 's then .sown. These crops receive two 
weedings, one while the crop is only a few inches above the 
ground, and the other a few weeks later. After the weedings are 
over the land is prepared for the spring crop. It is done in the 
same manner as in the case of autumn crops. By this time the 
autumn crop which is fast ripening needs to be guarded against 
birds and animals. Such measures include erecting of machans, 
fencing, and watching at night. In the month of Sepfember and 
October the rabi crops are sown. After the sowing of the rabi 
crop, the kharif harvest is close at han<l and by the time all the 
operations such as cuttmg and gathering, drying, threshing and 
winnowing are over, the spring harvest is almost due and has to 
be treated likewise. The farmer thus gets some rest sometime 
between April and May. 

Soil is the mo.st important factor in the process of production. 
Its structure which, to a very great extent, controls the cropping 
pattern is formed by such constituents as thickness, texture, con¬ 
sistency, Ca Co,. Mg., P, O,. etc., which varv from place to place. 
A general description of the soil of the district as regards its 
topographical distribution is given in the old gazetteer’ of the 

'. Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A., 1909, p. 142. 
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disivici. It shows how the soils of western, central and eastern 
parts of the distriet differ from each other. The old account 
reads thus; 

“The soil of the district falls into clearly defined longitudinal 
hands, and each of these bands displays cropping of a wholly 
dillereni kinc from that of its immediate neighbour. On 
the extreme nast, on the left banks of the Wardha and the 
Godavari, there is found a deep and rich black loam overlying 
trap and itself probably largely composed of disintegrated 
trap. The impeivTous nature of the underlying trap makes 
the soil extie nely retentive of moisture, knd it is found to be 
peculiarly suI:eJ to the growth of ojicn field crops, such as 
cotton, juari aiul staples of the rabi tyjte. Further east occurs 
a belt of shalLcwer brown or yellow loam overlying sandstone. 
This soil drains ra[)idly and would be of little value without 
irrigation, bur when watered is ideal for rice and cane. As the 
country is inieispersed with numerous hills affording excellent 
sites for tanks, we find this tract studded with villages devoted 
to the tultiiation of rice, and for the most part possessing 
excellent tanks. Further eastward again, on cither hank of the 
VVainganga. tlx black loam reappears and is accompanied by 
a prctaler.ce :if open field spring crops, with occasional rice 
villages inteivctiing wherever a good site can be found for a 
tank. F.astwa d ol the Wainganga valley the soil becomes 
poor and fitUt are abundant, the consequence being that rice 
is the sta[ik: crop of the zamindaris which occupy this tract.” 

'I'here wcie ttine types of soil which were distinguished at 
.senletnent tuul lecorcled in the old gazetteer of the district. 
Their local designation varied according to the language prevail¬ 
ing in different .r.icts. These local names were kali, bersi kanhar, 
viorand, kluudi. wardi, relari, I>ardi, pandhri and kacdihar. These 
types of soil an; still found in the district. A brief description 
of each is given below : — 

Kdh.— This type of soil is mainly confined to the riverain 
tracts and is found in the valley of Wardha and Wainganga. 
It is formed Irom trap and is deep retentive and fertile. “In 
the hot wi;:ithct it is chequered by deep and wide fissures, but 
with the advent of the rains it is rapidly transformed into a 
quagmire.” It is suitable only for rain crop. 

Kanbar.—Thh-, type of soil differs from kaU in depth and 
moisture holding capacity and is less fertile than kali. It is 
observed in river valleys as well as in tank bed. It contains 
small anutunt of grit in the form of lime. Inferior type of 
kanhar is kno wn as hersi kanhar and is coarser in texture. It 
is mainly noticed in the Wainganga valley. 

Morand .—This is the most common soil of the district. It 
is a light coloured loam containing more sand than is found in 
bersi and larger particles of stone. It responds well to irriga¬ 
tion due to its loamy texture. Both, the kharif and rabi crops 
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can be grown on this soil. In the open fields, the principal 
crops on this soil, are til and jovvar, hut when embanked for 
both rice and rabi, the favourite second crop is gram. 

Khardi. --h is a very poor soil, of light colour and full, of 
stones, but when embanked sometimes improves itself into 
rnorand. In the open it grows only til and jowar. But its 
outturn is very low. Even so, it retjuires plenty of manure or 
fretjuent resting. 

Wardi. It is the principal rice soil of the heavy rice tracts. 
It is a light coloured soil, as good as sand with just sufficient 
clay to keep it from crumbling in the dry season. If unirrigat¬ 
ed it would he a very poor soil indeed, but, with the irrigation 
in this district wardi can he the most popular soil. It never 
gets water-logged, and with full irrigation and some manure it 
gives a very full crop of rice and fair crop of cane. When dry 
wardi is almost as hard as stf)ne, and cannot, as a rule, be 
ploughed before the rains have well set in. 

Retari and bardi. —These soils are cpiite useless without irri¬ 
gation. The first type of soil is mostly sand and the second 
is nothing but pebbles. Neither soil is brought under the 
plough. 

Pandhri. —This is really an artificial soil It is the grey 
soil that is found on and around a village .site obtaining its 
colour and its fertility from the ashes and refuse that accumu¬ 
late upon it from the neighbouring houses. It grows maize, 
tobacco and similar ciops well, without irrigation. 

In the Sironcha tabsil an alluvial soil known as Kachhar 
occurs freely along the banks of the Godavari, and has been 
recognised as a distinct class for purposes of assessment. This 
soil is also known and recognised in other parts of the district 
that border on a large river, but the capriciousness of the floods 
that control the deposit has prevented Kachhar land from being 
ranked as a distinct soil class exetrpt along the Godavari, where 
floods are of annual occurrence and reach certain limits with 
regularity almost every year. 

Of the total cultivated area of the district in 1906, kali covered 
one per cent; kanhar, 9 ; bersi karilutr, 32 ; rnorand, 40 ; khurdi, 
.5 ; and wardi, 13 ; other soils being of no importance. 

During the period prior to 1909, on the basis of position and 
the lie of the ground as well as on the actual soil, position classes 
were given at the settllement to the soils growing wheat, rice 
and garden crops. For mutafarikat or miscellaneous crop land, 
no separate position classes were deemed necessary. For wheat 
land, there were three favoured positions ; bandhan, land with 
a high embankment, bandivia, land with a low embankment, and 
lawan, low lying land receiving drainage but not embanked. 
Another position class of land was sadharan, that of an ordinary 
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flat field, neither receiving moisture from elsewhere nor transmit¬ 
ting its own. The other two disadvantageous positions were, 
ivahuri, land cut up by small nullahs, which was drained some¬ 
what rapidly, and pathar, land lying at the top of a slope and 
apt to be scoured away in years of heavy rain. The rice land was 
also classilied as hrigated and unirrigated. The position classes 
of tinirrigated -ice land were tekra, sawan, and jhilan, corres¬ 
ponding, respectively, to the pathar, sadharan, and la'van positions 
of the wheat land with the exception that rice land is always 
embanked. The position classes of irrigated land were watsalang 
and murkhand. 

The values of some physical and chemical constants of the 
above described ^oils are given below; — 


(M 

Kali 

(2) 

Morand 

(3) 

Khardi 

(4) 

Ward) 

(5) 

PH . 

7-9 

7-8 

7-1 

6-8 

Silt percentage 

28 

20 

40 

11 

Clay percentage 

61 

56 

36 

23 

Ex. Ca. m. c. pcrcentti'e 

52 

44 

15 

10 

Ex. Me. m. c. percentagt . . .. i 

II 

90 

3-09 

3-17 

Ex. Na-^K. m. c. perci-ntage ..1 

213 

0-87 

0-85 

0-92 

Totiil/N’ perce'itage ., . 

1 

0083 1 

0 055 

0044 

O-OH 


Description of typical profiles with their analysis is given in 
the following tablt.-s: — 

TABLE No. 3 


Analvticai, Dksckipmon ok Typicai. Sou. Profu.es in Chandrapi?r 

District. 


Soil typo and location 

(1) 

Depth in 
Cnis. 

(2) 

Description 

(3) 

Kali— 

Village : Warora 

S. No. 19/3. 

Tahsil ; Warora. 

Profile II. 

0-22-5 

22-5- 40 0 

Very dark grey bro-wn, clayey, loose 
blocky, full of lime nodules. 

Grey-brown, clayey, moist and friable, 
blocky. 

1 

1 

. 40-0 -75-0 

Brown, clay loam, slightly sticky, 
indefinite structure. 

1 

75-0—102-5 

Same as above. 

Kanhar — 

Village : Warora 

S. No. 15. 

Tahsil: Warora. 

Profile III. 

0—22-5 

22-5—45-0 

Dark grey brown sandy loam, hard 
blocky, full of lime nodules. 

Dark brown, sandy loam, moist and 
friable, blocky. 


45-0-87-5 

Dark brown, sandy loam, indefinite 
structure. 


87-5—140-0 

Yellowish brown, clay loam, slightly 
sticky. 
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Morand — 

Village ; Aheri 
S. No. 467. 
Tahsil : Sironcha. 
Profile II. 


Khardi — 

Village ; Lonewahi (Sin- 
dewahi). 

S. No. 388/5. 

Tahsil; Brahmapuri. 


Wardi — 

Village Lonewahi (Sin- 
dewahi). 

S.No;.341.342and343. 
I’afisil: Brahmapuri. 
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ABLE No, 3— contd. 


Depth in Description 

Cms- 

(2) (3) 


O'25 Very dark grey clay loam, hard and 

cornpact, angular blocky, few lime 
nodules present. 

25— 47 Very dark brown clayey, blocky, moist, 

mixed with few sand particles and 
lime streaks. 

47— 82 Very dark grey brown, clayey, plastic, 

few lime streaks. 

82—110 Do. do. 

110—134'5 Very dark grey, clayey, indefinite 

structure, profuse lime present. 


0— 22'5 Very pale brown, sandy loam, hard 
blocky, full of sand and gravel. 

22-5— 45 Very dark grey, sandy loam, hard 

indefinite structure. 

45— 77'5 Very dark grey brown, sandy loam, 

indefinite structure. 

77'3—105 Do. do. 


Yellowish brown sandy loam, strUc* 
tureless, hard, full of gravel. 
Brownish yellow, sandy loam, hard and 
structureless. 

Reddish coloured gravel. 


0— 22-5 
22-5— 37-5 
Below 37'5 
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Prior to tin* transfer in October 1907 of four zamindaris to the 
J9rug district the total area of tho district as ascertained by 
professional surety was 27839.91 km'- (10749 sq. miles). Of 
this an area (jf 8256.92 km' (3188 sq. miles) comprised iinsurveyed 
areas of zamtfidnns and waste lands. The remaining area of 
19582.99 km (7561 stj. miles) ascertained by professional survey 
was less ity 569 8') km- (220 sq. miles) than that shown in the 
village papers vi::., 20152.79 km’- (7781 sq. miles). Out of the area 
of 2170.42 km- (838 sq. miles) transferred to Drug, all except 
916.86 km- (154 s-'p miles) consisted of unsurveyed lands. The 
district as then c-onstituted thus comprised, according to the pro¬ 
fessional surwy, 25669.49 kim (991! sq. miles). Of this 7003.36 
knr (2704 stp milk;s) was an area for which no returns existed. 
The remaining area according to the professional survey was 
18666.13 kin' {'7207 sq. miles). Rut actually according to the 
village papers it was 19235.93 km’ (7427 stj. miles). This area of 
19235.93 km' (7427 sep miles) was then composed as follows: 
7819.21 km (.'^019 stp mile.s) or 30.5 per cent of the total area of 
the district wa.s under Government forest, 1061.90 km’ (410 sq. 
miles) or 4.1 per cent wa.s classificti as not available for cultiva¬ 
tion, 6702.92 km (2588 stp miles) or 26.1 per cent as culturable 
waste other than fallow, 562.03 knr (217 sq. miles) or 2.2 per cent 
as current fallow, and 3089.87 km’ (1193 .stp miles) or 12 per cent 
as the net <:rop[ied area. The most extensively cropped tahsil 
then was Warora in which .55 per cent of the total land or 73.4 
per cent of the (oial village area was occupied for cultivation. 
In Sironcha only 31 per cent of the total village area wa.s occupied, 
while ih the zannndaiis the percentage was as low as 15, and 
only about 4 per cent of the total zamindori area was occupied. 

After the tian.d'er of the zamindarh to Drug the total cropped 
area of the district in 1909 was 308775.418 hectares (763,000 acres). 
The period of about twenty years ending 1909 showed great 
fluctuations in the areas under kharif and rabi crops as the 
choice of crop was then dictated by the vagaries of Nature. The 
following statement' shows the great fluctuations in the kharif and 
mhi areas of the district. The proportion between the two crops 
was fairly constant afterwards the kharif area having regularly 
been from one fifth to about one-fourteenth greater than the 
rabi area. 


Year 

Total area under kharif 
crops 

Total area under rabi 
crops 

1891-92 

Hectares 

(306,000)* 123.833-916 

Hectares 

(366,000)* 148,115-076 

1892-93 

(381,000) 

154,185-366 

(310,000) 

125.452-660 

1893-94 

(296,000) 

119,787-056 

(378,000) 

152,971-308 

1894-95 

(456,000) 

184,536-816 

(233,000) 

94,291-838 

1895-96 

(517,000) 

209,222-662 

(187,000) 

75,676-282 

1896-1900 (average) .. 

(485,000) 

196,272-710 

(315,000) 

127,476-090 

1900-1906 (average) .. 

(451,000) 

182,513-386 

(390,000) 

157,827-540 


‘ Central Province* District Gaaetteers, Chanda District, Vol, A, 1909, p, 148. 
• Figure* in bracket* indicate area In acre*. 
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Among the important crops, the area under rice and jowar 
crops fluctuated to a great extent. During the period 1891—1^99 
rice invariably occupied the largest area. The following state¬ 
ment shows the fluctuations in the areas occupied by these two 
crops from 1891 to 1907: — 


Year 

Area under 

Rice 

Area under 

Jowar 



Hectares 


Hectares 

At the time of first 
settlement. 

(235,000) 

95,101-210 

(199,000)* 

80,532-514 

1891—1896 .. 
(average). 

(206,000) 

83,365-316 

(137,000) 

55.441-982 

1896—1899 .. 

(average). 

(304,000) 

123,024-544 

(151,000) 

61,107-586 

1899-1900 ., 

(189,000) 

76.485-654 

(240,000) 

97,124-640 

1900-1901 .. 

(144,000) 

58,274-784 

(average for 1899—1903) 
(136,000) 55,037-296 

1901—1907 .. 
(average). 

(220,000) 

89,030-920 

(average for 1903— 1907) 


Of other crops, cotton, during, the first decade of this century, 
occupied an area of about 17806.184 hectares (44,000 acres). 
Linseed was a popular crop and covered an area from 20234.300 
to 32374.880 hectares (50,000 to 80,000 acres). In 1906-07, the 
record area of 42492.030 hectares (105,000 acres) was under this 
crop. Wheat occupied 28328.020 hectares (70,000 acres) in 
1906-07. The area under lil had fluctuated very greatly from 
year to year for instance, in 1894-95 it was only 3642.174 hectares 
(9,000 acres), while two years later it rose to 25495.218 hectares 
(63,000 acres), in the years 1899-1900 and 1900-1901 it covered 36421. 
Ho hectares and 35207.682 hectares. (90,000 and 87,000 acres) res¬ 
pectively while from 1903 to 1906 the average area under til 
amounted to little over 4856.232 hectares (12,000 acres) in 190607, 
however, it recovered to nearly 18615.556 hectares (46,000 acres). 
Gram usually covered from 6070.290 to 8093,720 hectares (15,000 
to 20,000 acres). Sugarcane on the other hand fell off greatly 
since the first settlement, when it covered 3237.488 hectares (8,000 
acres). In the quinquennium 1891—1896 it -averaged 1355.698 
hectares (3,350 acres) while in the following quinquennium the 
average area dropped.to 809.372 hectares (2,000 acres), and from 
1901 to 1906 to 404.686 hectares (1,000 acres). 

The area under old fallow varied since 1891 between 64749.760 
and 99957.442 hectares (160,000 and 247,000 acres) and that under 
new fallow between 33lH.252 hectares (82,000 acres) and 82555.944 
hectares (204,000 acres). 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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As compand with the large area under irrigation, double 
cropping was practised on a very small area. 1 he average double 
(i'(;pped an a diiiitig the period between 1891 —1896 was 12140.580 
hectares (30,000 acres). In the gata cultivation tract of the north 
of Brahmapiui and in the Sironcha tahsils double cropping was 
extensively practised. In the Sironcha rahsil rice was then 
grown as a second crop. 

For the period between 1909 and 1961, it is very difliciilt to 
determine whether there was any .shift in the pattern of the 
land utilisation as various changes in administrative boundaries 
and in the classificaiiftn of land utilisation took place. However, 
sotne featttres of the land utilisation remained the satne. Of 

these forest is the most important. The forest which then occu- 

pi(;d the highest proportion of the total area of the district still 
holds the sam(! position accounting for 56.48 per cent of the total 
area of the district. Regarding respective tahsils, Sironcha has 
the highest |)eiccntage of forest area, viz., 84.25, Gadhehiroli 
60.91, Brahma[)'j-i 47.82, Chandrapur 41.45, and Warora 29.73 
while Rajura rah;il has the lowest of all viz., 5.03. The propor¬ 
tion of area under forests in the district is thus more than three 
times the averagt for the State, viz., 17.54 per cent. 

Becau.se of ihi.s high proportion of area under forests, the 
proportion of net tirea sown to the total geographical area in the 

district (22.35 per cent) is the lowest in the State. It is even less 

than half of the State average which is 57.69 per cent. (This 
net cropped area excluding that of Rajura in 1907 was only 12 
per cent.) The d strict proportions of areas under culturable 
waste and permanent pastures are al.sr) higher than those of the 
State. The [uoportion of net area sown, however, increased 
from 18.36 pet ((.‘ut to 23.08 per cent during the period between 
1950-51 and 1959-60. This increase could be partly attributed 
to the corresponding reduction in the area under culturable 
waste from 5.71 [ler cent to 3.70 per cent during the same period. 

The proportion of the net area sown to the total geographical 
area varies herwten 5.66 per cent for Sironcha tahsil and 50.77 
per cent for War tra rahsil. 

The follow'!tig table gives the pattern of land utilisation in the 
district and each of its tahsils lor the period between 1956-57 
and 1963-64: 
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:958-59 .. 379,941070 99,890-669 8.531-183 29,786-104 36,011-793 84,137-861 

(938,854) (246,835) (21,081) (73,603) (88,987) (207,909) 

959-60 .. 722,927-023 449,815-369 8,846 031 29,313-835 34,964-466 74,671-042 

(1,786,390) (1,111,317) (2',839) (72,436) (86,399) (184.51t) 
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Permanent 
pastures 
and other 
grazinft 
lands 

(8) 

5,778-107 
(14,278) 

5,904-369 

(14,390) 

5,611-376 

(13,866) 

5,464-880 

(13,504) 

3,363-303 

(13,253) 

Culturablc 

waste 

(7) 

9,433-231 

(23,310) 

8,785-328 

(21,709) 

10,634 743 

(26.279) 

11,039-429 

(27.279) 

10,623-007 

(26,250) 

Land put to 
Mon-agricultural 
uses 

(6) 

3,322-835 

(13,153) 

14,461-049 

(33.734) 

14,461-049 

(35.734) 

8,767-927 

(21,666) 

8,767-927 

(21,666) 

Barren and 
Un-culturable 
land 

(5) 

40,378-333 

(99,777) 

22,593-619 

(55,830) 

20,472-235 

(50,588) 

20,067-569 

(49,388) 

19,916-217 

(49,214) 

Forests 

(4) 

8,036-489 

(19,908) 

12,427-907 

(30,710) 

I6,%2-414 

(41.915) 

17,367-100 

(42,913) 

17,367-100 

(42.915) 

Total 

Geographical 

area 

(3) 

•• 

162,058-532 

(400,455) 

162,058-532 

(400,435) 

162,058-532 

(400,455) 

162,088 883 
(400,530) 

162,088 883 
(400,530) 

Year 

(2) 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

Tahsil 

(0 

• 

• 

1 





District Total .. 1956-57 .. 2,42I,297 04J },498,782-324 24.869-169 i 743 813 1 91,923-615 213,648 308 

(5,983,150) (3,703,569) (61,453) (1,838) (227,148) (527,936) 
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Total 

un-cultivated 

area 

(i>) 

131,321012 

(324,501) 

8),439-415 
(201,241) 

162,495-593 

(401,535) 

161,275-869 

(398,521) 

161,059767 

(397,987) 

159,218-041 

(393,436) 

156,018-998 

(385,531) 

Total 

cropped 

area 

(14) 

170,110-974 

(420,353) 

172,730-911 

(426,827) 

173.406-332 

(428,496) 

175,296-620 

(433,167) 

175,470-635 

(433,597) 

177,647-441 
(438,976 ) 

180,800-755 

(446,768) 

Aie* sown 
more than 
once 

<13) 

02lr *N^ 00*“ 

OO ^ ^ 00^ fN ^ ^ CO •“ f% 

m ^ ^ 

(71) 

tL%\oy 

166,304-498 

(410,947) 

169,211-357 

(418,130) 

169,537-939 

(418,937) 

171,567-034 

(423,95!) 

170,973-765 

<422,485) 

172,815-491 

(427,03j) 

176,014-533 

(434,941) 

Other 

fallows 

<ii) 

'Ais> ^ir> 

—r^o© Ki.*^ 

.c^•'0 .r^ *0 •iT'.h** 

<N po ^ r>* ^ IN.^N© 

— • ri (N rsf r4 <N .-T 

Current 

fallows 

(10) 

1,842-535 

(4,553) 

1,612-674 

(3,985) 

2,434-186 

(6,015) 

1,388-073 

(3,430) 

2,832-397 

(6,999) 

1,237-530 

(3,053) 

1,076060 

(2.659) 
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Total 

un-cultivated 

area 

(15) 

84,321-184 

(208,362) 

79,599-713 

(196,695) 

83,121-695 

(205,398) 

78,012-129 

(192,772) 

76,982-204 

(190,227) 

Total 

i cropped 

area 

(14) 

—2£ 

To TfS To TK T2 

. 1 I 'eS •aJN 

• • • ».tN •r'l rA» 

r>fS w <x> ^^ ** 

r> CO r> CO 

nQ ^ 

Area sown 
more than 
once 

(13) 

• t t T t f T f • 

Net area 
sown 

(12) 

5:$- gg- 

tS tS tS tic 

. ftgf Sg Sft" 

t O"®' ©S ^Tl 

fsw ’♦W' tA'^ 

00 t> 00 op ' 

1 

Other 
fallows { 

i 

(11) 

^S' 2i^ !2:f^ 

t2 T)? 93 

r5jQ — tA —<N 

\ » t ‘^..3 ® 3 ^3 ”3 

^ lA irT »A u-T 

'1 

Current 

lallows 

(10) 

2S- JSPJ 

T^ 

. . . rMt^ (S® o.® —® 

• * * W wSp<' -.V.r' nW< 

00 CO r> rN. 

Land under 
miscellaneous i 
tree crops 
and groves 
not included 
in area 
sown 

(9) 

00s> lA^ SO-C S 

fM® lA*^ 

lA" 'OV' >0“ 

♦ . . ®3 

. . , h^'-' r^'-' 

^ Al CN 

Year 

(2) 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Rajura 


A-179—I6-B, 




District Total .. 1956-57 22,394 109 1 0,699 088 42,62H25 498,87«-699 ■47,378-613 I 546,257-303 1,905,681-752 

(55,337) (26,438) (105,319) (1,232.755) (117,075) (1,349,830) (4,709,038) 
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Rice and jowar are stilj the major crops produced in the 
district. Each of them occupied more than 30 per cent of the 
gross cropped area. Wheat and pulses occupied about 5.62 per 
cent and 14.67 per cent, respectively, while bajri and sugarcane 
occupied a very negligible area, viz,, bajri 0.01 per cent and 
sugarcane 0.06 per cent of the gross cropped area of the district. 

The proportions of areas under important food and non-food 
crops for the district and each of its talukas are shown in table' 
No. 6 compared with the corresponding figures for Maharashtra 
All the figures are averages for three years 1957-58 to 1959-60, 


It is also equally difficult to study changes in the crop pattern 
since 1909. However, in respect of some tahsik and particular 
crops a remarkable shift in the cropping pattern could be easily 
observed. In 1909 for instance Warora was the most extensively 
cropped tahsil while in Sironcha only 31 per cent of the total 
village area was occupied. The corresponding figures for the 
same tahsils in 1961 were 69.77 per cent and 96.11 per cent 
respectively. By 1961, Sironcha tahsil with 96.11 per cent of its 
total cropped area stood first in the district followed by Brahma- 
puri with 9602, Gadhchiroll vyith 95.98, Chandrapur with 86-16, 
Warora with 69.77 and Rajura with 64.83 per cent, respectively. 


’• District Census Handbook, Chanda, 1961, P. 32. 



Proportions of Areas under Food and Non-food Crops in Chandrapur District. 
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As per 1961 census, 61.19 per cent of the total number of house- CHAPTER 4. 
holds ciiltivale land and the remaining 38.81 per cent do not Agriculture 
cultivate any land in the district. Of the cultivating house- and 
holds 87.03 per cent households cultivate lands owned by them, irrigation. 
4.36 per cent cultivate tenanted lands and the remaining 8.61 Holdings. 
per cent cultivate lands partly owned and partly taken on lease. 

A tahsilwi.se classification of holdings in Government rayatwari 
area in the district is given in the following table: — 
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The Maharashtra jA^ricultiiral Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) 
Act, 1961, was applied to the district from January 26, 1962. 

Accordingly four local areas, viz., Warora, Chandrapur, Gadh- 
chiroli and Raj ora have been notified and ceiling areas for dry 
crop land in every such area have been fixed at 43.706 hectares 
(108 acres), ^6.1.34'hectares (114 acres), 50.990 hectares (126 acres) 
and 50.990 hectares (126 acres), respectively. In the case of irri¬ 
gated lands, the ceiling area is the same in all the four local 
areas, viz., 7.284 hectares (18 acres) in the case of perennially 
irrigated areas, 10.926 hectares (27 acres) in areas irrigated in two 
seasons and 19.426 hectares (■IS acre.s) in areas which get irrigation 
water for one season only. The holders of land in excess of the 
ceiling areas are not allowed cither to transfer or partition any 
land untill the excess of it is determined under the Act. The 
excess lands are ultimately vested in the State Government which 
in return as stated in the Act makes provision for payment of 
compensation to tht holders. Such lands are then distributed 
to landless or other persons in the prescribed order of priority. 

Of the various measures adopted towards land reform after 
Independence the introduction of the Prevention of Fragmenta¬ 
tion and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 assumes great 
importance. The legislation was aimed against the division and 
sub-division of the agricultural land into small fragments which 
were scattered all over and also prohibited cultivators from 
carrying out permanent improvements on such land. These 
distinctive features oi the agricultural economy very often 
caused unnecessary disputes over boundaries and involved liti¬ 
gation. They also made it difficult for the cultivator to pro¬ 
tect the crop. It was, therefore, necessary to bring the 
scattered holdings together into compact blocks with a view 
to improving agriculture and establishing, as far as possible, 
economic units of cultivation. To ensure the overall success of 
such a measure it w'as also essential to take simultaneous 
steps to prevent further sub-division as well as fragmentation, of 
the existing plots of land. The scheme of consolidation, there¬ 
fore, envisages consolidation of existing fragments into standard 
areas and the prevention of fragmentation of land. 

The standard areas specified as minimum necessary for 
profitable cultivation under the Bombay Prevention of Frag¬ 
mentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 are as 
follows: — 

(i) Dry crop lands.—809 hectares (2.0 acres)v 
(it) Rice lands.— .405 hectares (1.0 acre) and 
i{Ui) Bagait lands.-- .202 hectares (O.S acre). 

All plots of land below the standard area are treated as 
fragments and their transfer, except to holders of contiguous 
plots, is prohibited. 
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The abovemeiitionod Act was maile applicable to the 
Vidarbha region from Ajiril 1st, 19.59. Accordingly, the office 
of the Assistant Con.solidation Officer was established at 
Chandrapur on 4th April 1960. To start with, the oflicer was 
instructed to draft schemes of consolidation of holdings in 
Chandrapur tahsil only. Subsecjucntly in 196.^ three more 
Assistant Consolidation Oflicers were appointed. They started 
the work of consolidat on in Warora, Brahmapuri and Gadh- 
chiroli tahsils. Since the establishment of the offices of the 
Assistant Consolidation Officers in the district, considerable 
progress was achieved in consolidation work. This is shown in 
the following table: — 

1 ABI.E No. 8 

Statement showing ihe Progress or Consoi.idatio.v Work in 
Chanurai'Lir Disikict, 1967. 


Tahsil 

No. of 
villages 
completed 

1 

Area 
covered 
(in hectares) 

No. of 
khate- 
dars 

1 

No. of 
holdings 
before 
consoli- 
dation 
scheme 

No. of 
blocks 
after 
consoli¬ 
dation 
of 

holdings 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Chandrapur 

52 

17.044-565 

4,305 

14,116 

10,738 



(42,118) 




Warora 

42 

18,893-170 

4,080 

9,530 

7,603 



(46,686) 




Brahmapuri 

82 

29,351-875 

10,842 

29,585 

20,557 



(72,530) 




Gadhehiroli 

14 

5.432-503 

1,514 

5,312 

3,117 



(13,424) 




Total 

190 

1 

70,722-116 
(1.74.758) i 

20,941 

1 

58,343 

42,015 


All efforts today are directed towards reviving the agricul¬ 
tural industry so as to raise it above the ambit of subsistence 
economy and at the .same time enabling it to meet the needs of 
the growing population. In this connection it could be pointed 
out that farming on co-operative basis has become an important 
medium of the present economic upheaval in rural areas of the 
country. The co-operative farming helps to mitigate the evils 

* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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resulting frum traditional impediments such as inequitable dis¬ 
tribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, fragmentation 
and sub-division of land and the age old methods of cultivation. 
Above all the movement of co-operative farming imbibes in the 
minds of the farmers a spirit of sacrifice and a sense of com¬ 
munal living. One of the advantages of the co-operative farm¬ 
ing is that it leads to an increase in the production by reducing 
expenditure. It also derives the benefits of centralised manage¬ 
ment with <lecentra]ised control and use of costly agricultural 
machinery which is generally beyond the capacity of small 
farmer protlucers. In addition it widens the scope of employ¬ 
ment for the .igricultural labourers through subsidiary business 
on the farm. There are four types of co-operative farming 
.societies viz., better farming, tenant farming, joint farming and 
collective farming. Co-operative farming in the district has 
been organised on the basis of principles underlying the joint 
farming and collective farming societies. Out of the former 
there are three societies and of the latter 31 thus giving a total 
of 34 societies for the whole district. 

Under the cooperative joint farming society land, labour, 
machinery and other farm equipment required for cultivation 
are pcxiled together. The land-holders are either owners or pro¬ 
tected tenants who pool the small plots of land as one unit for 
purposes of cultivation. They however retain the right of owner¬ 
ship of land so pooled. The cultivation is undertaken by the 
society. 

The members working on the farm are paid the current rates 
of wages. The membership is voluntary and a member enjoys 
the option to withdraw. The returns from land so pooled are 
distributed after meeting the expenses of cultivation and the 
allocation to the reserve fund. The produce is received and dis¬ 
bursed collectively. The co-operative joint farming gives better 
results due to the economic use of land and the employment of 
better technitpie. 

Under collective farming the right of cultivation and the right 
of ownership arc pooled. The society procures land either on 
lease basis or through purchase. Sometimes it is also acquired 
free. Individual ownership of land is not retained after the 
formation of the society. The members receive wages for culti¬ 
vating the land. Profits are distributed in proportion to the 
wages earned after making provision for the reserves. A mem¬ 
ber can resign and receive refund of capital subscribed by him 
after giving due notice. 

For starting a joint farming or a collective farming society 
atleast ten members and a minimum share capital of Rs. 500 are 
required. The m.embers are usually land-owners and permanent 
and protected tenants who pool their lands for joint cultivation 
and such other allied purposes. The members then enter into an 
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agreement with the society in the prescribed form. Any new 
entrant is required to apply fnt membership of the society by 
paying the amount of a share. A member can be expelled if he 
does not observe the conditions of the membership. A society 
is required to call the annual general meeting which decides 
about the election of the managing committee, appointment of 
auditors etc. A special general meeting of the society could also 
be called as and when required after giving due notice. Every 
member has one vote. The society is affiliated to the financing 
agency, block supervising union and purchase and sale society 
operating in the area. 

The managing committee consists of seven members. The 
committee has full authority to carry on the business of the 
society. It usually meets at least once a month. The chairman 
enjoys a casting vote and is selected from amongst the seven 
members. 

In addition every such society has a board of supervision 
consisting of five members of whom two are from the Agricul¬ 
ture and Co-operative Departments. The board is elected by the 
members of the society at the time of the annual general meet¬ 
ing. It calls for audit verification report and submits the same 
before the annual general meeting. It also recommends the 
programme oL^agricukural production, schedules of work etc. It 
also safeguards the movable and immovable property of the 
society. 

There is also a manager appointed and controlled by the 
managing committee. 

The valuation of the land so pofjlcd is made according to the 
rules framed by the managing committee with the approval of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Maharashtra State. This 
valuation serves as the basis to determine the size of income from 
the property to be paid to the members. The society arranges 
for the supply of all the agricultural requisites. The members 
are required to work according to the directions of the managing 
committee in respect of all matters connected with production, 
protection and marketing of agricultural produce. They are 
liable for penalty up to Rs. 50 individually for every breach of 
the byelaw. 

This type of society is ordinarily formed by landless agricul¬ 
turists with a view to enabling them to hold land either on 
lease-hold or free-hold basis. The society owns all the agricul¬ 
tural implements required for productive purposes. The profits 
are worked out at the end of each, year after deducting wages, 
costs of management and allotment for reserve fund. The pro¬ 
fits are then divided in proportion to wages earned by each 
member. 
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The proprietary rights of the landlord or the owner or the CHAPTER 4. 
tenancy rights of a protected or permanent tenant in his land are Agriculture 
not extingui.sh(;d in any of the societies mentioned above. Such and 
rights are however restricted in so far as he has agreed to transfer irrigation, 
certain authority to the society and are regulated for the Co-operative 
common benefit of all according to the byelaws of the society. arming. 

The following statement gives information about the organisa- ofTofiect^e 
tion of the cooperative farming societies in the district in farming'^ 

1963-64: —- society. 
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The financial assistance given to the farming societies by the 
State in 1963-64 was as follows; — 

(1) Rs. 20,000 to five collective farming societies for develop¬ 
ment of land. 

(2) A management subsidy of Rs. 5.800 to 13 collective 
farming societies. 

(3) A loan of Rs. 11,250 and a subsidy of Rs. 3,750 to three 
collective farming societies for construction of godowns. 

The functioning of all the three joint farming societies in the 
district is on a sound basis. Of the collective farming societies 
only 22 societies are working, the rest being defunct. The 
movement towards co-operative farming in the district however 
is still in a primary stage and requires momentum. 

Amongst the food and non-food crops grown in the district, 
rice occupies the highest portion of the gross cropped area. As 
per 1961 census, the rice crop occupied 30.18 per cent of the gross 
cropped area of the district as agaimt 6.67 for the State. In the 
district, Gadhehiroli, Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils are 
predominantly rice-growing areas. In 1961-62 they had 
76,933.237 hectares (1,90,106 acres), 50,705.132 hectares (1,25,295 
acres) and 31.448 149 hectares (77,710 acres) respectively under 
rice crop. Of these tahsils Gadhehiroli during the period bet¬ 
ween 1956-57 and 1961-62, occup’cd the highe.st portion of the 
gross cropped ar<;a under rice. Sironcha tahsll occupies the. 
fourth place in regard to the area under rice cultivation. One 
more feature in respect of rice cultivation is that rice occupies in 
normal years a far larger area than any other crop although in 
some seasons when the rainfall has been short or uncertain, it 
has been outstripped by the jowar crop. 

Two prominent t'arieties of the rice crop were commonly 
grown in the district before 1909 viz., the light (halka) and the 
heavy (bhari). The light being an early variety matures quickly 
with a little supply of water. Heavy rice on the other hand, 
while it needs more water and takes longer to mature, ripens 
when the weatlur is settled and also gives a larger outturn than 
the light rice variety. 

About the methods of rice cultivation the old gazetteer of the 
district has the following to say—*' In the khaka portion of the 
district there are three di.stinct methods of rice cultivation, viz., 
rohna, by transolantation, autia, by sowing broadcast, and 
mtilka or kaorak, by previous germination. In all three systems 
alike, embanked land only is employed^ ”. 

The method by transplantation was usually employed vvhere 
irrigation was available. A small plot generally about one- 
twentieth of an acre was selected for raising seedlings of paddy 
crop. After sufficient manuring it was sown broadcast in the 
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second week of June and scarified by means of the wakhar. 
Transplantation in a normal year was usually done shortly after 
the middle of July and lasted till Poki. The embanked fields or 
dholis were worked up in to a thick pasty mud hy repeated 
ploughings. This done, the seedlings of about one foot in height 
were transplanted in the dholis. One hand-weeding and light 
showers after transplantation helped in giving good results. 

Another method viz., broadcasting was followed in two ways. 
Jn the first, the .seed was .sown before the rains, while in the 
second the preliminary showers were awaited. The first was 
known as dry method. In either case, the seed was broadcast 
by hand and covered by drawing a harrow over it. This practice 
lyas largely followed in the zamindaris. 

Under the method of previous germination the land was 
usually prepared hy three or four ploughings with the nagar as 
for transplantation, hut the sowing and subsequent operations 
followed the broadcast method. The special feature of this 
system was that the seeds were made to germinate previous to 
sowing by soaking them in water for twelve hours and then 
letting them stand for another twenty-four hours. 

Of the method of cultivation of the crop now followed in the 
district, transplanting is largely accepted. In the month of June 
seed-beds are prepared and seeds are broadcast. The seedlings 
due to the moisture they get from the subsequent monsoon 
shotyers vigorously come up and they are transplanted in the 
puddled land when they are about a foot in height towards the 
pnd of July. Sometimes this transplanting goes on till the first 
week of August. During August and September hand-weedings 
are carried out. The early varieties are harvested towards the 
end of September. This harvesting and threshing is continued 
till October end. The late varieties are harvested and threshed 
during November, December and January. 

Next to rice, jowar has been the most widely sown open-field 
crop in the district. Till 1909 there were two general classes, the 
kharif jowar and the rabi jowar recognised in the district. The 
kharif jowar was the more widely sown and was found in numer¬ 
ous varieties, differing from each other in colour, shape, hardness 
of grain and outturn. Of these ringni was the only variety of the 
spring crop. The kharif jowar was usually sown in July and in 
any case not later than the middle of August. About four pailis 
of seed per acre was sown and in sowing, either the sarta or tifan 
was employed. Generally one weeding was given. It was cut 
towards the end of December or early in January. The standard 
outturn was then fixed at 600 lbs. per acre which was, as a result 
of experiments carried on, raised to 650 lbs. The crop did almost 
well on good soils such as kanhar or bersi and also on inferior 
soils such as khardi and wardi. 

Ringni jowar was commonly grown as a spring crop in rice 
tracts. Its cultivation differed little from that of the kharif 
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variety except in the matter of times and seasons. It was gene¬ 
rally sown in October and cut in January and February, It 
then gave an avcTage yield of some 500 lbs. per acre. The grain 
was rather hard and often coarse. This variety used to sustain 
drought. Both kharif and rahi varieties of jowar were liable to 
smut, which turns the grains to a fine black powder. 

The Sironcha Jowar distinguished itself in various respects 
from the varieties found in rest of the district. Several features, 
however, distinguished the cultivation of Sironcha tahsil 
sharply from the other types prevailing in the district. In the 
case of jowar for instance, this tahsil had its own variety which 
took its name from the tahsil. The Sironcha jowar appeared in 
nine varieties, the bhuttas varying considerably in colour and 
shape, some being red and other black, but all alike were prolific 
in the extreme. The crop was usually sown in September after 
the floods had subsided, and cut in February or March. Some¬ 
times mug or cotton was mixed with it. The outturn then ranged 
from 2,000 lbs. per acre on the best soils to 700 lbs. on the worst, 
Mr. Hemingway ‘hen estimated that a standard of 1,500 lbs. 
would not be outside the mark. 

Even at present rice and jowar still dominate the cropping 
pattern of the district. Jowar occupied 30.02 per cent (1961 
Census) of the gross cropped area of the district as against 30.93 
per cent for the State. Variations were, however, found in the 
cultivated area of jowar from tahsil to tahsil in the district. 
Thus in Chandrapur, Rajura and Warora tahsils jowar occupied 
45.14, 39.73 and 34.96 per cent of the gross cropped area respec¬ 
tively. The other three tahsils, viz., Sironcha, Brahmapurl and 
Gadhchlroli had 26.56, 16.64 and 13.21 per cent of the gross 
cropped area, under jowar. 

For sowing kharif jowar, the land is usually kept ready by the 
end of June at the latest. Two to three harrowings are given 
before the monsoon showers. Sowing is done in June-July on a 
variety of soils ranging from light type to clayey loam and the 
heavy'^ black .soil. One hand weeding and about two bullock 
interculturings are given when the crop is about ten inches high. 
The kharif jowar is ready for harvest by about November- 
December. It is cut by sickle close to the ground and then 
exposed to the sun for about two to three days when the earhead.s 
are cut off and carried to the threshing floor. The grains are 
separated by threshing and winnowing. 

For growing rabi crop in the district, the land is kept ready 
by ploughing and giving two or three harrowings. The rabi 
seed is drilled during Septembcr-Octoben Hand weeding and 
interculturings are given when the e^op is about 6 to 10 inches 
high In harvesting, the plants are cut close to the ground. 
The earheads are then cut and threshed in the threshing yard. 

A-179—17-A 
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Cereals. 


j 1960-6! 1 

1961-62 1 

1962-63 

Jowar. 


Production 

Yield 

Production 

Yield 

Production 

Yield 


(1) 

(2) 

rate 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

rate 

(5) 

(6) 

rate 

( 7 ) 


Jowar 

Kharif 

22,961-600 

(22,600)* 

080 

7,924 800 
(7,800) 

270 

18,796-000 

(18,500) 

400 


Rabi 

68,783'200 

(67,700) 

371 

65,735-200 
(64,700) ! 

338 

81,778-000 

(80,500) 

463 


It will thus be seen that the production of kharif jowar decreas¬ 
ed from 22,961.600 metric tonnes (22,600 tons) in 1960-61 to 
18,796.000 metric tonnes (18.500 tons) in 1962-63. The yield rate 
per acre also decrea.sed to 400 Ih.s. as against 680 Ib.s. in 1960-61. 
The production of rabi jowar on the other hand has increased 
from 68,783.200 metric tonnes (67,700 tons) in 1960-61 to 81,788.000 
metric tonnes (60,500 tons) in 1962-63 and the yield rate increased 
from 371 lbs. in 1960-61 to ^63 in 1962-63. 

Wheat. The old gazetteer of the district mentions about the cultivation 
of wheat crop in Chanda district in 1909. Wheat was then grown 
mostly in Warora and Brahmapuri tahsils. In Warora, the 
tenants used to grow wheat on that portion of a field which lay 

about the site of the previous year’s mandiva, and so secured the 

fertilising effect of the manure of the cattle which were picketed 
there during the open seasons. In Brahmapuri tahsil, the crop 
was produced in embanked land. The seed was generally sown 
late in October or early in November, and the ,crop was cut in 
February or March. The standard outturn then recorded was 
580 lbs. 

Now wheat is grown almost all over the district. Of the six 
tahsils, Warora occupies the highest acreage tinder the crop, and 
next in order come the tahsils of Brahmapuri, Chandrapur, 
Raj lira, Gadhehiroli and Si roncha. The average acreage under 

wheat in the district for three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60 was 

5.62 per cent of .the gross cropped area ais against 4.68 for the 
State. The methods of cultivation of the crop adopted now in 
the district include fuch operations as harrowing, ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting and threshing. The seed is sown in October 
after land is brought to fine tilth by harrowing and ploughing. 
The sowing operation is sometimes carried on till the middle of 
November. The crop gets ready for harvesting by the end of 
February. The threshing and winnowing operations arc done 
in April. 


A-179—I7-B. 


Figures in brackets are in tons. Yield rate is in lbs, 
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Maize is another cereal crop grown in the district. Its cultiva- CH APTER 4. 
tion is, howevei, concentrated in Sironcha tahsil. It is also pro- Agriculture 
duced in Gadhhhiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. The remaining 
tahsils account for a very negligible area under this crop. In 
Sironcha, Gadhehiroli and Chandrapur tahsils the crop was grown 
over an area of 1,362.056 hectares (3,341 acres), 341.960 hectares 
(845 acres) and 276.400 hectares (683 acres), respectively in 1961-62. 

The crop when sewn in well drained easy working, deep alluvial 
loams and red lotuns which are deep and free from coarse matcria's 
gives best results. It is generally grown in khurifi, Beason. The 
land is well plouglied and harrowed prior to the monsoon and 
farmyard manure is added to soil. The seed is sown after the 
first showers of the monsoon. The crop when sown alone grows 
quickly and gets ready for harvesting after about four months. 

The cobs are cut off the standing stalkts. The heads are eaten 
parched or boiled while green. The ripe grain is parched and 
made into lahii and .sometimes after grinding is used as flour. 

Sometimes the crop is grown as a hot weather crop but then 
it is mainly produced for its green heads. Thus the crop sown 
in February is re.3dy for harvest in May. 

The concentration of the cultivation of koclra crop is one of 
the -several leatnrt;s which distinguish the cultivation of Gadh¬ 
ehiroli tahsil sharply from the other types prevailing in the 
district. Between 1956-57 and 1961-62, except for few acres in 
Sironcha tahsil, the crop was produced only in Gadhehiroli 
tahsil. 


Kodra. 


The kodra crop can be grown even in the poorest soils and 
hence it is extensively cultivated on murmadi land in the tahsil. 
It is a rainfed crop. The crop is sown in July and harvested in 
November when it is cut close to the ground, tied into bundles 
and dried for about a week. The bundles are then stacked near 
the threshing yard where after some time they are threshed. 
The newly harvested grain is said to be powerfully narcotic and 
is consumed mostly liy the hill tribes. 


The table Nos. 9 and 10 give tahsil-wisc area under cereals and 
the outturn in inectic tonnes. 
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TABLE 

Tahsilwise ArE/P under Cereai.s 


Tah.sil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Rice 

(3) 

Wheat 

(4) 

Warora 

1956-57 .. 

14,019-537 

(34,643) 

25,654-664 

(63,394) 


1957-58 .. 

14,346-928 

(35,452) 

23,741-713 

(58,667) 


1958-59 .. 

14,615-639 

(36,116) 

22,441-457 

(55,454) 


1959-60 .. 

15,278-110 

(37,753) 

25,863-887 

(63,911) 


1960-61 

16,091-125 

(39,762) 

24,996-645 

(61.768) 


1961-62 .. 

16,558-537 

(40,917) 

26,030-617 

(64,323) 

Chandrapur 

1956-57 .. 

26,727-891 

(66,046) 

3,436-998 

(8,493) 


1957-58 .. 

27,088-871 

(66,938) 

2,907-264 

(7,184) 


1958-59 .. 

27,889-340 

(68,916) 

2,980-512 

(7,365) 


1959-60 .. 

30,305-720 

(74,887) 

3,375-081 

(8,340) 


1960-61 .. 

31,058-436 

(76,747) 

3,440-640 

(8,502) 


1961-62 .. 

31,448-149 

(77.710) 

3,624-368 

(8,956) 

Brahmapuri ,. 

1956-57 .. 

45,476-184 

(112,374) 

5,244-730 

(12,960) 


1957-58 .. 

46,487-899 

(114,874) 

2,970-800 

(7,341) 


1958-59 .. 

47,554-247 

(117,509) 

3,123-366 

(7,718) 


1959-60 .. 

48,594-290 

(120,079) 

3,752-653 

(9,273) 


1960-61 .. 

49,561-085 

(122,468) 

4,127-392 

(10,199) 


1961-62 

50,705-132 

(125,295) 

4,432 525 

(10,953) 

Gadhchiroli 

1956-57 .. 

68,231-678 

(168,604) 

2,794-761 

(6,906) 


1957-58 .. 

69,267-674 

(171,164) 

1,857-104 

(4,589) 


1958-59 .. 

70,623-373 

(174,514) 

1,999-553 

(4,941) 


1959-60 .. 

74,722-842 

(184,644) 

2,346-369 

(5,798) 


1960-61 .. 

77,126-677 

(190,584) 

2,641-385 

(6,527) 


1961-62 .. 

76,933-237 

(190,106) 

2,849-394 

(7,041) 


•Figures in brackets 
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No, 9 

IN Chandkai’ur District from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


Area in hectares* 


Barley 

(5) 

Jo war 

(6) 

Maize 

(7) 

Kodo or Kodi a 

(8) 



54,728-520 

(135,237) 

5-261 

(13) 





56,131-972 

(138,705) 

4-047 

(10) 





60.018-981 

(148,310) 

4-047 

(10) 





64,007-161 

(158,165) 

3-237 

(8) 





61,751-037 

(152,590) 

1-619 

(4) 





61,723-518 

(152,522) 

1-214 

(3) 



4-451 

(11) 

52,419-382 

(129,531) 

322-939 

(798) 



4-451 

(11) 

54.390-203 

(134,401) 

298-658 

(738) 



5-261 

(13) 

51,924-856 

(128,309) 

309-989 

(766) 



4-856 

(12) 

56,286-520 

(144,029) 

305*538 

(755) 



4-451 

(11) 

56,967-648 

(140,770) 

287-731 

(711) 



1-619 

(4) 

61,748-204 

(152,583) 

276-400 

(683) 



7-689 

(19) 

14,682-008 

(36,280) 

9-712 

(24) 

3-237 

(8) 

4-856 

(12) 

15.212-956 

(37,592) 

61-512 

(152) 



6-070 

(15) 

16,4-46-844 

(40,641) 

1-619 

(4) 



5-666 

(14) 

16,248-952 

(40,152) 

2-023 

(5) 

1-619 

(4) 

5-261 

(13) 

16,765-736 

(41,429) 

1-214 

(3) 

• - 


5-666 

(14) 

16.862-861 

(41,669) 

-809 

(2) 

-• 


55-442 

(137) 

15,832-126 

(39,122) 

397-806 

(983) 

1,412-354 

(3,490) 

60-703 

(150) 

16,293-468 

(40,262) 

398-615 

(985) 

1,327-370 

(3,280) 

46-134 

(114) 

15,778-302 

(38,989) 

372-311 

(920) 

1,109-244 

(2,741) 

71-225 

(176) 

15,018-302 

(37,111) 

365-431 

(903) 

1,103-983 

(2.728) 

72-439 

(179) 

16,269-186 

(40,202) 

353-291 

(873) 

1.070-799 

(2,646) 

69-201 

(171) 

17,353-745 

(42,882) 

341-959 

(845) 

1,152-141 

(2,847) 


CHAPTER 4. 
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ndicate area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Crreals. 


TABLE 


I'ahsi! 

(I) 

Year 

(2) 

Rice 

(3) 

Wheat 

(4) 

Sironcha 

1956-57 .. 

2.3,603-311 

(58,325) 

89-840 

(222) 


1957-58 .. 

24.663-588 

(60,945) 

87-007 

(215) 


1958-59 .. 

24,870-787 

(61,457) 

78-509 

(194) 


1959-60 .. 

28,112-727 

(69,468) 

68-797 

(170) 


1960-61 .. 

29,395-177 

(72,637) 

62-321 

(154) 


1961-62 

29,660-651 

(73,293) 

87-817 

(217) 

Rajura 

1959-60 

2,374-293 

(5,867) 

2,967-562 

(7,333) 


1960-61 .. 

2,162-642 

(5,344) 

2,919-809 

(7,215) 


1961-62 .. 

2,598 893 

(6.422) 

3,494 464 

(8.635) 

riistrict Total 

1956-57 

178,058-602 

(439,992) 

37,220-995 

(91,975) 


1957-58 

183,883-248 

(454,38.5) 

31,634-709 

(78,171) 


1958-59 .. 

185,553 387 

(458,512) 

30,623-399 

(75,672) 


1959-60 

199,387-963 

(492,698) 

38,374-350 

(94,825) 


1960-61 .. 

205,395-142 

(507,542) 

38,188-194 

(94,365) 


1961-62 .. 

207,904-600 

(513,743) 

40,519-186 

(100,125) 


•pienres in brackets 
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No. 9— contd. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Area in hectares.* 


Barley 

(5) 

Jo war 

(6) 

Maize 

(7) 

Kodo or 

(8) 

Kodra 

•405 

(1) 

9,645-691 

(23,835) 

1,446-752 

(3.575) 

42-897 

(106) 

•809 

(2) 

11,307-736 

(27,942) 

1,441-491 

(3,562) 

14-569 

(36) 

5-261 

(13) 

11,934-595 

(29,491) 

1,431-374 

(3,537) 

6-880 

(17) 

•809 

(2) 

12,117-108 

(29,942) 

1,427-327 

(3,527) 

32-375 

(80) 


i 

11,718-897 

(28,958) 

1,398-999 

(3,457) 

3-642 

(9) 



12: )61-453 

(31,040) 

1.352-056 

(3,341) 

14-973 

(37) 


1 

32,376-903 

(80,005) 

89-031 

(220) 





32,179-821 

(79,518) 

198-296 

(490) 





29.22()-01& 

(72,219) 

2)9-744 

(543) 



67-987 

(168) 

1-4;, 207-727 

(364.005) 

2,182-471 

(5,393) 

1,458-488 

(3,604) 

70-820 

(175) 

153,336-335 

(378,902) 

2,204-325 

(5,447) 

1,341-939 

(3,316) 

62-726 

(155) 

156.103-578 

(385,740) 

2,119-340 

1 

(5,237) 

1,116-124 

(2,758) 

82-556 

(204) 

198,0)4-947 

(489.404) 

1 2.192-389 

(5,418) 

■1.137-977 

(2,812) 

82-151 

(203) 

195,6 )2 326 

(483,467) 

2,241-151 

(5.538) 

1,074-441 

(2,655) 

76-486 

(189) 

199,475-800 

(492,915) 

2,192-184 

(5.417) 

1,167-114 

(2884) 


indicate area in acicfi. 


Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Cereals. 
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Cereals. 




960-61 .. .. 27,270-.456 (26,841) l,524-000 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Pulses. 


TABLE 

TAHSiL'WrsE Area under Pulses in 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Gram 

(3) 

Green 

gram 

(4) 

Tur 

(5) 

Black 

gram 

(6) 

Warora 

1956-57 

2,904-836 

(7,178) 

1,537-807 

(3,800) 

4,606-541 

(11,383) 

80-128 

(198) 


1957-58 .. 

2,760-768 

(6,822) 

26-305 

(65) 

4,814-954 

(11,898) 

112-503 

(278) 


1958-59 .. 

2,586-753 

(6,392) 

74-057 

(183) 

5,225-710 

(12,913) 

191-821 

(474) 


1959-60 .. 

2,708-968 

(6,694) 

80-128 

(198) 

3,315-188 

(8,192) 

246-049 

(608) 


1960-61 .. 

2,623-579 

(6,483) 

1,505-432 

(3.720) 

3,845-326 

(9.502) 

178-062 

(440) 


1961-62 .. 

2,617-914 

(6.469) 

308-775 

(763) 

4,581-045 

(11,320) 

213-674 

(528) 

Chandrapur 

1956-57 .. 

1,528-904 

(3,778) 

3,941-237 

(9,739) 

1,268-691 

(3,135) 

548-349 

(1,355) 


1957-58 .. 

1,428-137 

(3,529) 

1,876-124 

(4,636) 

979-745 

(2,421) 

876-954 

(2,167) 


1958-59 .. 

1,388-478 

(3,431) 

5,165-412 

(12,764) 

1,190-586 

(2,942) 

895-975 

(2,214) 


1959-60 .. 

1,204-345 

(2.976) 

2,694-804 

(6,659) 

998-765 

(2,468) 

1,029-926 

(2.545) 


1960-61 .. 

1,168-328 

(2,887) 

474-656 

(10,810) 

812-205 

(2,007) 

948-584 

(2,344) 


1961-62 

1,178-850 

(2,913) 

382-833 

(945) 

1,266-667 

(3.130) 

905-687 

(2,238) 

Brahmapuri 

1956-57 .. 

3,000-747 

(7,415) 

351-672 

(869) 

180-085 

(445) 

5,722-665 

(14,141) 


1957-58 .. 

2,290-927 

(5,661) 

527-306 

(1,303) 

214-888 

(531) 

7,290-014 

(18,014) 


1958-39 .. 

1,731-651 

(4,279) 

280-447 

(693) 

285-708 

(706) 

9,227-650 

(22,802) 


1959-60 .. 

1,754-314 

(4,335) 

352-481 

(871) 

271-139 

(670) 

10,275-382 

(25,391) 


1960-61 .. 

1,793-568 

(4,432) 

456-485 

(1.128) 

151-757 

(375) 

9,427-565 

(23,296) 


•4961-62 s. 

1,586-774 

(3,921) 

257-785 

(637) 

133-951 

(331) 

9,440-920 

(23,329) 

Gadhchiroli 

1956-57 .. 

4,428-074 

(10,942) 

630-905 

(1,559) 

244-430 

(604) 

2,565-709 

(6,340) 


1957-58 .. 

2,973-228 

(7,347) 

494-127 

(1,221) 

224-196 

(554) 

2,946-519 

(7,281) 


•Figures in brackets 
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No. 11 

CUANDRAI’tR DlVUUCI 1-KOM 1956-57 TO 1961-62 


Area in hectares* 


1 

Horse j 

Matb 

Val 

Chav-li 

Watana 

Lakh 

i 

(7) 1 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

1,118-957 i 

71-629 

8-903 

-809 

332-652 

7,545-370 

(2,765) 

(176) 

(22) 

(2) 

(822) 

(18,645) 

1,332-631 

63-940 

185-751 

17-806 

237-550 

6,627947 

(3,293) 1 

(138) 

(459) 

(44) 

(587) 

(16,378) 

1,230-650 

171-587 

7-284 

2-023 

227-029 

6.924-987 

(3,041) j 

(424) 

(18) 

(5) 

(56!) 

(17.112) 

1,821-087 

207-199 

8-498 

2-023 

274-782 

8,015-616 

(4,500) 

(512) 

(21) 

(5) 

(679) 

(19,807) 

1,944-111 

222 557 

9-308 

9-712 

258-594 

7,538-086 

(4,804) 

(>50) 

(23) 

(24) 

(639) 

(18,627) 

2,728-393 

208-818 

21-448 

22-258 

299-467 

8,440-536 

(6,742) 

(516) 

(53) J 

(55) 

(740) 

(20,857) 

1,734-889 

12 >45 

6-880 

4-856 

365-026 

7,275-040 

(4,287) 

(31) 

(17) 

(12) 

(902) 

(17,977) 

1,565-730 

29-542 

261-427 

93-482 

238-765 

7,073-102 

(3,869) 

(?}i 

(646) 

(231) 

(590) 

(17,478) 

1,672-972 

265-878 

15-378 

66-368 

242-407 

7,455 125 

(4,134) 

(657) 

(33) 

(164) 

(597) 

(18,422) 

1,950-182 

282066 

8-903 

73-248 

286-133 

7,531-206 

(4,819) 

(697) 

(22) 1 

(181) 

(707) 

(18,610) 

1,874-101 

288-1 16 
(712) 

22-258 

99-957 

234-718 

(580) 

7,099-002 

(17.542) 

(4,631) 

(55) 

(247) 

1,889-479 

299-063 

29-137 

63-131 

273-972 

7,845-647 

(4,669) 

(739) 

(72) 

(156) 

(677) 

(19,387) 

635-357 

77-700 

11-331 

1-619 

72-034 

11,625-010 

(1,570) 

(192) 

(28) 

(4) 

(178) 

(28,726) 

607-029 

64-345 

352-481 

3-237 

49-776 

10,867-438 

(1,500) 

(159i 

(877) 

(8) 

(123) 

(26,854) 

731-268 

349 648 

15-378 

-809 

45-325 

11,003-817 

(1.807) 

(864) 

(38) 

(2) 

(112) 

(27,191) 

905-687 

363-812 

12-950 

2-428 

62-726 

10,957-278 

(2,238) 

(899) 

• (32) 

(6) 

(155) 

(27,076) 

774-164 

317-274 

14-569 

3-237 

54-633 

11,050-356 

(1,913) 

(784) 

(36) 

(8) 

(135) 

(27,306) 

760-000 

649 926 

31-565 

1-619 

53-419 

11,720-516 

(1,878) 

(1,606) 

(78) 

(4) 

(132) 

(28,962) 

3,330-566 

7-284 

10-522 

-405 

55-037 

7,626-308 

■ (8,230) 

(18) 

(26) 

(1) 

(136) 

1 

(18,845) 

3,469-778 

60 293 

1 410-756 

21-853 

28-733 

6,792-250 

(8,574) 

(149) 

1 (1,015) 

(54) 

(71) 

(16,784> 
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CHAPTER 4. 


TABLE 


Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. Tahsil 

Pulses. 

Year 

(2) 

Gram 

(3) 

Green 

gram 

(4) 

Tur 

(5) 

Black 
gram 
(6) ^ 

Gadhchiroli 

1958-59 .. 

2,819-043 

975-293 

272-353 

3,598-468 

— cnntd. 

i 

1 

(6,966) 

(2,410) 

(673) 

(8,892) 


1959-60 .. 

3,017-339 

1,865-602 

201-533 

4,342-685 



(7,456) 

(4,610) 

(498) 

(10,731) 


1960-61 .. 

3,133-079 

1,595 677 

97-125 

4.287-648 



(7,742) 

(3,943) 

(240) 

(10,595) 


1961-62 .. 

3,478-276 

1,356-507 

170-373 

5,675-721 



(8,595) 

(3,352) 

(421) 

(14,025) 

Sironcha 

1956-57 .. 

235-931 

2,021-811 

10-117 

284-899 



(583) 

(4,996) 

(25) 

(704) 


1957-58 .. 

339 936 

377-572 

-405 

381-619 



(814) 

(933) 

(1) 

(943) 


1958-59 .. 

225-410 

610-266 

5-261 

530-948 



(557) 

(1,508) 

(13) 

(1,312) 


1959-60 .. 

127-881 

1,395-357 

-405 

643-855 



(316) 

(3.448) 

(1) 

(1,591) 


1960-61 .. 

95-910 

1,316-848 

3-642 

476-720 



(237) 

(3,254) 

(9) 

(1,178) 


1961-62 .. 

135-570 

893-142 

4-047 

574-654 



(335) 

(2,207) 

(10) 

(1,420) 

Rajura 

1956-57 .. 




- - 


1957-58 




•• 


1958-59 .. 






1959-60 .. 

1,141-214 

i 6,089-715 

1,862-770 

551-182 



(2,820) 

(15,048) 

(4,603) 

(1,362) 


1960-61 .. 

1,249-266 

6,237-425 

2,437-711 

365-026 



(3,087) 

(15.413) 

(5,999) 

(902) 


1961-62 .. 

1,240-767 

5,757-063 

2,720-299 

278-019 



(3,066) 

(14,226) 

(6.722) 

(687) 

District Total 

1956-57 .. 

12,098-493 

8,483-432 

6.309-055 

9,201-750 



(29,896) 

(20,963) 

(15,590) 

(22,738) 


1957-58 .. 

9,804-132 

3,301-833 

6,234-188 

11,607-608 



(24,228) 

(8,159) 

(15,405) 

(28,683) 


1958-59 .. 

8,751-335 

7,105-477 

6,979-619 

14,444-862 



(21,625) 

(17,558) 

(17,247) 

(35,694) 


1959-60 

9.954-061 

12.478-088 

6,'649-800 

17,089-080 



(24,597) 

(30,834) 

(16,432) 

(42,228) 


1960-61 .. 

10,063-731 

15,486-524 

7,337-766 

15,683-606 



(24,868) 

(38,268) 

(18,132) 

(38,755) 


1961-62 .. 

10,238-151 

8,956-106 

8,876-383 

17,091-104 



(25,299) 

(22,131) 

(21,934) 

(42,233) 


•Figures in brackets 
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No, II— contd. 


Area in hectares* 


Horse 

gram 

(7) 

Math 

(8) 

Val 

(9) 

Chavli 

(10) 

Watana 

(It) 

1 

Lakh 

(12) 

4.126-178 

■464-579 

17-401 

■809 

40-873 

7,241-451 

(10,196) 

(1,148) 

(43) 

,(2) 

(101) 

(17,894) 

4,984'5I7 

703 749 

14-973 

1-214 

60-703 

7,321-579 

(12,317) 

(1,739) 

(37) 

(3) 

(150) 

(18,092) 

4,470-161 

644-260 

24-281 

107-646 

41-683 

7,101-025 

(11,046) 

(1,592) 

(60) 

(266) 

(103) 

(17,547) 

4,391-248 

605-220 

62-322 

■809 

42-897 

6,679-747 

(10,851) 

(1,498) 

(154) 

(2) 

(106) 

i (16,506) 

1,256-955 


5-666 


2-428 

1 21-853 

(3,106) 


(14) 


(6) 

(54) 

1,279-212 

31-161 

42-492 

5-261 

3-237 

12-545 

(3,161) 

(77) 

(105) 

(13) 

(8) 

(31) 

1,417-210 

47-348 

6-880 


1-619 

22-662 

(3,502) 

(117) 

(17) 


(4) 

(56) 

1,382-812 

50 )85 

6-070 


2-428 

22-662 

(3,417) 

{125) 

. (15) 


(6) 

(56) 

1,325-751 

61-108 

6-070 

14-164 

2-023 

14-569 

(3,276) 

(til) 

(15) 

(35) 

, (5) 

(36) 

1,597-296 

64-750 

10-117 


7-284 

18-211 

(3,947) 

(160) 

(25) 


(18) 

(45) 

1,378-765 

585-176 

662-471 

797-231 

93-078 

330-223 

(3,407) 

(1,446) 

(1,637) 

(1,970) 

(230) 

(816) 

1,525-666 

359-361 

1,783-451 

2 832 

118-573 

571-821 

(3,770) 

(888) 

(4,407) 

(7) 

(293) 

(1.413) 

1,362-982 

338 722 

2,238 723 

11-736 

79.723 

775-378 

(3,368) 

(837) 

(5,532) 

(29) 

(197) 

(1,916) 

8,076-723 

168-754 

43-301 

7-689 

827-178 

34,093-581 

(19,958) 

(417) 

(107) 

(19) 

(2,044) 

(84,247) 

8,262-474 

249-286 

1,255-336 

141-640 

533-781 

31,373-282 

(20,417) 

((-16) 

(3,102) 

(350) 

(1.319) 

(77,525) 

9,178-278 

1,299-042 

62-322 

70-011 

556-443 

32,648-043 

(22,680) 

(3,210) 

(154) 

(173) 

(1.375) 

(80,675) 

12,446-118 

2,192-589 

713-866 

876-145 

779-830 

34,178-565 

(30,755) 

(5,418) 

(1,764) 

(2,165) 

(1,927) 

(84,457) 

11,913-956 

1,892-716 

1,859-937 

235-122 

710-224 

33,374-859 

(29,440) 

(4,677) 

(4,596) 

(581) 

(1.755) 

(82,471) 

12,737-492 

2,167-498 

2,393-313 

99-553 

756-763 

35,480-036 

(31.475) 

(5,356) 

(5.914) 

(246) 

(1.870) 

(87,673) 


indicate area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Pulses. 


The important pulses in the district include lakh, horse gram, 
black gram, gram and green gram. These and other minor 
pulses together occupied 14.67 per cent of the gross cropped area 
during the period from 1957-58 to 1959-60 in the district as 
against 10.69 per cent for the State. The cultivation of these 
crops was concentrated in Brahmapuri (24.64 per cent), Rajura 
(16.96 per cent), Gadhehiroli (16,73 per cent) and Chandrapur 
(13.42 per cent) tahsils. The acreage under these crops and their 
outturn during the period between 1956-57 and 1961-62 are given 
in table Nos. 11 and 12, respcctiveSy. The description of each of 
these crops including the method of its cultivation, the soils 
required for it etc. is given below. The damage to those crops 
due to the pests and diseases is explained in separate sections in 
this chapter. 



TABLE No. 12 

Tahsil-wise Outturn of Pulses in Chandr.\pur DrsTRicr from 1956-57 to 1963-64. 
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The production of Lakh is very common in Brahmapuri 
tahsil. It is cultivated more or less in an equal area in Warora, 
Chandrapur and Gadhehiroli tahsils. Lakh is a coarse kind of 
pea. Its grain is distinguished from that of pea by its being flat 
on two sides and the reddish mattling on its surface. The crop 
is always grcjwn alone and in <rabi season only. Sown in deep, 
alluvial and retentive black soil, it gives best outturn. After the 
rainy season, the land which develops cracks is suitable for this 
crop. That is v/hy Lakh is often cultivated in rice fields. The 
land is well ploughed and repeatedly harrowed. The seeds are 
sown in Septemher-October. The plants are uprooted and taken 
to the threshing yard, and after they are sufficiently dried for 
about' a week are beaten with sticks or trampled under oxen’s 
feet. The seeds are removed after winnowing the hu.sk. The 
seeds of Lakh are inferior to those of other pulses. Its fodder, 
however, is considered to he very nutritious for draught animals. 

Horse gram, hulga or kulthi is another important pulse crop 
grown in the district. In Gadhehiroli tahsil the crop is grown 
on a large scale. Other tahsils also grow it in a smaller area. 
The table No. 11 gives tahsil-wise area under this pulse 
crop. Horse gram is generally grown as a kharif crop and 
recjuires a moderate rainfall of about 889 mm. (35 inches). It is 
grown on a \ariety of soils such as poor sandy loam, gravelly 
upland, black and deep red loams etc. Kulthi is taken as a mix¬ 
ed crop with other cereals and needs the same method of culti¬ 
vation as is given to the crop with which it is sown. The crop 
is sown thick and aBo in every fourth row. It gets ready for 
harvest by November when it is uprooted and brought to the 
threshing floor. After it is sufficiently dried the plants are 
tramplecl under oxen's feet. The seeds are then removed by 
winnowing the husk. This husk added to that of the various 
other cereals anti pulses at the thre.shing floor is very nutritious 
to both draught as well as milch cattle. 

Black gram, udid, is another important crop which is grown 
throughout the district. Its cultivation is, however, concentrated 
in Brahmapuri, (iadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. The crop 
can be produced on a variety of soils such as black, red loams, 
light red dr hrovtn alluvial. It is usually drilled mixed with 
cereals like jowar etc. It is cultivated in the same way as the 
main crop, with which it is produced. The ripe pulse is split 
and consumed as dal. It is ground to powder, to be made into 
papads. The stalks and leaves form good fodder. 

Gram, harbara or chana, is also grown in all the tahsils of the 
district, Gadhehiroli and Warora being the most 'important. 
The crop is mostly grown as a rabi crop. As such, it is generally 
sown in Octoher-November when the rains have almost ceased. 
Heavy rainfall and cloudy weather are harmful to this crop. 
The field is made ready by September for sowing. A plough-ng 
and two harrowings are given. The crop becomes ready for 
harvesting in January-February, Harbara is some time grown 
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with well-irrigation. In this case about 2 to 3 waterings are 
given to the crop. If required, one hand-weeding is also given. 
Very often the tender shoots are plucked off before the flower¬ 
ing time. This renders the plants' strong and bushy. Such 
tender leaves are also used as vegetable. After about three and 
a half months the leaves become reddish brown and dry and are 
shed in the fields. The plants are then uprooted and brought to 
the threshing floor where they are dried for about a week and 
then trampled under the feet 'of oxen for .separating the seed. 

The grain may be eaten green, boiled or parched. It is the 
most common and concentrated food for horses. Its dal and 
flour are u.sed in the preparation of many types of dishes. 

The cultivation of green gram, mug, is found mainly in 
Rajura and Chandrapur tahsils. The crop is mostly grown as a 
kharif crop along with cereals. It gives the best yield if sown in 
deep good soil as well as in ordinary black soil and red soil. 
The seeds are drilled mixed with cereals. Within a week the 
seedlings of the crop come out of the soil. One or two inter- 
culturings and a hand weeding arc given to the crop. In about 
two and a half months the green pods are ready. These pods 
are eaten as vegetable. They take about a month to ripen. 
When the pods become dry, the plants are uprooted and brought 
to the threshing yard where they are dried for a week and 
threshed by beating with sticks or by the usual method of 
trampling under oxen’s feet. The leaves and stalks of the crop 
are much prized as fodder. 

In Sironcha tahsil, garden crops occupy a prominent place in 
the agricultural! economy. Of these tobacco is an important crop. 
In 1956-57, tobacco was grown over an area of 715.080 hectares 
(1,767 acres). Since then, however, as can be seen from the table 
No. 13, the area under the crop has been decreasing. In 1963-64, 
the tobacco crop occupied only 261.022 hectares (645 acres) in the 
tahsil. Tobacco is also grown in other tahsils of the district. 
Of these, Gadhehiroli and Chandrapur tahsils have large acreage 
under tobacco. During the last quarter of the 19th century 
tobacco was grown in the upper part of Sironcha tahsil mostly 
Iry Marars in land situated on the edge of a nullah and irrigated 
from a kachcha or unlined well. Sometimes a hig tobacco 
garden was cultivated by a large community jointly. About the 
tobacco growers, the old gazetteer of the district says—“In the 
lower Talukas, a good many expert tobacco-growers have immi¬ 
grated from Madras. These water the tobacco by hand and after 
one or two waterings pick off the head of the plant, thus induc¬ 
ing it to spread and ripen early. Very high rents are paid for 
these tobacco gardens ”. 

The crop is grown for the sake of its leaves which are used 
after curing. First the tobacco seed is sown in the seed beds 
during the first week of July. After about one and a half 
months the seedlings are transplanted in the field. Two months 
after, the tops of the crop are nipped off, leaving about ten well 
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developed leaves on the plants. These leaves, when they hecome 
slightly hard and yellow are usually harvested in the months of 
Deccmber-January. The leaves are then exposed to sun, tied 
into small bundles and after a sprinkling of decoction of some 
hot spices, the bundles are covered with soil for some time. The 
leaves which are taken out after about a week form the tobacco 
which exerts a mild narcotic and soothing efEect on the human 
system when chewed alone with chuna or mixed with hetel 
leaves. Table No. 14 gives the outturn of tobacco. 

Pan was included amongst the chief garden crops cultivated in 
the district in the last quarter of the 19th century. People 
belonging to Harais community used to cultivate betel leaves. 
The cultivation was mainly concentrated at Bhandak and 
Chichordi in Warora tahsil. This variety of pan had not the 
same reputation as that of Ramtek, and hence commanded a 
lower price. The Barais were therefore far from being in a 
prosperous condition. 

The cultivation of the crop, as can be seen from the Table 
No. 13 has more or less been stopped in the district since 1961-62. 
Prior to that the crop was raised only in Warora. Chandrapur 
and Brahmapuri tahsils. However, the area under the crop was 
very negligible. The highest acreage under the crop in the three 
tahsils together was only 6.475 hectares (16 acres) in 1959-60. 
Of these tahsils Vi'arora had 4.856 hectares (12 acres) and Chandra¬ 
pur and Brahmapuri had 0.809 hectares (2 acres) each under this 
crop. 

TABLE No. 13 

Tahsil-wisk Are\ under Drugs and Narcotics in Chandrapur 
Dis'iRicr FROM 1956-57 to 1963-64. 


{Area in hectares*) 


Tahsil 

(1) 

year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel Leaves 

(4) 

Warora 

1956-57 

5-261 

(13) 




1957-58 

2-023 

(5) 

4-451 

(11) 


1958-59 

3-237 

(8) 

4-856 

(12) 


1959-60.. 

2-428 

(6)’ 

4-856 

(12) 


1960-61 

3-237 

(8) 

4-856 

(12) 


1961-62 

1-214 

(3) 




1962-63 

■809 

(2) 

. . 



1963-64 

1-214 

(3) 

•• 



•Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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{Area in hectare^*) 

Tahsil 

Year 

Tobacc 

0 

Betel Lear 

es 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 



Chandrapur 

1956-57 

14-569 

(36) 

0-809 

(2) 



1957-58 . 

3-642 

(9) 

0-809 

(2) 



1958-59 

6-475 

(16) 

0-809 

(2) 



1959-60 

4-047 

(10) 

0-809 

(2) 



1960-61 

5-666 

(14) 





1961-62 

4-047 

(10) 

0-405 

(I) 



1962-63 ■ 

6-070 

(15) 

0-809 

(2) 



1963-64 

2-428 

(6) 

0-405 

(1) 


Hrahmapuri 

1956-57 

4-047 

(10) 

0-405 

(I) 



1957-58 



0-809 ■ 

(2) 



1958-59 



0-809 

(2) 



1959-60 



0-809 

(2) 



1960-61 



0-809 

(2) 



1961-62 



0-405 

(1) 



1962-63 







1963-64' 

15-378 

(38) 

-- 



Gadhchiroli 

1956-57 

12-950 

(32) 

• • 




1957-58 

6-880 

(17) 





1958-59 

9-308 

(23) 





1959-60 

10-926 

(27) 





1960-61 

5-666 

(14) 





1961-62 

15-783 

(39) 





1962-63 .. 

6-475 

(16) 





1963-64 

31-970 

(79) 




• Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 13— conid. 


(Area in hectares*) 


Tahsil 

Year 


Tobacco 

Betel Leaves 

(i) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


Sironcha 

1956-57 


715 080 (1,767) 




1957-58 


436'251 (1,078) 




1958-59 


496'145 (1,226) 




1959-60 


507-476 (1,254) 




1960-6! 


545'517 (1,348) 




1961-62 


459-723 (1,136) 




1962-63 


238-765 (590) 




1963-64 


261-022 (645) 



Rajura 

1956-57 






1957-58 


. . 




1958-59 


. . 

• * 



1959-60 


8-903 (22) 










1960-61 


9-712 (24) 




1961-62 


6-880 (17) 




1962-63 


4-451 (11) 




1963-64 


2-833 (7) 



District Total 

1956-57 


751-906 (1,858) 

1-214 

(3) 


1957-58 


448-797 (1,109) 

6-070 

(15) 


1958-59 


515-165 (1,2.73) 

6-475 

(16) 


1959-60 


533-781 (1,319) 

6-475 

(16) 


1960-61 


569-798 (1,408) 

5-665 

(14) 


1961-62 


487-646 (1,205) 

O-SO'O 

(2) 


1962-63 

• ■ 

256-571 (634) 

0-809 

(2) 


1963-64 

•• 

314-846 (778) 

0-405 

(0 


•Figures in brackets indicate area in acres^ 
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TABLE No. 14 

Tahsil-wise Outturn of Tobacco in Chandrapur District 
FROM 1956-57 TO 1963-64. 


{.Figures in metric tonnes'"'^ 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Warora 

1956-57 .. 

3'048 (3) 


1957-58 . 

1-016 (1) 


1958-59 . 

2 032 (2) 


1959-60 . 

2-032 (2) 


1960-61 . 

2-032 (2) 


1961-62 . 

1-016 (1) 


1962-63 . 

1-016 (1) 


1963-64 . 

1-016 (1) 

Chandrapur 

1956-57 . 

8-128 (8) 


1957-58 . 

2-032 (2) 


1958-59 .. 

4-064 (4) 


1959-60 . 

3-048 (3) 


1960-61 . 

3-048 (3) 


1961-62 . 

2-032 (2) 


1962-63 . 

3-048 (3) 


1963-64 . 

1016 (1) 

Brahmapuri .. 

1956-57 . 

2-032_ (2) 


1957-58 . 

. . 


1958-59 . 



1959-60 . 



1960-61 . 

• • 


1961-62 . 



1962-63 . 

. . 


1963-64 . 

8-128 (8) 

Gadhchiroli 

1956-57 . 

8-128 (8) 


1957-58 . 

4-064 (4) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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TABLE No. 14— contd. 

{Figures in metric tonnes*) 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Gadhchiroli— contd. .. 

1958-59 

7'! 12 (7) 


1959-60 . 

8128 (8) 


1960-61 . 

4 064 (4) 


1961-62 . 

6 096 (6) 


1962-63 . 

3-048 (3) 


1963-64 . 

9-144 (9) 

Sironcha .. , . 

1956-57 . 

421-640 (415) 


1957-58 .. - 

284-480 (280) 


1958-59 . 

331-216 (326) 


1959-60 . 

332-232 (327) 


1960-61 . 

326-136 (321) 


1961-62 . 

278-384 (274) 


1962-63 . 

146-304 (144) 


1963-64 . 

111-760 (110) 

Rajura 

1956-57 . 

, . 


1957-58 . 



1958-59 . 



1959-60 . 

5-080 (5) 


1960-61 . 

5-080 (5) 


1961-62 . 

4-064 (4) 


1962-63 . 

2-032 (2) 


1963-64 . 

1-016 (1) 

District Total 

1956-57 . 

442-970 (436) 


1957-58 . 

291-592 (287) 


1958-59 . 

344-424 (339) 


1959-60 . 

350-520 (345) 


1960-61 . 

340-360 (335) 


1961-62 . 

291-592 (287) 


1962-63 . 

155-448 (153) 


1963-64 . 

132-080 (130) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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Sugarcane is another garden crop which is mostly grown in 
Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. Rajura tahsil 
had practically no area [except 0.809 hectares (2 acres) in 1959-60 
and 0.405 hectares (1 acre) in 1960-61] under sugarcane during the 
period between 1956-57 and 1963-64. Of the tahsils in the district 
Brahmapuri has the highest acreage under sugarcane. In this 
tahsil, however, the acreage under the crop has gone down from 
355.314 hectares (878 acres) in 1956-57 to 189.393 hectares (468) in 
1963-64. 

The following tables give area under sugarcane and its outturn 
in metric tonnes from 1956-57 to 1963-64: — 

TABLE No. 15 

Tah.sil-wise Area under Sugarcane in Chandrapur District 



FROM 1956-57 TO 1963-64 

Area in hectares* 

Tahsil 

Year 

Sugarcane 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Warora 

.. 1956-57 .. .. 

10-117 (25) 


1957-58 . 

9-172 (24) 


1958-59 . 

7-284 (18) 


1959-60 . 

7-689 (19) 


1960-61 . 

5-666 (14) 


1961-62 . 

4-856 (12) 


1962-63 . 

6-070 (15) 


1963-64 . 

4-451 (11) 

Chandrapur 

.. 1956-57 . 

51-395 (127) 


1957-58 . 

3-642 (9) 


1958-59 . 

23-876 (59) 


1959-60 . 

16-187 (40) 


1960-61 . 

10-926 (27) 


1961-62 . 

13-759 (34) 


1962-63 . 

14-569 (36) 


1963-64 . 

14-973 (37) 

Brahmapuri .. 

.. 1956-57 . 

355-314 (878) 


1957-58 . 

318-655 (780) 


1958-59 . 

229-457 (567) 


1959-60 . 

207-604 (513) 


1960-61 . 

175-634 (434) 


• Figures in bracket* Indicate area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 15—contd. 


Area in hectares* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Surgarcane 

0) 

Brahn^apuri— contd. 

l%l-62 




184132 

(455) 


1962-63 




185'75l 

(459) 


1963-64 




189-393 

(468) 

Gadhehiroli 

.. 1956-57 




93-887 

(232) 


1957-58 

* • 

» * 


85-389 

(211) 


1958-59 

* * 

» * 


68-797 

(170) 


1959-60 

« » 



T)-m 

(197) 


1960-61 

♦ * 

« * 

1 • 

70-820 

(125) 


1961-62 

• ♦ 

• t 

» • 

63-940 

(158) 


1962-63 

• » 

♦ ♦ 


61-108 

(151) 


1963-64 


t » 


62-726 

(155) 

Sironcha ., ,, 

.. 1936-57 

1 » 

• t 


13-354 

(33) 


1957-58 

» ♦ 

♦ » 


13-354 

(33) 


1958-59 

• t 

♦ » 


7-284 

(18) 


1959-60 

♦ f 

♦ « 


6-473 

(16) 


1960-61 


• » 


5-261 

(13) 


1961-62 




6-880 

(17) 


1962-63 




6-070 

(15) 


1963-64 




4-856 

(12) 

Rajura 

.. 1956-57 




. . 



1957-58 







1958-59 







1959-60 




0-809 

(2) 


1960-61 




0-405 

(1) 


1961-62 







1962-63 







1963-64 







* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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Area in hectares* 

Irrigation. 

c Tahsil 

Sugarcane. 

Year 

Sugarcane 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

District Total 

.. 1956-57 . 

524 068 (1,295) 


1957-58 . 

427 753 (1,057) 


1958-59 . 

336-698 (832) 


1959-60 . 

318-488 (787) 


1960-61 . 

268-711 (664) 


1961-62 . 

273-567 (676) 


1962-63 . 

273-567 (676) 


1963-64 . 

276-400 (683) 


• Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 


TABLE No. 16 

Tahsil-wise Outturn ok Sugarcane in Chandrapur District 
FROM 1956-57 to 1963-64 


Figures irt metric tonnes* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(?) 

^ugarpane 

(?) 

Warora ., ., 

.. 1936-37 . 

45-720 (45) 


1937-38 . 

48-768 (48) 


1958-59 . 

36-576 (36) 


1959-60 . 

35-560 (35) 


1960-61 . 

24-384 (24) 


1961-62 . 

22-352 (22) 


1962-63 . 

28-448 (28) 


1 963-64 . 

20-320 (20) 

Chandrapur 

.. 1956-57 . 

23-368 (23) 


1957-58 . 

185-928 (183) 


1958-59 . 

120-904 (119) 


1959-60 . 

82-296 (81) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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TABLE No. 16— conld. 


Figures in metric tonnes* 


Tilhsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Sugarcane 

(3) 

Chan drapur— rontcJ . 

1960-61 




50-800 

(50) 


1961-62 




65-024 

(64) 


1962-63 

. • 

« « 


67-056 

(66) 


1963-64 


t « 

1 • 

69-088 

(68) 

Brahmapuri 

.. 1956-57 



1 • 

. 5,681-472 (5,592) 


1957-58 

.. 


» • 

1,636-776 (1,611) 


1958-59 

•. 



1,157-224 (1,139) 


1959-60 

.. 



1,050-544 (1,034) 


1960-61 

• • 



813-816 

(801) 


1961-62 

• • 



914-400 

(900) 


1962-63 

•; 


t • 

950976 

(936) 


1963-64 

•• 


t • 

875-792 

(862) 

Gadhchiroli ,. 

.. 1956-57 

* • 


» * 

392 176 

(386) 


1957,58 

• • 

» • 

* • 

430-784 

(424) 


1958-59 

• • 

• * 

1 • 

175-768 

(173) 


1959,68 

• » 

« « 

t » 

251-968 

(248) 


1960-61 

« • 

• * 

1 » 

227-584 

(224) 


1961-62 

.. 

• • 

• • 

312-928 

(308) 


1962-63 




286-512 

(282) 


1963-64 

•• 



290-576 

(286) 

Sironcha 

.. 1956-57 

. . 



60-960 

(60) 


1957-58 




67-056 

(66) 


1958-59 




30-480 

(30) 


1959-60 




27-432 

(27) 

i 1960-61 




101-600 

(100) 


196.1-62 




30-480 

(30) 


1962-63 




28-448 

(28) 


1963-64 




22-352 

(22) 
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TAHI.E No. \6-^onUl. 


{FiRures in metric tonnes*) 


Tahsil 

Year 

Sugarcane 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Hajnra . 

1956-57 . 

, , 


1957-58 



1958-59 



1959-60 . 

4 064(4) 


1960-61 . 

24-384 (24) 


1961-62 . 

. • 


1962-63 . 

. . 


1963-64 . 


District Total ,, ,, 

1956-57 .. 

6,203-696 (6,106) 


1957.58 . 

2,369-312 (2,332) 


1958-59 .. .. .. 

1,520-952 (1,497) 


1959-60 . 

1,451-864 (1,429) 


1960-61 

1,242-568 (1,223) 


1961-62 . 

1,345-184 (1,324) 


1962-63 . 

1,361-440 (1,340) 


1963-64 . 

1,278-128 (1,258) 


•Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 


About the cultivation of sugarcane crop in the district the old 
gazetteer has the following to say: “ Cane cultivation is found 
in Warora and the Rajgarh paragana of Chandrapur but the 
chief seat of production is the Garlaori paragana of Brahmapuri. 
Lean years and the competition of gur from the United Provinces 
and Bengal have combined to reduce the cultivation of sugarcane 
to a somewhat languishing stale, and the crop is now hardly 
important enough to justify a detailed description of the pro¬ 
cesses employed, interesting though they are.” 

The cultivation of sugarcane in the last quarter of the 19Th 
Century had its peculiarities. The crop was grown in two ways 
viz., motasthal and patasthal the former being the way of irri¬ 
gating the crop by a leathern mot employed to draw tlie water 
from the well and the tatter by a channel or pat coming from a 
tank. The method of allotting land for sugarcane cultivation was 
another peculiarity. “In cane-growing villages of this district”, 
writes Mr. Hemingway, “it has been the custom from time 
immemorial for tenants to hand over their holdings in rotation 
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to the malgtizar for caric. The cane when irrigated from a tank 
is almost invariably grown by a community of which the 
malgtizar is not of necessity a member; if a certain number of 
tenants in, the village express a desire to grow cane, and the tank 
contains enough water to supply the demand, the malguzar may 
sublet a plot of his sir to them for the purpose, or he may call 
upon a tenant to surrender his holding for cane ; the malguzar 
has full control over the land thus taken up; he is supposed to 
give the tenant land of equal value in exchange ; or if that cannot 
be arranged, he remits the rent for the time that the land is out 
of the tenant's possession. The malguzar then apportions the 
land to the men who want to grow cane, and he or the owner of 
the tank, if the tank does not belong to the malguzar, takes 
water-dues from the cane growers according to the area which 
each member of the community has under cane in his garden,” 

Kata and kathai were the two varieties of cane grown in the 
district. The kaia was a better variety and was so known because 
of its thick purp'e colour It, however, gave only one cutting and 
generally occupied the ground only for one year. Kathai, on the 
other hand, was a smaller and inferior cane, also harder and 
contained little juice, but it had the advantage of giving three 
cuttings in successive years, though the second and third cuttings 
were comparatively poor. 

In about 1907 , due to the efforts of the then Irrigation and 
Agriculture Department the area under cane considerably increas¬ 
ed. The local experiments which were then made in the Ahiri 
estate also helped in increasing the area under sugarcane. 

The cultivation of sugarcane is extremely expensive and 
requires heavy manuring as well as watering. Lengthy fences, 
have to be erected to prevent encroachment by pigs and jackals. 
The cane also occupies the ground for a whole year before it is 
ready for cutting. The best soil for the crop is the medium 
deep and well-drained. It is brought to a fine tilth by ploughing 
it about a month prior to planting and by subsequent repeated 
harrowing. Manures are also applied. The land is put into 
ridges and furnnvs and necessary channels are prepared for 
Irrigation licforc planting. These furrows are irrigated before 
planting. The planting is done sometime in January-Febriiary. 
Selected canes are cut into small sets of pieces having three 
eyebuds. These sets are gently pressed in the furrows already 
watered with the evebuds facing sideways. Irrigation is repeat¬ 
ed with an interval of about ten days and continued till the 
harvesting of the crop except rainy season. Cane planted in 
January-February becomes fully ripe in the same months of the 
following year. The canes are then cut close to the ground 
leaving its stubbles of about two to three inches high above the 
ground level, and brought to the temporarily erected shed called 
gurhal for extracting juice from it. The juice is pressed by mills, 
which generally include both wooden or iron-rollers and then 
boiled down in country pans. 

A-I79—19-A. 
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Of the oil-seeds produced in the district linseed and sesamum 
are the most important and cover a larger proportion of the total 
area under oil-seeds in the district. The other minor oil-seeds 
grown in the district are castor and groundnut. All the oil-seeds 
together occupied 12.35 per cent of the gross cropped area of the 
district as against 8.18 per cent for the State between 1957-58 and 
1959-60. Of the area under oil-seeds, viz., 12.35 per cent, ground¬ 
nut occupied only 0.03 per cent of the gross cropped area. The 
remaining of the gross cropped area, with the exception of small 
percentage of castor, was covered by linseed and sesamum. Lin¬ 
seed and sesamum are cultivated all over the district. The culti¬ 
vation of sesamum and linseed is concentrated in Warora, 
Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils. The tables given below give the 
acreage under these oil-seels and their outturn in the district 

between 1956-57 and 1961-62. 


A-179—I9-B 



TABLE m. 17 

Tahsil-wise Area under Oili-sceds in Chandrapur District from 1956-57 to 1961-62 
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958- 59 .. .. 4-451 (II) 1,609-841 (3,978) 186-965 (462) 23-876 (59) 

959- 60 .. 4-856 (12) 847-817 (2,095) 233-099 (576) 50-586 (125) 
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961-62 .. ..I 3 048 (3) i i,018032 (1,002) 










962- 63 .. .. 5-080 (5) , 2,427-224 (2,389) 1,191-448 (1,153) , 14-224 

963- 64 .... .. 1,640-840 (1,615) 1,250-696 (1,23!) j 13-208 
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962-63 .. .. 3-048 (3) 1,132-840 (1,115) , 1,150-112 (1,132) M-224 

9^3-64 .. .. 2-032 (2) 935-736 (921) 1,120-648 (1,103) 12-192 
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Linseed or alshi, gives best result if sown in black soil having 
high clay and lime contents. It is also grown on light alluvial 
soil. Usually the crop is produced in rabi season. The sowing 
is done in October and harvesting in Fchruary-March. Linseed 
occupies the highest acreage in the district. This crop has been 
cultivated since long. The old gazetteer of the district has the 
following to say about it: “ Linseed is a troublesome and pre¬ 

carious crop, but popular, since, if successful, it is a very paying 
investment. Like-wheat, it is usually sown after juari or cotton, 
but unlike wheat, it is very exhausting to the soil, and it is said 
that no good crop, except perhaps cotton, can be obtained for 
two or three years from land where it has been sown. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds is a normal outturn.” 

The cultivation of the crop reejuires ploughing and harrow- 
ings. The land is kept ready for sowing by the end of September. 
The sowing is done in the month of October when the rains have 
almo.st ceased. One or two hand-weedings are done. The crop 
gets ready for harvesting by February. As the seeds have a 
tendency to shed easily, the plants are uprooted when the capsules 
are just ripe and begin to open. Sometimes the harvesting is 
done by cutting the plants close to the ground. The seeds are 
separated by the usual method of trampling under the feet of 
bullocks. 

Next to linseed, til is the most important oikseed in the disitrict. 
It is grown in both the kharif as welll as the rabi season. Rabi 
sesamum is sown in the month of September as such it can be 
called either late kharif or early rabi .sesamum. Though it is a 
rain-fed crop, heavy rains ruin k especially at the time when the 
flowers are fertilized. It is grown either in sandy light or black 
soil. A description in respect of the cultivation of the crop as 
given in the old gazetteer of the district, is as under; — 

“ Til is sown chiefly as a spring crop; the seed is so small 

that it is mixed with powdered cow-dung previous to sowing 
to prevent an excessive quantity passing through the coulter 
at one time. Only one and a half or two pounds of seed are 
required to the acre, and the outturn is about 200 lbs. for the 
kharif and 300 lbs. for the rabi crop. When dry the seeds run 

out of the pods by the mere force of gravitatipn when the 

plant is held head downwards, so all the labour of threshing 
is obviated. ” 

The method of til cultivation except for some improved strains, 
has remained more or less the same. The field is got read^ by 
ploughing and repeated harrowings. The crop is either drilled 
or sown broadcast. It takes about four and a half months to 
ripen. Kharif sesamum is often followed by rabi gram or jowar, 
udid, etc. However, as the crop is supposed to exhaust the soil 
the crops that are grown after sesamum have to be well manured 
So as to keep the fields in good condition. White, red and black 
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are the three varieties of til grown in the district. The average 
yield of til crojj when grown pure amounts to about 300-400 lbs. 
per acre. 

The other oilseeds grown in the district are groundnut and 
castor. These are, however, minor crops and occupy very small 
area as compared to these described above. Amongst these two 
minor crops, castor is produced on a larger scale than groundnut. 
Its cultivation is concentrated in Warora, Brahmapuri and 
Chandrapur tahsils. 

Castor is grown both in kharif as well, as rabi season on a 
variety of soils such as sandy, clayey, light alluvial loams, rough 
gravelly uplands, etc. There are two types of castor plants 
grown 'in the dinrict : the annual and the perennial. The annual 
crop is smaller than the perennial one, it is generally grown along 
the irrigation water channels, on the borders of sugarcane fields, 
in garden lands and also bordering the chilli fields. The kharif 
castor is usually sown in June-July and gets ready for harvest¬ 
ing in Dece.mher january. When sown as pure crop, the castor 
seeds are dilihled and the distance kept between the plants is 
about three feet each way. The first fruits are harvested some 
time in Decemhcr-January. The plants keep bearing for several 
months afterwards. The fruits are even gathered till the end of 
February of ihe next year. The fruits are then heaped up. 
This results in the skin of the fruit getting black. Afterwards 
these fruits are spread out in the sun to dry. The seeds are then 
beaten with sticks, winnowed and screened to remove from them 
husks, dry skins, etc. 

The ^oil extracted from the castor seeds has great demand in 
the soap industry. It is also used for lighting purpo.ses and for 
lubrication. 

Chillis and coriander are the two important condiments and 
spices grown in the di.strict. Of these chillis are grown all over 
the district anti occupy the highest acreage. Turmeric and garlic 
occupy a very negligible area. The tables given below show the 
tahsilrwise area under the above-mentioned condiments and 
spices and their outturn during the period between 1956-57 and 
1961-62. 
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960-61 .. .. 1,619-553 (4,002) 13-759 (34) | 43-706 (10,3) 5-261 










Brahmapuri .. .. 1956-57 .. .. 980-959 (2,424) 31-970 (79) «7-412 (216) 1-214 

1957-56 .. .. 910-139 (2,249) 40-469 (100) 43-536 (157) 0-809 
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(Figures in metric tonnes*) 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Chillis 

(3) 

Turmeric 

(4) 

Warora ,, ,, 

1956.57 



1,806-448 (1,778) 

; I 



!957.5§ 



1.544-320 ( 

1.520) 




1958-59 



(.678-432 (1,6521 

701-040 

(690^ 


1959-60 



1.047-496 (1.031) 

638-048 

(628^ 


1960-61 


* • 

1,488-440 (1,465) 

6?p-56p 

(660^ 


1961-62 


♦ » 

1.322-832 (1,302) 

671-608 

(663) 


1962-63 


* » 

1.8IQ-512 (1,782) 

695-960 

(685) 


1963-64 



1.976-120 (1,945) 

642-112 

(632) 

phandrapur 

1956-57 


• • 

895-096 

(881) 

. . 



1957-58 

* ♦ 


438-912 

(432) 

.. 



1958-59 


t • 

636-016 

(626) 

30-480 

(30) 


1959-60 

t » 

» • 

483-616 

(476) 

30-480 

(30) 


1960-61 

1 t 

* * 

681-736 

(671) 

30-480 

(30) 


1961-62 

* « 


892-048 

(878) 

32-512 

(32) 


1962-63 

« • 


802-640 

(790) 

30-480 

(30) 


1963-64 



837-184 

(824) 

30-480 

(30) 

Brahmapuri 

1956-57 



553-720 

(545) 

. . 



1957-58 



392-176 

(386) 

. . 



1958-59 



458-216 

(451) 

67-056 

(66) 


1959-60 



221-488 

(218) 

44-704 

(44) 


1960-61 



296-672 

(292) 

33-528 

(33) 


1961-62 



143-250 

(141) 

28-448 

(28) 


1962-63 



325-120 

(320) 

26-416 

(26) 


1963-64 



300-736 

(296) 

27-432 

(27) 

Gadhchirol i 

1956-57 



954-024 

(939) 




1957-58 



876-808 

(863) 




1958-59 



1,259-840 (1,240) 




1959-60 



1,398-016(1.376) 

1-016 

(1) 


CONDIMENIS 

AND 

SPJCES. 


^Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tonnes. 
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Condiments Tahail 

Year 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

AND 




Spices. (|) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Gadi^chiroli— cpntd. 

1960-6) .. 

963')68 (948) 

)-0|6 0) 


1961-62 .. 

972-312 (957) 



1962-:63 

1,090-168 0,073) 



1963.64 .. 

99)-616 (976) 

1'0)6 0) 

SirORcha .. 

1956-57 

186-944 084) 

. . 


1957-58 

130-048 (128) 



1958-59 .. 

154-432 (152) 

4-064 (4) 


1959-60 .. 

19-304 (19) 

3-048 (3) 


1960-61 ,, 

157-480 (155) 

3-048 (3) 


1961-62 

247-904 (244) 

4-064 (4) 


1962-63 .. 

217-424 (214) 

« f 


1963-64 ,, 

223-520 (220) 

6-096 (6) 

Rajura ,, ,, 

1956-57 .. 

♦ * 



1957-58 .. 


•• 


1958-59 .. 

. 



1959-60 .. 

258064 (254) 

7-112 (7) 


1960-61 .. 

1,0)7-016 0,001) 



1961-62 .. 

1,121-664 (1,104) 

2-032 (2) 


1962-63 .. 

1,058-672 (1,042) 



1963-64 .. 

1,059 688 (1,043) 

2-032 (2) 

District Total 

1956-57 .. 

4.396-232 (4,327) 



1957-58 

3.382-264 (3,329) 



1958-59 .. 

4,186-936 (4,121) 

802-640 (790) 


1959-60 .. 

3.427-984 (3,374) 

724-408 (7713) 


1960-61 .. 

4,604-512 (4,532) 

738-632 (727) 


1961-62 

4,700-016 (4,626) 

740-664 (729) 


1962-63 .. 

5,304-536 (5,221) 

752-856 (741) 


1963-64 .. 

5,388-864 (5,304) 

709-168 (698) 


*,J'igures in brackets indicate outturn in tonnes. 
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The cultivation of chilli is concentrated in Warora and Rajura 
tahsils. The crop is very popular due to its pungency. It can be 
grown on a variety of soils and under a wide range of climatic 
conditions. However, loamy and black soils are best suited foi 
successful cultiiatior Well manured lateric soils also yield good 
results. The chilli crop is usually grown in kharif season as a 
single crop. Often it can be grown as a subordinate crrjp to the 
other garden crops. 

The seedlings are first raised in a nursery and when they are 
about 8 to 10 inches high, they are transplanted in the field 
which is kept thoroughly cultivated and well-manured. This 
transplantation is done after the monsoon'sets in. The distance 
between the two {ilants and that between the two rows is abou two 
feet. When the p’ants are well-established the soil is gently 
unearthed. A little ([uantity of manure, ash, etc., is applied to 
every plant. Under normal conditions, after about three months 
from planting, the first few fruits are formed. The fruits are 
picked for another three to four months, with the interval of 
about ten to fifteen days. Both, green as well as red chillis are 
harvested. Lavan^i and bhivapuH are the common varieties 
produced in the district. 

The fibres in the district include mostly cotton and sann-hemp. 
Sann-hemp is grown throughout the district, while the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton Is concentrated in Warora, Rajura and Chandra¬ 
pur tahsils. Amhadi is another fibre crop which, however, occu¬ 
pied a very negligible area in the district. The tables given 
below give tahsii-wise area under fibres and their outturn during 
the period between 1956-57 and 1963-64. 
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l%l-62 ..1 4a3-6e0 fl,i95) , «313i (156) i 0809 
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959- 60 .. .. 10,682-496 (26,397) 104-004 (257) 298-658 (73S) 

960- 61 .. .. 11,756-533 (29,051) 264-664 (654) 337-103 (833) 

961- 62 .. .. 12,013-913 (29,687) 296-635 (733) 559-276 (1,382) 










962- 63 .. 12,372-465 (30,573) 258-999 (640) 231-480 (572) 

963- 64 .. ..j 12,407-672 (30,660) 227-433 (562) 234-718 (580) 
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959-60 .. .. 35-560 (35) 18-288 (18) 1-0t6 









86-360 (85) 1 25-400 
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960-61 .. 16,940-784 (16,674) 97-536 (96) 94-488 











1962-63 .. ..i 1,900-936 (1,871)! 83-312 (82)1 58-928 
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Of the three cotton producing tahsil.s in the district Warora 
.stands first, where in l%,i-64 alone, cotton was grown over an 
area of 16346.481 hectares (40,393 acre.s). In the Chandrapur 
tahsil in the same year, cotton ctccupied only 549.968 hectares 
(1,359 acres). Next to Warora, the highe-st acreage under cotton 
was in Rajura tahsil 12407,673 hcctare.s (30,660 acres). Cotton 
forms the most important cash crop of these tahsils. 


Cotton grows best in deep black and medium and lighter type 
of soils which are well drained. It rec|uires moderate rainfall 
ranging between 508 and 762 mm; .(20 and 30 inches). Its tillage 
consists of a ploughing and two or three heavy hanowings prior 
to mon.soon. Farmyard manure and other fertilisers are also 
applied. The sowing is done between June and July when there 
is sufficient moisture due to the monsoon. The spacing 
between the two rows varies from 1)4 to 3 feet and that 
between 
are done 

Generally early varieties are grown in the district. Their 
flowering starts mostly by the end of August, or in the beginning 
of September. The balls open towards the end of October and 
kapas is picked during November-December. In all, three to 
four successive pickings are done with an interval of 15 days. 
The cotton is then put on regulated markets. After cotton, 
kharif jowar mostly grown mixed with udid is produced. 
During the third year some oil-seeds or other cereals are 
cultivated. The pests and di.sca.ses which affect this crop are 
described under the section “ pests and diseases ”, in this 
chapter. 


two plants about a foot. One or two hand weedings 


Sann-hemp is grown all over the district. However, it is 
mainly cultivated in Rajura, Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. 
In 1963-64, in Rajura tahsil, sann-hemp was grown over an area 
of 227.433 ■ hectares (562 acres). The other two tahsils together 
covered an area of 87.412 hectares (216 acres) during the same 
year. The crop i.s usually grown in tracts having moderate rain¬ 
fall and in soils of various types such as clayey loams, black and 
lateritic. It is generally grown in kharif season. Sann-hemp is 
cultivated for the production of fibre ancl also as a green manure 
crop. When it is grown for fibre, it is sown after the first heavy 
showers of monsoon. The crop grows very fast and thereby 
suppresses the growth of weeds. It becomes ready for harvest 
after about four and a half months. The stalks are cut close to 
the ground at the time of pod setting and exposed to the sun for 
about a week when its leaves are stripped off. The stalks are 
then tied into small bundles and placed in water until the bark 
is well retted. The stalks are then taken out and the bark is 
peeled off in long strips, which are beaten on the stone and 
washed in water to obtain fibre. 
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Mango and orange are the only important fruits grown in tlie 
district. Although mango trees are found all over the district, 
its cultivation is concentrated in Gadhchiroli, Chandrapur and 
Sironcha tahsils. Oranges are mainly grown in Brahmapuri 
tahsil. Guavas occupy a negligible area. In 1961-62 guavas 
were grown over an area of 23.472 hectares (58 acres) only. The 
following table gives tahsil-wise area under fruits in the district 
from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Brahmapuri.j 1956-57 .. 78-104 (193)] 3-642 '^(9)] ’91-054 <225)] 4-451 
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Mango Ixliiji a deep rooted crop, rcrpiires deep and well 
drained soils. It thrives best on alluvial soil. Mango is an 
evergreen tree and is adaptable to a very wide range of climate. 
However, sc\'cri; cold, cloudy weather and rains at the time of 
flowering are detrimental. In 1961-62, mango cultivation occu¬ 
pied 577.487 hectares (1,427 acres) in the district of which 
Gadhehiroli tahsil occupied 237.550 hectares (587 acres) and 
Rajura only 0 809 hectares (2 acres). 

For cultivating mango trees, either the seedlings are grown or 
for better variety the grafting method is followed. A pit of the 
size of 3'X 3' is dug keeping a distance of about 12,192 m, 
(40 feet) between two plants in the case, of a mango garden. 
The pit is filled up with good soil and farm yard manure. If the 
grafted seedling is planted, the bud joint is allways kept above 
the surface. The planting is generally done in the beginning of 
monsoon. F'encing and regular watering for about three years 
after plantation is necessary. Rayval, pairi and nilam are the 
varieties grown in the district. The trees bear fruits five to 
seven years after plantation. Usually tree starts flowering in 
Jamiary-Fehruary. The fruits take about three and a half 
months to ripen. Matured fruits are picked up and exposed to 
air for sometime and then are ripened by being kept in straw. 
Generally the rifte mangoes change their colour from green to 
reddish yellow. The season of the ripe mangoes is extended till 
the end of M.iv. Pickle, gtilamha, and amboshi arc prepared 
from green mangoes while mango juice, ambras is the popular 
(Ijsh prepared from the ripe mango. 

Orange is another important fruit crop grown mostly in 

Brahmapuri, Warora and Chanda tahsils in the district. Its 
cultivation is, however, limited to a small area. Nowadays 

various agriculturists bring seedlings from Nagpur which stands 
above all in cultivating the finest variety popularly known as 
Nagpur santra. The crop gives best result if grown in loose, 
loamy and well drained soils and in the area having dry and hot 

climate. The seedlings of jamburi are raised for about a year, 

in the nursery beds and budded in the fair weather after trans¬ 
planting in rows in the nursery. When the buds are establish¬ 
ed, implantation is carried out in pits generally of the size of 
393.290 cubic centimetres (2 cubic feet). The distance between 
the two plants on all sides varies from 4.572 to 6.096 m. (15 to 
20 feet). The pits .are to be filled up with good soil and farm 
yard manure. It idjuircs regular watering after ten days. The 
orange tree starts hc.iring after about four years and yields fruit 
for another twenty years. The fruit is very well used as dessert, 
or table fruit and til.so for its delicious juice. 

Brinjal, onion and .sweet potato are the important vegetables 
grown in the district. Their cultivation is concentrated in 
Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsih. The minor vegetables 
include tomato, hhendi and cabbage. The table given below 
gives tahsil-wisc area under vegetables from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Vange or brinjal is one of the most important green vegetables 
grown in the district. In 1961-62 it occupied an area of 337.103 
hectares^ (833 acres) in the district. It gives best results if grown 
on medium brown and deep soil. First, seeds are sown in a 
nursery and are transplanted after about ■ four to five weeks. 
Though sometimes brinjal crop is cultivated as a kharif crop, it 
IS mostly produced after the monsoon is over. ' When grown as 
kharif crop sowing of seeds is done in August and in rabi season 
the sowing is done in February. The land is well ploughed and 
harrowed and made into beds or ridges and furrows. The dis¬ 
tance kept round a plant varies between two and three feet. 
Farm yard manure is also applied. Irrigation is given imme¬ 
diately after the transplanting. Further irrigation is given 
regularly at an interval of about ten days. 

The brinjal plant starts bearing fruit three months after 
transplantation and the harvesting takes another three months, 
The popular varieties found in the district are round or a little 
long purple and reddish white variety. The fruit is extensively 
used as vegetable. 

Onion is the next important crop grown in the district. The 
onion bulbs and its young leaves are used as vegetables, especially 
the bulbs are extensively used in various dishes. The crop can 
be grown on a vai'iety of soils such as rich, sandy or medium 
black and black clayey loams. Heavy rainfall is detrimental to 
its growth. The land is well harrowed and made into ridges and 
beds. The seeds are first sown in nursery beds sometime in 
October-November and are transplanted after about four weeks. 
Prior to transplanting, the beds arc irrigated. The seedlings are 
then transplanted at a distance of four to five inches in rows and 
about ten inches apart. Irrigation is given regularly after 
every 8 to 10 days. The crop becomes mature within three 
months after transplanting and the bulbs are gently lifted with 
the help of a light small spade. 

Sweet potato, is grown all over the district except Rajura 
tahsil. In 1961-62, it occupied an area of 126.262 hectares 
(312 acres). The crop can be grown on a variety of soils such as 
light sandy, loamy as well as well-drained or medium deep type. 
The crop is generally produced in rabi season. The land is first 
well ploughed and harrowed and made into ridges and furrows. 
The crop is then propagated by cuttings having about three 
nodes of the old vines. These cuttings are planted on both sides 
of the ridges. Regular irrigations are given. Sweet potato, 
matures within a period of about five months. Red and white 
are the two varieties of the crop. The tubers are eaten raw, 
roasted, or boiled, and form a favourite dish on fast days. The 
vines are fed to cattle. 

Since long, agriculture in the district is dependent on the 
draught animals which mainly consist of plough bullocks and 
he-buffaloes. There is no special breed of cattle in the district. 
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The introduction of special breeds like gaolao is a recent develop¬ 
ment started during the last fifteen years. In the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the cattle-wealth of the district was far 
from satisfactory. During that period the breed of cattle found 
in the district was small and poor. In the forests where plenty 
of grazing facilities were available breeding for sale in the 
neighbouring districts was carried on extensively. However, 
there was no selection and immature bulls were allowed to stay 
with the herds. The castration which was usually effected very 
late by Mangs and Gonds, was carried out with cruel methods 
such as by pounding with a stone. The fee generally charged 
by the Gonds and Mangs was an anna or two or a free meal. In 
1902, an annual grant of Rs. 300 was sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment to be disbursed in prizes to cattle-breeders at the Mahakali 
fair which is still held annually at Chanda. The intention was 
to encourage the people to adopt more systematic selection and 
early castration. But all such efforts then met with little success. 
Subsequently the grant was also withdrawn. 

The plough cattle of the district were then broadly classified 
into two groups viz., (1) the mahurpatti group and (2) the 
Tehngpatti group. The former were good-sized and strongly 
built and were suitable for work in the open fields of the jowar 
growing country. They were found in great numbers in Warora 
tahsil. A pair of good plough bullocks of this breed used to cost 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and a good cow from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The Tehngpatiti breed, on the other hand, was of much smaller 
build and was usually reserved for rice cultivation. The cost of 
a pair of good bullocks of this breed ranged from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 125, while the cost of a cow varied between Rs. 10 and Rs. 30. 
The life of an ordinary pair of plough bullocks was about 10 to 
12 years in the open-field country, but in the rice fields the usual 
duration of life was only about five years. 

The grazing facilities in the areas covered by forests were 
satisfactory. “Plough cattle”, writes Mr. Hemingway “are as 
a rule well fed and tended ; in the rice tracts there is excellent 
grazing, and cattle are well fed the whole year round ; in the 
open tracts also with one exception, there seems no lack of good 
fodder ; all the period that the cattle are working they are fed 
with hhusa and the husks from the threshing-floor. During the 
hot weather, the cattle are kept out in the fields at the mandwas 
that tenants construct on their holdings and where they them¬ 
selves live during the hot weather. The karhi of juari is an 
invaluable cattle food in these tracts; and the .surplus that 
tenants do not require for their own cattle finds a ready sale in 
the local bazar. The one exception above referred to is the open 
tract at the bend of the Wainganga north of Bramhapuri, where 
the cropping is very close indeed ; there is practically no waste 
land in the village, and cattle appear to be muzzled when loose 
until the month of April, when there is little for them to find in 
the fields. In this tract, tenants are content with the very 
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Cows were kejit for the sake of milk, ghee and also for manure. 
In the eastern half of the district, almost every village had large 
herds of cows and other cattle. They were also kept for breed¬ 
ing purposes. In the zamindari and wild ^ tracts, the Sao Teli 
and Gonds were in the habit of ploughing the fields with cows. 

In the interior parts buffaloes were freely used in cultivation. 
Generally they were used in rice cultivation to drag the khirli 
or sledge and the phan or harrow. In the Waingang^ valley, the 
zamindaris and the villages around the Chandrapur town buffa¬ 
loes were extensively kept for the sake of ghee. Many of the 
buffaloes were brought from Wardha. In Sironcha tahsil a fine 
breed of bufl'aloes was produced and exported to Nellore in 
Madras. The price of a male buffalo varied between Rs. 15 and 
Rs. 16 and that of a she-buffalo Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. 

Horses and ponies were very few in number and poor in 
quality. The malguzars and other persons of note used to travel 
in rengis drawn by bullocks. 

Large flocks of goats and sheep were reared in the district. 
The sheep vvere generally kept by Dhangars and Kuramwars for 
the sake of tvool, while goats were designed chiefly for food. 
Both goats and sheep were then valued for the sake of their 
manure. The jtrice of a goat was Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 and of sheep 
Rs. 2. In Sironcha there was a special breed of sheep known as 
dhor mundi or the Godavari sheep. 

In 1906-07 the most important cattle markets of the district 
were held at Warora, Madheri, Chimur Jambulghata, Bhandak, 
Nawargaon, Gangalwadi, Chandrapur, Rajgarh, Dabha, Kung- 
hada-Talodhi and Nandgaon. The cattle were brought from the 
big Wun fair to the annual Mahakali fair at Chandrapur. In 
Sironcha tahsil also some cattle were brought to the weekly 
bazar at Asaralli. 

The total number of agricultural stock during 1906-07 was 
returned as shown below: — 


Bulls and bullocks 

204,712 

Cows 

261,936 

He-buffaHoes 

22,654 

She-buffaloes 

77,692 

Young-stock 

... 172,534 


thinnest anc rldest cattle that they can procure; they seem 
perfectly happy il they get a full season’s work out of their pair, 
before the latter expire, and new cattle . of equally little value 
take their place. ” 

In Warora and Brahmapuri well-to-do malguzars and tenants 
used to feed salt to their cattle five times a year ; the amount 
given was one oi one and a half chittacks at a time to plough 
cattle, and half a chittack to other cattle. The practice of feed¬ 
ing salt to cattle was more or less common in the district. 
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43,111 

96,220 

988 

1 

169 


Among the cattle diseases sad and tadak phansi (anthrax) 
pai khuri and tmdi khuri (foot-and-mouth disease), mata (rinder¬ 
pest) and dukria. or ghatsarap (haemorrhagic septicaemia) affect¬ 
ed the cattle most and very often caused heavy losses. 

After Independence and especially after the introduction of 
the community development programme the live-stock in the 
district is being improved, as a result of the spread of animal 
husbandry activities. In the district today there are 14 full- 
fledged veterinary dispensaries. In addition, there are 38 veteri¬ 
nary aid centres. The veterinary officers, extension officers for 
animal husbandry and the stockmen carry out the work of treat¬ 
ing animals, of castrating of scrub bulls and of preventive vacci¬ 
nations against contagious diseases. Besides, they execute various 
schemes and disseminate technical information regarding the 
animal husbandry. 

Among the various schemes for the development of live-stock, 
maintenance of breeding farm is an important one. A cattle 
breeding farm is established at Chandrapur where animals of 
gaolao breed are maintained. Besides this there are four supple¬ 
mentary cattle breeding centres in the district located at Aheri, 
Brahmapuri, Gondipipri and Shindewahi. In the first two 
centres, established in 1957-58, 10 hulls and 53 cows of gaolao 

breed are kept, whereas in the last two, started in 1964-65, 
6 bulls and 55 cows arc maintained. 
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In order to protect the old cattle, a gosadan is opened at 
Somnath near Mul and about 900 acres of forest land is attach¬ 
ed to it fcr grazing and cultivation of grass. 

There is one full-fledged artificial insemination centre at 
Chandrapur with three sub-centres at Bhadrawati, Mul, and 
Gadhehiroli. At these centres 647 inseminations were carried 
out and 143 calves were reared. 

There are at present twenty cattle markets, out of which near¬ 
ly sixteen are regular weekly markets. The prices at these 
markets vary from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 for a gaolao bull, Rs. 200 
to Rs. 500 for a gaolao milch cow, and from Rs. 400 to Rs. 800 
for a berari milch she-buffalo. The non-descript bullocks fetch 
on an average a price from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. 

A tahsilwise live-stock population as per 1961 Census is given 
in the following table: 




Number of Live-Stock as Enumerated in 1961 Census in Chandrapur District 
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Total .. 705 45,43^ 15,509 39,144 39,899 37,889 1,23,218 
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Poultry farming, which provides a subsidiary occupation to 
the cultivators and others is carried on on a small scale in the 
district. Most of the poultry birds kept in the district are of 
deshi and non-descript variety. However, the zilla parishad, the 
panchayat samitis and the animal husbandry department have 
taken a joint move to upgrade deshi hens by supplying improv¬ 
ed pure-breeds like White Leghorn and Rhode Island Red at 
concessional rates and also by giving financial assistance in the 
form of loans and subsidies. There is neither a poultry experi¬ 
mental farm nor a poultry research station in the district. How¬ 
ever demonstration and propaganda work is carried on through 
exhibitions and kisan melas. In 1964-65 three such exhibitions 
were organised. Besidesi, there are three poultry centres located 
at Chandrapur, Mul and Bhadrawati, respectively. The total 
annual income from these centres in 1964-65 amounted to 
Rs. 606. Training in poultry keeping is imparted to the culti¬ 
vators. In 1964-65 loans to the tune of Rs. 5,223 and the poultry 
subsidy amounting to Rs. 3,094 were disbursed to the poultry 
breeders. 

Besides the three poultry centres, the intensive poultry develop¬ 
ment scheme and the crash programme schemes were under¬ 
taken in six and three panchayat samitis respectively. Similarly 
in 1964-65, 4',444 birds were distributed to the cultivators at 
concessional rates. 982 hatching eggs were also supplied. 
Fifteen persons in the district own poultry farms with more than 
fifty pure-bred birds. Prophylactic vaccinations against Raniket 
and Fowl Pox diseases are carried out by the veterinary officers 
and stockmen. 

The cattle in the district constitutes about 48.14 per cent of 
the total live-stock while the buffaloes form only 5.7 per cent. 
Thus the buffalo population, which is the main source of milk, 
forms but a small portion of the total live-stock population. The 
tahsilwise distribution of cows and female buffaloes is given in 
the following table. 

TABLE No. 26. 

Tahsilwise Distribution of Cows and She-buffaloes in 
Chandrapur District, 1961 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Cows 

over three years 

Female buffaloes 
over three years 

In 

milk 

(2) 

Dry 

(3) 

Young 

stock 

(4) 

In 

milk 

(5) 

Dry 

(6) 

Young 

stock 

(7) 

Chandrapur 

15,407 

21,108 

40,547 

4,768 

4,042 

10,467 

Warora 

18,980 

25,557 

51,361 

3,003 

3,429 

7,816 

Brahmapuri 

9,796 

18,456 

32,672 

2,692 

1,870 

5,735 

GadhehiroU 

20,021 

37,149 

72,147 

2,456 

2,675 

6,769 

Sironcha 

9,436 

21,642 

43,082 

933 

1,848 

3,288 

Rajura 

5,499 

13,769 

16,599 

1,657 

2,889 

3,814 

Total 

79,139 

137,681 

256,408 

15,509 

16,753 

37,889 
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The above table shows that about 60 per cent of the cattle are 
reared in tribal tahsils of Gadhchiroli, Sironcha, Rajura and 
Brahraapuri while only 40 per cent of cattle are found in Chandra¬ 
pur and Warora tahsils. bimilary the table also shows that the 
ratio of milch tt> dry animals is nearly 1; 2 while that of buffaloes 
it is 1:1. 

There is no special breed of cattle in the district. The cows 
are nondescript, dwarf with average - daily milk yield of two 
litres. Buffaloes belong to typical Nagpur breed characterised 
by its long tapering horns, 'these animals are very hardy. The 
average mUk yield of these animals comes to about four litres a 
day. In most of the cases, cows are not milked. Farmers in 
Chandrapur and Warora tahsils utilize a portion of cow milk for 
their own consumption. In tribal areas on the other hand the 
practice of allowing the calves to suck their mothers is common. 
The tribals do not milk their cows. Even though the cattle 
wealth is immen.se in the tribal areas, no adequate use is made 
of milch cattle by the tribals. 

The activities of milk collection from the villages are restricted 
to areas nearahout Chandrapur, the district place and Ballarshah 
an industrial town in the district. Most of the villages which 
supply milk to Chandrapur town are situated within a radius of 
five miles. Vadgaon, Padoli, Lohira, Morva, Nandgaon, Datala 
arc among a few villages which supply milk to Chandrapur. In 
the villages located on the bank of Wardha river and situated 
far away from Chandrapur town the villagers convert milk into 
butter and ghee and market these products in Chandrapur town 
on bazar days. In general there is scarcity of milk and the 
villages indicated above are not able to meet the requirement of 
Chandrapur town. The price of milk varies from 87 paise to 
Rs. 1.25 paise per patU (one paili=1.25 kg. approx.) while that of 
butter and ghee varies from Rs. 6 to 7 per kg. and from Rs. 10 
to 12 per kg. respectively. 

The villages Visapur, Bamni, Dahari, Lavani supply milk to 
Ballarshah town. Jn these villages particularly there are 
ample facilities for grazing. Dry fodder is also available in 
ample quantity. Feeding cattle on cotton-seed and cotton-seed 
cakes is common. I’his has definitely improved the milk yield. 
Mainly milk of buffaloes is sold in Ballarshah town and the price 
varies from 80 paise to Rs. 1.25 per paili. Daily 400 to 600 litres 
of milk is sold in .Ballarshah town even in summer ; the sales go 
well over 1,000 to 1,200 litres, in winter. Due to the heavy demand 
for milk, milk products are not prepared by the village people 
staying nearby. In case of the villages of Palasgaon, Rajura, 
Karmana, Ambaoli, Kotti, Tinni, which are located far away 
from the town usually the villagers convert milk into ghee and 
sell it in the town at the rate varying from Rs. 8 to 10 per kg. 
The existing conditions indicate an ample scope for the develop¬ 
ment of dairy industry in the vicinity of Ballarshah town. 
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According to the agricultural returns for 1906-07, the total 
area under irrigation in the district amounted to 50,109.434 hec¬ 
tares (1,23,823 acres) of which 47,914.822 hectares (1,18,400 acres) 
were irrigated from tanks. Prior to the famine of 1900, the area 
under irrigation varied from 60,702.900 to 64,149.760 hectares 
(1,50,000 to 1,60,000 acres), but that famine threw a vast quantity 
of land under insufficiently stable irrigation out of cultivation. 
Since 1902, however, when the irrigated area stood at less than 
44,515.460 hectares (1,10,000 acres) there was a fairly steady reco¬ 
very and more area was brought under irrigation. 

The chief sources of irrigation were the large lakes usually 
known as tanks, and the ponds known as boris. In 1906-07, 
there were about 1,500 large tanks and some 4,000 boris in the 
district. The best tanks in the district were usually found at the 
base of the hills in the Garbori pargana, and in the adjoining 
tracts of the Chandrapur and Warora tahsils ; Ghot, Rajgarh and 
Amgaon had also several very fine tanks. In Garbori almost 
every village had a large high level tank capable of irrigating 
an area up to 121.406 hectares (300 acres) and this pargana at 
that time was so studded with these reservoirs that it was called 
the ‘ Lake District ’ of Chandrapur. As far as irrigation was 
concerned Gunjewahi was the best protected pargana, Mul, 
Keljhaf, Talodhi, Garbori, Ghot and Wairagarh following in 
that order. Almost all the tanks in the district except those in 
Sironcha tahsil were fully utilised for irrigation purposes. Most 
of them were built during the reign of Gond kings who, under 
the system, of tukum grants, allowed each builder of a tank to 
hold the land irrigated by that tank rent-free for a term of years. 
The Sironcha tahsil once had a number of good tanks, but most 
of them were neglected and ultimately became useless for irriga¬ 
tion purpose. 

Most of the tanks in the district were constructed by the 
Kohlis, a caste apparently of Dravidian origin and parhaps akin 
to the Maria Gonds. As the builders of tanks the KohUs were 
then without equals in the district. Although they succeeded in 
irrigating Hand from those tanks they could not make provisions 
of good waste weirs. However, in those days the J&ohli malguzars 
were more alert than the Brahman malguzars in keeping then- 
tanks in effective working order and good cultivators of rice and 
cane. The Kohlis also exhibited a wonderful skill in arranging 
distributive channels and taking out levels. But it was somewhat 
curious that only a small portion of the men who had unparalleled 
proficiency in the construction of the tanks were rewarded with 
privileged tenure. 

Wells formed the next important sources of irrigation. In 
1906-07, the area irrigated from wells • amounted to 737.742 hec¬ 
tares (1,823 acres). The chief among the crops irrigated was the 
motasthal sugarcane crop. The leather mot vvorked by bullocks, 
the pole-lift and the hand-lift were the chief means employed for 
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raising water Irom wells. Sironcha tahsil was particularly the 
home of this type of irrigation. 

The remaining area of 1,456.870 hectares (3,600 acres) in the 
district was irrigated by gata cultivation and perennial springs. 
The gata system of cultivation was mostly prevalent in Brahma- 
puri areas. Mr. Hemingway’s description of the system runs 
thus; “ In the riverain groups of the Brahmapuri tahsil the 

cultivated lands contain heavy kanhar or bersi kanhar soil; a 
very large proportion of this is embanked, and in normal years 
grows both hharif und rabi crops. The kharif crop is invariably 
light rice, generally sown broadcast; this is reaped in October, 
and the fields are again ploughed and cropped with gram, linseed 
and rabi pulses ; occasionally wheat is the second crop. This 
system is quite distinct from the ordinary double-cropping, when 
pulses are sown as a catch-crop after rice ; here, the light rice is 
a “catch” crop, and the second harvest is the more important; 
but the profits from the cultivation are high, because the outturn 
of the rice is heavy, and the expenses of transplantation are 
saved.” 

The gata system of cultivation 'peculiar to the zamindaris, 
however, differs in details from the one described above. Its 
description' runs thus; “The essential condition of this- is a 
small valley with gently sloping sides and watered by a stream. 
Substantial timber dams are built across the stream at intervals 
during the hot weather, and arc continued on either wing by 
embankments of earth until they almost but not quite merge into 
the rising sides of the valley. A series of perhaps twenty such 
gatas may be constructed one below the other. When the rains 
come, a large shallow basin of water is dammed up above each 
gata, superfluous water being passed on to those below it by the 
escape passages left at the end of either wing or else casting over 
the top of the dam. Rice is planted in the shallow water thus 
held up, the irrigated area thus being above, not below, the dam. ” 

The perennial springs were eagerly seized upon by the Maria 
and guided in to small reservoirs for the purposes of his favourite 
jhilcm cultivation. The Sironcha tahsil, including the Ahiri 
zamindari, and the vicinity of the Mid hills were the chief 
localities in which these perennial springs occurred. 

The active history of Government enterprise in irrigation 
commenced, in respect of the district, with the inquiries made in 
1901-02 by the Irrigation Commission, In May 1902 the irriga¬ 
tion circle was formed and Chandrapur was then included in the 
Wainganga Independent Executive Charge having its head¬ 
quarters at Nagpur. Tanks at Tekri and Saighata were 
immediately taken in hand as small contract test-works for local 
labour, and drew well. The big Asola-Mendha scheme for which 
the original estimate was 4.81 lakhs was sanctioned by the then 
Government of India and put in hand shortly afterwards. In 
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September 1903, owing to the increasing burden of work, the 
South Wainganga Independent Sub-Division was formed and put 
in charge of an Assistant Engineer with headquarters at Chandra¬ 
pur, but the charge continued to grow in importance and in 
December 1905 it was constituted as a separate division under 
the name of the Mul Irrigation Division. 


In the beginning the irrigation was confined to tank work. 
The progress on major works was then impeded by scarcity of 
labour, particularly after the commencement of construction 
operations on the Gondia-Chandrapur Railway, and also by the 
difficulty of securing contractors who would carry out the work 
satisfactorily. The attention was, therefore, concentrated on the 
Asola-Mendha project. The revised estimate of this project 
amounted to Rs. 10.38 lakhs, and up to the end of February 1908 
work of the value of Rs. 3.16 lakhs had been completed. It was 
calculated that the tank when completed would irrigate an area 
of 8,093.720 hectares (20,000 acres), and command an area of 
16,187.440 hectares (40,000 acres), the water spread area would be 
18.907 km^ (7.3 sq. miles) and would submerge seven villages, 
while the distributaries would extend the whole length of the 
doab between the Wainganga and Andhari rivers. The only 
other major works were Ghorajhari and Khairi. Ghorajhari was 
expected to cost Rs. 8.33 lakhs, to irrigate 10,521.836 hectares 
(26,000 acres), and command 16,066.034 hectares (39,700 acres). 
TUI 1909 the work of the value of Rs. 1.15 lakhs was completed. 
Khairi was a smaller work costing about Rs. 1.17 lakhs. It was 
expected to irrigate 809.372 hectares (2,000 acres) and command 
1,031.949 hectares (2,550 acres). Up to the end of February 1908, 
Rs. 15,700 were spent on this work. The other major projects 
which were under preparation or revision during 1908-09 were 
Naleshwar, Katwan, Bhainskhandi, Kasarla, Bunder, Metapar, 
and Mohali Mokasa. The estimates for Naleshwar and Katwan 
were Rs. 5.62 lakhs and Rs. 1.24 lakhs, respectively ; the former was 
to protect 3,035.145 hectares (7,500 acres) and the latter 335.380 
hectares i(830 acres). 


Minor tank works were also undertaken either at the entire 
cost of Government or else on what is known as the grant-in-aid 
system. This system was devised by the Hon’ble Mr. Craddock, 
then Commissioner of the Nagpur Division. Under this system, 
half the cost of a tank in a malguzari village was to be borne by 
Government, and half by the malguzar, or by the malguzar and 
tenants jointly ; the part of the cost not borne by Government 
was to be advanced as a loan recoverable in small instalments. 
Six tanks were completed under this system till 1909. They 
were Mangrur (Rs. 8,500)b Saighata (Rs. 2,000), Meha (Rs. 1,700), 
Chichli (Rs. 1,400), Chargaon (Rs. 1,000) and Saoli (Rs. 8(X>). 
Of the minor works then undertaken wholly by the State the 
following were completed; Fauna (Rs. 5,800), Mahabara 


The figures in brackets indicate the total coat of each tank, 
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(Rs. 8,600), GKorpeth (Rs. 5,400), Junona (Rs. 14,600), Janala 
(Rs. 5,500), Tekri (Rs. 3,250) and Kunghada (Rs. 4,700). The last 
named was a particularly successful tank. The water dues 
amounting to Rs. 1,453 were recovered for the year 1904-05 from 
335.889 hectares (830 acres) irrigated by it, and in 1905-06, no less 
than 388.498 hectares (960 acres) of rice representing a full 
assessable revenue of Rs. 1,808 were recovered. Other minor 
irrigation works such as Kachapar (Rs. 9,500), Maregaon 
(Rs. 14,000), Paunpar (Rs. 33,600), Rudrapur (Rs. 16,000), and 
Itoli (Rs. 7,000) were practically completed at the end of the 
irrigation year 1906-07. The total area which all these works, 
both grant-in-aiii and State, as also those completed and those 
under construction, were expected to irrigate was 3,042.429 hec¬ 
tares (7,518 acres). By the end of that year the total expenditure 
of the State on tlie construction of minor irrigation works in the 
district since the inception of the irrigation programme amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 1,17,650. This expenditure was distributed thus: 
contributions to grant-in-aid tanks Rs. 5,100, expenditure on 
^tate minor works in rayatwari villages Rs. 59,843, on State minor 
works in malguzari villages Rs. 50,280, and on repairs-to tanks 
Rs. 2,427. 

The area irrigated from State minor works amounted to 
151.352 hectares (374 acres) in 1904-05, and it gradually increased 
to 453.248 hectares (1,120 acres) in 1905-06, and to 687.157 hec¬ 
tares (1,698 acres) in 1906-07. A sum of Rs. 1,976 was assessed 
as water dues in 1905-06 and the whole amount was recovered in 
that or the following year. In 1906-07 Rs. 2,949 were assessed as 
water dues, but only Rs. 70 of the current demand were collect- 
ed. Water was in many cases granted free. The water-rates at 
which the crops were then assessed in the district were Rs. 7 per 
acre for sugarcane, Rs. 2 for garden crops, and from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1.12 for field crops. The amount of irrigation done from 
grant-in-aid tanks, however, fell from 696.060 hectares (1,720 
acres) in 1904-05 to 230.671 hectares (570 acres) and 124.643 hec¬ 
tares (308 acres) in the two subsequent years. 

The irrigation works which were in operation in 1960-61 num¬ 
bered 22. Of these works 15 works are the same (either with 
some modifications or repairs) which were completed during the 
period between 1902 and 1909. As per the irrigation adminis¬ 
tration report for the year 1960-61, three works viz., Nimbala 
tank, Sitafam Peth Bandhara and Dina Nadi project were under 
construction. 

The irrigation works at present in the district include major 
irrigation works, medium irrigation works and minor irrigation 
works. The only major irrigation work in the district is Dina 
Nadi Project. Now (1966) there was no medium irrigation 
scheme under execution in the district. There are, however, 
three existing medium irrigation tanks. These tanks have been 
constructed during the pre-plan period and have irrigation 
potential of more than 4,0()0 acres. 
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The site of the major project under execution viz., Dina Nadi 
Project is near the village RegadL in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The 
project, as administratively approved for Rs. 226.91 lakhs, 
envisages construction of a 21.031 m. (69 feet) high earthen dam 
across Dina river and Koka nalla near the village Regadi. The 
project has a culturahle command of 12,488.610 hectares (30.860 
acres) of which an area of 12,342.923 hectares (30,500 acres) of 
mixed crop-pattern has been proposed to be irrigated by the pro¬ 
ject. The net capacity of the Dina lake would be 1,976 M. eft. 
whereas the gross capacity would be 2,160 M. eft. Only one 
canal taking off directly from the reservoir is proposed, which 
would be 32.187 km. (20 miles) in length, serving 45 villages of 
the Gadhchiroli tahsil. The construction work of the dam is 
yet to start. 


Medium and 
Minor 
irrigation 
works. 


There are three medium and twelve minor irrigation tanks in 
operatioti, and as against the 19,128.698 hectares (47,268 acres) of 
the irrigation potential created under these State tanks, 
18,462.872 hectares (45,598 acres) were irrigated in 1964-65. The 
following table gives details about these tanks: — 

TABLE No. 27 

Statement giving Information about the State Tanks in 
THE District, 1964-65. 


Tank 


(I) 


Medium Tanks. 
Asolamendha 

Ghorazheri 

Naleshwar 


Minor Tanks. 
Kuserla 


Khairee 

Gadmoushi 

Pawanpar 

Chindhi 

Malegaon 

Kunghara 

Rudrapur 

Junala 

Junnona 

Itoli 

Kinhi 


Tahsil 

(2) 


Irrigation 

Potential 

(in 

hectares)* 

(3) 

Area irrigated during 
1964-65 
(in hectares)* 

(4) (5) 

Brahmapuri 


9,914-807 

Kharif 

8,382-666 

Rabi 

245 644 

D<i. 


(24,500) 

3,844-517 

(20.714) 

4,445-680 

(607) 

179-276 

Do. 


(9,500) 

1,687-541 

(10.986) 

1,903-643 

(443) 

7-284 

Brahmapuri 


(4,170) 

485-623 

(4,704) 

424-111 

(18) 

63-940 

Do. 


(1,200) 

.829-606 

(1.048) 

382-428 

(158) 

Do. 


(2,050) 

352-077 

(945) 

413-994 

1-214 

Do. 


(870) 

283-280 

(1.023) 

198-701 

(3) 

26-709 

Do. 


(700) 

178-062 

(4911 

I97-89i 

(66) 

16-592 

Do. 


(440) 

114-526 

(489) 

95-910 

(41) 

4-047 

Gadhchiroli 


(283) 

586-795 

(237) 

634-548 

(10) 

16-187 

Chandrapur 


(1.450) 

169-968 

(1.568) 

71-225 

(40) 

2-833 

Do. 


,(420) 

212-460 

(176) 

250-500 

(7) 

54-633 

Do, 


(525) 

131-523 

(619) 

104-004 

(135) 

55-847 

Do. 


(325) 

137-593 

(257) 

114-931 

(138) 

15-378 

Brahmapuri 


(340) 

200-319 

(284) 

114-931 

(38) 

4-856 



(495) 

(284) 

(12) 


•Figurea in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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During the third Five-Year Plan, it was decided to renovate 
only the ex-malguzari tanks. Accordingly allocation of funds 
for the same was also earmarked. No new minor irrigation 
works were, therefore, proposed to be taken up during the Plan 
period. 

The total number of ex-malguzari tanks in the district, irrigat¬ 
ing more than 101.171 hectares (250 acres) individually and as 
such falling in the State sector, is 75. Of these 48 tanks are 
being repaired and renovated, the estimated cost being Rs. 89.47 
lakhs. Five more such tanks were proposed to be taken up 
either for repairing or for renovating the same in 1965-66. The 
following table gives information about the ex-malguzari tanks 
on which work is at present in progress;—■ 


TABLE No. 28 

Statement giving the List of Ex-malguzari Tanks under 
REPAIRS IN Chandrapur district, 1964-65. 


Ex~tnalguzari 

Tank 

Tahsil 

Gross 

estimated 

cost 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Present 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares* 

Proposed 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

Girgaon 

Brahmapuri 

2-75 

159-446 
(394) 

311-608 

(770) 

Tckadi 

Chandrapur 

0-99 

107-242 

(265) 

1)1-693 

(276) 

Murmadi 

Brahmapuri 

0-94 

102-790 

(254) 

122-215 

(302) 

Jankapur 

Do. 

0-86 

103-195 

(255) 

104-409 

(258) 

Gaidongari 

Do. 

1-28 

101-171 

(250) 

150-543 

(372) 

Saigaon Tukum 

Do. 

1-08 

I0I-98I 

(252) 

120-596 

(298) 

Samda 

Chandrapur 

1-38 

121-406 

(300) 

161-874 

(400) 

Bhatala 

Warora 

1-06 

141-640 

(350) 

141-640 

(350) 

Mul 

Chandrapur 

103 

105-218 

(260) 

105-218 

(260) 

Wadegaon 

Gadhchiroli 

1-11 

101-981 

(252) 

123-024 

(304) 

Pomburna 

Chandrapur 

1-42 

136-784 

(338) 

165-516 

(409) 

Hirapur 

Gadhchiroli 

1-20 

123-024 

(304) 

134-356 

(332) 

Talodhi-Makasa 

Do. 

1-71 

152-162 

(376) 

174-824 

(432) 


*Figut«s in bracket* indicate area in acres. 
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Ex-malguzari 

Tank 

(1) 

Tahsil 

(2) 


Gross 

estimated 

cost 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

(3) 

Present 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares*" 

(4) 

Proposed 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares* 

(5) 

Elgoor 

Sironcha 


1-29 

128-690 

(318) 

183-323 

(453) 

Pathari .. ., 

Brahmapuri 


1-29 

128-690 

(318) 

164-302 

(406) 

Mendki ,. 

Do. 


1-09 

104-004 

(257) 

112-503 

(278) 

Bhui Tukum 

Do. 


M3 

116-540 

(288) 

131-523 

(325) 

Ekara ., 

Dc. 


1-80 

131-118 

(324) 

184-537 

(456) 

Kasari ,. 

Gadhchiroli 


1-31 

110'074 

(272) 

146-092 

(361) 

Rawanwadi .. 

Do, 


2-41 

123-400 

(305) 

283-280 

(700) 

Chargaon ,« .. 

Brahmapuri 


MO 

113-312 

(280) 

114-526 

(283) 

Govindpur .. 

Do. 


1-05 

111-289 

(275) 

109-670 

(271) 

Walani 

Do. 


1-45 

■ 

148-115 

(366) 

153-376 

(379) 

Userla-Mendha 

<Do. 


2-08 

165-112 

(408) 

194-000 

(480) 

Palasgaon Jat 

Do. 


MO 

110-074 

(272) 

118-168 

(292) 

Navtalao 

Warora 


1-67 

134-760 

(333) 

172-396 

(426) 

Piperda 

Do. 


1-24 

101-171 

(250) 

135-570 

(335) 

Kargatta 

Do. 


1-08 

113-312 

(280) 

113-312 

(280) 

Kaj^ilsar 

Do. 


1-33 

115-740 

(286) 

131-523 

(325) 

Kosambi 

Brahmapuri 


1-46 

141-640 

(350) 

179-276 

(443) 

Golbhuj 

Chandrapur 


2-52 

29-542 

(73) 

267-093 

(660) 

Rajoli 

Do. 


5-59 

283-280 

(700) 

785-091 

(1,940) 

Adyal 

Brahmapuri 

" 

2-31 

140-021 

(346) 

239-574 

(592) 


A*179— 


Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 28 — conld. 


Ex-malguzari 

Tank 

(1) 

Tahsil 

(2) 

Gross 

estimated 

cost 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

(3) 

Present 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares 
(4) 

Proposed 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares 

(5) 

Gadhehiroli 

Gadhehiroli 

2-25 

210-841 

(521) 

231-480 

(572) 

Visora 

Do. 

1-34 

117-359 

(290) 

156-209 

(385) 

Dongargaon 

Chandrapur 

4-27 

149-734 

(370) 

443-536 

(1.096) 

Rajgatta 

Gadhehiroli 

2-04 

103-195 

(255) 

233-099 

(576) 

Motegaon 

Warora 

2-14 

153-781 

(380) 

261-832 

(647) 

Ratnapur 

ItrahmapUri ,. 

2-23 

209-627 

(518) 

229-052 

(566) 

AUewahi 

Do. ,, 

3-83 

455-676 

(1,126) 

479-553 

(1,185) 

Nawargaon ,. 

Do. 

2-59 

235-932 

(583) 

293-802 

(726) 

Wasera 

Gadhehiroli 

3-23 

167-135 

(413) 

392-140 

(969) 

Sheoni 

Brahmapuri 

2-35 

209-627 

(518) 

258-594 

(639) 

Palasgaon 

Warora 

2-40 

144-068 

275-186 




(356) 

(680) 

Adegaon 

Do. 

1'64 

101-576 

(251) 

159-851 

(395) 

Tambegadi'Mendha 

Brahmapuri 

3-39 

110-074 

(272) 

362-194 

(895) 

Chop 

Gadhehiroli 

306 

124-238 

(307) 

331-842 

(820) 

Sawargaon .. 

Brahmapuri 

1 

1-90 

154-995 

(383) 

184-537 

(456) 


•Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 

Tab’e No, 29 give!? the details of the irrigatioii works in the district. 
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Rudrapur Tank .. .. 4'828 km. (3 miles) from Saoli village .. .. Chandrapur .. .. 1908 O'l 335-080 169-968 

(828) (420) 

Kunghwa Tank .. .. 32-187 km. (20 miles) from Gadhchiroli .. .. Gadhchiroli .. .. 1910 0-16 7^2-375 586-795 
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The adoption of appropriate varieties or strains of crops 
suitable for the tract is an important factor that contributes to 
improving food production. Very often the agriculturists pick 
up selected earheads from healthy and vigorous plants at the 
time of harvesting and preserve them till the next sowing season. 
Nowadays, however, under the Grow More Food campaign, the 
State Government has given more emphasis to evolving high 
yielding strains of various crops. Accordingly research stations 
as well as the seed farms have been established at numerous 
places. The Seed and Demonstration F^rm at Sindewahi in 
Brahmapuri tahsil, for example, is carrying out experiments on 
the paddy crop. This centre commands an area of 85.923 hec¬ 
tares (212.32 acres). Besides, there are nine seed farms which 
provide improved seeds to farmers. The combined area of these 
farms is 244.572 hectares (604.35 acres). These farms mainly 
multiply improved seeds of jowar, paddy and wheat. The im¬ 
proved seeds of pulses like tur and gram, and cotton and sesamum 
are also evolved. These improved seeds are distributed to the 
farmers through the ZiLla Parishad and the Panchayat Samitis. 
In order to increase the supply of the improved seeds, the system 
usually followed is that the nucleus seed obtained from the Gov¬ 
ernment farms is multiplied at the farms of registered seed 
growers. The seed is then purchased by the Agriculture depaft- 
ment and then distributed to the farmers in the district. 

In addition, various schemes such as (i) multiplication and 
distribution of improved seeds, establishment of a seed village 
scheme, and (ii) a scheme for hybrid seed production programme 
are also implemented in the district to increase the supply of 
improved seeds. 


Under the first scheme aij entire village is selected for multi¬ 
plying the improved seeds. Accordingly in 1965 one village was 
selected from the whole of the Chandrapur district. The num¬ 
ber of such villages increased to 33 during 1966-67. Nowadays 
every Panchayat Samiti ha® about four to live such villages from 
which seed supply is procured. A special staff which consists of 
an agricultural assistant per seed village and one agriculture 
officer for every three Panchayat Samitis is appointed to execute 
the scheme. 


Another scheme for hybrid seed production was launched in 
the district in 1966. One hybrid seed production officer and one 
agricultural officer have been appointed to implement the scheme 
in the district. In 1966-67 the district was excluded from the 
hybrid seed production programme. In the following year, 
however, the Government has permitted the Agriculture depart¬ 
ment to take up the hybrid seed production programme in the 
district. Accordingly 230 quintals of hybrid jowar and 70 
quintals of hybrid maize were supplied by Agriculture depart¬ 
ment. 
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It has been a constant struggle of man to compensate for the 
deficiencies of land by means of irrigation, manures including 
chemical fertilizers, improved strains of seeds, improved agricul¬ 
tural implements, etc. With the help of these he has succeeded 
to a great exttuit in raising the output from land. Of these 
measures irrigation and manures, if they are simultaneously 
made available, yield better results. Since long, the application 
of manure has been an essential feature of agricultural opera¬ 
tions in the disirict. It has been recorded in the old gazetteer of 
the district that even before 1909, the cultivators freely employed 
the manure in tlie rice tracts both for rice and sugarcane. The 
only forms of manure which were then common 'were the cattle 
droppings and house-sweepings. These were kept in an open pit 
till May when the stock was carted to the fields and dumped 
down m situ in heaps. The cultivators did not care either to 
store the manure in a scientific way by digging up a pit or pre¬ 
vent manure from losing its qualitative contents by evaporation 
when dumped in heaps in the fields. Such heaps were mixed 
with soil after the first showers of the monsoon. Many culti¬ 
vators, as they do now, used to keep several cattle simply for the 
sake of obtaining their manure. The most heavily manured 
crops then were rice and sugarcane, particularly the latter, for 
which the expensive process of picketing goats and. sheep on the 
field at night was ordinarily employed. The charge for picketing 
a flock for twelve days was Rs. 4. In the open tracts, cotton and 
wheat were oft«-n manured and jowar occasionally. Except in 
the Warora tahsil, comparatively little use was made of manure 
in these tracts. 

With the implementation of planning in the post indepen¬ 
dence pcriorl the conditions, however, have changed. The 
chemical fertilisers have come to be adopted on a large scale. 
The information regarding the scientific storage of manure in a 
pit and the method of ^plying the chemical fertilisers to 
variou.s crops are being disseminated by the official staff as well 
as by the social workers. The common cultivator, however, is 
gradually getting acquainted with these modern methods. In 
the rural areas of the district the fertilisers are distributed 
through the co operative societies which in turn get the stock of 
fertilisers from the organisation at the district level. The 
farmers are also induced by the Panchayat Samitis and the Zill'a 
Parishad to increase the supply of manure by digging up com¬ 
post pits and folkiwing the method of green manuring, etc. The 
efforts in this direction are also strengthened by launching State 
sector schemes such as the development of local manurial resour¬ 
ces, fertiliser and varietal trial scheme and the simple manurial 
trials scheme. The first scheme has been in operation in the dis¬ 
trict since 1962, and includes four sub-schemes viz., (1) town 
(urban) compost, ^ (2) rural compost, (3) green manuring, and 
(4) hand flush latrine. The object of this scheme is to induce the 
urban centres i.e„ municipal committees, cantonment boards and 
bigger village panebayats having a population of 5,000 and above 
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to start the work of composting from night soil and other 
organic town waste. A jpompost Inspector having the whole dis¬ 
trict as his jurisdiction is appointed under the officer incharge of 
Residuary Activities to execute the scheme in the district. The 
production of town compost under the scheme in the district 
during 1966-67 was 5,059.680 metric tonnes (4.980 tons) of which 
1,491.996 metric tonnes (1,468.5 tons) have been distributed. 
Under the scheme of hand flush latrines, 600 latrine sets have 
been distributed in the district. 

Very often sann hemp is cultivated mainly as a green manure 
crop. When it is grown for this purpose, its seed is sown soon 
after the commencement of the monsoon showers. The crop is 
sown thick and grows very fast. After about two months its 
vegetative growth is mixed with soil by ploughing and levelling 
it. It adds a good percentage of nitrogen to the soil. 

The execution of the other two schemes, viz., fertiliser and 
varietal trial scheme and the simple tnanurial trials scheme, is 
more in the nature of research. Its main object is to conduct 
fertiliser and varietal trials to observe the effects of the fertiliser 
over different varieties of a crop. The following statement shows 
the progress so far achieved imder the scheme;'— 


(1) 

Paddy 

irrigated 

(2) 

Kharif 

trials 

(3) 

Rabi 

trials, 

jowar 

(4) 

(I) No. of trials placed during 1967 

100 

100 

90 

(2) No. of trials laid out . . 

63 

75 

6 

(3) No. of trials failed 

37 

25 

84 


Jowar stem borer (chilo zonellus, Swinh \ : 

The caterpillars are dirty white with many spots on the body 
and with a brown head. The full-grown caterpillar measures 
about jA" to in length. The moths are straw-coloured with 
forewings pale yellowish grey having minute dots on the apical 
margin and white hind wings. 

The caterpillars bore inside the stems causing thereby the 
drying of the central shoots called ‘dead hearts’. Due to this 
stems and leaves turn red. The extent of damage is about 
4 to 5 per cent. 

Being an internal feeder, only preventive measures as given 
below are found practicable and economic: (1) The affected 
plants should be pulled out along with the caterpillars inside and 
destroyed promptly. (2) After harvest of the crop stubble? 
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should be collected and burnt to destroy the hibernating larvae. 
(3) The fodder to be fed to cattle should be cut into small pieces 
and fed. 

Army worms (^cirphis unipuncta): 

Full-grown caterpillars are I" to lyi" long, smooth, stout¬ 
bodied, dull greenish coloured with broad light-coloured strips 
running along its length on either side of the body. They are 
found in the central whorl of plants, or may remain under 
stubbles around the plants under soil. 

The caterpillars feed on leaves mostly at night, while during 
the day they roDain hidden in the whorl or in the clods under¬ 
ground. They migrate from one field to another when their food 
is exhausted and hence the pest is called ‘army worms’. The 
pest is active from June to November. Kharif crops sufEer more 
from it than rahi crops. It is observed that when a long dry 
spell follows a good start of the monsoon, the pest assumes 
epidemic form. 

The pest can be controlled by adopting the following 
measures: (1) Collection of egg masses and their destruction, 
(2) If the attack is localised caterpillars may be collected and 
destroyed, (3) After the harvest of the crop, the infested fields 
should be ploughed to expose pupae. Insecticidal measures have 
been found very effective. Five per cent BHC or endrin dust, if 
properly dusted at the rate of 30 lbs. per acre, successfully, con¬ 
trols the pest. Dusting done in the evening, especially if there 
is less breeze, is more effective as the pest is a night feeder. If 
water is ea.sily available, 50 per cent BHC wettable powder may 
be used as a spray after diluting 1 lb. in 25 gallons of water. 
About 80 to 100 gallons of spray per acre are needed to control 
the pest satisfactorily, depending on the size Of the crop. 5 per 
cent BHC poison bait, when broadcast in the evening, will also 
control the pest, for crops like nachani, if it does not rain, and if 
the soil is dry. 

Hoppers and aphids (Peregrinus maidis, Ashm and Rhopalo- 
siphum maidis, F): 

Delphacids (Peregrinus maidis, Ashm and Aphids (Rhopalo- 
siphum maidHs, F.) and responsible for causing the sugary secre¬ 
tion on jowar locally known as chikia. It is quite severe especi¬ 
ally on rahi jowar. Delphacids are wedge-shaped, greenish, 
brown in colour with blackish spots on wings. Aphids are 
oblong and dark brown in colour having two projections called 
cornicles on the: dorsal side of the abdomen. It is mostly found 
in the wingless stage. 

Sugary secretion is seen on the leaves of the plant and also in 
the whorl. Ultimately the growing shoot of the plant is damag¬ 
ed and further growth is checked. 
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The problem of sugary disease is still under investigation ; how¬ 
ever, spraying with 0.02 per cent diazinon, thiometon, endrin or 
dusting with 5—10 per cent BHC dust @ 20 lbs. per acre help in 
reducing the intensity of infestation of these pests. 

Wheat stem-borer (Sesamia inferens, Wlk.)’. 

The full-fed caterpillar is about one inch long, flesh coloured, 
smooth with a black head and dark spots on the body. Each 
dark spot bears a hair. They are found inside the stems of the 
affected plants. The moths are small and are straw-coloured. 
Their forewings have a marginal dark line and the hind wings 
arc white. 

The caterpillar bores inside the stem thus causing the drying 
of the central shoots then called ‘dead hearts’. While entering 
the shoot, the initial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl 
gives rise to numerous holes on the leaves which develop later on, 
Drying of the plant often leads to reddening of stems and leaves. 

Being internal feeders, only preventive measures are found 
practicable and economic. In the early stage of infestation, the 
stems of plants showing dead hearts should be pulled out along 
with the caterpillars and they should be destroyed promptly. 
After the harvest of the crop, the stubbles should be collected 
and burnt so as to destroy the hibernating larvae. After harvest¬ 
ing the crop, wheat stalks which are used as fodder should be 
stored in the form of cut fodder. 

Gram pod borer (Heliothis armigera obsalata ) : 

The caterpillars are greenish with darker broken grey lines 
along the sides of the body. They are I^" to 2" in length when 
full-grown. They feed on tender foliage and young pods. They 
make holes in the pods and eat the developing seeds by inserting 
the anterior half portion of their body inside the pods. 

Preventive measures include hand picking of caterpillars and 
their destruction in the early stages of attack. Thorough 
ploughing after harvesting the crop in order to expose pupae is 
also often resorted to. The pest can be controlled by 0.2 per cent 
DDT spray obtained by diluting 1 lb. of 50 per cent water dis¬ 
persible DDT powder in 25 gallons of water. About 60 to 80 
gallons on a young crop and 100 gallons on a grown up drop are 
generally required. 

Aphids: They are small, black soft-bodied insects found on the 
lower side of leaves. It is a very important pest as it reduces the 
vitality and yield of plants by sucking the sap and also acts as 
the vector of a serious virus disease commonly known as 
‘Rosette’ of groundnut. The pest is of sporadic occurrence in 
most parts of the State, hut in Khandesh it frequently takes the 
form of an epidernic. The control measures are the same as 
those for aphids on safflower ; 10 per cent BHC dust also gives 
some relief. 
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The swarming caterpillar (spodoptera mauritia, Boisd): 

The full-grown caterpillars measure l'/^" to Ij^" long, dark 
greenish with slight yellow tinge. They can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from other caterpillars by the presence of white 
longitudinal dorsal stripes along the length of their body. Their 
heads are dark. 

Immediately on hatching, the caterpillars feed on grass or 
young- paddy seedlings. They are active only at night, and 
during the day tliey hide in leaf sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil 
if it is not flooded. 

Preventive measures include protection of seed beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg masses and 
their destruction. The caterpMlars during the day-time hide 
under clods, so trapping them under planks or small bunches of 
dry grass mav he tried. Dragging a rope across the field may be 
resorted to after Hooding the affected fields so that caterpillars in 
the leaf sheaths and whorls drop into the water. After the 
harvest of the crop, the affected fields should be ploughed to 
expose the pupae. The pest can also be successfully controlled 
by dusting 5 per cent BHC at the rate of 20 to 30 lbs. per acre. 
The dusting if done in the evening will give better control as the 
caterpillars come out to feed at night. Where rains are frequent, 
spraying BH(1 water dispersible powder by diluting, 5 lbs. of 
50 per cent BHC in 100 gallons of water can be tried. 60 to 100 
gallons of spray per acre should be used for effective control. 

The Rice Case Worms (Nymphulia Depunctalis Guen .) : 

The full-grown caterpillars, are greenish white, J/i" long and 
semi-aquatic and generally feeding on foliage inside tubular 
cases formed of pieces of paddy leaves. The caterpillars cut the 
paddy leaves into short lengths, construct tubular cases and 
remain inside them while feeding. 

Preventive measures Include removal and destruction of the 
tubular cases along with the caterpillars. In the early stages of 
the crop before flowering, rope-dragging may be tried to dis¬ 
lodge the cattTpillars after flooding the infested field and putting 
a little crude oil into it. Insecticides recommended for the blue 
beetle and hispa will also control the pest to some extent. But 
one part of pyrethrum extract in 600 parts of water or 0.375% 
DDT spray obtained by mixing 7 to 8 lbs. of 50% water disper¬ 
sible powder in 100 gallons of water has shown better results. 

Thrips and mites: These pests suck the cell sap due to which 
the leaves get badly curled. It is locally known as churda murda’ 
disease. The extent of damages is about 25%. 

0.2% BHC f sulphur (wettable) effectively controls the 

disease. 0.02% endrin-l-wettable sulphur {1:1) or 0.02% 

diazinon or 0,025% dieldrine + sulphur (1:1) are also found to 

be equally effective. 

A-179—23-A. 
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Spotted boll worm (Earias fabia, S. E. insulana, B.): 

The adults of the former have pale white upper wings with a 
greenish band in the middle, while the adults of the latter have 
the upper wings completely greenish. The caterpillars of both 
the species, however, are brownish white and have a dark head 
and prothoracic shield. They have a number of black and 
brown spots on the body. The full fed larvae measures about 
in length. The other boll worms are pink in colour and with 
brown heads. 

In the case of spotted boll worms, the caterpillars bore into 
the growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage of the crop. 
Later on when the flower buds appear the larvae bore into them 
and then enter the bolls by making holes which are plugged 
with excreta. The infested buds and bolls open prematurely. 
The caterpillars of the pink boll worm on the other band never 
attack the shoots. They feed inside the bolls and make them 
drop down. The pest is more harmful to American cotton 
varieties than to the Indian ones. As the caterpillars bore the 
bolls, the entry holes get closed and it becomes difficult to spot 
out the afEected bolls until such bolls drop down. The pest is 
active from July to December, while the winter season is passed 
in the larval stage. 

The controlling measures of the pest include: (1) Fumigation 
of seed before sowing with carbon-di-sulphide @ 2 ozs. per 
15 cu. feet or heating the seed at 145° F. to destroy the hibernat¬ 
ing pmk boll worm larvae. (2) Six dustings with 10% DDT-f 2% 
lindane -I- 40% sulphur mixture or with 1% endrin dust and 
(3) Six sprayings at fortnightly intervals with 1 oz. of 20% E. C. 
endrin in 4—6 gallons of water starting from a month prior to 
flowering. It is desirable to add an equal quantity of sulphur to 
avoid mite incidence. 

Red cotton bug [Dysdercus singulatus. Fabr.): 

The adults and nymphs suck plant sap and greatly impair the 
vitality of .the plant. They also feed on the seeds and lower 
their oil content. The excreta of these insects soils the lint. 

The pest can be controlled by collecting the adults and nymphs 
in large numbers by shaking them in a tray containing little 
kerosene added to ordinary water. In case the pest becomes 
serious, the crop may be treated with 5% BHC. 

Jassids [Empoasca devoMans, Dist.): 

The adult is wedge-shaped about 2 mm. long and pale green in 
colour. The front wings have a black spot on their posterior 
parts. The nymphs are wingless and are found in large numbers 
on the lower surfaces of leaves. They walk diagonally in relation 
to their body. 
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Aphids (Aphis gossypii, Glover): 

The adult is oblong about I mm. long and dark yellowish 
green in colour. It is mostly found in the wingless stage. The 
nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from the leaves due to 
which the leaves turn yellowish and dry. 

The pest can he effectively controlled by spraying nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of 1 Ih. in 80 gallons of water with 5 Ihs. of 
soap. Spraying with pyrethrum extract in the proportion of one 
part in 1,000 parts of water also gives satisfactory results. Nearly 
80 to 100 gallons of spray are required per acre. DDT should 
not be used for controlling the aphids. 2 ozs. to 4 ozs. of endrin 
per acre or 0.01% to 0.02% parathion are also effective against 
cotton aphids 

Mealy bugs (F^rrisiana virgata, CKLL.): 

The adult female is pale yellow in colour and her body is 
covered with white meal and glossy threads. Her average length 
is 2.6 to .4 mms. Newly hatched nymphs are light yellow in 
colour. The male adult is rarely winged. Adults and nymphs 
are seen congregating on the lower surface of the leaves and 
shoots of cotton plants. Both the adults and nymphs suck the 
juice of the leaves and tender shoots, with the result that the 
plant gives a stunted and whitish appearance. The feeding also 
causes curling ami chlorosis. 

Sprayine with 1% fish oil rosin soap. 0.0.4% diazinon or para¬ 
thion and 0.10% malathion helps in reducing the pest infestation. 

Mites (Eriophes gossypii, Bank): 

The adults arc minute with an oval body and four pairs of 
legs. They are usually found on the lower surfaces of leaves. 

The nymphs and adults usually feed on the lower surface of 
the leaves. In case of severe infestation complete defoliation of 
Lants is caused. Spraying of O.OS % aramite, 0.03 % dieWoro- 
enzilic acid (akar) and 0.02% parathion and 0.02 % sulphur 
effectively control the pest. 


Both the nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from the leaves 
as a result of winch the leaf margin turns yellowish and in case 
of excessive infc.station etiolation and drying up of leaves follow¬ 
ed by stunted grov/th take place. 

5% DDT dust mixed with an equal quantity of sulphur at the 
rate of 15 to 20 lbs. per acre effectively controls the pest. 
However, the use of DDT alone should be discouraged as many 
times it leads to excessive increase in aphid or mite population. 
DDT and sulphur mixture should not he used for Indian or 
Asiatic cotton, as sulphur scorches these varieties severely. 
O. 2% spray of DDT 50% water dispersible and sulphur water 
dispersible is very effective against jas.sids. 4 ozs. or 2 ozs. of 
endrin per acre or 0.01% to 0.02% parathion also effectively 
control the pest. 
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Tur plume moth (Exelustes atomosa) : 

The full-grown caterpillars are about long, greenish brown 
in colour and fringed with short hairs and spines. They bore 
into green pods and feed on the developing seeds. 

Preventive measures are the collection of caterpillars by shak¬ 
ing shoots and pods in small trays containing kerosenised water 
and avoiding to take leguminous crops in the same fields in 
successive years. The insecticidal measures given under the 
gram pod borer can be tried with advantage. 


Of Sesamum. The pests of sesamum are the gall fly, the sphinx-caterpillar, 
and the pod-sucking bug. Gall fly (Aspondylia sesami Felt) 
pili : The adult is like a small delicaet mosquito. The maggots 
are found inside the young flowers. The irritation causes gall 
formation and interferes with the process of pod formation. The 
insecticidal measures are not yet worked out. Preventive mea¬ 
sures such as clipping and destroying the infested buds can be 
followed. 


Diseases. Paddy blast (Karpa)'. 

Of Paddy. disease is first manifested on leaves as small spindle- 

shaped brown spots with white centres. These spots grow in 
size and coalesce with each other. If the attack is at the time of 
emergence of the earheads, the necks are rotten and turned 
black. Such heads may not develop grains. If the attack is after 
the formation of grains, the necks do not support the weight of 
the panicles. The disease is prevalent on seedlings during July 
and August and on grown up crops during September-November. 

The controlling measures include: (1) spraying of Bordeaux 
mixture 3ill:50 or any copper compound containing 50% 
metallic copper, (2) seed treatment with organo mercuria, and 
(3) dipping the seedlings in Bordeaux mixture before trans¬ 
planting. 

Bacterial Blight of paddy (karpa or kad karpa): 

Some water soaked streaks and yellow bacterial ooze are seen 
at the margins. The disease is prevalent during August and 
September. The disease can be controlled by destroying the 
debris of the plants after harvest and also by spraying the 
mixture of endrin 0.02% and copper oxychloride 0.3% three 
times at an interval of 20 days. 

Black stem rust (tambera): 

Of Wheat. The disease appears as reddish brown elongated linear eruptive 

spots known as pustules mostly on stem and also on leaves, leaf 
sheath and awns in early part of the season. When the pustules 
are rubbed by thumb, a brownish powden smears on the surface 
of the thumb. This reddish brown powder contains spores called 
uredospores. Later on the endophytoc mycelium gives second 
type of black coloured sori or black pustules at the same erupted 
spot or side by side. The black pustules contain blackish powder 
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consisting oi: spores called telentospores, or last spores. The CHAPTER 4, 
disease occurs trom November to February. Resistant varieties T 7~ 
viz., Kenphad — 25, MED — 345, KCN, riy — 65. NI — 917, 

Nl — 315, NI 146, NI — 284 — 5, NI — 28, NI — 62, for irrigation, 
irrigated crops and selection 59, and 125 for dry crops can be Diseases. 
grown to control the disease. Of Wheat. 

Loose smut (kani and kajati): 

The rachis and awns are affected and loose blackish powder is 
formed in place of grains. The blackish powder consists of 
spores of tfte fungus. The disease is prevalent from January to 
March. The following special method has been evolved to 
control the disease effectively. 

Soak the seed im cold water from 8 to 12 a.m. during the first 
fortnight of May, then spread the seed on galvanised iron sheets 
in hot sun for tour hours and stir the seed periodically. Subse¬ 
quently dry the seed in shade. After the drying, treat the seed 
with insecticides like D. D. T. and B. H. C. 

Tikka: 

Some conspicuous round purplish brown spots appear on the of Groundnut, 
small plants. The spots later on increase in size and become 
blackish in colour. The spots caused by cercospora arachidicola 
are irregular, circular, black often confluent, varying in size 
from 1 mm. to 1 cm. in diameter and surrounded by a yellowish 
zone, blending into green. While the spots caused by cercospora 
personata are more or less circular, varying in size trom 1 mm. 
to 7 mm. dark brown to black in colour and the lower surface of 
the spots marked with concentric stromatic rings of conidio- 
phores. The spots arc surrounded by a bright yellow halo. The 
disease occurs from August to October, 

The disease can be effectively controlled by spraying the crop 
in the third week of J uly with 3: 3: 50 Bordeaux mixture or any 
copper fungicide containing 50% metallic copper. A second 
spraying in the month of August and a third one in the third 
week of September give good results. Dusting with 200-300 
mesh sulphur (al 15-20 lbs. per acre can also control the disease. 

In historical times the district which was under the Gonds land 
first passed under the Maratha rule and then under the British Revenue 
rule. These rules had their own systems of land revenue which 
they imposed upon the district. Under the Gonds, the system 
of land revenue was founded on what could be termed as a purely 
rayatwari basis. Without actually asserting a definite title in the 
ownership of the soil, the State claimed a right to share in its 
produce, and possessed a fairly elaborate organisation for the 
realisation of its dues. The whole of the khalsa area of the 
district was then subdivided into Killas consisting of a varying 
number of villages, each kilLa being under a killedar or a diwan, 
assisted by an establishment, the chief officers of which were the 
Deshmukh, Deshpande and Sir Mukaddam who held an inter¬ 
mediate position between the kUtedai and the village officials. 
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Later, when the Marathas took over, they removed these inter¬ 
mediate officials, retaining only the general manager, who was 
then called kamaishdar and whose charge was styled a pargana, 
the keeper of the government accounts, afterwards called phad- 
nazfis, and the warar pandia or recorder of the village accounts. 
Of the village officials, the patel was the most important. He 
served as an agent of Government for apportioning and collect¬ 
ing the revenue as assessed on his village and was absolutely 
responsible for its payment. He also possessed a subordinate and 
rather undefined judicial authority. As a remuneration for 
this agency and responsibility, the patel received rent-free land 
or money usually equivalent nominally to one-fourth of the 
Government demand, but actually amounting to not more than 
one-sixth of that demand when various customary deductions 
had been made. The office was neither saleable nor hereditary, 
although in actual practice it very commonly passed from father 
to son. The patel was assisted by a pandia, or village accountant 
and a kotwal. 

All village lands were held on a yearly lease, granted to the 
cultivators by the patel. No cultivator was entitled to hold the 
same fields in perpetuity, nor was it the practice to grant leases 
for more than one year. 

Under the British, between 1818 and 1830 the levy of bar gam 
Was abolished. Settlements were made at first for two, then for 
three, and lastly for five years. At the three years settlement, a 
system of progressive assessment known as the tahut' bandobasd 
was very generally introduced into the Brahmapuri and Chimur 
parganas. Preference was given to existing patels, provided that 
they offered a reasonably high rate for their villages. An impor¬ 
tant change was effected in the position of the lagfvan, which 
now became the basis for the assessment instead of being, as 
heretofore, a mere record of the distribution of the aggregate 
village assessment. The change was fatal to the trustworthiness 
of the lagwan, since patels had now an object in understating the 
rents. 

In 1853, an end was put to the previous revenue systems by 
the lapse of the Nagpur kingdom to the British government. In 
1862-63, the first regular settlement was started and was com¬ 
pleted in 1868-69. The conferment of the proprietary status upon 
the patels was the remarkable feature of the first settlement. 

But these patels had fallen into the habit of making illicit 
gains out of their rayats to supplement their legal allowance. In 
1860, the then Government of India formally sanctioned the 
conferment of proprietary rights upon patels, by this time re¬ 
named malguzairsi, a term borrowed from the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. The actual rental demand, except in the case of privi¬ 
leged tenants, was left to the discretion of the malguzars. How¬ 
ever, the conferment of the occupancy status on tenants — at — 
will turned the tables on the malguzars, In addition to deciding 
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the proprietary title to villages, the proprietary titles were award¬ 
ed to plots. The following classes of holders were given proprie¬ 
tary rights in their plots in the khalsa: — 

(1) In villages where the standing of the malguzars did not 
exceed 20 years, all rayats of 12 years occupancy and over who 
had held their plots longer than the malguzars had held the 
village ; 

(2) In villages where the standing of the malguzars exceeded 
20 year.s, those rayats who had materially improved their plots 
and had held such plots longer than the malguzars had held 
the village; 

(3) Relations of present malguzars. or of former patch, who 
were holding rent free, or at favourable and fixed rates ; 

(4) Holders of privileged tenure plots; and 

(5) Holders of resumed privileged tenure plots. Altogether 
3,914 holdings with an area of 46587.110 hectares (107,706 acres) 
and a revenue demand of Rs. 31,509 were thus awarded in 
proprietary right. 

Besides these jiroprietary plots there were various other hold¬ 
ings in the khalsa. They were mukasa, nakta, and tukum. Of 
these mukasa grants were theoretically absolutely revenue free 
having been granted either in charity, or for the subsistence of 
relatives or retainers of the sovereign, or in reward for military, 
religious or other services. Makta grants were given at a fixed 
annual demand, in theory not liable to alteration, the grantee 
undertaking to improve cultivation or bring jungle under the 
plough. The tukum grant, one of the most ancient and admira¬ 
ble features of the Gond system, invested the builder of a tank 
with as much land as the tank could water, at a fixed demand 
which was in theory not open to enhancement. Under the 
Marathas, makta and tukum grants were attached upon the death 
of the holder, hut were usually renewed on payment of heavy 
nazrana by the heir. Muleasa grants were usually allowed to 
pass to a successor without a fine. 

The tenant classes were accorded high protection. Absolute 
occupancy rights were granted in the khedsa parganas to the 
rayats whose possession carried with it something of a hereditary 
character, who had expended such capital on their fields as to 
give them some special title, who were relations of present 
malguzars, or former patch, rayats of new villages who had held 
their fields since the villages were founded, or since their fields 
had been reclaimed from the jungle, who held there fields from a 
date antecedent to the proprietor’s connection with the village as 
landlord, rayats cultivating land which had descended to them 
by inheritance, provided the hereditary possession had lasted 
not less than 20 years, and to the rayats of villages in which the 
malguzar was an absentee and had held under 20 years. About 
the tenants-at-will, they were promoted to the occupancy class. 
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The first settlement was , thus for twenty years and expired in 
1889. The revision settlement operations, therefore, were started 
in 1897 but this work had to be postponed till 1906 due to the 
famine conditions which prevailed between 1897 and 1906. This 
revision settlement was guaranteed for twenty years. 

Because of its size (the district is still the largest one in the 
State) and diversity of natural conditions prevailing in it, the 
district at the time of second revision settlement was divided 
into two parts. The first such division consisted of Chandrapur, 
Warora and Brahmapuri tahsils to the west of Wainganga river 
and which contained malguzari and myatwari villages. The 
second comprised Gadhchiroh and Sironcha tahsils to the east of 
the river. These tahsils as compared to those in the first divi¬ 
sion were very backward due to dense forests and scanty commu¬ 
nications. In these tahsils the Zamindari system was followed 
in the main. This second revision settlement again guaranteed 
for another twenty years was introduced in 1920-21 and lasted till 
1940-41. 

Under the malguzari system, the malguzar was allowed to 
manage the village on payment of revenue to Government leav¬ 
ing aoout one-third of the gross rental as his remuneration. 
The proprietary rights were conferred on the revenue farmers, 
village patils and malguzars. Under the zamindari system on the 
other hand, the zamindars had full proprietary rights in their 
estates. These zamindars paid only quit rent to Government. 
They had also the right of dividing or alienating their lands. 

All such proprietary rights, however, were abolished by the 
Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, 
Alienated Land) Act, 1950. The systems such as malguzari, 
zamindari and jagiri were replaced by the rayatwari land system. 
Various defects such as uncertainty and the oppressive nature of 
rents, insecurity and evictions of tenure, etc.; were also remedied. 
This was achieved by the Tenancy Act, 1948. There are thus 
two categories of tenure holders, (a) the bhumi swami and 
(b) the bhumi dhari. Both of them have to pay land revenue, 
can improve their land for the purpose of agriculture and divert 
agricultural land to other uses with the permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The only difference is that while the bhumi- 
swami has a full right of transfer of his land and has full rights 
over ail trees in his land, the bhumi dhari cannot transfer his 
interest other than by way of mortgage and has a right to all 
trees other than timber trees. In addition there are Government 
lessees who are granted lease under Section 164 of Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code and hold land according to the 
condition of the lease granted. The following table gives 
information about the number of tenure holders of each of the 
above-mentioned categories, the area, etc., in all the tahsils of the 
district except Rajura tahsil (as the same formed a part of the 
Adilabad district of the former Hyderabad State and was trans¬ 
ferred to Nanded in 1956 and then again to Chandrapur district 
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in 1959, and is, therefore, governed in the present context by the 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950.). The 
following table gives information regarding bhumi swami, bhumi 
dhari and Government lessees: — 

TABLE No. 31 

Information ri;garding Kinds of Tenure Holders, Area and 
Assessment, 1965. 
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Tahsjl 

(1) 

Kinds of Tenure holders 

(2) 

No. of 
Tenure 
holders 

(3) 

Area in 
hectares 

(4) 

Assessment 

(5) 

Chandrapur 

Bhumi swami 

10,879 

104,604-72 

(Rs) 

79,030-05 


Bhumi dhari 

34,681 

252,021-27 

15,954-54 


Government lessees 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Warora 

Bhumi swami .. 

15,315 

187,346-47 

1,27,089-09 


Bhumi dhari 

31,528 

307,244-82 

2,04,349-66 


Government lessees 

5 

355-19 

586-37 

Brahmapuri 

Bhumi swami .. 

12,709 

69,132-99 

88,339-33 

Bhumi. dhari 

40,409 

156,784-15 

1,81.625-29 

Nil. 


(jroverament lessees 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Gadhchiroli 

Bhumi; swami .. 

7,133 

71.288-42 

59,902-38 


Bhumi dhari 

35,998 

251,456-27 

1,69,602-50 


Government lessees 

65 

538-85 

370-89 

Sironcha 

Bhumi swami .. 

1,062 

6,938-27 

6,459-28 


Bhumi dhari . . 

24,621 

129,920-54 

1,01.075-23 


Government lessees .. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


There are no protected tenants in any of the above-mentioned 
tahsils of the jlistrict. The total number of tenants as enlisted 
under Section 7 of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
(Vidarbha Region) Act, 1958 are as follows: — 

TABLE No. 32 

Total Number of Ordinary and Occupancy Tenants in the 

District, 1965. 


Bombay 

Tenancy 

and 

Agricultural 
Lands 
(Vidarbha 
Region) Act, 
1958. 


Tahsil 

Kinds of 
Tenants 

Total 

number 

Area 

in 

hectares 

Assessment 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Chandrapur 

Warora 

Brahmapuri 

Gadhchiroli 

Sironcha 

Ordinary 

Occupancy 

Ordinary 

Occupancy 

Ordinary 

Occupancy 

Ordinary 

Occupancy 

Ordinary 

Occupancy 

11,736 

125 

13,331 

216 

6,584 

129 

6,596 

45 

1.250 

41,782-94 

243-57 

72,488-48 

1,321-89 

17,475-70 

451-37 

143-92 

28,851-59 

Rs. 

1,88,07903 

357-35 

53,308-75 

1,404-61 
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The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1958 has 
come into force in the district since 30th December 1958. The 
Act has regulated all the tenancy rights in the district. It pro¬ 
vides security of tenure to, and payment of only reasonable rents 
by, the tenants. In fact, the intention in introducing this Act 
in his region was to bring the status and rights of tenants as far 
as possible on par with those prevailing in other parts of the 
State. Amendments to this act were introduced in the subsequent 
years, viz,, 1959, 1960, 5 of 1961, 27 of 1961 and 2 of 1962. Of 
these the last two amendments were introduced with a view to safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the tenants and to give a fair chance 
to small land-holders to resume land for personal cultivation. 
Similarly, a chance was given to the transferees to get their 
transfers which had been made because of the ignorance of the 
then existing provisions validated on payment of penalty, by 
introducing a new section, viz., 120-A. Later on, in pursuance 
of the “ Land to the tiller ” policy, the Act provided for compul¬ 
sory transfer of ownership rights of tenanted lands to the tenants 
from April 1st, 1961. This day is since then known as the 
“ tiller’s day The tenants created after the above-mentioned 
date and who were in possession of the tenanted lands on that 
date were made eligible for compulsory transfer of land in theif 
favour. 

The following figures indicate the progress of the administra¬ 
tion of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region) Act, 1958 in the district. 

TABLE No. 33 


Administration of the Tenancy Act in Chandrapur 
Dlstrict, 1965. 


Sections of 
t he Act 

(1) 

No.of cases 
lied under 
the Act 

(2) 

No.of cases 
disposed 
of 

(3) 

No.of cases 
pending 

(4) 

No.of cases 
decided 
in favour 
of 

tenants 

(5) 

No.of cases 
decided 
in favour 
of 

landlords 

(6) 

Other 

cases 

(7) 

7(2) 







8 

1,495 

1,494 

I 

611 

883 


!0 




, , 



12 

32 

30 

2 

3 

2 

25 

14 

, , 


, , 




15 




. , 



18(4) 



. , 




19 

2 


2 




20 and 21 

17,912 

17,9i0 

2 

4,265 

13,645 


30 







36 and 38.. 

5,886 

5,861 

25 

2,399 

3,462 


39 

5,791 

5,789 

4 . 

3,637 

2,152 


39-A 

29 

29 


18 

11 


43 

17 

16 

1 

6 

10 


46 

13,977 

3,188 

10,789 

104 

2,722 

362 

49-A 

13,035 

2,670 

10,365 

802 

1,862 


T!'otaI 

58,176 

36,987 

21,189 

11,845 

24,755 

387 
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The Agricultural Lands Tribunals have started functioning in 
all the tahsils of the district since 1964-65. The progress of work 
of these tribunals under Sections 46 and 49-A of the Act is given 
in the following table; — 

TABLE No. 34 

Working or thi! Agriculturai. Lands Tribunals in Chandrapur 

District, 1965. 


Agricultural Lands Tribunal 

(1) 

Sections of 
the Act 

(2) 

Cases so far 
registered 

(3) 

Probable 
number of 
cases'to be 
registered 
(4) 

Chandrapur 

46 

3,592 

i Nil. 

1 


49-A 

1,676 

175 

Warora , . . , 

46 

56,157 

Nil. 


49-A 

1,668 

4,539 

Brahmapuri 

46 

1,630 

100 


49-A 

476 

200 

Gadhchiroli .. .. 

46 

2,203 

900 


49-A 

1,411 

1,554 

Sironcha 

46 

937 

Nil. 


49-A 

7,731 

Nil. 
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The information in respect of tenure holders in Rajura tahsil 
attached to this district where the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Act, 1950 is in force, is given in the following 
statements. This Act came in force from 10th June 1950. Dur¬ 
ing the suhsec(uent period between 31st March 1951 and 26th 
January 1962, about fourteen Acts were enacted and were intro¬ 
duced in this tahsil. 


Nature of tenure 

(1) 

No. of 
Khatedais 
(2) 

Area 

in 

1 hectares* 

(3) 

Assessment 

(4) 




Rs. 

(I) Khaha lands including abolished 
tenures. 

3,758 

84,914-454 

(209,828-00) 

1,98.606-62 

i , 

1 

(2) Service /now I^nds 

1,228 

21,228-613 

(52,457-00) 

49,651-32 

(3) Land granted to landless persons 
under Pilot Scheme. 

2,254 

7,068-707 

(17,467-14) 

Not fixed. 


• Figares in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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The total number of tenants in Rajura tahsil with their due 
classification is as under: — 


Nature of tenants 

(I) 

No. of 
Khatedars 
(2) 

Area 

in 

hectares^ 

(3) 

(1) Protected tenants of 1950 (34) 

839 

2,621-637 

(6,478-20) 

(2) N. P. T. S, of 1956 (37-A). 

220 

919-175 


(2,271-33) 

(3) N. N. P. T. S. declared at the time of work-sheet, 

337 

1.300-681 

37-A, 1965. 


(3,214-05) 

(4) 0. T. S. u/s 8 . 

2,863 

13,903-501 

(34,356-27) 


•Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 


The progress of work under the Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 in Rujura tahsil is as under: — 

TABLE No. 35 

Administration of the Hyderabad Tenancy and .(A.GRicuL'ruRAL 
Lands Act, 1950 in Rajura Tahsil, 1965. 


Sections 
of the Act 

(1) 

No.of cases 
filed 

under the 
Act 
(2) 

No.of cases 
disposed 
of 

(3) 

No.of cases 
pending 

(4) 

No. of cases 
decided in 
favour of 
tenants 

(5) 

No. of cases 
decided in 
favour of 
landlords 

(6) 

Other 

cases 

(7) 

11 

2 

2 


•• 

2 


19 

345 

329 

16 

148 

181 


28 

246 

237 

9 

66 

171 

, » 

32-1 

140 

137 

3 

95 

42 


32-2 

51 

43 

8 

20 

23 

* . 

37.A 

3,422 

3,422 

-- 

2,602 

820 


38 

3 


3 

•• 


• . 

38-A 

106 

76 

30 

• • 


76 

38-E 

3,956 

3,917 

39 

2,812 

1,105 

•• 

38-E (Expl.) 

431 

130 

301 

130 



38-3 

2,602 

2,580 

22 



2,580 

44 

753 

727 

26 

580 

247 


46 

1 

• - 

1 

• • 



51 

2 

•• 

2 



.. 

98-A, B, C. 

3,354 

2,628 

726 


_ 

2,628 

Total 

15,414 

14,228 

1,186 

6,453 

2,591 

5,284 
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“ An able-bo(iied agricultural labourer earned Rs. 4-8 per 
month in 1893, Rs. 5-2 in 1895, Rs. 4-12 in 1897 and Rs. 5 
in 1898. His wages were reduced to Rs. 3-12 in 1899, ^ rate 

which continued till 1901, as a result of the famine of 1900. 

They recovered to Rs. 4-11 in 1902 and 1903 and at the present 
time (1908) the wages of agricultural labour vary from 2 annas 
to 3 and 4 annas a day. In the towns of Warora and Chandra¬ 
pur coolies can earn 4 to 6 annas daily. These rates are for 
males only. Females get half the wages of males. A common 
blacksmith earned Rs. 9-8 per mensem in 1893. During the 
next four years his earnings varied between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 10-8 and fell to Rs. 9-8 in 1898 as a result of famine in 
1897. Since then they have improved and we find Rs. 11-4 
recorded during the following three years. In 1902 they rose 
to Rs. 13-2 and in 1903 to Rs. IS a month. Now (in 1908) he 
receives 8 annas a day in Sironcha, 12 annas in Chandrapur 
and up to a rupee in Warora. A common mason is shown as 

having earned Rs. 10-6 a month in 1893, Rs. 13 in 1895, 

Rs. 12-8 in 1897, R.s. 10-5 in 1899 and Rs. 11-4 in 1900, 
The wages improved in 1902 and 1903 when he received 
Rs. 13-2 as bis monthly income. In 1908 he got 10 annas a day 
rising to a rupee in Warora. A common carpenter who is 
better paid than either the blacksmith or the mason earned 
Rs. 12 a month in 1893, Rs. 12-4 in 1869, Rs. 14 in 1898 and 
Rs. 12-9 in 1899. In 1900 he received Rs. 13-2 and since then 
his wages have decidedly improved, having risen to Rs, 14 a 

month in 1901, Rs. 15 in 1902 and Rs. 18-12 in 1903. In 1908 

he was getting from 12 annas a day to Rs. 14, the latter being 
the rate obtainable in Warora.” 

Formerly i.e., when the first gazetteer . of the district was 
written, the agricultural servant was denominated by various 

local names which differed from one tahsil to another. In 

Chandrapur tahsil for instance, the common term for an agricul¬ 
tural servant in regular employment was atvari, while in Warora 
he was called saha Koruya manus or the man getting 6 kurosl 
In Sironcha the Telugm word paUru was used. The dependants 
of these crwari and 6 kuros i.e. his wife or his small son, if they 
used to assist his duties, they were called rapte. The farm 
servants then used to receive the bulk of their wages in grain. 
At the time of the first settlement the servant of a rice cultivator 


There was a large number of landless labourers, who served 
on the farms in various capacities during the harvest season. 
Till the end of the 19th century and the beginning of this century 
the wages paid to these labourers were very low as compared to 
the wages received by them today. Following is an account* of 
agricultural wages prevalent till 1909 when the old gazetteer was 
published; — 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909; 

pp, 215-16, 
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received about 690.50 Kg. (740 scers)^ of rice as his yearly wage 
besides grain perquisites amounting to 293.928 Kg. (315 seers). 
But afterwards due to the tendency in the rice tract of reducing 
the actual amount of grain paid to the farm-servant his yearly 
wage was reduced to 559.86 Kg. (600 seers) and the grain perqui¬ 
sites amounting to about 121.304 Kg, (130 seers), only. Subse¬ 
quently, however, the prices had risen roughly cent per cent which 
resulted in the increase of the amount of grain .remuneration 
from 592.52 Kg. (635 seers) of jowar at the last settlement to 
676.50 Kg. (725 seers) in about 1909. During this period the 
fixed monthly wage of a farm-servant in regular employ in the 
rice tract was 5 kuros of dhan per mensem, and 6 kuros in the 
Warora tahsil. In the open field tract the monthly rate was 
5 kuro's and 2 pailis of jowar. 


In either case, i.e., if he was in the regular employ in the rice 
tracts or in the open field tracts, the agricultural servant used to 
get considerable amount of grains by wav of perquisites of vari¬ 
ous kinds. Thus in the open field tract, the farm-servant used to 
get a paili of each kind of grain sown and for watching the crops 
he was entitled- to get three pailis of jowar remuneration each 
day. A curious custom^, that besides bis remuneration for 
watching the crop, the servant sometimes used to get a fighting 
cock worth about Rs. 5 was also in vogue*. Oh bazar days in the 
cold weather these cocks were set to fight each other with iron 
spurs tied on to their feet, and the owner of the winning cock 
took the vanquished bird. In addition the farm-servant had the 
right of gleaning the field (sanva) and other remunerations such 
as wadga or basketful of grain for his share of the work of 
cutting and bringing the crop to the threshing floor, a pour- 
boire of four annas during the damp process of transplantation, 
etc. Above all he used to get Rs. 2 to buy himself a blanket 
(waz) and Re. 1 or Rs, 1.4' to buy a pair of shoes and free food 
at the festivals of poh and nagpanchami. Thus the remunera¬ 
tion that a servant used to get out of perquisites in those days 
was rpughly estimated to be between half a khandi and one 
khandi besides the cash doles in a year. 

Among other agricultural labourers were the casual labourers, 
the village graziers and village servants. The agricultural 
labourers who were usually employed at periods of exceptional 
pressure, used to get two pailis a day or if required to watch a 
crop at night, three paiUs. Women were generally employed for 
sowing and weeding and were remunerated at the rate of one 
‘baili a day for the former and only three pice a day for the 
latter. Variations were found in the remunerations given to men 
and women, and .they also differed from one crop to another. 
Thus for reaping jowar men got 4 pailis and women 2 pailis a 
day, for wheat two pailis of the grain for men, one paiM for 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909; p. 216. 
^ Ibid. 217. 
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women. The picking of cotton on the other hand was paid for 
by a share of from 1/I6th to l/20th of the amount picked. For 
transplanting rice, a man was paid Re. 1 for five days while a 
woman got Re. 1 for ten days. 

The dhorki, a regular village grazier was paid only one anna 
per month for each head of cattle under his charge. Sometimes 
two or three farmers together used to hire a boy to look after 
their animals, and well-to-do persons had a private grazier 
employed exclusively in their own service. Women were also 
employed as shenakan to collect and stack the cow-dung either 
for fuel or for manure. 

The village servants then included lohar or khati, carpenter 
[barhai), barber (mhali, called mangali in Sironcha), bhumak or 
deohari (perrnadu in Sironcha), village priest (joshi), washerman 
(wathi) and chamar (madgi in Sironcha). All these servants then 
were remunerated in kind which varied, according to their im¬ 
portance, between two kuros and four kuros a year. In addition 
they were also given other perquisites, food on festivals, etc. 
The lohm for instance used to get 2 or 3 kmos a year, the 
mhcdi or barber and wathi or washerman, each of them receiv¬ 
ed about four kuros 2 , year. The poor tenants paid only two pice 
each time they required the .services of a barber. The bhumak 
was engaged in worshipping the village gods. For this and other 
services he used to get one kuro from each tenant. During his 
round in the fields, the joshi was given about 4 to 8 pailis, artd at 
the time of marriage Rsr. 1-4. 

This system of village servants was al-so known as the batute~ 
dart system. Ii is, however, gradually disappearing. Now the 
services of the servants are being paid in cash. The remunera¬ 
tive structure in the case of the servants and labourers in the 
district as a consevjuence of the changed economy has reached a 
stage where from a retrospective look, even for the facts, would 
be more of a doubtful nature. It is difficult to imaeine even that 
a barber was paid only 2 pice at a time for the services he render¬ 
ed, and that the jasin just in a qasual round in the field received 
about 4 to 8 pailis cf grains from every tenant. 

The agricultural labour is now classified according to the 
Manual of Revenue Accounts, into three categories, viz., 
(1) skilled, (2) ordinary and (3) field labour. The .skilled labour 
comprises carpenters, blacksmiths and cobblers; ordinary labour 
includes load carrying coolies, well diggers, etc., while field 
labour comprises ploughmen, sowers, reapers, harvesters, weed- 
ers, etc. To this one more category is added, viz. herdsmen. 
Their main work is to collect live-stock from different farmers 
and to feed them in the jungle during the day and to bring them 
back in the evening. 

Table No. 36 below gives average figures of the daily wages of 
different classes of agricultural labour. Perusal of the table 
shows that in 196.3-64, the wages of the field labour, herdsmen. 
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Other agricultural labour and cobblers increased considerably as 
compared to thos6 in 1957-58 and 1960-61. The highest wage- 
rates of a field labourer in 1957-58, 1960-61 and 1963-64 were 
Rs. 1.25, 1.37 and Rs. 2.00, respectively, those of other agricub 
tural labourer Rs, 1.19, Rs. 1.33, and Rs. 2.00, those of a herdsman 
Rs. 1.31, Re. 0.92 and Rs. 1.75, while a cobbler received Rs. 2.19 
as his maximum wages in 1957-58 the same being Rs. 2.83 in 
1960-61 and Rs. 4.25 in 1963-64. 

The labour in general in the district is dominated by agricul¬ 
ture and its allied activities. Mainly because of this and other 
factors the labour participation rates in the district are higher 
than the State averages both for men and women. Smaller pro¬ 
portion of urban population to total population and the back¬ 
ward tribal economy in the district also account much for the 
larger labour participation. In the rice tracts of Brahmapuri 
and Gadhehiroli tahsils women’s participation is very high. As 
per the 1961 census of the district the percentage of agricultural 
labour in the district was 25-06 (men 19.35 per cent, women 31.68 
per cent). The corresponding percentage for the State was 23-80 
(men 18-12 per cent, women 32-90 per cent). In 1951 the agricub 
tural labourers, inculding earning dependants, made 21-51 per 
cent of the total workers in the district. The corresponding pro¬ 
portion in 1961 increased to 25-06 per cent. The reason may be 
traced in the fast growth of population in the district and the 
proportionate low absorbing capacity of non-agricultural sectors. 

In the district, according to the 1961 census figures, the highest 
percentage of agricultural labour (34-09) was found in the 
Warora tahsil while Chandrapur tahsil was ranked last having 
19-78 per cent agricultural labourers. The larger proportion of 
agricultural labourers in Warora tahsd was mainly due to its 
cotton and oil-seeds crops. In Chandrapur tahsil on the other 
hand the bulk of the labourers was absorbed in mining, quarry¬ 
ing, forestry, live-stock, etc. 
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Chandrapur has, unhappily for itself, a long record of famine 
or scarcity, and the rice tract has been particularly unfortunate. 
There arc no authentic records of famines prior to the 19th 
century, but the opening years of that century were one unbroken 
series of disasters. This was the period of the Pindari incursions 
when every village had its fort and men tilled and reaped with 
weapons girth at their side. Chandrapur lay in the full sweep of 
the Pindari raids of devastation, and suffered accordingly. Two 
years stand out as the worst of the series, viz,, 1804 and 1818. 
The latter was the year of the sack of Chanda by the British, 
when the general confusion was heightened and perpetuated by 
the confiscation of enormous numbers of cattle by the invaders. 
Of organised'famine relief in these years there was none; it may 
rather be said that such organisation as there was in the unhappy 
country was directed towards accentuating the misery of its 
inhabitants. ' So great was the exhaustion of the countryside that 
it is said that in 1822 the pojiulation of Chandrapur was only 
half of what it had been in 1802. 

The next year of famine was 1832, and the cause was excessive 
rain accompanied by insect pests. A certain amount of relief 
was administered by the Maratha Government, which was still 
imbued with the traditions of the British Protectorate. The 
Government granaries were thrown open to the poor, and the 
local Banias were ordered to sell their stocks, the State under¬ 
taking to recoup them at the end of the famine. 

Chandrapur was one of the first Districts to feel the stress of 
the famine of 1868-69. In 1868, the monsoon broke unusually 
early and the ground became so saturated that the dahia method 
of cultivation which then prevailed through half the area of the 
District became impracticable. June and July were months of 
heavy rainfall, but were followed by three weeks of dry weather 
which ruined much of the rice and seemed about to compass 
the destruction of every kind of crop when the heavens once 
more opened, and for the next six weeks the weather was all that 
could be wished. But then ensued another rainless fortnight, 
and by September it became clear that the damage to rice was 
irremediable, and that the outturn of the other crops was not 
sufficient to counter-balance its failure. The wild roots, too, to 
which the poorer classes resort in default of more palatable food, 
were this year unusually .scanty, and a panic, accompanied by a 
general outbur.st of crime, began to set in. The distress was 
most acute in the north-east of the District which is the chief 
rice area, and emigration began to take place from this part. 
Relief works were, however, opportunely taken in hand, and 
checked this tendency. In September 1868, there were six such 
works, but in April 1869 the number was increased to nine, five 
of which were directed to repairing tanks, and the other four to 
the construction of roads. The cost of these works was 
Rs. 13,644 and was met out of a Pandhari grant. Advances to 
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the amount of Rs. 5,500 were made to traders for the importa¬ 
tion of grain, and storehouses were established at which grain 
was sold at cost price. Although emaciation was general, there 
were only two recorded instances of death from actual starvation, 
and there was not, as might have been expected, any unusual 
epidemic mortality. Nor did any large area, drop out of cultiva¬ 
tion, But it is said that the memory of this famine lingers in the 
nickname ‘ sixty uiner ’ which is still applied to anyone who 
‘wolfs’ his food. 

The District appears to have enjoyed immunity from scarcity 
thenceforward until the early nineties. With the monsoon of 
1891, commencetl the cycle of lean years which culminated in 
the famines of 1897 and 1900. Floods, followed by a rainless 
cold weather, reduced the total, outturn of the year 1891-92 to 
60 per cent of the normal. The price of rice went up slightly and 
of juari by sects the rupee, but no distress was felt except 
among the jungle tribes of Sironcha, who were relieved by the 
step taken of throwing open to them forest blocks for the collec¬ 
tion of edible products. Road-work was commenced in certain 
other distressed tiacts, but did not attract many workers. In 
1892-93, the autumn crops, with the exception of kodon, fared 
moderately well, but heavy rains in the latter part of the cold 
weather induced rust in wheat and linseed, and the total outturn 
of the year was but 61 per cent of the normal. Prices, however, 
remained steady. The monsoon of 1893 was characterised by a 
long break which seriously impeded the transplantation of rice, 
and was followed by a continuous downpour, the consequence 
of which was that the rice plants were attacked by the disease 
known as ^ad, and the transplanted crop was almost entirely 
ruined. Cloudy weather in the cold season brought about rust 
among the spring i:rops, and the total outturn of the year was 
only 53. Some anxiety was felt as to the situation in 1894, hut 
prices still ruled steady and road-works, started as an experiment 
to ascertain the gravity of the distress, failed to attract labourers 
in any numbers. With the early rice harvest in October, all 
apprehension was set at rest. Nevertheless, the death rate of 
1894 which rose to nearly 34 as compared with 27yi in 1893, and 
was accompanied by a stationary birth rate, indicated that the 
prolonged deficiency of harvests was beginning to tell on the 
population. The year 1894-95, though not quite so unfavourable 
as its predecessors, was not free from misfortunes; continuous 
rain in the early monsoon damaged juari and cotton, which 
subsequently suffered .still further from a plague of caterpillars ; 
linseed was much affected by rust, while the wheat plants were 
unhealthy and their ears failed to fill out satisfactorily. Rice 
however did well. The total outturn for all crops was 64 per cent. 

The following year, 1895-96, was a very fair one and an 
average outturn of 77 per cent of the normal enabled the agricul¬ 
turist, if not to recoup the losses he had suffered of recent years, 
at any rate to maintain his position. 
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CHAPTER 4. The agricultural year 1896-97 opened with the brightest pros- 
— - pects, and up to the end of August 1896 a bumper outturn har- 
vest was confidently anticipated. But throughout September and 
Irrigation. October the rain held off altogether, and the crops rapidly deteri- 
Famine. orated. The same condition of affairs continued into November 
The Scarcity and caused grave anxiety as to the fate of the spring crops, 

of 1897. Hope was to some extent revived by a fall of rain at the end of 

November, but the ensuing months of the cold weather were 

exceedingly deficient in rainfall, and this had a disastrous effect 
on the rabi outturn. The outturns of rice, wheat and linseed, 
were only between one-half and one-quarter of the normal, and 
juari and til were the only crops which even approached the 
average. About the end of December 1896, reports of distress 
began to come in, especially from the zamindaris, where the 
rice crop had altogether failed, and District works were put in 
hand to relieve the situation. Want of water and fodder began 

to be felt in April and continued to increase rill July. The 

people had sold the juari and rice straw which is usually reserv¬ 
ed as fodder for cattle, and made no attempt to replace it by 
collecting leaves or storing grass. The mortality among cattle, 
which had been under 10,000 in 1896, rose to almost 25,000. 
Although the District was never officially recognised as dis¬ 
tressed, it was for a long time on the verge of being so declared, 
and the situation was such as to call for measures of relief on a 
fairly large scale, both by the agency of the District offic'als and 
by private charity. Prices rose rapidly; in March 1897 they 
stood at one and a half, and in July 1897 at two and a half times 
their usual rates. The average price of rice during the period 
from October 1896 to October 1897 was 9.38 seers to the rupee, 
and of juari 12.48 seers. The highest prices reached at any 
period were 7.5 and 8.6 seers respectively. But it was not found 
necessary to take any special measures for the importation of 
grain except in S'roncha, where the cultivators had recklessly 
sold the whole of an excellent juari crop to traders from 
Hyderabad and Madras and as a result found their grain stocks 
entirely depleted. Even in Sironcha the importations were not 
on a large scale. On the other hand, exports of grain took place 
on such a large scale as to cause some apprehension ; 59,218, 
maunds of grain left Warora in 1896 and 126,555 tons in 1897, 
as compared with an average of between 1100 and 1200 maunds 
in the two preceding years. Only two relief work.s under the 
management of the Public Works Department were taken in 
hand. These were a road from Ambagarh-Chauki in the 
northern zamindaris to Nandgaon, and a tank at Ambagarh- 
Chauki. The numbers at work on these never exceeded 2,700, 
and included many persons from adjoining: Feudatory States. 
Tanks were also undertaken as local works in 20 other villages, 
and as loan works in 451 villayes, the funds for these latter beine 
nrovided hv a mant of Rs. 48.000 under the Land Imnrovement 
Loans Act and bv a special famine loan allotment of Rs. 1,15,000. 
Besides this, work on tanks to the value of Rs. 28,500 was done 
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by the piivati; enterprise of malgiizars and zamindars. 
Gratuitous village relief, which had been commenced in the hot 
weather, came into full swing in July when the advent of the 
rains put an end to the tank work. Sixty-eiglit centres were 
formed and put in charge of non-official committees. To these 
centres all wanderers were sent for relief, and from them daily 
or weekly doles were made to indigent persons. The average 
number of persons thus relieved was 5836 and the maximum 8887 
at the end of October. Kitchens were also established for child¬ 
ren at various places, and the numbers attending these rose to 
1652 in October 1897. Private charity was not idle and out of a 
sum of Rs, 55.0(K) contributed from this source in cash or kind, 
Rs. 17,500 rcpresc-nied subscriptions ra’sed in the District, a larger 
sum than was collected in any other District of the Province. 
A contribution of over Rs. 30,0(W from the Mansion House Fund 
was chiefly utilised in advances for the purchase of seed-grain, 
while the equally necessary provision of funds for the purchase 
of plough bullocks was secured by advances amounting to over 
Rs. 14,000 undci the Agricultural Loans Act. Malguzars were 
induced to sell grain to their tenants at favourable rates, and 
cheap grain shops were opened at each lahsil headquarters and 
at three village.s in the I^ower Talukas of Sironcha. Rut the 
most far-reaching measures, and tliat which undoubtedly pre¬ 
vented the distress from becoming terribly acute in the zamin- 
daris and in Sironcha, was the throwing open of the forests for 
the collectifin and removal of edible roots and fruit, grass and 
fuel. In this matter, and also in the initiation of tank work, an 
excellent example was set by Gangsha Bapu, the zamindar of 
Palasgarh, -whose lead was followed by all the other zamindars. 
No remissions or suspensions of revenue were granted by Govern¬ 
ment, and the .irea under cultivation not only did not contract 
but actually expanded by some 34,000 acres. In spite of the 
undoubted distress that prevailed, the statistics of mortality 
were not high, and were actually lower than in the preceding 
year of comparative prosperity. But it may be doubted whether 
the official return.s on this head are reliable. Certain it is that 
there was a very general impre.ssion that the gravity of the dist¬ 
ress was consistently minimised, and that specially in the more 
remote tracts, the ilistress was very acute. 

The monsoon of 1897 broke late, and the situation up to the 
second week of July was critical in the extreme. But the rain 
came in time to aver: disaster, and having once made a com¬ 
mencement, continued to fall seasonably so that both the autumn 
and spring crops were excellent, giving a combined outturn of 
109 throughout the District. The year 1898-99 was not quite so 
favourable. There was an unusually heavy and continuous fall 
of 21 inches in July, which retarded weeding operations,-but in 
September the rain ceased abruptly, and deficient rainfalls in 
October and November, followed by a rainless cold weather, 
were prejudicial to’ the spring crops. The combined outturn of 
the year was 73 per cent of the normal. 
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CHAPTER 4, The hot weather of 1899 was characterised by abnormal 
A ~ ic iture showers which were read as an omen of disaster. The monsoon 
®*'and , was rather late and very weak, less than two inches of rain being 
Irrigation, registered in July. In August there was a general and most weh 
Famine. come rainfall, which for a time improved prospects, but with 
The famine September the rain practically ceased, and famine became 
of 1900. assured. The total rainfall of the year was only 20 inches. 

Cotton did fairly well, but the rice failed almost entirely, and 
the total outturn for all crops was only 27 per cent of the 
normal. Prices went up with a rush in October 1899, and at 
Chanda reached in that month the high figure of 7 seers per 
rupee for rice and OjA for juari, as compared with normal rates 
of 14 and 24 respectively. The Banias held up their stocks in the 
hopes of a further tightening of the market, but they were 
promptly countered by extensive importations by Government 
of Bengal rice. Over half a million maunds of food-grains were 
imported during the famine by rail alone, while it is impossible 
to say how much more came into the District by other means of 
transit. This policy eased the markets till May, when, owing to 
the expected advent of the rains which would render transport a 
matter of the greatest difficulty, prices again rose and thence¬ 
forward continued at a high level until the new rice harvest was 
assured. In the interior of the District, prices were still more 
stringent, and in .some of the more remote parts never went 
below 5 seers to the rupee for rice during June and July 1900. 

The official duration of the famine was from September 1899 
to October 1900, but relief operations in this District continued 
till the end of the year. The .scarcity was most intense in the 
trans-Wainganga tract. The Brabmapuri tahsil as a whole, 
depending as it does almost entirely upon the rice crop, was very 
severely hit, but Warora was less seriously affected, while true 
famine conditions can scarcely be said to have existed in 
Sironcha. Before the commencement of relief operations, the 
refusal of the Banias to sell their grain stocks provoked several 
grain riots, especially in the vicinity of Talodhi, but this ten¬ 
dency was promptly checked by the police.. Want of water and 
fodder began to be felt in January, and by April nearly all wells 
were dry. Fortunately, the net-work of nullahs which covers the 
District provided a solution of the difficulty, so far as drinking 
water for human beings was concerned, and this was obtainable 
throughout the hot weather by digging holes in their beds. In 
the early part of 1900, some consolation was afforded by tbe 
unprecedented flowering of the bamboos which gave an un¬ 
expected supply of food to the poorer classes, and by the fa’r 
promise of the mahua crop. The numbers on relief fluctuated 
between 60,000 and 80,000 up to April, when suddenly the 
mahua crop absolutely failed, a wholly unforeseen calamity, the 
intensity of which cannot be exaggerated when it is considered 
to what an extent the large jungly population of this District 
depends on the products of the mahua for its food supply. The 
numbers on relief immediately rose with a bound, until at the 
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end of May they stood at over 180,0C^. The sufferings of the 
cattle, meanwhi'e, were dreadful, as it was impossible to provide 
water for them. But the flood of disaster had not yet exhausted 
itself. In thc^ middle of June, cholera broke out and raged furi¬ 
ously, and immediately over 40,000 people stampeded from the 
relief camps carrying the disease to the four corners of the Dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Coxon, the Deputy Commissioner, wrote of this 
period: —‘ By the end of June every element of destruction 
appeared tf) have combined against the people of this District, 
and with the rains holding off, the prospects were of the gloomi¬ 
est. The heat was something that had never before been ex¬ 
perienced, and men were dropping daily from sunstroke. 
Cholera was raging to such an extent that it was found impossi¬ 
ble to collect people together in any one place, even for the 
distribution of the money which was so urgently' required for the 
purchase of food, while fires were sweeping villages off the face 
of the earth wholesale ’. At length the monsoon broke, though 
late, dis.siparing the cholera epidemic, but even then, owing to 
the general poverty and the scarcity of seed-grain, pressure did 
not relax, and the numbers on kitchen relief went on increas¬ 
ing, until in September they rose to over 227,000. The nullahs 
were, with the advent of the monsoon, transformed from a bless¬ 
ing into a curse, ccDstituting a most formidable barrier against 
the transit of grain, and rendering relief operations a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. About the middle of September, the 
numbers on relief began to decline, at first slowly, but in the 
early part of Octoiier by 5,000 or 6,000 a day, until by the end 
of that month they stood at only 77,000. Nevertheless, owing to 
the backwardness of the kharif harvest, the famine lingered on 
for a period nor. paralleled in the rest of the Province ; morta¬ 
lity continued high and prices obstinately refused to fall. 
Whereas elsewhere famine relief practically ceased after the 
middle of November, in this District kitchens continued to the 
end of that month, and the village relief list was* not finally 
closed till the end of the year. 

The mortality from September 1899 to October 1900 was, 
according to the official returns, 51,663 deaths or 89.75 per milk 
of the population, and for the calendar year 1900 the rate of 
mortality was 96,62. The highest mortality for any one month 
was 17 pef mille in June, when cholera was at its height. Over 
43 per cent of the casualties took place among children under 
10 years of age, and infant mortality was, owing to an abnormal 
number of births in the preceding year, especially heavy. 
Cholera accounted for 8,000 deaths, fever for 19,000 and bowel 
complaints for nearly 5,500. These latter are supposed to have 
been largely induced by the use of Bengal rice. Only one death 
was actually attributed to starvation, but an immense amount of 
the niortality from other causes must of course have been due 
to the reduced condition of the persons attacked. 

If the condition of the people was pitiable, the fate of their 
cattle was still more appalling. Something was done towards 
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providing them with fodder, but the water difficulty was 
insuperable, and they died like flies from thirst. The exorbitant 
rates preva ling for cart-hire were the death of many a poor 
beast, driven till he dropped dead from sheet exhaustion. The 
sides of the road from Warora to Chandrapur were strewn along 
its whole length with corpses of animals which had perished 
thus, and the scenes at the river-crossings were too ghastly for 
description. The privation of water was not confined to domestic 
animals. Tigers were shot or stoned to death in village wells. 
One officer, adapting himself to the circumstances of the time, 
sat over a trough of water in place of the usual buffalo, thus 
securing on one occasion two tigers in one beat. Strangest of all. 
during well-deepening operations in Alapalli in the month of 
May, there were simultaneously found alive in one well seven 
monkeys, one nilgai, three sambhar, and five bison, a collection 
which was the makings of no mean menagerie. When the rains 

came, and the starving survivors of the cattle fell upon the 

young grass, the mortality caused by the surfeit of food acting 
on their impaired digestive organs was something frightful. 
Altogether it was estimated by Mr. Coxon that at least 120,000 
or 25 to 30 per cent of the entire stock of cattle must have 
perished. Plough cattle alone, which would naturally have been 
most carefully preserved and earliest replaced, decreased by 
20,000 in the year. 

The measures of relief taken to _^combat the situation were 
admirably organised and worthy of its gravity. In the words of 
one of those who were relieved ‘ it was all very wonderful and 

the Sarkar regarded money as gitti, so long as the people were 

kept alive ’. The direct expenditure on the several heads of 
famine relief amounted to 23 lakhs, and out of this expenditure 
303/^ million day units were relieved at an incidence per diem of 
1.19 annas per unit. Suspensions of land revenue amounted to 
2.15 lakhs, while the value of forest concessions was 1.62 lakhs.' 
The amount of Hand revenue suspended represents 74 per cent of 
the total demand, and in fact the only sums collected were those 
due from non-rice villages. Besides this. Government distribut¬ 
ed 3.65 lakhs in taccavi loans to enable the cultivators to com¬ 
plete their sowings for 1900-01, while 1.86 lakhs were distributed 
in free gifts for the same purpose to the poorer cultivators out of 
the Charitable Relief Fund. Within the District itself, a sum of 
over Rs. 68,000 was collected by private subscription on the 
understanding that it should be all disbursed locally. Nearly 
Rs. 30,000 of it was utilised in buying clothes from local weavers, 
and was thus made to serve twice over for purposes of relief. 

No poor houses or pauper wards were established. Kitchen.s 
were organised at the commencement of the famine, but were 
discontinued for a time in the khalsa when the camps opened, 
although in the zamindaris they were always a main feature. 
Relief camps under the management of the Public Works 
Department were opened in October, and ifotmed thy backbone 
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of the operations until well on in the hot weather. The total 
number of Public Works chargp opened was sixteen, and the 
maximum open at any one time was fifteen. The largest num¬ 
ber of workers on relief at any time was 80,895 on the 12th of 
May, or over 72 per cent of the total numbers on famine relief 
at that time. The Forest Department, besides forming camps 
for the construction of two roads, with tank works annexed, took 
in hand extensive fodder operations for the supply of Wardha 
and the Bombay Presidency; 26 grass depots were established 
and 7,109 tons of grass collected. The maximum number 
relieved by forest works was rather over 9,000 towards the end 
of May. Other fodder operations in the zalnindari forests of the 
north were put in charge of the Manager of the Court, of Wards, 
and, though not financially successful, gave useful relief to the 
neighbouring population. Tank schemes involving an expendi¬ 
ture of 3^ lakhs were drawn up, and numerous tanks were 
taken in hands as village works. At the close of the hot weather 
179 such works were in operation and the number of workers on 
them was over 26,000. In April, the failure of the mahua crop 
necessitated special measures, and an enormous impetus was 
given to kitchen relief. A special staff had to be engaged, as it 
was no longer possible to manage the kitchens by the agency of 
volunteers. With the opening of the rains, the relief policy had 
to be modified to suit the altered conditions. Relief camps 
became unsuitable, as the one great object was to make the 
people go back to their villages, and let them work in the fields, 
in the meanwhile feeding them and keeping them in health. 
Village relief novr became the order of the day, and the form 
which it took was chiefly the extension of the kitchen system. 
In July, the rush was so great that 200 subsidiary kitchens were 
started and put in charge of mukaddams. The highest number 
of kitchens simultaneously at work at any one time was 239, 
with 161,443 inmates. All inmates were required to do some 
service in return for their food, and gratuitous relief was con¬ 
fined to cripples, blind persons, and the dependants of kotwars. 
Relief in return for work in village (B list relief) was found 
especially necessary in the case of cultivators of small means, 
and was more freely resorted to than in any other District of the 
Province. The workers were mainly employed in carrying grain 
to kitchens and depots. The numbers on B list relief reached a 
maximum of over 54t,000 about the middle of September. The 
maximum number of persons on reUef of all kinds at any one 
time was 180,673 during the open season and 224,799 durng 
the rains. This latter figure represented 32 per cent of the total 
population. 

Of the sixteen roads taken in hand by the Public Works 
Department, none were -actually brought to completion although 
earth and murarn were laid along 32 miles of the road from 
Warora to Chimur. Nineteen tanks were, however, constructed 
as annexes to these roads, and notably four very fine tanks were 
built at Naotalla, The Forest Department constructed an 
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excellent second-clas.s road 18 miles in length from Chandrapur 
to Moharli and another 5)4 miles in length from Alapalli to 
Ahiri, besides some tanks. Altogether, as village or forest 
works, 4 new tanks were constructed, and 238 existing tanks 
were restored or improved, while seven new roads were taken in 
hand, of which five were completed. Ten wells were also sunk. 

Crime naturally received an impetus during the progress of the 
famine, especially in Brahmapuri, where the number of thefts 
and house-breakings increased by over 600. But the attitude of 
the people as a whole, except for the grain riots in the early 
days of the distress, was one of complete apathy or fatalism. 
Mr. Coxon describes it as one of ‘ absolute indifference comhincii 
with a perfect confidence in the Sarkar ’. As to their apprecia¬ 
tion of the efforts made by Government to alleviate their misery, 
the prevailing impression at the time seems to have been that 
real gratitude was conspicuous by its absence, although lip- 
gratitude, especially in acknowledgment of gifts of clothing, was 
fairly common. Doles and wages were usually grumbled at as 
insufficient and the usual cry in the kitchens was for more or for 
a different kind of food, or a gift of clothing. But it is admitted 
that it is very difficult to gauge the real feelings of the people by 
their actions or expressions, and it is certain that the indelible 
impression left by the famine is always coupled in the minds of 
all with a profound conviction of the immen.se efforts made by 
Government to cope with an unparalleled disaster. 

Thirty officials, all natives, lost their lives in conducting the 
campaign against the famine, while many others were invalided. 

The monsoon of 1900 commenced late, and the period of 
suspense during which it was awaited was the most trying period 
of the whole famine. However, rain at length fell heavily, and 
enabled agricidtural operations to commence. But in spite of 
all that loans from Government and private charity could do, 
such was the general poverty and so great had been the wastage 
in agricultural stock that it was impossible to avert an enormous 
shrinkage of the area under kharif cultivation which fell by 
112,000 acres. Extensive rahi sowings, however, adjusted the 
shortage. The monsoon ceased abruptly at the end of Septem¬ 
ber to the general detriment of broadcast rice, but cotton gave 
an outturn of 80 and juari and transplanted rice were 90 each, .so 
that the autumn harvest was on the whole fair. But the spring 
crops suffered riot only from a contraction of the area under 
cultivation but also from the entire absence of rain from Octo¬ 
ber to December, followed, when the crops were ripening, by the 
setting in of wet and cloudy weather accompanied by a visita¬ 
tion of insects. Wheat gave an outturn of only 45, gram of 30, 
and linseed of 22. The outturn of all crops combined amount¬ 
ed only to 46. In April 1901 the situation looked gloomy, and 
preparations were in hand for further relief operations, when 
suddenly the peril of famine was averted by an unexpected wind¬ 
fall. The mahua crop which, owing to the unseasonable 
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Weather, had been considered foredoomed to failure, flower¬ 
ed with extraordinary abundance long after the normal season, 
and the poor were thus provided with a stock of food to tide 
them over the rams. Islo relief was necessary and the works 
already opened were at once closed. Prices fell in the case of 
juari ny o seers below the preceding year’s figures, and in the 
case of rice by lyi, seers. But the etfects of the famine were 
clearly visible in a reduced birth rate of 21 per mille during 1901. 

The year 1901 02 was marked by the prevalence of insect pests, 
and though the cotton crop was good and ^the rice fair, the 
combined outturn of the year was only 59, so that the process c5f 
recovery was again retarded. The monsoon of 1902 was a weak 
one, but, in spite of an almost total failure of the rice crop, the 
total outturn amounted to 78, and the condition of the District 
gave no cause ior anxiety. Next year, 1903-04, was a much 
better one, anti of the important crops, cotton alone gave an 
outturn of less than 80 per cent. The condition of the agricul¬ 
tural classes continued to improve, but the progress made was 
slow in the rice tracts, where there was a strong tendency to 
await the announcement of the new settlement before making 
really strenuous exertions to retrieve past losses. The monsoon 
of 1904 followed the example of most of its recent predecessors 
in causing grave anxiety for a period, but plentiful September 
rains came to th<; rescue, and the outturn of the year was 91. 
The year was a good one for cotton, and the open field tracts, 
and those tracts with mixed or intermediate cultivation which lie 
near the best markets and trade routes may be said by this time 
to have fully reestablished their prosperity, but the rice and 
the more remote intermediate tracts continued in a condition of 
instability. The history of the year 1905-06 much resembles 
that of 1904-05: juari, cotton and tur all did well, but rice was 
again only 75. Ifailstorms early in 1906 necessitated some local 
suspensions and remissions, but the total outturn was as high 
as 93. The year 1906-07 was also a good one. The current year 
has witnessed a check to this comparative prosperity, but the 
District has cause for congratulation as compared with most of 
the rest of the Provinces, and suspensions will be necessary only 
on a very limited scale' ” 

The district was affected by scarcity conditions in 1957-58. 
As a result theie w'as acute unemployment among the agricul¬ 
turists and labourers. During the year, the total rainfall receiv¬ 
ed was below average and was not evenly distributed. The 
monsoon set in by the middle of June 1957. In the beginning 
of July 1957 there was rainfall throughout the district. The 
kharif crops were sown after the first showers, but subsequent 
rainfall after July 1957 was very conducive to the germination 
and growth of the crops. However, in September 1957, there 

Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda district, Vol. A, pp. 288—303 
• Information for the period between 1909 and 1957 is not available. 
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was no appreciable rainfall. Both paddy and jowar crops ali 
over, the district, therefore, suffered severe damage. Though the 
area was not declared a scarcity area, near scarcity conditions 
prevailed in those 54 villages.* and affected 37,351 persons in an 
area of 2,34,981 acres spread over the Chandrapur, Brahmapuri, 
Warora and Sironcha tahsils. 

There was no industrial employment of any significance in the 
affected part of the district. The irabi sowing which is generally 
done in the middle of September was also delayed by the 
drought. Sowings of rabi jowar, linseed, udid and mug were 
started as late as in the third week of September 1957. However, 
the lack of moisture in the soil' affected the growth of the crops. 
The sowing of wheat and gram was also carried out late. During 
the year, about 50 per cent of these crops of light soil were 
damaged. The annewari in the affected area was below six annas. 
The scarcity conditions were not, however, very grave, as there 
was no complete failure of crops. The petty agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers were the victims of the scarcity. 

The land revenue suspension and remission were as follows:—• 


Tahsil 

Land 

Revenue 

Suspension 

Land 

Revenue 

Remission 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Chandrapur 

Sironcha 

Gadhchiroli .. 

i ' ■ 

3 

i 22,803 

•• 

Warora .. .. .. | 


668 

1 

Chandrapur .. .. j 


93 


Test scarcity works were started in the above stated tahsils 
where conditions akin to scarcity were prevailing. There were 
six such works and were started under the agency of the then 
Public Works Department. These included repairs to tanks at 
Werwat and Kelzar in Chandrapur tahsil and Permili, Dechlipeta 
and Tamantala in Sironcha tahsil. The construction of roads at 
Nagri to Madheli and Warora to Madheli in Warora tahsil was 
also undertaken. These works were continued till June 1958. 


* The number of villages affected in each tahsil was as under ;— 



Tahsil 

No. of villages 


(1) 

(2) 

Chandrapur 

' • • • • 

23 

Warora 


.. 6 

Brahmapuri 

• * * « 

., 4 

Sironcha 

■ * 

21 


54 
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The total expenditure on all these test scarcity works till 30th 
June 1958 was as follows; — 

Rs. 


Repairs to tanks .. .. .. , 37,727-00 

Construction of roads .. .. .. 21,856-00 

About 1,339 labourers were employed on these works. AH the 
test works were executed on piece-work basis. Minimum wages 
of 108 paise for a man, 79 paise for a woman and 41 paise for 
children per day were paid. 

Tagai loans under normal course were distributed as follows: — 


Item Amount 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Rs. 

For purchase of bullocks .. .. .. 2,65,627-00 

For purchase of seeds .. .. .. .. 63,674-22 

For purchase of oil engines .. .. .. 7,900-00 

For construction of wells.. .. .. .. 74,925-00 

Other items .. .. .. .. .. 2,67,182-25 


In addition tagai loans under Land Improvement Act and 
Agricultural Loans 2^.ct were also advanced, to the tenants includ¬ 
ing affected persons- as under;-— 


Rs. 

Land Improvement Loans Act .. .. 2,72,378-00 

Agricultural Loans Act. 4,06,930-47 


The heavy rains on 12th and 13th September 1959 and the 
subsequent floods up to 18th September 1959 all over the district 
caused severe damage to houses, cattle, crops, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, seeds, fodder and foodgrains. Especially the floods of 
Wardha, Pranhita, I'eoganga and Godavari affected the surround¬ 
ing area to a great extent. Four towns, viz., Chandrapur, 3allar- 
pur, Rajura and Warora and 865 villages from Chandrapur, 
Sironcha, Warora and Rajura tahsils comprising area of about 
48,895 acres, a population of about 92,291 were affected. One 
human life and 2,381 cattle were lost. The loss was estimated at 
Rs. 1,16,820. About 9,985 houses were damaged and 3,441 collaps¬ 
ed. The loss in this case was Rs. 8,77,029 and Rs. 3,82,442, 
respectively. About 3.1,052 acres of agricultural larid was either 
washed away or damaged. The loss due to this amounted to 
Rs. 23,10,457. The artisans were also hit hard. They lost pro¬ 
perty valued at Rs. 14,500. The loss to shopkeepers was valued 
at Rs. 22,400. The damage caused to semi-Government build¬ 
ings. roads, etc., and that to Government buildings, bridges, rail¬ 
way lines, etc., was estimated at Rs. 20,300 and Rs. 1,61,500 res¬ 
pectively. Thus the total estimated loss due to the excess of 
rains in 1959-60 came to about Rs. 69,91,582. 

Of the total allotment of Rs. 6,35,000, Rs. 2,54,336 were distri¬ 
buted to flood sufferers, Rs. 4,366 were spent for the clearance of 
debris, Rs. 1,82,669 were distributed as ordinary tagai loans. 
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Non-agricultural ,Ioans amounting to Rs. 4,750 were also sanction¬ 
ed. Ballis costing Rs. 48,770 were purchased from the Forest 
Department. 244 tons of G. C. I. sheets were also released. 
Wheat, jowar and gram seed was distributed to the agriculturists 
as follows: — 


Wheat .. .. .. 756 maunds. 

Jowar .. .. ,. 995 maunds. 

Gram . 250 maunds. 

Measures were also taken to change the village sites at Chandra¬ 
pur, Ballarpur and Visapur. Cattle belonging to flood sufferers 
were allowed to graze free in the adjoining forest land. Timely 
distribution of foodgra'ns in the flood affected area saved people 
from starvation. 400 maunds of wheat valued at Rs. 4,380 and 
2450 maunds of rice valued at Rs. 44,100 were distributed to 
flood sufferers. 

Private agencies also came forward and extended help in kind 
to the sufferers. People from Chandrapur and Ballarpur supplied 
cooked food of the value of Rs, 15,452, foodgrains of the value 
of Rs. 11,300, and clothes of the value of Rs. 250. They also 
provided temporary shelters to the victims of floods. A mission 
at Chandrapur donated 600 tins of milk powder. Cash donations 
given by the private agencies amounted to Rs. 17,871. 

Three relief works consisting of earth works on the roads for 
providing employment to the labourers and cultivators in 
Sironcha tahsil were taken up. However, two works were given 
up for lack of response from the villagers. About 225 labourers 
were employed on the remaining works. Male laltourer was paid 
between Rs. 1 and 1.25 while a female labourer between 62 and 
82 paise. 

Scarcity conditions prevailed in 1,120 villages from Chandra¬ 
pur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhehiroli and Sironcha tahsils in 
1965-66. The Government declared scarcity in these villages 
from 7th January 1966 to 13th September 1966. The scarcity 
was the result of scanty and erratic rainfall. The irrigation faci¬ 
lities also could not be made available as most of the tanks were 
dry due to scanty rainfall. Of the total area of 525,272 acres 
under paddy, 182,211 acres failed to produce a good crop. The 
annewari in these villages was noted below 6 annas. Of the 1,120 
villages, 695 villages were below 4 annas and 425 villages 
were between 4 and 6 annas. The area and population of the 
affected villages was 49,339 acres and 3,40,000, respectively. 
Most of the poor agriculturists belonging to the backward class 
were affected. The degree of distress was acute in Gadhehiroli 
and Sironcha tahsils. 

All the relief measures such as distribution of gratuitous relief 
in cash and also in kind were undertaken through the block 
agency under the Zilla Parishad, Chandrapur. Skim milk powder 
was distributed to the expectant and nursing mothers and to 
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children helnw 14 years of age. Gratuitous relief both in cash CHAPTER 4. 
and in kind was given to infirm and old persons, etc. The cjuan- ~ ~ 
tity of relief gi\en to such affected pcr.sons was as under; — and** ^ 

Irrigation. 

Famine. 


1. Gnituitous relief in cash 

2. Gratuitous relief in kind— 


10,000 


Famine of 
1965-66. 


Tons Kg. Gms. 


Wheat 

Atta 

Dried peas 
Skim Milk Powder 


III 514 178 
22 574 554 
10 395 .. 

117 353 663 


To provide employment to the affected agricultural labourers, 
the Collector of the district sanctioned 26 scarcity works. Of 
these, however, only 12 works were actually started through the 
Zilla Par shad. The following table No. 37 shows the dates on 
which they were started, the closing dates of the same and the 
expenditure incurred thereon. 


A-179—25-A. 
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The remissions and suspensions of land revenue were as 
follows: — 


Rs. 

Full suspension granted .. .. 88,041 "38 

Half suspiension granted .. .. .. 42,951 -38 

In addition no amount hy way of tagai loans and other Gov¬ 
ernment advances was recovered from the affected agriculturists. 
Recovery of Goveimment dues was also postponed in view of the 
scarcity con<litions. Arrangemenits to diaitribute foodgrains 
through fair price shops were made in the scarcity affected areas. 

The economy of Chandrapur district was adversely affected by 
drought conditions for three consecutive years from 1969 to 1972, 
the intensity of drought being more severe during 1972. 
Inadequate rains affected the paddy as well as jowar and cotton 
crops which resulted in a poor harvest in 1972-73. The water 
storage in the irrigation tanks are very poor due to lack of rains. 
The Zilla Parishad and Government authorities fought the 
drought conditions by starting relief works and improving the 
conditions of irrigation tanks. This programme included repairs 
to old. tanks, construction of new tanks and feeder channels, in¬ 
crease in length of canals and desiltine of tanks and canals. The 
improvement work of Sayamara Khairi, Rajoli, Sadhabhoi 
(Naleshwar), Gadmoushi, Kaladoha (Mul) tanks and their 
feeder channels was completed in 1972, which benefitted an area 
of 1,700 hectares of paddy crop. The improvement of the Asola- 
mendha tank and it? canal of 22 km. was a great boon as it assur¬ 
ed water-supply even in this year of scarcity. Desilting of 100 
old tanks has been undertaken, while the work on 114 more tanks 
has been proposed in the district. 

If agriculture is to provide means of livelihood to the growing 
population renovation in its technique is essential. This can be 
achieved by adopting a scientific approach towards the agri¬ 
culture and agricultural research assumes significance in this 
connection. In fact the gist of the present agricultural develop¬ 
ment programme revolves round the central idea that there should 
be a close liaison between the research centres and the actual 
field of operation. 3'he problems faced by the cultivators in the 
field are to be carried to the research centres where experiments 
are carried out. The Tesults and the remedies suggested hy these 
centres are again to be brought to the cultivators and put in 
practice. It is with this intention that the staff of extension 
workers including official as well as non-official personnel is 
engaged at various levels in the administrative set up of the 
panchayat samitis, zilla parishads, etc. This process of two-way 
exchange between agricultural research centres and the culti¬ 
vators, if properly worked out, will no doubr. produce great 
achievements in the field. 
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It is with this view that some research activities in the agri¬ 
cultural sector are carried out in the tlislrict. At Slndewahi in 
Brahmapuri tahsil for instance pioneering work in this lichalf is 
being done since 1957-58. This centre has an area of 85.923 hec¬ 
tares (212.32 acres). Its main research is on the paddy crop. A 
seed and demonstration farm is also attached to it. At first this 
centre was started at Lamandi, a village in the Raipur district of 
the old Madhya Pradesh. This was then shifted to Sindewahi 
in 1957-58 as the improved strains of -various crops produced at 
Lamandi were not found suitable for the Vidarbha tract. At 
Sindewahi the activities of the centre, in addition to those regard¬ 
ing the evolving of improved strains of seeds have been extend¬ 
ed so as to facilitate the training of the gramsevaks, gramsevikas 
and the extension officer for agriculture. 


Besides this, nine Tahsil seed miikiplication farms have been 
established in the district covering all the tahsils of the district. 
The object behind the establishment of these farms is mainly to 
multiply the foundation seed and their consequent distribution 
to the progressive cultivators or registered seed growers for 
doubling the supply of improved varieties of seeds. 

* 

Of the combined area of 244,572 hectares (604.35 acres) of all 
the seed farms an area of 76.890 hectares (190 acres) was brought 
under irrigation during 1966-67. Out of this 160 acres were 
under tanks, channels, and hodi irrigation and the remaining 
12.140 hectares (30 acre.s) under well irrigation. The production 
of seeds in kharif and rabi seasons at these farms and their dis¬ 
tribution in 1966-67 was as under: — 



Production 

Distribution 


Qtls. 

Qtls. 

Paddy 

.. 1,278-68 

987-00 

Kharif Jowar 

30-43 

29-50 

Mug 

5-75 

5-00 

Cotton 

24-25 

.. 

Hybrid towar— 

(Male) 

9-56 


(Female) 

16-73 

, * 




CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 


The economic weelueing of a particuear area depends upon 
the pace of industrial development that has taken place therein. 
Greater the industrial development, greater is the scope of em- 
Itloyment. 'rhuugh the industric.s alone cannot provide emplloy- 
ment to all the working force in the area, they provide the maxi¬ 
mum. The districi; of Chandrapur cannot be said to be industrially 
advanced. With the district abounding in mineral wealth, and 
forests there are only four large-scale industries located in the 
district which manufacture paper, glass, pottery and oil. The 
general pattern ol' non-agricultural employment, however, leans 
heavily towards small-scale and household industries. Of the 
total number ol persons employed in industries, 79 per cent 
are employed in household industries and the remaining 21 per 
cent in non-hotiseliold industries. The total number of workers 
employed in registered factories in 1962 was 2,555 which is only 
6.48 per cent ol all the workers engaged in industries. It gives a 
ratio of only two factory workers per thousand of total popula¬ 
tion as against the average Of 20 per thousand for the State as a 
whole. 

Land, labour and capital arc the factors of production upon 
the availability of which depends the industrial growth of a 
particular region. Land that stands for natural resources 
abounds in the district as also labour. However, the industrial 
growth is fiainpered by the lack of skilled labour and capital 
coupled with the atmosphere that is chilly, and damp through¬ 
out the rainy sea.«c.tt. The district is industrially backward and 
the wheels of industrial activity in the district whirl round 
small-scale industries. The district ytiith abundant forest and 
mineral resources has a great potential' for the development of 
the following new industries. 

(1) Pig iron by low shaft furnace tcchnicpie. 

(2) Ca.'-t iron pipes, 

(3) Ceramic industries, and 

(4) Hardlioards and chip-boards. 

The following t.ahles show the number of persons deriving 
their livelihood from different industries according to the 
Censuses of 195! and 1961. 
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Number of Persons deriving their Livelihood from 
Industries, Chandrapur District—1951 Census 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Mining and quarrying 

4,063 

3,853 

210 

Coal mining . 

3,924 

3,717 

207 

Manganese mining 

106 

106 


Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits .. 

33 

30 

3 

Processing and Manufacture—Food-stuffs, 

11,991 

11,194 

797 

textiles, leather and products thereof. 

Food industries otherwise unclassified .. 

134 

94 

40 

Grains and pulses 

827 

561 

266 

Vegetable oil and dairy products 

239 

231 

8 

Beverages 

190 

188 

2 

Tobacco 

390 

380 

to 

Cotton textiles 

6,310 

6,109 

201 

Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up 

1,618 

1,458 

160 

textile goods. 

Textile industries otherwise unclassified 

114 

73 

41 

Leather, leather products and footwear 

2,169 

2,100 

69 

Processing and Manufacture—metals, chemicals 

2,641 

2,589 

52 

and products thereof. 

Manufacture of metal products otherwise un- 

2,383 

2,354 

27 

classified. 

Non-ferrous metals ,, 

2 


2 

Transport equipment 

15 

12 

3 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and 
supplies. 

1 

1 

•• 

Machinery (other than electrical machinery) 
including Engineering workshops. 

114 

114 


Basic Industrial Chemicals and Power Alcohol 

4 

4 


Medical and Pharmaceutical preparations 

9 

9 


Manufacture of chemical products otherwise 

113 

95 

18 

unclassified. 

Processing and manufacture not elsewhere 

8,869 

8,104 

765 

specified. 

Manufacturing Industries otherwise unclassified 

1,511 

1,491 

20 

Bricks, tiles and other structural clay products .. 

220 

218 

2 

Cement pipes and other cement products 

11 

II 

■■ 
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Persons 

Males 

1 

Females 

Non-metallii; rainttnl products .. 

1,497 

1,398 

99 

Rubber products . . 

14 


14 

Wood and wooden products other than furniture 
and fixtures. 

5,554 

4,927 

627 

Furniture and fixtures 

23 

22 

1 

Paper and paper products 

32 

32 


Printing and allied industries 

17 

15 

2 


Industries. 

Introduction. 


TABLE No. 2 

Number of persons deriving their Livelihood from 
Industries, Chandrapur District— 1961 Census 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Mining and quarrying— 

6,325 

5,909 

416 

Mining of coal 

6,011 

5,708 

303 

Mining of iron ores 

3 

3 

. . 

Mining of gold and silver ores.. 

7 

7 

. * 

Quarrying of stone including slate clay, sand, 
gravel, limestone. 

304 

191 

113 

Manufacturing— 

38,590 

28,041 

10,549 

Food-stuflfs 

2,683 

2,015 

668 

Beverages 

98 

94 

4 

Tobacco products . ♦ 

647 

492 

155 

Textile—cotton . . 

6,113 

3,189 

2,924 

Textile—^^jute 

272 

101 

171 

Textile—wool .. 

1,576 

432 

1,144 

Textile—silk 

44 

20 

24 

Textile—Miscellaneous 

3,570 

3,122 

44 

Wood and woodt^n products 

9,788 

6,936 

2,852 

Paper and paper products 

1,905 

1,765 

140 

Printing and publishing 

73 

72 

1 

Leather and leather products .. 

2,734 

2,502 

232 

Rubber, petroleum and coal products 

34 

17 

17 
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1 

Persons 1 

1 

Males i 

Females 

Chemicals and chemical products 

123 

95 

28 

Non-metallic mineral products other than 
petroleum and coal and manufacture of! 
earthen ware and earthen pottery. 

3,872 

2,322 

1,550 

Basic materials and their products except 
machinery and transport products. 

3,064 

2,902 

162 

Machinery of all kinds other than transport 
and electrical equipment. 

72 

72 

•• 

Transport equipment .. 

336 

336 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

1,586 

1,554 

32 


Mining and quarrying and manufacturing industries employed 
44,915 persons according to 1961 Census as against 23,521 as per 
the Census of 1951. It shows a net increase of 91.12 per cent 
over 1951. 

Section I— Large and Small Industries 

There are only four large-scale factories in the district that 
employ more than 50 workers and use power. These industries 
arc, the Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills, Ltd., Ballarpur ; 
the Swastik Glass Works, Chandrapur ; the Dadabhoy Potteries. 
Ballarpur and the Bashir Oil Mills, Warora. 

The Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills Ltd., is located at 
Ballarpur in Chanda tahsii. It has a production capacity of 
35 tons per day. It has plans for expansion up to 120 tons per 
day in stages. This factory consumes as raw material bamboos 
worth Rs. 30,000 annually. These bamboos are locally available 
and at times are imported from the nearby Bhandara district. 
An amount of Rs. 208.58 lakhs as on 30th June 1965 is invested 
in the industry of which Rs. 161.32 lakhs have been contributed 
by the shareholders and Rs. 47.26 lakhs reinvested from the 
profits retained in the business. 

The production of paper was about five thousand tons m 
1953-54. It had risen to about 30 thousand tons by 1964-65, i.e., 
by about 600 per cent within the span of 11 years. During 1957- 
58 the sales were to the extent of 200 lakhs of rupees with gross 
profits of about Rs. 60 lakhs. During 1964-65 the sales went up 
to the tune of Rs. 570 lakhs and gross profits to about Rs. 90 
lakhs. Gross profit represented profit after providing for all ex¬ 
penses including interest but before providing for depreciation 
and development rebate. The increase in production in 1964-65 
was attributed to the satisfactory running that year of the M.G. 
and M.F. machines, the commissioning and smooth running of 
which was delayed by the non-availability and frequent interrup- 
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tion of power supply. It was also due to the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the pulp mil]. Exercise books worth over Rs, 25 lakhs 
were exported tci Burma in face of stiff competition from Japan 
and other countries during 1964-65. The exports were made at 
the international jtrices which were substantially below those 
prevailing in the country, as exports were imperative because of 
the acute balance of payments position of the country. 

The Swastik Glass Works was established at Chandrapur in 
the year 194S. It undertakes the manufacture of glass and glass¬ 
ware, such as, chimneys, jars, bottles, etc. It is a perennial 
factory woiking for about 300 days in a year. Blowing, anneal- 
zing, cutting, melting, grinding and packing are some of the 
stages in the |iroc<;ss of production. 

In 1964-65, the industry had the fixed capital of Rs. 2,19,384 
composed of land and buildings, Rs. 1,37,765 ; plant and machi¬ 
nery, Rs. 72,882 and furniture, fixtures, fittings, vehicles, patents, 
trademark.s, etc,, Hs. 8,737. 

The factory provides employment to about 120 skilled and 
310 unskilled laliourcrs. I'he aggregate wage bill of workers 
including bonus 'vas Rs. 2,86,383.53 in 1964-65. 

During 1964-65, the factory spent Rs. 1,51,606.24 on fuel and 
power. The expenditure on essential raw materials during the 
same period was Rs. 1,91,960 composed of soda by carb, 
Rs. 1,36,800; sand, Rs. 42,000; lime, Rs. 2,160; felspar, Rs. 3,000 
and borax, Rs. 8,000. 

The productive capacity of the factory was put at goods worth 
about Rs. 15 to 16 lakhs. Their products are sold throughout 
India and are .also exported to Ceylon. 

The factory received Government help in the form of a grant 
of foreign exchange to the tune of Rs. 3,000. 

The main difficulties encountered by the factory are the non¬ 
availability of railway wagons for carrying goods coupled with 
the shortage of skilled labour. 

The Dadabhoy Potteries was purchased by Messrs. Vasant 
Industries, Ballarpur. The factory manufactures pottery and 
earthenware, such as, Mangalore tiles, ridges, pipes and other 
fittings. It is a perennial factory working for about 300 days in 

year. 

During 1964-65, the company had fixed capital of Rs, 3,23,912 
composed of land and buildings, Rs. 1,74,850 ; plant and machi¬ 
nery, Rs. 1,07,000 and furniture, fixtures, etc., Rs. 42,062. The 
company had workirig capital of Rs. 90,291.46. 

The factory jtrovided employment to 120 workers on an 
average including 25 skilled workers. Besides these workers, 
there were about 50 persons engaged in office and other duties. 
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They were paid wages at rates varying between Rs. 1.90 and 
Rs. 3.25 per day. 

The essential raw materials consumed by the factory during 
the same period were clay, kerosene oil and grease oil worth 
Rs. 17,984-97, Rs. 3,672 and Rs. 3,396, respectively. During that 
period the factory produced tiles, pipes and fittings worth 
Rs. 2,24,090.57. The products were marketed mainly in the 
State. 


The main difficulties, which the factory faced, were shortage 
of railway wagons and of other transport facilities. 

Bashir The Bashir Oil Mills, one of the modern oil mills in the dis- 

Oil Mills. trict located at ’^arora was established in the year 1945. It is a 
seasonal industry" that works for about 220 days in a year from 
November to June. 


During 1964-65, the fixed capital of the factory stood at 
Rs. 15,0(1,000 composed of land and buildings, Rs. 6,00,000 and 
plants and machinery, Rs. 9,00,000. During the same year it had 
working capital of Rs. 90 lakhs. It provided ^ employment to 
42 persons of whom 10 were skilled and 32 unskilled. The 
average yearly wage bill of the factory came to Rs. 2,58,000. 

In the same year the factory spent Rs. 1,01,000 on fuel of 
which an amount of Rs. 85,000 was spent on electricity and 
Rs. 16,000 on steam coal. 

The expenditure of the factory on essential raw materials 
during the same year was Rs. 64,17,219 comprising sesamum, 
Rs. 21,85,995 ; linseed, Rs. 2,33,705 ; cottonseed, Rs. 39,59,369 and 
groundnut, Rs. 38,150. The raw material was mostly obtained 
from Chandrapur, Warora, Wani, Pandharkawda, Yeotmal and 
Adilabad. 


During the year under consideration the factory produced 
linseed oil and cake worth Rs. 73,284; sesamum oil and cake, 
Rs. 27,09,003 ; cottonseed oil and cake, Rs. 41,48,344' and ground¬ 
nut oil, Rs. 28,056. The total value of all the products was 
Rs. 69,58,687. Groundnut oil, linseed oil and sesamum oil were 
mostly sold in the local market, while cottonseed oil and sesamum 
oil were exported to Chandrapur, Nagpur, Calcutta, Delhi, etc. 
The shortage of raw materials is the major difficulty faced by 
the factory. 

Other Industries- Besides the major industrial units described so far, there are 
many categories of medium industries scattered over the dis¬ 
trict. These have been described below after grouping them 
together. 

Oil Mills Oilseed pressing is an age-old occupation. Formerly every 
village used to have an oil-man and a ghani for crushing oilseeds 
when the village was considered a self-sufficient unit. With the 
growing complex nature of economic development and keen 
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competition from the oil mills, the business of the village arti- CHAPTER 5. 
sans working on ghanis has dwindled considerably and only a 
few now remain to carry on their more or less hereditary 
occupation. 


All the reporting oil mills were established between 1947 
and 1960 and were mostly perennial in character. They were 
engaged in crushing linseed, sesamum, cotton seed, etc. 
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The aggregate fixed capital of five reporting units was about 
two lakh rupees and was mainly composed of land and build¬ 
ings, plants and machinery, and furniture and fixtures. The 
working capital required by three units was about Rs. 14,00,000. 
Each of the units on an average provided employment to about 
seven persons and their total wage bill inclusive of the bonus 
varied between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 30,000 per year. 


On an average every unit spent Rs. 900 on electricity and coal. 

They purchased about 4 to 5 thousand bags of seed valued at 
Rs. llO per bag in a year. 

In many cases the products were marketed in local markets 
while in some cases the products were exported to Bombay and 
other surrounding areas. 

There were as many as eight saw 'mills reporting for the Saw Mills, 
district having abundant forest areas. All these units were 
established between 1952 and 1961. Of these, five were perennial 
and three closed lor the rainy season. The average fixed capital 
invested in land and buildings, plants and machinery and furni¬ 
ture and fixtures per unit was Rs. 40,000. The plants and machi¬ 
nery mainly consisted of bend saw machines and shaping machi¬ 
nes. The average working capital of every factory was Rs. 25,000. 

These saw mills provided employment to 70 persons in the 
aggregate including 24 skilled workers and 10 employees other 
than workers giving an average of 10 employees per unit. 

Annually an average amount of Rs. 40,000 was spent towards 
wages. 

Their average annual expenditure on power and fuel was 
placed at about Rs. 2,000. Electric energy was mainly consumed 
for the purpose. The main raw materials consisted of sag, bija 
and other local \aricties of wood and the average expenditure of 
a saw mill on raw materials was Rs. 7,800 per year. 


Though the product had a local demand, it was also exported 
to Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Calcutta, Madras, Gujarat, etc. 


Only two units reported Government assistance in the form of 
subsidy on electric bill. The main difficulties faced by the mills 
were shortage of capital and non-availability of skilled labour. 
Shortage of banking and Warehousing facilities was also 
reported. 
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This district with a large rice growing area has naturally many 
paddy processing industrial units. In 1961 as also in 1963 there 
were 12 such units in the district, and the employment in these 
factories was 3.67 per cent of the total employment in factories 
in the district. A survey of all the twelve factories in the dis¬ 
trict was conducted during 1965-66. The following account of 
the industry is based upon the findings of the survey. 

Of these, six, units were established in 1932, 1934, 1945, 1954, 
1956 and 1959, respectively and of the remaining, three were esta¬ 
blished in 1952 and three in 1958. Three of these units only work¬ 
ed during the season while the remaining nine worked throughout 
the year. However, even those units that worked throughout 
the year had a considerable slackening of their business for 
about three to four months in a year. Almost all these units 
were engaged in the processing of paddy into rice. 

The average investment in fixed capital of a unit came to 
Rs. 78,000 of which an amount of Rs. 32,000 was invested in land 
and buildings, Rs. 38,000 in plant and machinery and Rs. 8,000 
in furniture and fixtures. The machinery mostly consisted of 
automatic rice milling plant, hullar for polishing and electric 
motors. A few of them had oil engines too. 

These units provided employment to about 80 workers and 
30 employees other than workers. Each unit ha'd generally one 
skilled worker. The average dailly earning of a skilled worker 
amounted to Rs. 5 and that of an unskilled worker to Rs. 3. 

All the units mostly worked on electricity. Besides electric 
power, they also used mobil oil and crude oil. The average 
annual expenditure on fuel and power per unit came to 
Rs. 7,800. 

On an average, a unit processed paddy worth about Rs. 10,000 
annually. 

With the introduction oif monopoly procurement programme 
for paddy and of curbs on dehusking of rice, the rice mills are 
required to obtain licences from the proper authority and have 
to report from time to time that authority in regard to their 
turnover, etc. The main difficulties of the industry were in regard 
to the supply of electricity and shortage of mobil oil. 

The area under cultivation of cotton in the district was 
26,806 hectares (66,245 acres) in 1962-63 and 26,984 hectares 
(66,681 acres) in 1961-62 as compared to 25,212 hectares (62,301 
acres) in 1960-61. With so much area under cultivation of 
cotton, the district has a few cotton ginning units. 

The number of cotton ginning factories which was only one 
in 1961, rose to three in 1962 and again decreased to two in 1963. 
The variation was also noticed in the number of persons em¬ 
ployed daily in the factories. I'he number of average daily 
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workers employed in 1962 was 75. It decreased to 54 in 1963, CHAPTER 5. 
By the end ol’ 11^63-64, the employment in these factories was industries, 
1.85 per cent of the total employment in the district. Large and 

The following account of the cotton ginning factories is based Ind^twes; 
upon the survey of four such factories conducted in 1965-66. Of Cotton 
these, one wa.s established as early as 1915, one in 1946, one in Ginning. 
1947 and one in 1964. All these were seasonal factories mainly 
undertaking ginning of cotton. They normally worked for 
about 150 day.s in a year from November to April. 

The average fixed capital investment per unit was about 

Rs. 98,000 com{)n?ed of land and building, Rs. 61,000; plant and 

machinery, Rs. 36,000 and furniture and fixtures, Rs. 1,000. 

These factories provided employment to 124 workers including 
skilled ones and 36 other employees and paid them Rs. 56,600 by 
way of wages inclLiding Rs. 44,000 paid to workers towards wages 
and bonus. Thus, the average employment provided by a unit 
came to 31 workers and 9 other staff and the unit paid wages of 
about Rs. 14,000 including Rs. 11,000 paid to workers. 

Their average annual expenditure on fuel was Rs. 6,900. 

Most of them worked on electricity. They also consumed 
coal besides mobil oil and crude oil. A unit on an average 

ginned raw cotton worth about Rs. two lakhs a year and 

it was mostly obtained from Warora and other villages in the 
district. The cotton hales were mostly exported to Bombay and 
Nagpur. 

There were two tile manufacturing units in the district located Tile 
at Ballarshah and Chandrapur established in 1951 and 1955, Manufacturing, 
respectively. Both were seasonal, working from October to June. 

The average fixed capital invested by a unit was Rs. 48,000 of 
which Rs 25.00() were inve.stcd in land and building and 
Rs. 13,000 in plant and machinery. The average working capital 
required by a unit was about Rs. 15,000. 

Both the units provided employment to 40 workers each and 
paid them about Rs. 24,000 by way of wages and bonus. A unit 
spent about Rs. 10,000 per year on fuel comprising mostly coal 
and oil. 

The ba.sic raw material required for the industry was clay and 
the average expenditure was about Rs. 8,000 a year on the same. 

The products consisting of tiles and pipes were mostly marketed 
in the district. 

The main difficulties encountered by the industry were shortage 
of clay and non-,availability of skilled labour. 

Tendu leaves that serve as a basic raw material for the bidi Bidi 
industry are found in abundance in the thick forests of the Manufacture, 
district. The number of bidi factories which was constant at 3 
during 1961 and 1962 rose to 4 in 1963. During 1962, these 
factories provided employment to 384 workers daily on an average 
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which decreased to 288 in 1963. These factories provided em¬ 
ployment to 9.89 per cent of the total factory employees of the 
district in 1963. 

The small survey of a unit manufacturing soap revealed the 
following. The factory established in 1925 worked for about 
290 days in a year. The unit had invested a fixed capital of 
Rs. 9,000 in plant and machinery. It provided employment to 
eight persons, seven of them being workers and paid them 
Rs. 6,600 as wages annually. 

The main raw materials required for the industry are non¬ 
edible oils, caustic soda, scent, etc. The unit consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 1,03,600 during 1965-66. The main diffi¬ 
culties faced by the industry were lack of transport facility and 
credit facility from banks. 

With rice as a staple food of the district there were many rice 
mills and poha mills in the district. A small survey of a unit 
was conducted in 1965-66. The mill engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of poha was established in 1959 and it worked for about 320 
days in a year. The fixed capital invested was Rs. 52,000 of 
which Rs. 30.000 were invested in land and buildings, Rs. 15,000 
in poha plant and Rs. 7,000 in furniture or fixtures. 

It provided employment to 19 persons including 15 workers 
and naid them about Rs. 16.800 by way of wages. The fuel 
required was composed of mohil oil, crude oil atid coal and an 
amount of about Rs. 10,000 was snent on the same. The product 
was mainly marketed in the district. 

The district abounds in mineral wealth and it is the richest of 
the minerally important districts in the State, with large reserves 
of high grade iron ore and coal. The coal bearing areas of the 
district are considered to be next In imnortance to Jharia, 
Raniganj and Madhya Pradesh coal fields. The deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, mica, ochres, clay, etc., are reported to have been 
found in the hilly and forest areas of the tahsils of Sironcha, 
Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli. The copper ore had recently been 
discovered at Thanewasha in Chandrapur tahsil. Besides, fine 
clay, pottery day and china clay are also available in the district. 

Mining and quarrying is an old industry in the district and 
the Gazetteer of Chanda district published in the year 1909 
gives the following information about the same. 

“ Coal. The Mayo Colliery .— The remarkable mineral wealth of 
the district has so far been exploited on a commercial scale in only 
one direction, namely, the development of its coal deposits. The 
west side of the district as far south as the Third Barrier of the 
Godavari lies within the Wardha Valley Coalfield, an area, the 
natural geological limits of which indicate a total extent of 1,600 
square miles, and which towards the north runs up to within 16 
miles of the important cotton mart of Hinganghat. The first 
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traces of coal in this district* were discovered in October 1865 
when some pieces of carbonaceous shale were picked up in the 
bed of the Wardha river ; these were followed up, and were 
found to have bten washed from the Chanda bank of the river 
to the west of Ghugus, a village lying due west of Chanda. A 
pit was thereupon sunk in that village, and coal was struck at a 
depth of 30 feet. The search for further deposits was vigorously 
prosecuted and outcrops were discovered at Ballalpur and Lathi. 
In 1869, Mr. Fryar, a Mining Engineer, was deputed by Govern¬ 
ment to make a systematic enquiry into the value and extent of 
the coalfield. Proper boring instruments were provided, and it 
was provetl rhat the Ghugus seam was thicker and more constant 
than had at first been supposed. A working pit sunk within 300 
yards of the river struck an upper seam 4 feet thick at 80 feet 
below the surface and a lower seam 33 feet thick at 95 feet down. 
Although the coal was of variable quality a thickness of at least 
20 feet was composed of good coal. By 1870 the Ghugus pit 
had been brought into thorough working order with regular 
galleries, two cages, and a gin worked b^y hand power which 
raised 10 or 15 tons of coal a day. It was considered of sufficient 
importance of merit the patronage of a Viceroy, and in 1870 it was 
formally declared open by Lord Mayo, thenceforward assuming 
the name of the Mayo Colliery. It remained in steady working 
till the following year, about 70 tons being raised each month ; 
the coal was partly consumed by the steam borer, while the rest 
was taken by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The composi¬ 
tion of the coal was somewhat uneven, but as a whole it was 
good enough for steam service in dry weather ; in rainy weather, 
however, it w.a.s found to be incapable of standing exposure, and 
this defect made it necessary to search for a more suitable 
material. An average sample of Ghugus coal gave the following 
analysis; — 

Carbon ... 45.61 per cent. 

Volatile Matter ... 33.49, per cent. 

(Including water). 

Ash ... 20.90 per cent. 

"Warora Collitry .— Many indications pointed to the probable 
existence of coal to the north roundabout Warora within easy 
reach of the Hinganghat cotton market, and search was naturally 
directed towards that locality when the desirability of abandon¬ 
ing the Mayo Colliery had become obvious. The first coal was 
proved in 1870 by a boring 102 feet in depth about half a mile 
east of Warora. Other borings were made to ascertain the dip 
of the strata, and. to sum up the result of these investigations, the 
existence was proved of a slightly broken coalfield extending from 
Ghugus to Warora, distance of 22 miles, the quality of the coal 
being found to improve in the vicinity of Warora ; it was also 
deemed probable tbat the coal exteiided well to the east of 
Warora. These preliminary operations were in the hands of 
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*The valueless coal discovered in 1848 at Kotal may be left out of consideration. 
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Mr. Fryar. The year 1871 witnessed the actual commencement 
of work at the Warora Colliery. Many dilFicuIties had to be 
overcome, the chief of which was the extraordinary influx of 
water, with which the pumps at first provided were not adequate 
to cope. The railway was as yet not in existence, and frequent 
changes of management still further militated against good 
progress. In 1873, however, on the appointment of Mr. Ness, 
an Engineer of considerable experience in England, the sinking 
of the pits was successfully completed. In all, seven pits were 
sunk, with a depth varying from 140 to 240 feet. An unlocked 
for addition to the mineral wealth of the area was given by the 
discovery of a second scam of superior coal belov/ the first. Both 
the upper and the lower scam were worked ; the former was 
known as No. 2 and was. from 12 to 15 feet in thickness, the 
latter, or No. 3 seam, was between 10 and 11 feet thick, and the 
two scams were divided by a band of sbale about 6 feet thick. 
Trials made bv tbe Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1874 gave 
satisfactory results, and it was found that the consumption per 
ton mile only exceeded that of English coal by 13 per cent. Two 
systems of working were at first in vogue ; the ‘bord and pillar’ 
and the ‘long wall’ system, hut the friability of the coal proved 
unsuitable to the latter method apd it was abandoned in 1877. 
Under the ‘bord and pillar’ system which thenceforth obtained 
along the seams are cut into pillars by means of galleries and 
subsequently the pillars are tbem.selves extracted. From the 
beginning, the presence of iron pyrites in the coal rendered it 
susceptible to spontaneous combustion and led to frequent under¬ 
ground fires which were a source of constant anxiety and danger, 
to say nothing of the expense attendant on the work of keeping 
them under control and providing for the safety of the workers ; 
towards the end there were underground fires in all the pits, 
which were combated by surrounding them with brick walls. It 
was realised that the mine would have to close down about the 
end of 1906 : the end, however, came sooner than had been 
expected. On the 28th March 1906, a large subsidence took 
place fortunately unattended by loss of life, and an influx of 
water followed which the machinery of the mine was unable to 
pump out. A con.siderahle area o»f coal was lost, and, as the 
remainder was not sufficient to allow of the colliery being work¬ 
ed at a profit, it was finally closed down on the 30th April 1906. 
The causes which led to the subsidence are fully set forth by 
Mr. Pickering, the Chief Inspector of Mines, in his report for 
the ypar 1906. The radical and fatal mistake lay in the working 
of both seams simultaneousJy. instead of working the top seam 
first and allowing the strata to subside before touching the 
bottom seam. The loss of coal due to this defective system of 
working was enormous. According to Mr. Pickering, a reason¬ 
able estimate of the coal in the area worked would be 12,000,000 
tons. Of this 3,086,220 tons or only 25 per cent, had been 
raised. If the mine had been properly laid out and worked from 
the beginning, perhaps, 75 per cent would have been recovered. 
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The additional .six million tons would have prolonged the life of 
the colliery hy about forty years*. 


As mentioned above over three million tons of coal were raised 
from the mine during its existence, the largest output in any one 
year being 1,53,336 tons in 1902. About half the coal raised was 
sold to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the remainder 
to various mills, gins and presses between Nagpur and Bhusawal; 
the demand from these latter had towards the end completely 
outgrown the supply. The selling rate at the pit’s mouth was 
Rs. 5 per ton. Until 1882 the colliery was worked at a loss, but 
thenceforward with a temporary and only partial check from 
1892 to 1895 it paid very well indeed. The capital outlay in 1894 
stood at 20.65 lakhs : by 1906 this had been v/ritten down to 
12.84 lakhs by means of a sinking fund. The net profits during 
the whole life of the mine amounted to 30.86 lakhs, and the 
highest rate of interest paid in any year was just over 17 per cent 
in 1902. During the busy season about 1,200 people in all were 
employed, rathei more than half of these being underground 
workers. Most of the coal-cutters came from the United Prov¬ 
inces : they were all paid by piece-work, and earned on an 
average from 6 to 12 annas a day ; unskilled labourers were paid 
4 or 5 annas a day. Fire-clay was also worked ; it was found on 
top of the coal. Fire-bricks, floor and roofing tiles were made 
in large quantitit.'s and were a source of considerable profit. The 
following is a fairly accurate analysis of the coal: — 

Fixed carlion ... 45.4 per cent. 

Volatile matter ... 26.5 per cent. 

Moisture ... 13.9 per cent. 


Ash 


14,2 per cent. 
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The underground working extended from the Nagpur- 
Chandrapur road between miles 67 and 68 to the town of 
Warora where the coall thins out and disappears. The boundary 
on the north was .a fault running a little to the north of No. 2 
pit to the middle <»f the town tank; the south boundary was also 
a fault which ran nearly east and west from the village of 
Ekarjuna. 

“Ballarpur Colliery existence of coal at BaParpur, some 
ten miles south of Chandrapur, had been suspected as early as 
1871. In that year the Public Works Department of Hyderabad 
had discovered coal on the opposite bank of the Wardha near 
the village of Sasti. This discovery caused boring work to he 
taken in hand at Ballalpur at a spot opposite Sasti, but, after 
several unsucc<;sstul attempts it was concluded that the bulk of 
the coalfield lay across the river, and work Was stopped. In 1900, 
however, it became imperative to find a substitute for the 

*It is but justice to add that the evil was done in the early years of the colliery, and 
that the management of the later years of the mine was entirely exculpated. , 

A-179—26-A. 
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A-179-26- 


Warora Colliery which was known to he approaching exhaus¬ 
tion, and a visit was paid to Ballalpur which resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of favourable indications. A small sum of money was 
sanctioned for exploration work,' and, coal having been proved 
in two bore-holes in the bed of the river, more bore-holes were, 
in spite of considerable local criticism, commenced to the east, 
and as a consequence coal was proved at a depth of 550 feet a 
mile from the river. More boring was then undertaken nearer 
the village of Ballalpur. As all boring had been done by hand, 
progress had hitherto been very slow. A trial pit was com¬ 
menced in 1903 in order to get out samples of coal for trial pur¬ 
poses. The work laboured under severe difficulties; there was 
no road to Chanda and all machinery and boilers had to be 
drawn by bullocks over a rough country track ; firewood had to 
be used for fuel and whenever the supply failed water rose up in 
the pit and stopped work ; added to this, work was impossible 
during the rains. When coal was reached at a depth of 200 feet, 
it was decided to commence a second pit and begin to open out 
a new colliery. This second pit was sunk in 1906 to a depth of 
257 feet, and the seam of coal was found to be 50 feet thick and 
of better quality than Warora coal. The actual output of coal 
remained insignificant until 1907, but in that year the railway 
reached Ballalpur and considerably assisted the work of opening 
out the mine. In January 1908, the daily output of coal reached 
140 tons. Ballalpur is now a prosperous mining village, and the 
colliery has a great future before it. The capital outlay on the 
mine amounts to about nine lakhs, five lakhs of which repre¬ 
sents the hook value of stores and machinery transferred to it 
from the Warora Colliery. The colliery is connected with the 
station at Ballalpur by a line about a mile long with numerous 
sidings. 

This extensive discovery of coal at Ballalpur is a matter of 
considerable interest. So far from the bulk of the coalfield lying 
on the Hyderabad side of the river, as was previously supposed, 
indications at present point to the outer edge only being across 
stream and the main body seems to extend a great distance into 
the Chanda District. All the collieries hitherto described are 
the property of Government. Of private enterprise there is little 
to record ; a prospect'ng licence was granted to IVJessrs. J. and N. 
Tata of Bombay over an area oif 2 square miles in the village of 
Dudholi near Ballalour, and they sank several borings and a 
trial pit, but operations were abandoned when it was decided 
that the iron resources of the District were unsuitable to form 
the basis of an iron and steel industry. Coal has also been prov¬ 
ed at several other sites mostly in the riverain tract along the 
banks of the Wardha in the Warora and Chanda tahsils. 
Mr. Theodpre Hughes’ paper on the Wardha Valley Coalfield in 
Volume XIII, part I of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, gives an exhaustive account of the researches conducted 
and conclusions arrived at by him. In his opinion, the greatest 
store of coal in the District is probably to the east of the town of 
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Chanda, but the seams are, he supposes, too low down to be CHAPTER 5 . 
worth working. Outside the riverain tract, three seams with a industries 
total thickness of 38 feet have been proved at Bandar, and j 
Mr, Hughes estimated the area of readily workable coal to be at "small^^ 
least 6 square miles. This field is advantageously situated in Industries. 
re.spcct of the iron ores of Lohara and Pipalgaon, but as there Mining Industry 
now seems no prospect of these latter being worked on a com¬ 
mercial scale, this fact now has not the importance previously 
..attached to it. Some coal of poor quality exists at Kotah, north 
,of Sironcha, where boring operations were undertaken as far 
back as 1848. A little slaty coal and lignite has also been observ¬ 
ed elsewhere in the Sironcha tahsil, but there does not appear to 
be any deposit ot value. 

“ Iron .—The iron ores of Chanda >have long excited the interest 
of investigator.s and, situated as they are in dose proximity to 
the coal anti limestone in and about Warora, tbe question of 
exploiting them according to modern commercial methods has 
frequently been mooted. The first detailed examination of the 
local iron deposits was made by Mr. Theodore Hughes of the 
Geological Survey of India in 1873, whose paper on the subject 
will be found in Volume XIII, part I of the Memoirs of that 
body. He formed an extremely high estimate of the value ot 
the iron deposiis of Chanda. In 1875, Mr. Ness conducted 
experiments with the view of testing the practicability of smelt¬ 
ing the local iron with the local coal, but the latter was found to 
be unsuitable for the blast furnace, although moderately good 
results were obtained with a reverbatory furnace. In 1881, 

Herr Ritter von Schwartz, an expert of great mining experience 
in Austria, made a survey of the local iron deposits and formed 
a highly sanguine opinion of the prospects of an industry on 
modern lines with headquarters to be.placed at Durgapur. He 
contemplated an tinnual outturn of no less than 260,000 tons 
of iron and steel, and was of opinion that Chanda could not only 
supply the whole requirements of India in iron and steel, but 
would also be able to compete with the Continent in importing 
ferromanganese and Bre.scian steel into England. Subsequent 
investigations have shown that these anticipations were very 
highly coloured. In 1900, Major Mahon, R.E., was specially 
deputed by the Government of India to investigate and report 
on the prospect of an Indian iron and steel industry, and among 
other localities visited this District. His opinion of its natural 
resources was a higli one, but difficulties of fuel and communica¬ 
tion led him to [ilace Chanda only third on the list of possible 
sites for a modern iron industry. In 1902 the same authority 
drew up a ‘Note on the' Chanda Iron Deposits’ which gives a 
complete account of the iron re.sources of the District. When 
Messrs. J. and N. Tata conceived the scheme of the Iron and 
Steel Syndicate in 1907 to be floated by them, this District was 
the first locality selected by them for investigation. The results 
of this investigation were disappointing ; not only was it found 
that the amount of ore available had been greatly over-estimated 
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CHAPTER 5. but there were also insuperable difficulties as to fuel and water- 
industries. stipply. The local coals are non-coking, and, though there was 
Large AND some hope of overcoming this drawback by the aid 

Small f^f certain German and American processes, Messrs. Tata were 
Industries, finally induced under the advice of their experts to leave inferior 
Mining Industry coaks alone and go direct to the good coking coals of Bengal. 

Thus, for some years to come at any rate, the hope of seeing 
Chanda the Middlesborough of India must be abandoned. 


The most common forms in which iron occurs in this District 
are those of the anhydrous ferric oxides (Fcj O 3 ), specular ore 
and red haematite. Magnetic oxide and limonite also occur. In 
the former, iron is found in the form of ferrous and ferric oxide 
combined while the latter is anhydrated ferric oxide. Laterite, 
an impure variety of limonite, is very common. Titaniferous 
iron ore is found in the sand af many streams. Except in the 
extreme west the ore is widely distributed, but Major Mahon dis¬ 
tinguishes five principal deposits, viz., Lohafa, Pipalgaon, Gunje- 
wahi, Dewalgaon and Ratnapur, which have been visited and 
partially explored, and four other deposits which are, as far as is 
known at present, of less importance at Bhisi, Metapur, Ogulpet 
and Bhanpur. Undoubtedly the most interesting deposit in the 
District is the so-called iron hill of Lohara which was designated 
by Mr. Hughes as one of the wonders of the Indian mineral 
world. As a matter of fact, the hill is not an iron hill, but 
consists in the main of a massive outcrop of quartzite, through 
which, however, runs a lode of iron-stone of extraordinary rich¬ 
ness which in places approaches a breadth of 30 or «10 yards. 
Major Mahon, in his detailed description of the hill says that he 
has never seen anything to equal the massive richness of the 
pure black specular ore heaped up in huge rocks which constitute 
the lode. The lode disappears underground after a certain dis¬ 
tance. and it was at one time supposed that it extended for 
several miles. Had this supposition been borne out by the facts, 
Lohara would have boasted a concentrated wealth of iron not to 
be exceeded elsewhere in the world, but Messrs. Tata’s researches 
have revealed that the mineral wealth of Lohara has been very 
much exaggerated, and, according to their estimate, the, five 
principal deposits of the District mentioned by Major Mahon 
do not collectively contain more than one and a half million tons 
of ore. If the quantity of the ore is disappointing, there is at 
least no doubt as to its quality, and .samples taken from Lohara, 
Pipalgaon, Gunjewahi, and Dewalgaon and analysed by Major 
Mahon gave extraordinarily rich results, the usual percentage of 
iron being as high as 68 . Local ore is exceptionally free from 
sulphur and phosphorus, and therefore, is eminently qualified 
for the manufacture both of iron and steel. 

Smelting was once extensively practised by the alioriginal 
inhabitants of the District, but of late years this industry has 
been greatly on the decline.” 
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"Limestone.--In addition to coal and iron, the third main CHAPTER 5. 
essential for an iion industry, viz., limestone is also found in 
close proxunity to the two others. Rock limestone can be 
obtained from Vindhyan and Lameta beds, the former yielding 
a purer variety of fairly uniform composition. Vindhyan lime¬ 
stones occur at K.andara, six miles north of Warora, and at Mining Industry 
Nilijha eight miles west of that town. Lameta limestone is ex¬ 
posed two miles south of Warora at Karamgohan, and in the 
\Vardha river at Mardha and elsewhere. Lime is also procurable 
in the neighbourhood of Warora and Bhandak in the form of 
the surface dt^posit called kankar which often contains a high 
percentage of carbnnate of lime. It has already been mentioned 
that fire-clay was extracted from the Warora mine, and this too 
would have been of service for a modern iron industry. ” 


Minerals of less importance.—Diamonds and rubip have been 
found in alliiiial deposits and in laterite near Wairagarh, but 
are not regularly worked. Gold in minute quantities is found in 
the sands of the Wainganga, Indravati and Godavari rivers, and 
is washed by a wandering people called Sonjharis, who, how¬ 
ever, make liul a bare living out of the business. Gold washing 
is unpopular not only because it is not lucrative but also by 
reason of a suptastition that those who practise it will be child¬ 
less. Auriferous sands are found in several other streams in the 
metamorphic area of the east, and major Lucie Smith wrote that 
the rocks in the south-east are undoubtedly auriferous, but no 
serious attempt has yet been made to ascertain their gold-bearing 
value. Abandoned copper workings may be seen at Thanwasana 
in the Chanda tahsil, and at Gpvindpur in the Bramhapuri 
tahsil; another mine is said to have been worked at Tanbagarhi 
Mendha near Rajoli. The story is that all these mines were 
closed by the Maratha Government about the middle of the 
18th century in consetiucncc of a belief that digging copper ore 
would bring evil to the country. A prospecting licence has 
recently been granted for some of these old mines. A limited 
quantity of manganese occurs in botryoidal rna.sses in the red 
clays at Malagarh Hill, but the content of manganese is only 
44.6 per cent as against an average standard of from 50 to 55 per 
cent in other parts of the Province. An application for a pros¬ 
pecting licence for manganese was received in 1907. Dark-green 
serpentine used to be extensively quarried at Jambulghata by 
Raja Raghuji III of Nagpur, but after his death the excavation 
was allowed to silt up. A quarry of black soapstone is found at 
the same place, and this material has been fairly extensively 
used for the manufacture of household vessels' but the quarry is 
at present closed for lack of a lessee. Mica is found in small 
quantities in the Ahiri Zamindaii. Talc and saltpetre also 
occur. 

‘‘Building Slone,- -The sandstones of the Karathi group provide 
excellent building stones of every hue and texture. The city 
walls of Chandrapur were built out of these. Isapur produces a 
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pink sandstone beautifully adapted for line tracery work. The 
Vindhyans also furnish good building material, whiqji in the 
north of the District is at present being extensively used in the 
construction of railway bridges. Quartzite and quartz give 
good road metal. Laterite is frequently used for wells and cub 
verts. Hornblende schist, though soft, can be used in the dry 
climate of these parts, and the ease with which it can be quarried 
and dressed causes it to be sometimes employed in construction. 
Granite of all varieties occurs in unlimited quantities in the 
east of the District, and the coarser varieties would be suitable in 
ornamental work. Variegated .sandstones with a singularly pleas¬ 
ing range of colours also occur in the Sironcha tahsil. It will 
be seen that the District can boast a goodly store of excellent 
building material, but unfortunately much of it is for the present 
locked up by distance and lack of communications.” 

Present Position.—The following statements show the number 
of persons engaged in mining as per 1951 and 1961 Censuses : — 


Mining and Quarrying, 1951 


• • 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Mining and Quarrying 

4,063 

3,853 

210 

Coal Mining—Mines primarily engaged in the 
extraction of anthracite and of soft coals stich 
as bitumenous, sub-bitumenous and legnite. 

3,924 

3,717 

207 

Manganese ,. 

106 

106 

1 


Stone-quarrying, clay and sand pits. Extraction 
from the earth of stone, clay, sand and other 
Materials used in building of manufacture of 
cement. 

33 

30 

3 

Mining, and Quarrying, 1961 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Mining and Quarrying 

6,325 

5,909 

416 

Mining coal 

6,011 

5,708 

303 

Mining of iron ores 

3 

3 

• . 

Mining of gold and silver ores. 

7 

7 


Quarrying of stone (including slate) clay, sand, 
gravel, lime stone. 

304 

191 

113 


Coal Mining .—The coal fields in the district are located al 
Bendar, Warora, Majri, Ghugus and Ballarpur. These deposit! 
are considered second grade and of a non-coking variety. Th< 
reserves in these collieries have been estimated at 2,306 millior 
tons. 
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Though mining operations have not yet commenced, an area 
covering twelve square miles, 25 miles to the .west of Tempa 
railway station is estimated to contain coal deposits to the ex¬ 
tent of 1,080 lakh tons. Coal deposits around Warora estimated 
at a'Dout 90 lakh tons are spread over an area of two square miles. 
Every year about 500 tons of coal is extracted from the collieries 
around Majri. The coal deposits found around Ghugus arc 
considered to be of a high quality. The deposits in Ghugus and 
Tilawasa collieries are estimated at about ten lakh tons. There 
are about three collieries around Chandrapur which are estimat¬ 
ed to contain coal deposits of about ten lakh tons. New machi¬ 
nery and plants have recently been erected in the third colliery. 
The estimated coal deposits around Ballarpur are 20 lakh tons. 

Mining lea.ses for extraction of coal from 4,160.686 hectares 
( 10,281.27 acres) were given to seven colliery companies in 1961 
and 6.07 lakh metric tons of coal valtued at Rs. 132.96 lakhs 
was extracted during the year. This figure further went up in 
1962 and 196,1 when 8.3 lakh tons and 8.4 lakh tons of coal res¬ 
pectively was extracted. 

Iron Ores .—The main deposits of iron in the district are 
located at Lohara, Asola, Deolgaon, Pimpalgaon, Fuser, Ratna- 
pur and Bhisi. Occurrences, of depo.sits are reported at Maseli, 
Surajagad, Moregaon, Vithalgaon and in Government forest at 
Sindewahi. Red Oxide of iron occurs at Babupeth near 
Chandrapur. These deposits are estimated at 21.61 million tons. 

The deposits at Lohara are spread in an area admeasuring 3 to 
8 miles in length, 200 yards in breadth and 150 to 200 feet deep. 
The deposits are estimated at 200 lakh tbns. Iron contents are 
estimated to be 69 per cent. At Asola the deposits are found in 
410 yards with a depth of 40 to 50 feet. The deposits are esti¬ 
mated at four lakh tons and percentage of iron contents varies 
from 65 to 99. The deposits at Deolgaon are estimated at 
2,30,000 tons with iron contents varying between 61 per cent and 
67 per cent. At Bhisi depasits the iron contents are 69 per cent. 
At Pimpalgaon the deposits are estimated to contain 71 per cent 
of iron contents. At Fuser, a distance of 30 miles from Mul 
railway station, the deposits are estimated at several lakh tons 
with contents of 69 per cent. Surajgad deposits are estimated at 
10 lakh tons. 

During 1960-61, five mining companies were given leases for 
exploitation of iron ore from 287.683 hectares (710.88 acres). 
The companies exploited iron ore to the extent of 2,837 metric 
tonnes with the sale value of Rs. 17,450. In 1961, iron ore of 
4,675 metric tonnes was exploited. It further increased to 13,023 
metric tonnes in 1962 but fell to 3,322.14 metric tonnes in 1963. 

Clay .—The deposits of white clay occur at Kothari, Isapur, 
Ballarpur, Junara and Warora reserve forest and Bhadravati in 
Warora tahsil. The, quantity of clay varies from deposits to 
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chapter 5. deposits as also the colour which varies from pure white to 

' ^ —Ti various tints of brown and red. The cky is used for local pottery 

Industries. ■' ^ 

Large and 

Small Leases for exploitation of clay from 62.828 hectares (155.25 

Industries, acres) were granted to seven companies in 1960-61. The output 
Mining Industry q£ 9^271 metric tonnes during 1961 and 3,323.16 metric 

tonnes during 1963. 

Miscellaneous .—Lime stone is found at Nigi, Borai, Purkepar, 
Kandia and Mardha exploitation of which has not been under¬ 
taken so far. Two companies were given leases in 1960-61 for 
exploitation of yellow ochres from 11.837 hectares (29.25 acres) 
in the Government forests of Chandrapur range. Copper depo¬ 
sits are known to occur at Govindpur and Thanewasne in 
Chandrapur tahsil. It is a promising copper bearing area. The 
district is also bestowed with the deposits of mica and other 
minerals like building stones, brick, earth, etc. Deposits of 
hasium sulphate used in the manufacture of colours is traced at 
Mahadvadi in Chandrapur tahsil. Besides the possibility of 
finding depo.sits of diamonds, gold and. manganese is also not 
ruled out. 

With so much mineral wealth the district is bound to advance 
from its present backwardness towards a sound economy in the 
near future, as a systematic survey of these areas may reveal 
many new deposits and may afford new opportunities. 

Electricity Electricity is supplied to the district by the Maharashtra State 

Generation. Electricity Board through the Ballarpur thermal power station 
10 miles from Chandrapur. The Ballarpur thermal power station 
was commissioned during the First Five Year Plan. Important 
places like W^rdha, Amtavati, Yeotmal, Arvi, Karanja and Akola 
are connected with the grid supply from this power station. Places 
in Brahmaptiri and Gadhehiroli tahsils of the district are con¬ 
nected with the grid system from the thermal power station at 
Khaperkheda near Nagpur. 

By the end of March 1964, there were 50 electrified villages 
and towns in the district. 


The following table taken from the 1961 Census Handbook 
gives the list of towns and villages electrified in the district — 


Table No. 3 

Tahsil 

Villages Electrified 

Towns Electrified 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Brahmapuri .. 

Aher-Nawargaon 

Pimpalgaon 

Brahmapuri 

Sindewahi 

Nagbhir 

Talodhi 

Udapur 

Maldongri 

Lohwahi Tola 
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Tahsil 

Villages Electrified 

Towns Electrified 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Warora 

Bhadrawati 

Majari 

Warora 

Gadhchiroli 

Desaiganj 

Wadsa 

Konsari 


Chandrapur ,. 

Mul . 

Ghugus 

Rajoli 

Saoli 

Ghugus Colliery (I) 
Ghugus Colliery (II) 

Chandrapur 

Ballarpur 

Rajura ,. 

•• 

Rajura 

Sasti 


Electricity to the tune of 12,52,000 K. W. H. was consumed for 
domestic purposes in 1961-62. The consumption increased by 
6.47 per cent in 1962-63 and decreased by 0.03 per cent in 1963-64. 
The consumption of electricity per person in areas served with 
electricity worked out to nearly 6 K. W. H. during 1963-64. 

Consumption of power for industrial purposes in the district 
is very high. During 1961-62, 2,77,42,000 K. W. H. of electricity 
was consumed for industrial purposes. It increased by 8.20 per 
cent in 1962-63 and by 32.88 per cent in 1963-64 over that in 
1961-62. In 1963-64 the consumption worked out to 272 K.W.II. 
per worker. The rates charged for consumption differed with 
the purpose for which it was consumed. As regards industrial 
power, the rate was 15 paise jx^r unit up to the consumption of 
200 units and fcir consumption above 200 units the rate was 13 
paise per unit. 

The following table taken from the Chanda District Census 
Handbook, 1961 gives the district consumption of electricity on 
different items for the period from 1953 to 1957-58. 
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Note : Figures for the year 1957-58 pertain to !5 months. 
Source : Reports of Central Water and Power Commission. 
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Sf;cTioN II — Cottage Industries. 

Besides the: large and small industries described hitherto, there 
are many traditional crafts conducted on household and cottage 
industries scale. They mostly comprise processing and servicing 
establishments catering to the requirements of the local popula¬ 
tion. The main industries that form this group are handloom 
weaving, handicrafts and professions like carpentry, bricks and 
tiles making, pottery, cane and bamboo works, oil ghanis and 
tasar silk weaving. 

The cotfon weaving industry is a very old industry in the 
district. The old Gazetteer of Chandrapur district, published in 
1909 has the following to say about it: — 

“The cotton fabrics of Chandrapur formerly possessed a 
wide reputation for excellence and durability: they used to be 
largely exported to western India, and Sir R. Jenkins mentions 
that prior t<i 1802 A.D. coarse cloth made at Chandrapur 
found their way as far a field a^ Arabia. White cotton setas 
for loin-cloths, white cotton dorias and param, a coarse white 
cotton fabric used the native saddle-cloths, horse clothing, etc., 
are the articles singled out by Sir R. Jenkins as the special 
products of Chandrapur ; but none of these are said to be 
made now. The same authority also wrote that ‘ the chintzes 
of Chandrapur ate much worn in Gondwana and Berar by the 
women ’. Much of this glory has now departed, although the 
sans of Chandrapur still possess a more or less extended repu¬ 
tation, and certain amount of local cotton cloth is exported to 
Amraoti and Akola in Berar. The anticipations of Major 
Lucie Smith, who was confident that Chandrapur, thanks to 
its possession of coal and cotton in close juxtaposition, would 
ere long command the markets of Central India with its piece- 
goods, have fallen very wide of the mark. So far from com¬ 
manding other markets, the piece-goods of Chandrapur have 
to a large extent been elbowed out of their own: according to 
the estimates of local cloth merchants of the town, the annual 
cloth transactions of Chandrapur city amount to five lakhs: of 
this three lakhs represent the value of cloth imported from 
outside, while of the remaining two lakhs worth, which is pro¬ 
duced locally, only one half is ’consumed locally, the other 
half being exported ; this is of course avowedly only a very 
rough estimate. The mills of Hinganghat and Nagpur are 
easily able to flood the local market with cheap cloth; a 
common cotton sari with a red and blue check made by 
Momins of Nagpur and sold at Chandrapur for Rs. 1.10 easily 
undersells any similar article of local manufacture. In spite 
of these facts, there is still an extensive manufacture of coarse 
cotton cloths in nearly every village. Dhers or Mahars are 
usually the weavers. They turn out coarse dhotis which sell 
at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 the pair, and saris at a similar price, and these 
garments are largely worn by the lower classes. The counts of 
thread employed are coarse, never higher than 20's and usually 
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not above 12's or 16's, and this thread is now practically all 
obtained from local mills. After manufacture, the cloth is 
often dyed or printed in colours by Jocal Chhipas or Rangaris. 
Mahars also prepare a coarse red cloth called ioshak which is 
stuffed with raw cotton and sold in the form of a quilt for 
about Rs, 1-8, Probably there are at least 250 families of 
Dhcrs in Chandrapur alone who are engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton cltoths, and a proportionate number would be 
found in most of the larger villages ” 

The census report for 1921 for Central Provinces and Berar 
states that weaving was almost universal and was reported to 
have received some impetus -from the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment in favour of Khadi or country cloth but this was purely a 
temporary phenomenon. The industry had also been assisted 
by the high prices of machine made cloth during the war. 
During 1920 the makers generally dealt directly with their 
customers at the weekly bazar. The weavers generally used old 
fashioned looms. 

However, the conditions changed during the decade. The 
census report of Central Provinces and Berar for 1931 has to say 
the following about the same;— 

“ The weavers cannot readily produce goods of more modern 
pattern to keep pace with changing fashions. Only those 
weavers who turn out finer and more artistic fabrics which 
cannot be manufactured in factories could hold their own in 
the industry. The competition of factory made piece-goods 
continued to hit the rest hard during the decade. The condi¬ 
tion of the vast mass of handloom weavers engaged in the 
manufacture of ordinary sarees and dhotis is thus deteriorat¬ 
ing still further. 

The industry subsequently thrived on account of the 
shortage of cotton and high prices of mill made cloth result¬ 
ing from the Second World War. The position of the 
industry, however, did not remain the same as it was in the 
past and now it can no longer be regarded as a profitable and 
prospective business ” 

As per 1961 Census, the number of drawers and weavers in the 
district is placed at 5,006. There were 8,013 cotton and 62 non¬ 
cotton handlooms in the district by the end of May 1961. The 
handloom workers are mostly the weavers of sarees, dhotis, 
phetas (turban), shelas of finer counts and coarse cotton cloth 
known for its texture and designs. Some times the cloth pro¬ 
duced is a mixture of silk and cotton threads at times mixed 
with gold and silver thread borders. Chandrapur town is famous 
for such quality of cloth. The cotton fabrics of Chandrapur 
which formerly possessed a wide reputation for excellence and 
durability and which were largely exported to Western India 
and as far as Arabia are not much in demand now though wear¬ 
ing them is still considered a mark of distinction on ceremonial 
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occasions. I'hc large number of persons still engaged in the 
handloom industry shows that these weavers are still tenaciously 
holding their own against the mechanised production perhaps on 
the patronage; of those who still prefer the unique feature of this 
cloth and of wearing it. 

Tasar silk industry occupies an important place among the 
cottage indu.stries in the district. About the industry, the old 
District Gazetteer of Chanda has the following to say— 
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“ The tasar silk industry has for some years attracted the 
attention of Government as a valuable and interesting cottage 
industry capable of considerable development. It divides itself 
naturally into three branches, the first being concerned with 
the rearing of the silk cocoons, the second with the spinning 
of yarn from the cocoons, and the third with the weaving of 
the yarn into the finished article. Chandrapur is more famous 
for its spinning industry than for the other two departments ”. 

“Rearing of tasar silk worms.—The rearing of the tasar silk 
worm is conducled in the forests of the Bramhapuri, Garhehiroli 
and Sironcha tahsils. This branch of the industry is entirely in 

the hands of Dhimars, except in Sironcha, where, curiously 

enough, the Bbois or local Dhimars absolutely refuse to have 
anything to do with the rearing of worms, and this task falls to 
the Gonds and a few Naiks. The operation is hedged about with 
countless superstitions and, while engaged upon it, the Dhimar 
entirely cuts himself off from all intercourse with his family and 
lives a life apart. In this District, seed cocoons are invariably 
wild, and this is an advantage as the cocoons deteriorate under 
the influence of domestication. On the other hand, they are 

small and of poor (juality even in their wild state, while the 

domesticated Chanda cocoon is the worst in the whole Province. 
This dependence on wild cocoons has another drawback. Each 
rearer is only able to collect a few cocoons, and he has therefore 
to breed the preliminary crops merely with a view of increasing 
his stock .so that it is only when he has raised a third crop that 
he is able to sell to the spinner. The disadvantage of this is that 
the worms, which are heirs to countless dangers, are exposed to 
those dangers for a much longer period than is usual elsewhere, 
and, in addition to this, the third or jadni crop on which the 
breeder solely relies comes at the beginning of the cold weather 
at a period when the worms are subject to a particularly great 
risk of disease. Frequently, especially in the last few years, 
crops have been entirely lost from this caqse. The worms are 
always reared out oi' doors, generally on the saj or yen tree 
[Terminalia tvmentosa) which is roughly pollarded for the pur¬ 
pose. The risks to be faced come not only from birds, against 
which the worms can be more or less guarded, but also from the 
uncontrollable forces of wind and weather. Long drought, 
severe cold, storms or continuous wet weather are all in different 
ways fatal: heavy rain after protracted drought induces the 
much dreaded disease known as grasserie. Cocoons are sold to 
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the Koshti spinners at rates varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per 1,000, 
the latter rate, however, is only approached for superior cocoons 
or in had years when the supply is short. An average crop for 
one breeder would be about 5,000 cocoons. Tasar-worni rearers 
arc not usually welcome guests to the Forest Officer, as their 
operations bring in no revenue to speak of and are destructive to 
the jungle. The policy of Government has therefore been in the 
direction of placing the rearers under the wing of the revenue 
officials, by setting aside areas of suitable B class forest and 
handing over the management of these to the revenue authori¬ 
ties. Twenty acres of forest, worked in rotation for periods of 
four years, were laid down as a sufficient allowance for the 
support of one Dhimar family. The main object in view in 
these proceedings was to increase the supply of cocoons, as it was 
held that the demand for tasar silk was ample, and that the 
great want was an increased outturn of cocoons: it is doubtful, 
however, if this view is well founded. The average area set aside 
for rearing the tasar worm in Government forest during the last 
three years is 1882 acres. 

“Tasar silk spinning.—The .spinning industry is conducted by 
Koshtis or Koskatis, who prepare the cocoons for reeling off by 
boiling them in an infusion of water and castor seeds or the 
ashes of the agra plant. Probably there are about 200 families 
of tasar spinners in the whole District, and they are for the most 
parr concentrated in Saoli, Chamursi, Garhehiroli, Armori, and 
Nagbhir. Nagbhir is the most famous centre of the industry, 
and before the famine there used to he 100 families of spinners 
in this place alone. The Nagbhir spinners make a very uniform 
and high class yarn in the preparation of which they reject the 
inferior surface fibre and frec|uently mix the native cocoons with 
superior cocoons imported from Bengal. One person can reel 
from 25 to 75 cocoons per diem, the average number being 50 or 
60. According to the statistics collected by Mr. Mukerji, 10,000 
cocoons yield from 30 to 37'A tolas of silk: the yarn is sold in 
bundles called punjas and 100 punjas, weighing from 40 to 55 
tolas, sell at rates varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. according to the 
quality and the demand. Thread is made of various strengths 
from 3-ply up to 12-plv. There is much room for improvement 
in the methods of reeling, which are of a very primitive kind: 
the spinning machine is, however, of a superior type to that 
used in adjoining Districts. 

Imitation silk made in Germany of cellulose has of late years 
reduced prices and to some extent threatened the industry. But 
there is a good demand for Chanda yarn at Umrer, Paoni and 
Nagpur, and the spinning industry is fairly flourishing. 

“Tasar Weaving .—^In the weaving of tasar silk this district does 
nor excel, and weavers are but few in number. Four families at 
Armori and six at Chamursi appear to exhaust the roll: these do 
their own spinning as well as weaving. The material produced 
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is coarse in texture and is not for a moment to be compared with 
the produces of Sambulpur: it has, however, good wearing quali¬ 
ties, and for this reason is more popular than the more delicate 
fabrics of ihat District. At Armori, saris are made with orna¬ 
mental ruiphuH borders, but at Chamursi plain sari's or at most 
saris' with a plain border were till lately all that could be produced. 
These were of a dirty white colour—the colour of widow’s weeds, 
and no woman would wear them. In 1903, however. Govern¬ 
ment deputed a weaver from Sambalpur to show the weavers of 
Chamursi how to dye thread and to weave the ornamental 
pattern which takes its name from the village of Barpali. A few 
of the weavers succeeded in learning the desired lesson ; but as 
they are unable to produce a sari of this type for less than Rs. 30 
or Rs. 35 and as they received no orders the experiment has not 
been an un(|n,alified success. It is doubtful whether even from 
the artistic standpoint much is to be gained from the introduc¬ 
tion of this pattern. The texture of the local fabric is so rough 
that the pattern, graceful on the more delicate fabric of Sambal¬ 
pur, here loses much of its effect. Pagm or phetas, saris and 
dhotis'^ are the principal articles turned out, and Mr. Mukerji 
mentions with approbation one very neat pattern of the latter 
which he saw at Armori ; it. was, however, very highly priced as 
compared with similar articles made in Bengal. Tasar silk as 
well as ordinary floss silk is looked on with favour by natives as 
particularly pure and suitable for ceremonial purposes: it is not 
polluted, like cotton, by the touch 6f an unholy thing. A piece 
of finished tasar 9 yards long by 24 inches broad fetches Rs. 4 
at Chamursi and Rs. 5 at Chandrapur, but superior pieces may 
run to Rs. 6 ; these prices fluctuate with the supply of silk, in 
bad years as much as Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 being charged. 

Formerly there vk^as a fair export trade in tasar yarn silk from 
about Dabha to the Nizam’s dominions, but this has now 
altogether declined under the competition of German imitation 
silk. All branches of the tasar industry suffered heavily during 
the famines, Imt have since to some extent recovered ”. 

The census report for Central Provinces and Berar for 1931 
states “ The silk and tasar industry decayed still further and now 
exists on a small scale only in the Bilaspur, Chanfla, Bhandara 
and Nagpur districts. The bulk of the yarn used is foreign or 
locally spun from cocoons imported from Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal ”. Alxait the same industry the earlier census report 
stated ‘ There is a little silk and tasar weaving in Chandrapur, 
Nagpur, Bhandara and Raipur, but the industry is unimportant ’. 

Recently the Government have undertaken measures for the 
improvement of tasar silk industry. Under the scheme of im¬ 
provement of tasar silk industry one research and production 
centre has been set up at Armori (1962-63 and 1963-64) in the 

' Dhoti, a flowinp- c)oth bound round the waist and legs. It is generally borderet 
with purple or red, blue; or green like the toga proetexta, and in Mysore the dhoti i 
called togataru, —(Birdwood). 
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district and 75 tasar reeling machines have been supplied. It also 
provides for the training facilities in tasar silk weaving. 
Advice and assistance are also given to those who are engaged in 
tasar silk weaving. 

Bidi industry is an important cottage industry and provides a 
subsidiary source of livelihood to agricultural labourers in the 
post-harvest period. The industry is suitable for such casual 
work because it neither requires much capital investment nor 
demands special skill. As tendu leaves required for making 
bidies are available in abundance in the district, bidi making 
has become a prosperous industry. According to the Census of 
1951, 312 persons including 4 women were engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of bidis. As per the 1961 Census, the bidi industry 
engaged 571 workers. 

The census report for Central Provinces and Bcrar, 1931, states 
“ In spite of the large number of women and children engaged 
in the industry no special facilities for women and children are 

provided at work places... The hours of work for women 

and children vary from 8 to 10 hours per day alongwith men 
and manufacture of hidis is rarely carried on at night but where 
it is done the lighting arrangements arc reported to be sufficient 

. Employees generally take leaves to their homes to cut 

them into proper shape at night for making hidis the next day, 
hut the actual manufacture is carried on at the employer’s place 
in halls or big shades or open varandahs, of various sizes. 
Decided overcrowding is reported from most centres but lighting 
and ventilation are generally said to be satisfactory ”. 

These conditions • underwent a radical change in post-inde¬ 
pendence period with the Government undertaking various 
schemes and making endeavours towards improving the condi¬ 
tions of the workers. 

During the Census of 1931 for the Central Provinces and Berar 
it was revealed that Chanda district had two units manufactur¬ 
ing hidis employing 15 men, 10 women and 5 children. The 
same census report states “ There is no doubt that the Swadeshi 
movement which started during the first decade of the present 
century gave the industry a very great impetus. The present 
boycott movement has also further increased the demand for 
biris and this trade is certainly not affected by the prevailing 
economic depression ”. 

Generally workers are employed on piece rate basis whose 
wages are fixed around Rs, 1.75 per thousand bidis in municipal 
areas and around Rs. 1.25 in the non-municipal areas. They 
are supplied with all the necessary material like tobacco, leaves, 
thread, etc. The contractors generally act as agents between the 
factory owners and these worker.-. The contractors give the 
owner a fixed number of bidis against the fixed quota of raw 
material given to them. The contractors arc paid an agreed 
rate of commission for their services. 
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Basket making is a hereditary occupation of the Burud com¬ 
munity. The census of 1951 gives the figure of 2,490 persons 
including 575 women as engaged in basket making besides 34 
including 9 women engaged in other industries of wooden mate¬ 
rials including leaves, but not including furniture or fixtures. 
According to the 1961 census, 5,466 persons were engaged in the 
manufacture of material from cane leaves, bamboo, etc. These 
are mostly the basket weavers and maj weavers who use the raw 
material of cane, bamboo and grass abundantly available from 
the forests of the district. The number of persons with occupa¬ 
tion as basket weavers was quite considerable in the district. 

Besides baskets, they manufacture sup i(winnowing fans), 
topalis,, duradis, rofualis and karandis. The tools required are a 
sickle [hoyaki] and a knife. Bamboo strips are taken out with a 
sickle and wetted. Moistening the strip makes the weaving of 
the baskets easy. The products are mostly sold locally. 

The profit margin that these artisans got was very low as was 
evident from the cost of production and the selling prices. The 
sieve (duradi) was sold at 0.62 p. the cost of production of which 
was 0.44 p. Similarly in case of winnowing fan {sut), hara and 
karandi also the selling prices were Re. 0.50; Rs. 2.00 and 
Re. 0.75 against the cost of production of Re. 0.30; Re. 1.00 and 
Re. 0.50. Their earnings from the occupation were too meagre 
to allow them moderate living standards. 

Carpenters are engaged in making andt repairing furniture of 
daily use such as chairs, cupboards, benches, cradles, agricul¬ 
tural implements, handlooms and warping frames. They also 
manufacture, fix or repair doors and door frames, wooden roof 
beams, etc. 

According to the census of 1951, 2,616 persons including 

2,587 men and 29 women were engaged as carpenters, turners 
and jointers. The 1961 census records a rise by about 35.7 per 
cent and gives the figure of 3,511 engaged as carpenters, jointers, 
cabinet makers, etc. A carpenter’s tools are saw, plaining 
machine, foot rule, hammer, nails, screws, chisel etc. Some of 
the artisans are engaged by the contractors and karkhandars on 
wage basis, the wages depending upon their skill and the type of 
work they are required to do. 

The 1951 census enumerated 1,154 persons composed of 1.078 
men add 76 women as potters and makers of earthenware. The 
1961 census gives the figure of 2,911 persons as engaged in making 
earthen pottery. Accordirtg to the 1961 census handbook of 
Chanda district these are mostly village potters, a maiority of 
whom stiM work on the traditional baluta system under which 
they get a fixed quantity of foodgrains at the harvest time for 
supply of earthenware during the year. 

The potters still use traditional equipment. It consists of 
potter’s wheel, moulds, pick axes, ghamdas and kiln to hake the 
A-179—27-A. 
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Industries. fallen dry leaves of banyan and pipal trees used 

Cottage baking. The potters prepare madkas., ranjan, thaUs and 

Industries, gadgis. 

The process of making these articles is a curious one. The 
* rotating potter’s wheel gives the material the proper shape with 
the potter’s hand synchronising with the movement of the 
wheel. The pots are baked in kiln after drying them in the 
sun. The pots are then glazed and polished. Some of the 

potters also make earthen toys. In spite of the age old techni¬ 
ques of production, the industry is flourishing as the machine 
made products cannot easily replace the indigenous ones. 


Industries 
getting 
assistance 
from Khadi and 
Gramodyog 
Mandal. 


Oil Crushing. 


The policy of the Government is to help the cottage industries 
so as to provide employment to the rural population. Govern¬ 
ment gives impetus to the formation of co-operatives of artisans 
for the purpose. This assistance is given through the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Khadi and Gramodyog Mandal which provides 
financial help to oil crushing, pottery, tiles, palm-gur making, 
making of non-edible oib and soaps, leather products, limestone 
industry and rope making (wakh). The following paras give a 
short description of these industries for the year 1966. 

Two co-operative societies of the artisans engaged in oil crush¬ 
ing are provided with financial assistance by the Mandal. The 
people of the district are mostly habituated to 'consuming linseed 
oil and the Mandal provides the oilman necessary finances to 
store linseed for extraction. The individual crushers from 
Nanhori, Navegaon, Pandav, Chandrapur, Pamurna and Mul 
have been rendered assistance through service co-operatives. 


The Mandal proposes to establish the industry in a few more 
villages as the products of the industry have a wide demand in 
the local market. The industry provides employment to 
83 persons who are paid Rs. 75,760 as wages. 


Pottery and The industry is popularly known as Kumbhar industry. The 
Tiles. Mandal has provided financial assistance to nine societies of 
artisans engaged in this industry. Of these societies, one is 
the production of glazed earthenware and the other 
one in the manufacture of Mangalore tiles. The main raw 
material required for the industry is day which is abundantly 
available in the district. 


The sale of Mangalore tiles produced by the society fetched 
Rs. 1,36,720 during the year. It provided employment to 121 per¬ 
sons and an amount of Rs. 12,106 was distributed by way of 
wages. The production of glazed pottery provided employ¬ 
ment to 14 persons. They were paid about Rs. 13,860 by way of 
wages. An amount of Rs. 74,561 was realised through the sale 
of pottery. The Mangalore tiles as also the glazed pottery were 
exported outside the district. 

A-I79—27-B. 
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Of the six societies formed for the manufacture of palm-gur, 
no society had started production. Of these, five are engaged in 
the sale of neera. During the year the production of neera was 
1,05,764 litres of which a quantity of 99,920.500 litres was con¬ 
sumed and the remaining was, destroyed. It provided employ¬ 
ment to 79 persons who were paid Rs. 23,700 as wages. 

The production of soap has not yet commence^ in both the 
soap producing centres in the district. Ten centres have been 
established for the collection of non-edible oil-seeds. The work 
is mostly entrusted to the forest workers’ societies. It provides 
employment to about 300 persons during the season. 

In the district, there are 11 co-operative societies engaged in 
leather tanning and manufacturing leather products. During 
the year their production was valued at Rs. 12,494 and they 
realised an approximate amount of Rs. 12,000 through its sale. 
The industry provided employment to 106 persons to whom an 
amount of about Rs. 2,370 was distributed as wages. The Mandal 
also provided an aid of Rs. 1,455 to 66 road-side cobblers by way 
of supplying them with implements. 

The district has huge deposits of limestone. Recently a society 
has been formed and has been given an amount of Rs. 5,000 as 
loan and Rs. 1,000 as assistance by the Mandal. Kilns have been 
constructed and they arc expected to start production soon. 

Refugee women from East Pakistan have been given training 
in rope making and their co-operative society has been formed. 
The society has been given a loan of Rs. 20,900 and an assistance 
of Rs. 4,890. 

Besides assisting the industries mentioned earlier, the Mandal 
started a training centre at Sironcha for the adivasis. At the 
centre they are trained in making fanciful articles and also 
palm-gur and other things from palm trees as the region abounds 
in them. The Mandal also helps in the rehabilitation of the 
refugees from East Pakistan. Accordingly training centres have 
been opened for them at refugee camps at Chandrapur, Babupeth 
and Bhadravati where training is imparted in carpentry, pottery, 
leather work, rope making, etc. The district offers ample scope 
for starting various village industries based on forest produce like 
gum, honey, katechu, bamboos, etc. 


Section III— Labour Organisation. 

During 1961 about 4,063 labourers were engaged in the facto¬ 
ries of the district. The number rose to 9,220 in 1962 and 9,942 
in 1963 corresponding to the increase in the number of factories 
from 38 in 1961 to 40 in 1962 and 45 in 1963. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of factories 
according tQ the size of factories and average daily employ¬ 
ment : — 


Size of Factories 

1961 

1962 

1963 

No. of 
working 
factories 

Average 

number 

of 

workers 
emplo¬ 
yed daily 

No. of 
working 
factories 

Average 

number 

of 

workers 
emplo¬ 
yed daily 

No, of 
working 
factories 

Average 

number 

of 

workers 
emplo¬ 
yed daily 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

I, Factories employing 
less than 50 workers. 

6 

23 

9 

10 

3 

60 

2. Factories employing 
more than 50 workers. 

32 

1,073 

31 

2,961 

42 

2,854 

Total 

38 

1,096 

40 

2,97) 

45 

2,9)4 


On March 31, 1964, there were 12 trade unions registered under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, Of these, the details regard¬ 
ing three trade unions were not available. Of the remaining 
nine trade unions, only the raining and quarrying industry had 
two trade unions while the non-metallic mining and quarrying 
industry, bidi industry, paper and paper products industry, banks, 
educational institutions, weaving industry and local bodies had 
an union each. 


The following statement gives the detailed information in 
regard to trade unions in Chandrapur district:—__ 


- -O— 

Name of the Union in 
Chandrapur District 

(1) 

Registra¬ 
tion No. 
and 
Date 

(2) 

Member¬ 
ship as 
i on 
31-3- 
64 
(3) 

Income 

1963-64 

(4) 

Expen¬ 

diture 

(5) 

Assets 

1963-64 

(6) 

Colliery Mazdoor Seva 

2463 

205 

818 

593 

225 

Mandal, Chandrapur. 

29-3-57 


i 

i 


Bombay Pradesh Mine 

2987 

Information not available 


Workers’ Union C/o. 

17-2-58 





H. K. Haldankar, 






Ballarpur Colliery. 






Sasti Collieries Workers’ 

3362 

489 

1,222 

1,160 

94 

Union, Ballarpur. 

13-4-59 









ivailable 


Ghugus Khadan Maz- 

3949 





door Sangh. 

22-2-61 
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Name of the Union in 
Chandrapur District 

(1) 

Registra¬ 
tion No. 
and 
Date 

(2) 

Member¬ 
ship as 
on 

31-3- 

64 

(3) 

1 

Income 

1963-64 

(4) 

Expen¬ 

diture 

(5) 

Assets 

1963-64 

(6) 

Maharashtra Colliery 
Workers’ Union. 

4041 

501 

6,584 

4,844 

4,723 

25-7-61 





Desaiganj Bidi Mazdoor 
Sangh, Desaiganj. 

2612 

106 

299 

299 

133 

29-3-57 





Ballarpur Paper Mill 
Mazdoor Sabha, Ballar¬ 
pur, Paper Mlill 

Colony, Ballarpur. 

2542 

896 

2,660 

2,554 

1,572 

29-3-57 





Rashtriya Ballarpur 

Paper Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh. 

2548 

29-3-57 

1 Inforr 

nation not a' 

loadable. 

•• 

Chanda District Central 
Co-operative Ba.nk 

Employees Unicn, 

Chandrapur. 

4524 

47 

22 

100 

» . 

16-10-63 





Nagarpalika Prathmik 
Shikshak .Sangh, 
Chandrapur, Kotwali 
Ward, Chandrapur. 

4377 

171 

1,063 

241 

3,582 

31-1-63 





Octroi Karmachari 

4564 

62 

129 

44 

120 

Sangh, Nagarpaliia, 

Chandrapur. 






19-12-63 





Shri Anne Company 

4647 

74 

222 

, . 

15 

Naginabag Ward, 

Chandrapur. 

2-3-64 






During the period from 1956 to 1963 for which years informa¬ 
tion was available the highest number of industrial disputes viz; 
seven had taken place in I960 aUi concerning miscellaneous indus¬ 
tries. The disputes involved 6,018 workers and 83,065 mandays 
were lost in the process. One dispute was regarding wages, five 
were concerning personnel and one was due to miscellaneous 
causes. Of these, one was successful, in case of one, compromise 
was reached, two were unsuccessful and in the case of three no 
decision was taken. 
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During 1958, three such disputes took place of which, one con¬ 
cerned wage.s, and two occurred due to miscellaneous causes. Of 
these, one ended without success while in case of the remaining 
no understanding was reached. The dispute involved 1,297 
workers and in the process 5,455 mandays were lost. 
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In 1961 there occurred only two disputes involving 165 workers 
and losing in the process 705 mandays. Of these, one was 
unsuccesstul and in case of the other, there was no outcome. 

In 1962, only one dispute was recorded involving 234 workers 
and causing a loss of 936 mandays. The dispute ended in a 
compromise. 

Maharashtra Labour Welfare Board constituted under the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 tQok over the manage¬ 
ment of Labour Welfare Centre in Chandrapur district in Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1962 along with other centres in Marathwada and 
Vidarbha which were till then under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur. These centres had been 
started about two years earlier by Government. 

The centre is administered by the Kendra Sanchalak (Welfare 
Organiser), the Kendra Up-Sanchalak who is a lady part-time 
worker and the Kendra Sevak. 

The activities conducted at the centre include entertainment 
comprising film shows (documentaries and educational films), 
dramatics ; music, radio and kalapathak programmes ; games and 
sports composed of outdoor games, athletics, wrestling and indoor 
games; health activities such as hygiene,) community health, 
first aid, health advice ; literature,) excursions and community 
and social education through workers’ education, reading rooms, 
libraries, handicrafts, and lamiily care. 

The centre at Chandrapur is controlled by the Workers’ Wel¬ 
fare Officer, Bhandara Circle with headquarters at Gondia. 

I'he centre spends about Rs. 3,480 on the pay and allowances 
of the staff maintained at the centre besides contingent expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 2,800 approximately under various heads. 

On March 31, 1964 the total membership of workers and 
dependents availing of the facilities provided at Chanda centre 
stood at 477 composed of 283 men, 23 women, 139 boys and 
32 girls. 

It has been observed that activities at the centre suffer in 
terms of participation, since the area is backward and literacy is 
at a low level. This is particularly noticeable as regards partici- 
patiori in workers’ activities. Efforts are being made within the 
resources available, to popularise the welfare programme and 
make it acceptable to a larger number of workers and their 
families. 



CHAPTER 6—BANKING. TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 

The present chapter comprises two sections viz., (1) Banking 
and Finance, and (2) Trade and Commerce. Of these, the first 
section describes the various economic institutions in the 
district like the money-lenders, co-operative societies, joint-stock 
banks, joint-stock companies, life insurance corporation and so 
on. All these play an important part in meeting the credit 
needs of the people or helping the process of production, trans¬ 
portation or distribution of goods. The second section, viz., 
Trade and Commerce deals with the trade and commercial acti¬ 
vities in the district and covers transactions including wholesale 
and retail trade, imports and exports and even state trading. 
The various regulated markets, weekly bazars and religious 
fairs where most of these transactions take place find their place 
in this section. So also the organisations that represent parti¬ 
cular business interests. 

Section I — Banking and Finance 

Till the dawn of the twentieth century there was no institution 
in the field of finance of this district save the money-lender. 
Although as a purveyor of credit he played the most useful role 
and catered to the pecuniary needs of the people, mostly 
peasants, his practices of recovering loans from his clients proved 
pernicious to their interests. This, however, continued to be the 
condition till tlie business of money-lenders was put on a legal 
basis and his numerous malpractices rigorously checked. His 
influence in the financial sphere, however, came to be undermined 
only with the extension of the co-operative movement after 
Independence. Rise of modem joint-stock banks too destroyed 
the monopoly of money-lenders and made credit facilities feasi¬ 
ble at cheaper rates. Recently, the banks have even undertaken 
to liberalise their lending operations for the benefit of agricul¬ 
ture and small-scale industry. The distribution of tagai loans 
which fell far short of the agricultural needs in former times has 
recently grown to such an extent as to improve conditions of 
cultivators and step up production. This definitely has made a 
way for better prosperity and greater stability of human life. 
The establishment of the Life Insurance Corporation has been 
instrumental in insuring against all kinds of risks and possible 
hazards of life and settling conditions for peace or tranquillity. 
In creating conditions of this sort and bringing about an econo¬ 
mic change one cannot fail to notice the lead taken by the State 
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and its participation in various spheres of economic activity. 
I'he Small Savings drive initiated oy the Government to mobilise 
the savings of persons of small means is an illustration in point. 

Money-lenders were perhaps the only financial purveyors 
existing at the time when the old District Gazetteer of Chandra¬ 
pur was published. But even in case of money-lending, the 
Dusiness was not very well developed over the larger part of the 
district except Chandrapur and Brahmapuri owing to the diffi¬ 
culties of communications. It was often found difficult by the 
money-lenders to make recoveries of loans or to make sound 
investments in land to turn it into a profitable proposition. The 
money-lending system as a whole was, therefore, much less 
developed in Chandrapur district than anywhere else. Wherever 
it was practised, it was carried out mainly in kind and not in 
cash. As already noted above, Chandrapur, Brahmapuri and 
Sironcha were the only important centres of the money-lending 
business at that time. 

Grain was ordinarily borrowed for both harvests, except in 
Sironcha where borrowing was confined to seed for the spring 
crop of juari. Grain loans were often taken for mere subsistence 
by the poorer classes, in which case they were known as porga ; 
the rates did not differ from those charged for loans of seed- 
grain. The system of borrowing known as lawani was said to be 
common in Brahmapuri. It was also found in the rice tract of 
the Chandrapur tahsil. It owed its existence in both tahsils ito a 
succession of bad rice harvests. Under this system, the lender 
used to make an advance of cash stipulating for its repayment in 
grain at a fixed rate at harvest. This fixed rate was always consi¬ 
derably lower than the market rate likely to prevail at the time, 
so that the borrower was at a great disadvantage, especially when 
the harvest was poor. But even in the remote parts of Gadh- 
chiroli the rising prices of produce opened the eyes of the 
people to the drawbacks of this system. The system was, there¬ 
fore, adopted rarely; it was resorted generally by the most help¬ 
less of the tenants. 

In Sironcha a pernicious system of borrowing had reduced 
the tenancy to a state of absolute and abject dependence on their 
Sahuhars, who in this part were usually Komti shopkeepers from 
Madras. The Komtis doled out everything the tenant required. 
Each cultivator had a running account for food, seed, clothes, 
and small sums of money: even money for rent came from this 
source. To recoup themselves the Komtis took possession of the 
borrower’s crop before it had been removed from the threshjng 
floor. The crop was then valued at a rate fixed by agreement 
amongst the Komtis, and credit was' given, to the cultivator at 
that rate. This was known as the Sahukar’s rate. It was consi¬ 
derably below a just tariff. Not content with such rate, the 
Komtis privily swelled their gains by illicit recourse to a 
Sahukar’s measure, a vessel with a generous capacity for all 
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mcomings. I'ht; helpless tenant was thus rohbed and defrauded 
in every way. 

There were tv/o classes of money-lenders existing in the district 
at that time viz.^ the village Sahukms and those staying in urban 
areas. 

About the village money-lenders there is no better account 
than IS given in the Settlement Report of Mr. Hemingway 
which is summarised bellow. The village Sahukars of the district 
tell into two classes (i) the Sahukar class pure and simple, with 
a hereditary profession of money-lending, (li) cultivating classes 
who supplemented their farming with a little Sahukari. The first 
class wa-s more or less the same in their caste, manners and 
methods of cultivation as was obtained elsewhere in Ijidia. 
The JIarge number of money-lenders belonging to this 
class were Komtis, immigrants from Madras or Gujarat 
Brahmins. Maratha Brahmins, Hindusthani Brahmins and 
a few Muhammedens came next in importance or extent 
of their business. Of these, the business of Gujrath Brahmins 
was never straightforward and they were often sharpers. 
They invented a number of sharp practices such as the 
maenha system or the production of forged resignations of land 
and leases reserving sir rights. As opposed to this the treatment 
of Komti money-lenders (towards their clients) residing, mostly 
in Chandrajnrr town was generally moderate. But when they 
got possession ol' a village it took only a few years for them to 
get a mortgage on nearly every holding. Luckily the true 
Sahukar classes in this district had not yet obtained much land. 
In the north of Brahraapuri, both Buti and Chitnavis of Nagpur 
were rapidly increasing their clientele. In the distant parts of 
their sphere of influence they lent little money to tenants, but 
confined to the Malguzar classes, or small grain loans. 

The second class of village Sahukar, the cultivator who supple¬ 
mented his farming with little trade was found in all parts of 
the district. The Malguzars of this type were Kunbis, Kohlis, 
Gandlis and a few Gurdis. As village Sahukars these men with 
very few exceptions were extremely lenient to their clients and 
never deteriorated their village. They lent grain and only very 
small sums of money, and these loans were repaid regularly. 
Luckily the greater part of the district was financed by men of 
this type. The most oppressive indigenous Sahukar was the 
Mahar w ho had taken to lending money; his low caste seemed 
to assist him in resisting all attempts to oust him, when once a 
plot was leased for debt to him, and he had reaped the debt 
several times over from its produce. 

Between Sahukars themselves, the ordinary rate for loans was 
Re. 0-7-9 per mensem or Rs. 5-13-0 per annum. 
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In the absence of any rules or regulations as regards the money¬ 
lender or his business anyorie who could lay by some amount 
could follow the business of money-lending. Most of the money¬ 
lenders were, however, Gujrat or Marwar wants who often com¬ 
bined the business of money-lending with that of shop-keeping 
and had an opportunity to exploit the borrowers as customers. 

The money-lenders during those days followed all sorts of mal¬ 
practices with a view to extracting as much as they could from 
the debtors who were mostly tenants or tenant-cultivators and 
whose need for loans was very imperative. Most of them usually 
kept a Journal or daybook called kirdvahi and a ledger called 
khatawani. Sometimes there were two journals, a rough one and 
a fair one. Those who advanced petty loans to cultivators kept 
only one book. Accounts were finally settled every year after 
harvest. The money-lenders followed a number of other mal¬ 
practices such as girah-kholai (purse opening), demand for 
advanced interest, insertion in written documents of sums consi¬ 
derably in excess of money actually lent, etc., and put the 
debtors to considerable molestation and trouble. 

It was with a view to redressing the grievances of the debtors 
and putting a stop to the malpractices of money-lenders that 
legal enactment was felt necessary. An Act known as the 
Central Provinces and Berar Money-lenders Act, 1934', was, there¬ 
fore, passed by the then State Government and made applicable 
to all the persons who intended to carry on money-lending busi¬ 
ness. The Act was in operation till the reorganisation of States 
in 1956. After reorganisation, the Bombay Money-lenders Act 
of 1946 was made applicable to Chandrapur district which then 
formed a part of Maharashtra. 

According to this Act, the State Government is authorised to 
appoint Registrar-General, Registrar and Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders for the purposes of this Act, and to define the 
areas of their duties. Every Registrar is to maintain a register 
of money-lenders in his jurisdiction. Money-lenders cannot 
carry on their business except for area under licence and except 
in accordance with terms of licence. They are further required 
to keep and maintain a cash-book and a ledger in a prescribed 
form and manner. They are also compelled to deliver a clear 
statement to their debtor about the language, amount, security, 
etc., of their transactions. By this Act molestation of a debtor 
by the creditor in recovery of loans is treated as an offence and 
is to be penalised. 

The Act was subsequently amended, the important amend¬ 
ments being in regard to the introduction of and 5-A forms 
and the “Pass Book” system, provision of calculating interest on 
katmiti system and facilities to certain classes of money-lenders 
permitting them to submit quarterly statements of loans to the 
Registrar of Money-lenders. Further amendment was effected 
in 1955 by which money-lending without licence was made a 
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cognisable offence. In 1956, special measures were adopted to 
protect Backward Class people. The Registrars and the Assistant 
Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking the 
accounts of money-lenders in respect of their transactions with 
Backward Class people. 

From 5th July 1952, the structure of interest rates was revised. 
Accordingly, the maximum rates of interest were, raised from 6 
to 9 per cent per annum on secured loans and from 9 to 12 per 
cent per annum on unsecured loans. The money-lenders were 
also allowed to charge a minimum interest of rupee one per 
debtor per year, if the total amount of interest chargeable 
according to the prescribed rates in respect of the loans advanced 
during the year amounted to less than a rupee. 

Since the Act c.imc into operation, it has been possible to 
keep proper check and supervision over the money-lending busi¬ 
ness in the district. Most of the money-lenders have been com¬ 
plying with the provisions of the Act. The system of Savai and 
Duni is nowhere to be found, nor is there any trace of the 
usurious practices as were followed by the money-lenders before. 

From 1st February, I960, the Co-operative Department was 
entrusted with the work of the administration of the Money¬ 
lenders’ Act and the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
worked as Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders. 

The following table gives the tahsil-wise distribution of 
money-lenders who were either given new licences or whose 
licences were renewed from 1st February 1960 to 31st July 1964. 
Prior to this period 222 money-lenders had already been issued 
licences by the Sub-Registrar’s office under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Money-lenders’ Act. 

TABLE No. 1 


Tahsil-wise Distribution of Money-lenders holding Valid 
Licences in Chandrapur District. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Chandrapur 

186 

200 

204 

204 

Warora ,. 

126 

109 

125 

97 

Brahmapuii 

98 

94 

104 

97 

Gadhchiioli 

72 

74 

71 

58 

Sironcha 

16 

15 

89 

7 

Rajura 

.. 

2 

2 

2 
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From the table it is clear that Chandrapur tahsil has the 
highest number of money-lenders in the district and Warora 
comes next, whereas Rajura has only two money-lenders possess¬ 
ing valid licences. It is possible that in Chandrapur district, 
which is economically very backward, a number of money¬ 
lenders might still be carrying on the money-lending business 
without holding valid licences. The district is inhabited by a 
large number of Adiwasi people whose ignorance may be 
exploited by the money-lenders. The Adiwasis are being pur- 
suaded to approach the co-operative societies rather than to go to 
money-lenders for meeting their credit and other needs. The 
co-operative department, on its side also is keeping a close watch 
on the activities of the money-lenders and trying to safeguard 
the interests of the debtors and seeing that they are not put to 
any harassment or molestation by the money-lenders while 
effecting their recoveries. 

The total advances made by the money-lenders to traders and 
non-traders in the district from 1st August 1939 to 31st July 
1964 is given in table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2 

Total Advances by Money-lenders to Traders and Non- 
Traders IN Chandrapur District (1959-60 to 1963-64). 


Period 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Total 


(Its.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1-8-1959 to 31-7-1960 . 

27,82,156 

! 

23,78,589 

51,60,745 

1-8-1960 to 31-7-1961 .. 

17,50,798 

89,69,556 

97,20,354 

1-8-1961 to 31-7-1962 . 

14,92,869 

26,65,907 

41,58,776 

1-8-1962 to 31-7-1963 . 

6,38,570 

18,82,340 

25,20,910 

1-8-1963 to 31-7-1964 . 

9,35,458 

21,24,780 

1 

30,60,238 

Total 

75,99.851 

1,80,21,172 

2,56,21,023 


In India the co-operative movement was started at the begin¬ 
ning Oif the present century. It was the result of the economic 
distress caused to the peasants during this period. Although the 
idea of forming co-operative societies was first suggested by 
Frederik Nicholson to solve the problem of rural indebtedness, 
a real beginning of the co-operative movement was made when 
the Co-operative Societies Act was passed in 1904. This was 
done with a view to encouraging thrift, self-help and co-opera- 
tiOn amongst agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means. Societies formed under the Act were given legal status 
and were authorised to raise funds and carry on business in a 
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corporate capacity. They were classified as rural and urban; 
rural societies were bound to accept the principle of unlimited 
liability. This Act, however, was deficient in many respects. 

The Act of 1912 was, therefore, passed to make good these 
deficiencies. It regularised certain practices of doubtful legal 
validity and made provision for further expansion under proper 
safeguards. I’he distinction between rural and urban societies 
was removed and a more scientific classification based on limited 
or unlimited liability was adopted. Co-operative societies other 
than credit were allowed to he formed. Registration of unions 
and federal bodies like central banks was expressly legalised 
and a number of minor improvements were introduced. The 
simplicity and elasticity of the old Act were at the same time 
retained and a wide rule-making power was left to provinces to 
develop on their own lines. 

Owing to its backwardness Chandrapur district made little 
progress in the cc-operative field before Independence. The first 
society to get registered was of course, the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive credit siKiety in the district. Other type of societies came 
up later. By June 1966, there were thus 1,619 Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the district including the co-operative industrial 
estate. The break-up of these societies into various types is givpn 
in the following table : — 

TABLE No. 3 

Cp-opERATn^E Societies in Chandrapur Distjhct A3 on 
30th June 1966. 


Type 

(1) 

No. 

(2) 

Agricultural Credit Societies .. 

1,204 

Non- agricultural Credit Societies 

26 

Distiict Central Co-operative Bank . 

1 

Primary Land Development Bank 

I 

Grain Banks or societies 

27 

Co-operative Marketing Societies 

18 

Dairjr Society .. 

1 

Pottt ry Society 

1 

Cattle-breeding Societies 

2 

Co-operative Farming Societies 

35 

Irrigation Societies .. 

3 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Society 

I 
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BatiKing, 

Trade and 

Type 

No. 

Commerce. 

Banking and 

T>-. 

(1) 

(2) 

riNANCE. 

Co-operative 

Agricultural Processing Societies 

17 

Societies. 

Labour Contract Societies 

33 


Forest Labourers Societies 

31 


Co-operative Printing Press .. 

I 


Co-operative Consumers Stores 

29 


Co-operative Housing Societies 

43 


Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 

14 


Other Industrial Societies 

56 


Co-operative Industrial Estate 

1 


Co-operative Fisheries Societies 

33 


Co-operative Supervising Unions 

18 


District Co-operative Board .. 

I 


Co-operative Federations 

2 


Total ..~ 

1,619 


Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies .—The Agricultural 
Credit Societies among those mentioned above are the most 
important, covering 97 per cent of the villages in the district. 
They constitute the bulk of the coK>perative societies. By 1966, 
there were 1,204 societies of this type in the district. They 
included 177 Primary Credit Societies, 28 large sized societies and 
999 Service Co-operatives. The primaries meet only the essential 
credit needs of the cultivatoi-s and have little scope for their 
operation. Each of the other types of societies progressively 
cater to the larger credit requirements and offer a wider range 
of service to the peasant population by meeting its non-credit 
requirements also. There is, therefore, a growing tendency to 
convert the primaries or large sized societies into multi-purpose 
or Seva (Service) societies. By doing so these societies become 
viable and economically sound units on a village level with 
multifarious activities including supply of seeds and manures, 
distribution of foodgrains, supply of domestic requirements such 
as foodgrains, doth, etc., and supply of agricultural implements. 
Their main function, however, is to advance money for agri¬ 
cultural purpose and redemption of old debt—short-term and 
medium-term ( i.e., not exceeding five years) loans—to farmers 
within the area of their operation which is usually a village. 

The following table gives the statistics and working of all the 
Agricultural CorOperative Credit Societies in the district during 
the years 1964-65 and 1965-66. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


CHAPTER 6. 


Statistics and Working of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Societies in Chandrapur District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

Number of Societies 

1,272 

1,204 

Number of membersi 

76,592 

81,178 


Rs. 

(Rs.) 

Paid-up share capital 

58,08,172 

57,39,501 

Government's share capital 

2,92,500 

2,92,500 

Statutory and other reserves 

9,30,471 

10,09,449 

Deposits ,, . . .. ,. 

6,80,951 

7.59,539 

Other borrowings .. 

1,85,02,687 

2,15,67,084 

Working Capital ., 

2,52,22,181 

2,90,75,537 

Loans advanced .. ,. ,. ., ,. 

1,58,18,547 

1,43,03,252 

Loans recovered .. ., ,, ,, ., 

1,36,19,116 

1,14,66,963 

Loans outstanding. 

2,05,65,759 

2,34,02,048 

Overdues ,, .. .. .. .. ,, 

64,92,597 

1,00,11,810 

Profit .. .. .. .. ,. 

4,37,080 

4,69,530 

Loss 

1,50,088 

4,22,233 
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All these socitNies have been affiliated to the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Chandrapur, through which provision of 
finance is made. Recently some of these societies have also 
undertaken distribution and marketing activities. The value of 
the produce marketed by them was Rs. 36,52,247 and the value 
of the requisites distributed (including consumers’ goods) was 
Rs. 29,17,946 during 1965-66. 


Grain Banks .—Grain banks were organised to facilitate easy 
credit of grains to the agriculturists who used to borrow grains 
for productive and consumption purposes from local money¬ 
lenders. These banks flourished during the period of control on 
foodgrains and the levy system. After 1956 these controls were 
removed and a number of grain banks were found either defunct 
or dormant. There is, therefore, a move to . liquidate them. 
By 1965, 27 grttiti banks with 621 members were working in the 
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Banking and 

Details 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Finance. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Co-operative 

Societies. 


Paid-up share capita 

Rs. 

25,852 

Rs. 

30,211 


Reserve and other funds , .. ., .... 

2,410 

2,178 


Deposits ., .. . . .. .. . . 

1,553 

1,971 


Working Capital . . 

29,815 

34,360 


Loans advanced in kind ,. 

590 

680 


Loans recovered in kind . . 

351 

455 


Profits earned 

10,903 

5,190 


Loss incurred .. ., 

201 

75 


Land Development Bank.— Thext is only one Land Develop¬ 
ment Bank in this district situated at Chandrapur. It caters to 
the long term credit needs of the agriculturists by granting them 
loans for purchase of oil engines and for the construction of new 
wells and repairs to old weMs. By 1965-66, it had 8 societies, and 
5,158 individuals as its members. The statistics about the work¬ 
ing of this bank is given below: — 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 


3,14,690 

4,97,000 

Statutory and other reserves 


2,550 

2,550 

Deposits 


1,56,100 

96,800 

Borrowings 


24,66,100 

42,02,000 

Working capital 


29,39,400 

47,98,350 

Loans advanced .. ., 


7,36,500 

16,03,400 

Loans recovered .. 


2,25,200 

2,67,000 

Loans outstanding 


27,28,650 

40,49,300 

Of which overdues 


70,600 

1,28,300 

Profit 




Loss,, 


16,100 

52,600 
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N on-agricultural Co-operative Societies .—-These are mainly 
urban banks or societies formed by traders, salary-earners or 
factory-workers residing in towns which is usually their area of 
operations. Their membership is open to all those residing in 
this area. The liability of members is, however, limited. The 
societies advance loans to their members either on personal 
security or on mortgage of property. In 1965-66 there were in 
all 26 non-agricultural credit societies in the district which 
included an Urban Co-operative Bank situated in Chandrapur, 
an Urban Credit Society, a mill-hand society at Ballarpur and 
three Thrift Credit Societies. The progress of these societies can 
be gauged from the following table: — 
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TABLE No. 5 


Statistics and Working of Non-agricui.tural Credit Societies 
IN Chandrapur DrsTRicr. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

Number of Societies 

24 

26 

Number of Members .. . 

3,789 

3,734 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Paid-up share capital 

1,87,740 

2,08,411 

Statutory and other reserves 

22,894 

47,622 

Deposits .. .. . 

2,61,152 

3,11,129 

Borrowings. . . . .. .. .. .. 

2,04,909 

1,99,749 

Working Capital .. .. . 

6,77,695 

7,66,911 

Loans advanced . .. 

2,74,017 

7,61,546 

Loans recovered . 

1,57,019 

6,44,912 

Loans outstanding . 

6,04,816 

6,21,451 

Overdues 



Profits 

23,636 

18,851 

Loss 

9,017 

5,180 


Of the above .societies, the salary-earners’ societies form a bulk. 
Their account is given separately below: — 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

f^umber of Societies 

18 

20 

Number of members 

2,876 

1,478 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 

1,26,150 

86,911 

Deposits . r ♦ V 

2,22,827 

1,20,328 

Borrowings 

75,009 

74,390 

Statutory and other Reserves 

18,466 

11,266 

Working capital 

3,47,970 

2,92,891 

Loans advanced 

89,702 

2,34,404 

Loans recovered ,. 

43,093 

3,22,462 

Loans outstanding •. 

3,32,733 

2,44,675 

Profits 

19,398 

3,714 

Loss .. •« * * 

4,289 

1,592 


A-179—28-A. 
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Chandrapur District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd ..—This 
Central Co-operative Bank is the central financing agency 
as almost all the finance required hy the various co¬ 
operative institutions in the district is channelised through it. 
To finance the agricultural co-operative credit societies in the 
district is the main function of the bank. But it also undertakes 
Such banking business as collection and discounting of bills, 
opening up of current accounts, purchase and sale of securities, 
issue of cheques and drafts, etc. The bank also makes advances 
to co-operative societies in the form of cash credit (clean, hypothe¬ 
cation and pledge) medium-term loans to industrial societies and 
loans for agricultural purposes, especially for crop.s. In places 
where muki-purpose or sale societies cannot be organised or 
worked efficiently, the Central Co-operative Bank makes arrange¬ 
ments for the sale of agricultural produce especially of those 
Cultivators who come within the purview of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors’ Relief Act and those who are allowed to become 
members for obtaining crop finance. The following table gives 
the details of operation of the bank: — 

TABLE No. 6. 

Statistics and Working of the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Chandrapur. 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Particulars 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

1965-66* 

(4) 

1 

Number of branches .. .. 

23 

23 

2 

Number of members— 

Societies .. 

1,301 

1,348 


Individuals .. .. .. .. .. 

501 

498 

3 

Paid-up Share Capital. 

Rs. 

40,39,768 

Rs. 

40,99,314 

4 

Government’s Share 

16,50,000 

16,50,000 

5 

Reserve Fund 

4,14,262 

4,53,045 

6 

Other Funds 

5,13,457 

6,66,538 

7 

Deposits .. 

98,84,155 

1,42,19,650 

8 

Borrowing 

1,10,58,000 

1,01,14,000 

9 

Working Capital 

3,84,68,000 

2,95,53,000 

10 

Cash on hand 

1,98,000 

9,52,000 

11 

Balance with the Bank 

34,75,000 

34,55,000 

12 

Investments 

24,80,000 

26,23,000 

13 

Loans advanced .. 

2,60,54,000 

1,51,02.000 

14 

Loans recovered ,. 

2,42,31,000 

12,11,4,000 

15 

Loans outstanding 

1,95,08,000 

2,13,43,000 

16 

Profits 

1,77,000 

4,05,000 


* There were 25 branches in 1970. 


-B. 
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('o'-operative Marketing Societies. —Marketing of agricultural 
produce is out of the important problems that an agriculturist 
has to face. Unless the cultivator gets a profitable price for his 
produce there will be no incentive for him to produce more. 
The orderly marktting of the produce after each harvest at 
remunerative or profitable prices is, therefore, very important 
from the point of view of production and the welfare of the 
cultivators. Co-oiterative marketing to a very great extent fills 
this gap by providing the cultivator all the marketing facilities 
and obtaining for him better prices and returns. As such, these 
societies even su|ip1)' to their members such agricultural requisites 
as fertilisers, improved seeds, farm implements, etc. These 
societies form a bridge between the primary credit societies and 
the District Central Co-operative Bank and are, therefore, utilised 
for implementing the scheme of the supply of credit in kind and 
recovery of loans from the members thtough the sale-proceeds 
of the produce. 'I'he marketing societies are thus playing a very 
useful role in strengthening the bargaining position of the culti¬ 
vators and linking credit with marketing. In the Co-operative 
Development Plan Scheme, the development of co-operative 
marketing is, therefore, given a very high priority. A programme 
of enrolling the service co-operative societies (which were not 
members) as members of primary marketing societies was envisag¬ 
ed. It was also made compulsory for each agricultural credit 
society to invest at least 2 per cent of its own share capital in the 
shares of the marketing society to which it is affiliated. With a 
view to building uj) the share capital base of the Apex Market¬ 
ing Society a condition was made that each marketing and 
processing society should invest five per cent of the share capital 
sanctioned for it in the share capital of the Apex Marketing 
Sqcicty. 

The District Purchase and Sale Society. —For the first time a 
District Marketing Society, viz., the Chandrapur Zilla Sahakari 
Kharedi Vikri Sangh Ltd., Chandrapur, was organised in the 
district on 28th February 1965. By June 1966, the society had a 
membership of 90. The paid-up share capital as well as the 
working capital amounted to Rs. 1,49,000 out of which 
Rs. 1,00,000 was Government paid-up capital sanctioned in 
1965-66. 
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Primary Marketing Societies. —By 1966, there were 16 Primary 
Marketing Societies working in the district. The following 
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tabic gives the working and statistics of these societies in the 
district:— 

TABLE No. 7 

Statis lies. regarding the Working of the Primary Purchase 
AND Sale Societies in Chandrapur District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

Number of societies . 

16 

16 

Number of members .. .. .. 

4,459 

4,806 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Paid-up share capital 

6,56,368 

7,22,637 

Government’s Share .. .. .. .. 

5,24,350 

5,74,390 

Deposits 

56,658 

98,675 

Reserve and other funds. 

2,28,065 

2,85,753 

Borrowings ., . 

10,25,206 

13,04,709 

Working capital .. ., .. .. .. .. 

19,66,297 

24,11,774 

Purchases — 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Agricultural produce. 

11,14,879 

16,06,344 

Agricultural requisites 

12,11,025 

20,16,241 

Consumers goods 

1,32,74,352 

36,77,198 

Sales — 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Agricultural produce ., .. ,, 

40.66,972 

19,88,462 

Agricultural requisites ,. .. 

13,55,734 

11,03,614 

Consumers’ goods 

1,47,92,271 

2,06,04,806 

Profits 

1,06,745 

2,89,012 

Loss 

31,840 

7,821 


Consumers’ Co-operalives .— Consumers’ co-operatives wen 
primarily formed in urban areas. They are essentially the pro 
duct of the post-war period when the essential consumers’ good 
became scarce and their prices rose steeply. The consumers’ cc 
operatives work in the spirit of service. Their main functioi 
is to make a proper distribution of consumers goods at reasonabl 
prices and undertake similar activities through which they cai 
to a certain extent check the rising trend of prices and thei 
fluctuations. 

By 1965-66, there was one wholesale consumers’ store and 2 
Primary Consumers Stores in the district. Of these the forme 
used to sell to the latter a number of commodities includin 
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articles of daily use through its branches or through affiliated 
primary societies. The following table gives the progress made 
by these societies in the district: — 

TABLE No. 8 

Statistics and Working of the Consumers' Co-operatives in 
Chandrapur District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

Wholesale Consumers’ 
Stores 

Primary Consumers’ 
Stores 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66, 

(3) 

1964-65 

(4) 

1965-66 

(5) 

Number of stores .. 

1 

1 

26 

28 

Number of members 

511 

518 

3,575 

3,302 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up capital 

1,15,480 

90,700 

39,904 

42,601 

Reserve and other funds .. ■ .. 

561 

3,321 

99,112 

1,11,884 

Borrowings .. 

67,168 

1,40,024 

79,453 

1,00,416 

Working capital 

1,83,209 

2,34,045 

2,18,469 

2,54,901 

Stock held at the end of the year .. 

4,166 

1,43,838 

1,53,606 

1,68,730 

Purchases 

65,559 

25,51,338 

7,78,300 

9,14,743 

Sales 

69,095 

24,51,415 

8,55,003 

5,51,538 

Number of stores in profit .. 


1 

11 

14 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amount of profit 


3,502 

22,934 

25,353 

Number of stores in loss 

1 


8 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amount of loss . 

6,089 

•• 

9,207 

6,676 


Agricultural Processing Societies .—These societies undertake 
the work of processing agricu!ltural produce which formerly was 
the monopoly of private firms and individual's. By doing so they 
not only derive more profit but also establish a co-operative link 
between production and distribution. The Government 
encourages their formation and offers incentives for undertaking 
processing work. By June 1966 there were 18 societies of this 
type in the district. Out of them 16 were rice mills, one was a 
cotton ginning and processing society and the other a poha- 
making society. Of the 16 rice mills, 9 rice mills were establish¬ 
ed during 1965-66 and were given share capital by tbe Govern¬ 
ment to the tune of Rs. 1,80,000. The following table gives the 
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details of the working of all the agricultural processing societies 
in the district as on 30-6-1966: — 

TABLE No. 9 

Statistics and Working of the Agricultural Proce.ssing 
Societies in Chandrapur District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

Cotton 
Ginning and 
Processing 
Societies 
(2) 

Rice 

Mills 

(3) 

Hand- 
pounding of 
Rice 
(Poke) 

(4) 

Number of societies . 

1 

16 

1 

Societies in production 

1 

3 


Number of members 

261 

2,641 

66 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital 

1,73,125 

8,47,045 

550 

Government’s share . 

83,550 

4,10,783 

. . 

Working capital .. .. ,, 

3,35,094 

9,64,475 

1,897 


Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Installed capacity. 

60-8 

440 


Quantity processed .. 

• • 

48,558 

•• 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sales of processed goods. 


53,694 

•• 

Income from processing ot ginning ,. 

37,o44 




Tobacco Marketing Society .—There was only one Tobacco 
Marketing Society at Ankisa in Sironcha tahsil of this dis¬ 
trict in 1965-66. It had a membership of 74 during this year 
and its paid-up and working capital amounted to Rs. 47,325 and 
Rs. 58,465, respectively. Its other funds were Rs. 3,792 during 
this period. 

Co-operative Farming So'dieties .—^The idea to organise co¬ 
operative farming societies was mooted in 1946—48 to rehabili¬ 
tate the ex-soldiers and to decide the allied land tenure and land 
utilisation problems. To-day the main objects of the farming 
scheme are to increase agricultural production, create opportu¬ 
nities for gainful employment and rehabilitate landless labour on 
Government land. The farming societies, however, can also 
achieve consolidation of scattered and fragmented holdings and 
bring about improvement of fallow and waste lands through soil 
conservation, reclamation and development. 

There were 35 co-operative farming societies in Chandrapur 
district during 1965-66. Of these 32 were Collective Farming 
Societies and the rest Joint Farming Societies. The following 
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talile indicates the position of all the co-operative farming socie¬ 
ties in Chanda district during 1965-66: — 

TABLE No. 10 
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Statistics and Working of the Co-operative Farming Societie.s 
IN Chandrapur District 


Particulars 

(I) 

Joint 

Farming 

Societies 

(2) 

Collective 

Farming 

Societies 

(3) 

Number of societies 


* - 


3 

32 

Number of members 




166 

769 

Paid-up share capital 




Rs. 

12,980 

Rs. 

70,805 

Working capital 




55,980 

8,52,648 





Acres 

Acres 

Area under command ,. 




299 

8,504 

Area under cultivation .. .. 




235 

1,660 

Cropped area 




235 

1,660 

Area under foodgrains 




114 

1,629 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Value of production .. ,. 




20,867 

1,03,059 

Value of sales 




19,589 

92,137 

Number of societies in profit 




1 

16 

Amount of profit .. 




3,347 

13,582 

Number of societies in loss 



.. 

2 

16 

Amount of loss 

•• 

•• 

•• 

982 

11,357 


During 1965-66 the.se societies received Rs, 1,100 from the 
Government as contribution towards their share capital. The 
total financial assistance rendered by the Government to these 
societies is given below: — 


Type of societies 

(1) 


Assistance 

by way of 


Loan 

(2) 

Subsidy 

(3) 

Share 

Capital 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Farming societies in pilot areas .. j 

24,000 

2,459 

600 

27,059 

Farming societies outside pilot 
areas, i 

49,000 

1,860 

500 

51,360 

Total .. 

73,000 1 

1 

4,319 

1,100 

78,419 
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Out of Rs. 24,000 given as loans to farming societies in pilot 
area, Rs. 22,250 were given for construction of new wells or 
repairs to old wells, and out of the Rs. 49,000 given to the 
societies outside the pilot areas, Rs. 45,000 were given for the 
same purpose. 

Lip Irrigation Societies'. —There were three Lift Irrigation 
Societies in this district during 1965-66. They had a member¬ 
ship of 132. Their paid-up and working capita;! during that 
year were Rs. 15,615 and Rs. 16,585, respectively. These societies 
had not started their working till June 1966. 

Dairy Societies. —Dairy serves as a subsidiary means of liveli- 
fiood to a number of agriculturists. In Charidrapur district there 
was only one dairy society at Brahmapuri prior to 1965. It went 
into liquidation in 1965-66. During the same, year, however, a 
new dairy society at Rajura was organised. It had 11 members 
and its paid-up and working capital were Rs. 600 and Rs. 611, 
respectively. The society being a new one did not start its work. 

Cattle-Breeding Societies. —There were only two cattle-breed¬ 
ing societies in the district by 1965-66. They had a membership 
of 46 and their paid-up and working capital were Rs. 1,550 and 
Rs. 1,573, respectively. Both the societies, however, were found 
dormant during the year. 

Poultry Societies. —Poultry, like dairy, is a good subsidiary 
business especially for those agriculturists, whose income is very 
limited. The State Government is, therefore, giving all the 
encouragement to the farmers to establish co-operative poultry 
societies. In Chandrapur district the development of poultry 
societies was not very significant. By 1965-66 there was only one 
poultry co-operative society in the district registered at Wan- 
dhali in Warora tahsil with 17 members, Rs. 1,100 as paid-up 
capital and Rs. 1,117 as working capital. As the society was 
newly organised then, it had nothing to report for work. 

Industrial Co-operatives. —^With large and very rich forests in 
which it abounds, the district possesses great potentialities for 
industrial growth. There are, however, very (few industries in 
the district. The main industry in the district is forestry 
followed by mining and weaving. Since Independence the Gov¬ 
ernment has evinced a keen interest in the growth and prosperity 
of these industries and has chalked out a number of schemes 
whereby establishment of industrial societies is encouraged and 
they are accorded all assistance including extension of credit 
facilities. A number of societies, therefore, came up after 
Independence. By 1965-66 there were in all 160 industrial co¬ 
operatives in the district consisting of 14 weavers’ societies, 55 
other Industrial societies, 37 forest labourers’ societies, 53 labour 
contract societies and one District Industrial Co-operative Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Handloom Weavers’ Societies .—The Handloom Weavers’ 
Societies numbered 14 in 1965-66. Of them the Society at Nag- 
bhid had also undertaken powerlioom work. The following 
table indicates the progress of these societies in the district 
during 1965-6f): — 

TABLE No. 11 


Particulars 

(1) 

Position 

(2) 

Number of societies 


. . 


14 

Societies in working condition 




9 

Share capital (Rs.).. 




1,73.944 

Working capital (Rs.) 




6,66,978 

Production (Rs.) 



, , 

5,34,883 

Purchases (Rs.) 



> . . . • • . . 

4,40,162 

Sales (Rs.) ,. 



.. <• *. 

9,11,722 

Number of looms .. 



* * » • • • - ♦ . 

1,894 

Working looms 



- . • . . * . . 

982 

Number of societies in profit 



• ■ . . » . . . 

3 

Number of societies in loss 



. • • • . . . 

11 

Amount of profit (Rs.) 



• . • • • • • • 

2.400 

Amount of loss (Rs.) 


, , 

•• •• •• 

33,933 

Labour Contract Socieiiesu — By 
Contract Societies in the district, 
ing of these .societies is given in 

1965-66 there were 53 Laboui 
The statistics about the work- 
the following table: — 


TABLE No. 12 , 


Statistics and Working of the Labour Contract Societies in 
Chandrapur District. 
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Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

Number of societies 




41 

53 

Number of members 




1,180 

1,396 

Share capital (Rs.) .. 




43,915 

58,500 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 




5,578 

9,207 

Working capital (Rs.) 




84,508 

1,36,818 

Value of works executed (Rs.) 




3,86,327 

3,71,642 

Wages paid (Rs.) .. 




2,12,328 

2,45,414 

Number of societies in profit 




18 

21 

Number of societies in loss 


•* 


45,699 

33,435 

Amount of loss (Rs ) 


. 


19 

19 
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Forest Labourers’ Societies .—As there are very large forests in 
Chandrapur district, there is a great scope for the working of the 
forest labourers’ societies in this district. By Jund 1966 there 
were in all 37 forest labourers’ societies. The statistics about 
their working is given in the following table: — 

TABLE No. 13 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

Number of societies 

20 

37 

Number of members 

1,345 

2,247 

Share capital (Rs.).. 

65,211 

1,03,099 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

13,852 

28,066 

Working capital (Rs.) 

1,25,602 

1,80,889 

Value of works executed (Rs.) 

8,83,823 

13,57,709 

Wages paid (Rs.) .. 

1,17,771 

3,17,413 

Number of societies in profit 

13 

18 

Amount of profit (Rs.) 

79,755 

3,39,059 

Number of societies in loss .. .. .. ,. 

1 

14 

Amount of loss (Rs.) 

5,523 

4,247 


The formation of forest labourers’ societies was given an 
impetus by the late Shri B. G. Kher, the then Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, when he announced the scheme of organising 
Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies (of Adivasis) with the 
help of Social Workers and the policy of the Government to 
hand over coupes to them on reasonable terms as part of a com¬ 
prehensive programme for the all-round advancement of the 
Adivasi people. The ideas underlying this scheme were to stop 
the exploitation of the forest workers, to improve their standard 
and to achieve their social, moral and educational uplift. 

The forest labourers’ societies have been mostly sponsored by 
recognised agencies working for their benefit. The societies are 
allotted forest coupes and given contracts in respect of minor 
forest produce. The working of coupes is done through the 
societies according to a specific formula under which the socie¬ 
ties get certain percentage in the net profits on sliding scale basis 
depending upon the period for which the society is in existence. 
The societies are also given financial and other help by the 
Government to facilitate their operations. 

Other Industrial Societies .—Of the 55 other types of Industrial 
Societies in the district in 1965-66, seven were village pottery 
societies, 3 village oil ghanis, 6 neera societies, 5 carpentry 
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and Blacksmithy Societies, 4 Cane and Bamboo Workers’ Socie¬ 
ties, one hand-])rinting and dyeing society, 3 Kosa Utpadak 
societies, 2 soap-iria,king societies, 18 footwear making societies, 
8 bricks and liles-making societies, one lime-making society and 
7 miscellaneous societies. Of the miscellaneous type 3 were 
women’s societies, and onp each of tailoring, bidi-making, metal¬ 
working and aeronautics and medicinal plant societies. The 
financial position of these societies during 1966 is given in the 
following table: — 


TABLE No. 14 

Statistics and Working of the Miscellaneous Type 
OF Societies. 


Type of Society 

No. of 
societies 

No. of 
members 

Paid-up 

capital 

Working 

capital 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Pottery societies .. 

7 

199 

13,787 

93,610 

Oil Ghanis .. 

3 

59 

1,064 

6,641 

Neera societies 

6 

99 

5,715 

9.526 

Blacksmithy and Carpentry 

5 

74 

4,300 

10,466 

Cane and bamboo workers societies 

4 

74 

1,100 

1,131 

Hand-printing and dyeing .. 

i 

11 

500 

2,311 

Kosa Utpadak (Tasar) societies 

3 

475 

6,755 

7,082 

Soap-making societies 

2 

50 

3,425 

36.939 

Footwear making societies .. .. 

18 

136 

8,850 

28,188 

Bricks and tiles making societies .. 

8 

135 

10,722 

30,257 

Lime-making societies .. ., 

1 

20 

1,000 

1,000 

Miscellaneous societies ,. .. 

7 

359 

18,230 

22,328 


Fisheries Societies .—A gertcral shortage of foodgrains in the 
country after the World War II persuaded the Government to 
seek alternate sources of food. Fish being a good nourishing 
food constitutes a working substitute for, or complementary to. 
the principal dietary. The State Government, therefore, has laid 
much emphasis in their planning schemes on the growth and 
development of fisheries. Chandrapur being an interior district, 
offers as a rule little prospects for fisheries development. There 
are, however, various inland expanses of water where fisheries 
can be grown. The co-operative societies of fishermen serve an 
important purpose from this point of view. By 1965-66, there 
were 32 fisheries societies in the district. The following table 
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Statistics and Working of the Fisheries Socieites in 
Chandrapur District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1964-65 

(2) 

1965-66 

(3) 

I. Number of fisheries societies . 

32 

33 

2. Number of members .. 

2,276 

2,659 

3. Paid-up share capital (Rs.) .. 

85,477 

1,22,379 

4. Government’s share in (3) above (Rs.) 

50,000 

83,000 

5. Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

7,276 

14,829 

6. Borrowings (Rs.) 

2,912 

14,134 

7. Working capital (Rs.).. 

95,665 

1,51,342 

8. Catch value of fish (Rs.) 

59,309 

76,328 

9. Sales value of— 

(a) Fish/Fish products (Rs.) 

59,309 

76,328 

{b) Others (Rs.) . 

•• 

29,535 

10. Number of societies in profiC 

22 

14 

11. Amount of profit (Rs.) 

53,467 

25,428 

12. Number, of societies in loss .. 

9 

10 

13, Amount of loss (Rs.) .. 

2,538 

6,059 


District Industrial Co-operariue Association .—The District 
industrial Co-operative Association is formed to provide techni¬ 
cal assistance to the co-operative societies and to make available 
to them services of trained staff to work as secretaries, account¬ 
ants, etc. They can also supervise the working of affiliated 
societies, undertake to supply raw materials at reasonable rates 
or cater for marketing facilities for the disposal of finished goods 
of the societies and thereby bring about co-ordination. In 
1965-66, there was one Industrial Co-operative Association at 
Chandrapur with a membership of 79. Its paid-up share capital 
during that year was Rs. 20,175 and its working capital 
Rs. 29,082. The Association during the year had effected the 
sales of Rs. 1,09,818 and earned a profit of Rs. 26,800. 


Supervising Union ,—There was at least one Supervising Unior 
in each of the 18 blocks in tbe district by 1965-66. The agricul¬ 
tural co-operative credit societies in the district were affiliated tc 
this union. The total income of all the supervising unions 
during the year was Rs. 3.59,089 whereas their expenditure was 
Rs. 3,56,067. 
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District Co-operative Board .—This board is situated at 
Ctiandrapur, the district headquarters. Its membership during 
1965-66 was 824 of which 788 were society members. The board 
carries out propaganda for the spread of co-operative movement. 
For this purpose it organises agricultural shows and displays 
various exhibits to rural folk to impress upon them the im¬ 
portance of co-operation. During 1965-66 the income of the 
board was Rs. 8,.388 against its expenditure of Rs. 12,090 during 
the same year. 

Housing Societies .—There were three types of Co-operative 
Housing Societies organised in the district, viz., the Backward- 
Class Housing Societies, the Low Income Group Housing Socie¬ 
ties and the Flood Affected Housing Societies. By June 1966, 
there were 17 societies belonging to the first type, five to the 
second and the remaining 21 to the third type, respectively. 

The scheme for backward class was launched in 1948 with a 
view to helping backward class people in the construction of 
houses. Under the scheme the Government makes a grant of 
land or subsidy for the purchase of land. In addition, interest- 
free loan at 25 per cent of the estimated cost of construction is 
also given to the extent of Rs. 3.000 to Rs. 4,000 in industrial 
areas, Rs. 2,000 in municipal areas and less than Rs. 1,500 in the 
remaining ar<;as. During 1965-66 the societies (for scheduled 
tribes) received Rs. 10,250 as loans from the Government. 

The Low Income Group Housing Scheme is launched by the 
Governmeni of India under which provision is made for the 
sanction of loan to the maximum of Rs. 8,000 to an individual 
whose annual income does not exceed Rs. 6,000. The grant of 
loan is made through the Co-operative Department or through 
the co-operative societies. 

Besides these two principal schemes, loans were also granted to 
people affected by floods in the district. 

The following table gives the statistics and working of all the 
housing societies in the district: — 

TABLE No. 16 

Statistics of Housing Societies in Chandrapur District 


Particulars 

1966 

Number of societies 

43 

Number of members ., 

1,481 

Share capital (Rs.) 

41,280 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

1,046 

Borrowings (Rs.) .. .. • • 

3,49,176 

Working capital (Rs.) . . 

3,91,502 

Houses constructed (in 1965-66) 

10 

Number of societies in profit .. 

17 

Amount of profit (Rs.) 

4,094 

Number of societies in loss .. 

19 

Amount -of loss (Rs.) .. 

13,214 
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Besides the organisation of the various types of co-operative 
societies, federations of some of them, too, have come up in the 
district during the past few years. A federation of Jungle 
Kamgar Co-operative Societies was, for example, registered in 
1964, to protect the common interest of the societies and pro¬ 
mote co-operation between society and society. The member¬ 
ship of the society was 33, out of which 26 were society mem¬ 
bers and seven individual members. 

Another Federation was organised at Chandrapur in 1963. It 
had a membership of 15 by 1966. The federation had employed 
one supervisor. 

At the time of publication of the Chanda District Gazetteer of 
1909 there was not a single banking company in the district. 
The financial activities were mainly monopolised by the money¬ 
lenders or their firms. At certain- places co-operative societies 
were also formed but their scope was too limited either to relieve 
the strain on debtors, particularly the agriculturists, or to make 
finance available to others. The maiiT reason why the establish¬ 
ment of a banking company in the district was delayed was the 
backward economy of the district inhabited by the aborigins of 
the forest areas. The commercial banks were doubtful of any 
returns for their investment and dared not establish a branch in 
the district. It was only after Independence that the Allahabad 
Bank first opened its branch at Chandrapur in 1953. Later, 
other banks including the State Bank of India also established 
their branches at various places in the district. By 1961 there 
were .seven banks functioning in the district.* Their number, 
location and the date of their opening are given below: — 


Place 

(1) 

Name of the Bank 

(2) 

No. of 
offices 
(3) 

Date of 
Opening 

(4) 

Brahmapuri ,. 

State Bank of India 

1 

29-12-58 

Chandrapur .. .. 

Allahabad Bank 

1 

2-11-53 


Bank of Baroda 


29-4-61 


Bank of Maharashtra 

1 

27-3-61 


State Bank of India 

1 

1-7-55 

Warora 

State Bank of India 

1 

30-3-59 


Bank of Maharashtra 

1 

31-3-61 


Except the State Bank of India all other banks are engaged in 
commercial banking only. The main function of these banks is 
to accept deposits from the people and to lend them money at 
stipulated rates of interest. They thus assist the mobilisation of 
savings and at the same time encourage habits of banking in the 
district. 

State Bank of India .—The State Bank has the largest number 
of branches, viz., three, in the district. It conducts all banking 
and Government business. Besides banking facilities, it provides 
free remittance facility to local scheduled banks and co-operative 
banks. It also offers cheque hook facilities on savings bank 
accounts in order to encourage banking habits amongst middle 

*In 1970 there were 15 branches of commercial banks and 25 of the District 
Central Co-operative Bank. The deposits and bank credit of the commercial banks 
stood at Rs. 205 lakhs and Rs. 277 lakhs, respectively, on 1st January 1968. 
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class and lower class people. Moreover, it makes advances 
against gold ornaments. Government securities, pledge or hypo¬ 
thecation of produce, and so on. Recently, in accordance with 
the Government policy, the State Bank is taking active part in 
financing small-scale: industries on very liberal terms and condi¬ 
tions. The rales of interest charged hy the bank against gold 
ornaments are from 7 to 8^ per cent, against Government secu¬ 
rities, from 5/4 per cent to 6y^ per cent, against pledge of pro¬ 
duce and warchoicsing receipts from 6^ per cent to 7'/z per cent 
and against hypothecation 6^ per cent per annum. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd. —The next important bank is the 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd. It has only one branch in the district, 
i.e., at Chandrapur. The branch was established in 1953 as the 
pay-office of the bank but was elevated to its full-fledged stature 
in 1957. As it is centrally situated at the district headquarters, 
it has been rendering healthy commercial services to industry, 
especially to the Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills I^td., of 
which it is the sole hanker. It holds accounts of general traders, 
coal mines and personal accounts, and transacts all commercial 
business and undertakes duties of trustees, etc. It also extends 
foreign exchangt; facilities to its customers. The securities 
against which it makes short-term or medium-term loans are 
seasonal commodities, paper and paper products, general mer¬ 
chandise, fixed depiosits and so on. The rate of interest charged 
on fixed depo.sits varies from 8 per cent to 10 per cent per annum. 

Bank of Baroda and Bank of Maharashtra .—The Bank of 
Baroda and the Btink of Maharashtra have opened their branches 
later in the district and as such do smaller business. The advances 
of all the above banks in the district are given in the following 
table: — 


TABLE No. 17 

Advances of Banks as on 24-12-1964 


Type of Security 

(1) 

Number of 
Accounts 

(2) 

Amount 

(3) 

Percentage 
to total 
advances 
(4) 

1. Secured Advances — 

Government and Trustee Securities .. 

251 

Ks. 

14,93,000 

6-5 

Shares and debentures of Joint Stock 

3 

48,000 

0-2 

Companies. 

86 

86.000 

0-4 

Gold and Silver Bullion and Gold and 

Silver Ornaments . 

Merchandise— 

30 

3,02,000 

1-3 

Agricultural Commodiijies . . 

Non-Agricultural commodities 

40 

l,8tJ,l6,UUU 

82-0 

Real Estate 

89 

2,79,000 


Fixed Deposits . . 

1-2 

Other Secured Advances 

47 

4,30,000 

1-9 

Total 

546 

2,14,54,000 

93-5 

II. Unsecured Advances .. 

19 

15,15,000 

6‘5 

Total of I and II .. 

565 

2,29,69,000 

100-00 
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Although insurance was started in India as far back as 1870, 
it could hardly make any progress in Chandrapur district till the 
nationalisation of the life insurance business. With nationalisa¬ 
tion, the Life Insurance Corporation became the sole agency for 
carrying out life insurance business in India. The Life Insurance 
Corporation or the LIC, as it is popularly known, was establish¬ 
ed on 1st September 1966, under a special ordinance under which 
the management and control over the life insurance business in 
India was transferred to the Central Government. This business 
included the foreign business of Indian Insurers and the Indian 
business of foreign insurers. The general insurance including 
fire, marine, accident and other insurance which was, however, 
kept open to private enterprise was nationalised in May 1971. 

Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Corporation, Chandrapur district comes under the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Nagpur division of the western zone. 

Since the nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation has 
turned out considerable business. The total business proposed 
and completed since 1st September 1956 is given below: — 


' ■" r""** -- ~ " 

Business Proposed 

Completed 

Period 





Number of 
proposals 

Sum 

proposed 

Number 

of.policies 

Sum 

Assured 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1-9-1956 to 31-12-1956 .. 


Rs. 

2,66,000 

56 

Rs. 

1,32,000 

1957 . 

988 

27,42,283 

844 

19,23,750 

1958 . 

1,570 

43,78,875 

1,331 

35,58,750 

1959 . 

1,772 

48,02,750 

1,354 

34,57,000 

1960 . 

2,402 

60,80,000 

1,881 

46,46,000 

1961 . 

2,680 

76,96,975 

2,269 

68,29.250 

1962/63 . 

3,613 

1,04,01,000 

2,817 

83,12,500 

1963-64 . 

3,120 

90,93,250 

2,540 

84,04,000 

1964-65 . 

2,979 

99,79,500 

2,722 

90,73,750 


The number of agents in the district on 31st March 1965, was 
143. The total number of policies assured during the same 
period was 15,758 while the sum assured was Rs. 462.05 lakhs. 

One of the main reasons for the backwardness of agriculture 
in this district is the incapacity of the agriculturists to finance 
the agricultural production by bimself. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances it was a common practice for him to borrow funds from 
the village sahukar or money-lender and satisfy his needs. But 
the rates of interest charged by the money-lender were very 
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high. His system of recovery of loans was also exacting. The 
only other alternative for him, therefore, was to get financial 
assistance from the Government. The Government used to 
advance loans to the needy cultivators under two Acts, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. As 
a rule applicants v^ere very eager to take these loans from the 
Government although in a few remote parts, a little persuation 
was needed to induce aboriginal tenants to do so. The joint 
responsibility system which was usually enforced at any rate for 
agricultural loans v/as not, however, very popular, but was sub¬ 
mitted to as a necessary condition for obtaining the amount. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act was passed in 1883. Under 
this Act loans are granted to cultivators for carrying out works 
of improvement on land such as construction of wells and tanks, 
preparation of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation or 
protection of it from erosion. The old Gazetteer of Chanda 
states, “ of recent years a fair number of these loans have been 
taken under the grant-in-aid system. It is comparatively rare to 
find money taken ostensibly for one of these purposes misapplied, 
but from time to time cases occur in which the borrower divert.s 
the loan to such ustjs as paying off his debts or to a marriage 
ceremony.”* 

Loan transactions were very small during the periods when 
there were no famines : during the famines they were naturally 
very heavy and .subsequently they have been generally on a 
larger-scale. Altogether from 1874 to 1905, 3.42 lakhs of rupees 
were advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

The Agriculjturi.si:.s’ Loans Act was passed in 1884. Under this 
Act loans were granted to holders of arable lands for (a) purchase 
of seed, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock and implements, 
(b) rebuilding houses destroyed by fire, flood or due to any other 
calamity, (c) maintaining cultivators while engaged in sowing or 
tilling their lands till they get the harvests of the next crop, and 
(d) any otjfier purposes not specified in the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883, connected with agriculture. Under this Act 
the total amount advanced from 1885 to 1905 amounted to 
Rs. 5.20 lakhs out of which 4.02 lakhs were recovered and 
Rs. 79,500 were remitted. 

The allotment and di.sbursement of tagai loans considerably 
increased after the beginning of the Five Year Plans. 

After independtmee and the resulting partition of the country 
into India and Pakistan, the former had to face the problem of 
food shortage. An important policy measure chalked out by 
the State Government in this respect was to launch a Grow More 
Food Campaign throughout the State. Enough financial assist¬ 
ance was rendered by the State for this purpose and funds were 

•Chanda District Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 199-200. 
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advanced through the Collector. The Grow More Food campaign 
thus became an important objective for which loans under the 
above-mentioned two Acts were granted. The following table 
gives the allotment, disbursement and recovery of these amounts 
from 1962-63 to 1966-67, 


TABLE No. 18 

Government Finance for Agriculture, Chandrapur DisTRicr 


Year 

Loans under Land Improvement 
Loans Act 

Loans under Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act 

C —--- 







Allotment 

Disburse¬ 

ment 

Recovery 

Allotment 

Disburse¬ 

ment 

Recovery 

(1) ! 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs* 

1 

Rs. 

1962-63 .. 

2,000 

1,000 

2,05,587 

48,300 

20,763 

82,502 

1963-64 .. 

1 

• . 

1,90,074 

48,800 

17,869 

81,333 

1964-65 .. 

15,000 


1,34,959 

63,800 

42,781 

47,492 

1965-66 .. 

1 

* ‘ 1 

• . 

1,04,638 

1.22,500 

60,757 

31,612 

1966-67 .. 

' * 


67,707 

5,67,000 

1 

1,94,958 

14,861 


Upon the commencement of the planning period, development 
of agriculture was accorded top priority and every effort was 
made to boost production. In addition to the assistance- 
rendered through the Collector and the Block Development 
Officer, tagai loans were increasingly distributed to the agricul¬ 
turists through the important agency of Land Mortgage Banks 
for improvement of land especially of a long-term nature. 

With its extensive forest and rich resources, Chandrapur 
district offers ample opportunities for development of industries. 
But owing to the lack of communications it remained indus¬ 
trially backward during the pre-Independence period. 

After Independence industrial development was accorded 
priority in the Plans of the Government. Accordingly, the 
development of major industries in the district was assigned to 
the Central Government whereas the promotion and development 
of small-scale industries became a subject under the jurisdiction 
of the State. 

The State grants financial assistance to artisans and their 
co-operative societies under various schemes to start new indu.s- 
tries or to support the existing ones. 

After the formation of the Zilla Pari.shad these schemes were 
transferred from the State sector to the ZiPa Parishad for imjile- 
mentation. These schemes include; — 

(1) Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives including 
Handicraft Societies. 


Ad79— 29-B. 
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(2) Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives o£ Back¬ 
ward Classes i(only subsidies). 

(3) Loans to Artisans under State-aid to Industries Rules. 

(4) Loans to (goldsmiths affected by the Gold' (Control Order 
for their rehabilitation. 

The first two of these schemes have been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad from the Co-operative Department whereas the 
rest were Transferred from the Industries Department to the 
Parishad. 

Under the .scheme of financial as.sistance to industrial co-opera¬ 
tives (including handicraft societies), granr-in-aid for manage¬ 
ment expenses is sanctioned to industrial co-operatives during 
the first five years from the date of their registration. The 
subsidy is sanctioned only for the first three years of this period. 
The assistance is given at the rate of five per cent of the turnover 
or the actual cost of management, whichever is less. In no case, 
however, assistance exceeding Rs. 600 is sanctioned. 

Under the scheme of Grant of Loans and Subsidies to Co¬ 
operative Societies for the purchase of tools and equipment, 
financial assistatice is given to industrial societies for the purchase 
of tools and equipment. In deserving cases such assistance is 
rendered also to societies other than industrial co-operatives pro¬ 
vided nor less than I /.3 of their members arc bona fide craftsmen. 
Our of the total assistance sanctioned more than 50 per cent is 
treated as loan and the balance as subsidy. 

Under the 3rd scheme, viz., the financial assistance for con¬ 
struction of ‘'beds, godowns and workshops, an industrial society 
is sanctioned financial assistance to, the extent of Rs. 9,000 for 
construction of a godown or workshop. One-fourth of the cost 
of construction or Rs. 3,0(X), whichever is less, is treated as subsidy. 

Under the last scheme, viz., financial assistance for organisa¬ 
tion of handicrafts co-operatives, an industrial co-operative 
society formed hv the handicraft workers engaged in one of the 
industries approved by the All-India Handicrafts Board is sane 
tinned for a period of three years. This subsidy is meant for 
management expenses only. 

Loans to Individual Artisans under State-aid to Industries 
Rules. —Under this scheme the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad. is authorised to sanction a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 
in the form of loans to individual artisans for promoting small- 
scale industries. The loans are sanctioned subject to the provi¬ 
sions of State aid to Industries Act and Rules framed thereunder. 

Loans to Gnld.imilhs affected by Gold Control Order.- This 
scheme aims at rehabilitating the goldsmiths affected liy the Gold 
Control Order. The loans arc also sanctioned subject to the 
provisions of the State-aid to Industries Act and Rules thereunder. 
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The amounts of loans and subsidies given under the various 
schemes mentioned above are given in the following statement: — 




Financial Assistance 

Serial 

No. 

Name of the Scheme 



During the 
3rd Five- 
Year Plan 

During 

1966-67 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives 

'40,407 

19,300 

2 

Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives 
of Backward Classes. 

Nil 

NU 

3 

Loans to artisans under the State-aid to Indus¬ 
tries Rules. 

1,37,685 

50,000 

4 

Loans to Goldsmiths affected by the Gold 
Control Order. 

41,175 

2,500 


Under the schemes transferred from the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment to the Zilla Parishad, amounts of loans and subsidies have 
been granted for various purposes as detailed above. The fol¬ 
lowing tables give the figures of the financial assistance against 
each of these purposes and for each of the years since the schemes 
were transferred: — 



Financial Assistance by Zilla Parishad to Individual Artisans as per State-aid to Industries Rules, 

Chandrapur District (from 1962-63 to 1966-67). 
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Total 

.\ir.ount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(13) 

Rs. 

23,435 

4,950 

39,450 

4,000 

26,050 

41,000 

400 

3,300 

1,500 

13,350 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(12) 

41 

12 

104 

7 

75 

108 

2 

2 

1 

32 

1966-67 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(11) 

Rs. 

2,000 

1,300 

14,200 

700 

8,150 

6,600 

4,100 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(10) 

7 

3 

39 

I 

23 

18 

10 

1965-66 

s • •o 

3 O U ^ 

O C C Ox 

- 

Rs. 

2,400 

2,550 

11,700 

1,000 

8,900 

26,900 

200 

2,400 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(8) 



§ Cl'S 

|i| ^ 

Rs. 

9,600 

3,800 

3,200 

4,050 

3,000 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(6) 

«/N O xC 

1963-64 

Arnoun t 
sanc¬ 
tioned 

^ (5) 

Rs. 

5.500 

300 

7,150 

200 

3,600 

1,950 

200 

300 

1.500 

3,850 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(4) 

9 

1 

21 

1 

7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1962-63 

.Amount 

sane 

tinned 

(3) 

Rs. 

3,935 

1,000 

2,600 

2,100 

2,200 

1,500 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(2) 

ro » ^ r4^ CN — 

Industry 

(1) 

1. Brick and tile making .. 

2. Basket making .. ., 

3. Tailoring . 

4 . Making of hair-oils 

5. Tanning, shoe making 

6. Carpentry .. . . 

7. Patravali making .. 

8. Making of rubber stamps .. 

9. Recdy-made garments 

10. Blacksmithy 
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21. Mat making 
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Total 

Amount 

Sanc¬ 

tioned 

(14) 

Rs. 

19,775 

2,400 

6,200 

600 

11,500 

900 

200 

600 

500 

500 

500 

43,675 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(13) 

ao«^cscsirsj<N^rsi^r— — 

<N 

O 

1966-67 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(12) 

Rs. 

1,000 

1,500 

o 

o 

<N 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(II) 

<N 

. 

«A 

1965-66 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(10) 

Rs. 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

3,500 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(9) 

rs| — ^ 


m 

so 

1 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(8) 

Rs. 

500 

400 

2,500 

500 

500 

500 

4,900 

i 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(7) 

•a. trs ^ ^ ^ 

o 

'T 

sO 

r 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(6) 

Rs. 

17,275 

2,400 

5,300 

600 

5,500 

900 

200 

600 

32,775 

O 

On 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(5) 


79 

1962-63 

Amount 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

(4) 


; 

Number 

of 

loanees 

(3) 


1 

Purpose of loan 

(2) 

Tailoring 

Cycle-repairing 

Welding 

Making of spices 

Silversmithy ,. 

Watch repairing 

"Papad” preparing .. 

Photo-framing 

"Ne-war” making 

Soda manufacturing .. 

“Agarbatti” making .. 

Total 

Serial 

No. 

(!) 

^CNic*%^ir\Nor«»cooNO^ 
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As Chandrapur is not a coastal district, the scope, of developing 
the fishing industiy is restricted to inland fisheries. The acti¬ 
vities of the IDepartment of Fisheries in this district, therefore, 
mainly relate to stocking of inland waters with fish and other 
fisheries schenics. 

The department grants loans and subsidies under vapous 
schemes to fishermen and their co-operative societies for various 
purposes like purchase of engines, mechanisation of fishing 
crafts, purchase or repair of fishing equipment, such as boats, 
nets, engines, trucks and ice plant. During 1965-66 and 1966-67, 
the department had granted Rs. 2,877.83 and Rs. 3,914.96, res¬ 
pectively, as subsidies to the fishermen. 
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The movement for small savings was started in 1946. Its Small Savings, 
object then was to counteract the evil effects of inflation which 
was the aftermatfi of the post-war period. The object, however, 
underwent a change when the Planning Commission later on 
relied on this movement to finance its expenditure on capital 
schemes of tfie Five-Year Plans. Since the Sino-Indian War, the 
Small Savings Drive was looked upon as an instrument for build¬ 
ing up the defence of the Nation. 

The Small Savings Schemes include the following categories: — 

(1) Post-office Savings, 

(2) 12-Year National Defence Certificates, 

(3) 10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates, 

(4) 15-Year Annuity Certificates, 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposits, and 

(6) Prize Bond.s. 

Post Office Savings Banks .—Of all these schemes, the Post 
Office Savings Deposit is the most common scheme. The Post 
Office Savings Banks are the important sources for collection of 
small savings from people especially of limited means. They 
are also useful to people in the rural areas where there is an 
absence of an alternate, agency. The savings banks deposits earn 
interest at the rate of Rs. 4 per annum. Balances in these banks 
can be kept up to Rs. 25,000 in case of individual accounts and 
up to Rs. 50,000 in case of joint accounts. By 1966-67 there were 
in this district 225 post-offices doing savings banks’ work. They 
are distributed over the district as under: — 


Tahsil-wise Distribution of Post Office Savings Banks 


Tahsil 

Number 

Tahsil 

Number 

Chandrapur 

50 

Gadhehiroli 

48 

Warora .. 

51 

Brahmapuri 

45 

Rajura .. 

18 

Sironcha 

13 
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Year 

(1) 

Number of 
Accounts 
(2) 

Amount of 
Deposits 

(3) 

Small Savings. 

1964-65 .. .. 

18,500 

Rs. 

51,21,269-41 


1965-66 . 

21,525 

57,37,042-93 


1966-67 . 

24,880 

63,45,666-27 


Figures of the number of accounts and the amounts deposited 
show a rising trend from 1964-65 to 1966-67. 

National Savings Certificates. —Before the introduction of the 
Defence Deposit Certificates there were in existence National 
Savings Certificates of diflerent maturities. Of these, the 12- 
Year National Savings Certificates were started in June 1957. 
The seven-year and the ten-year Savings Certificates, too, were 
started about the same time. The total outstanding investment 
in the National Savings Certificates of different maturities stood 
at Rs. 4,24,500.00 by 1966-67. 

12 -Year National Defence Certificates. —These certificates arc 
available in denominations of Rs. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 
and 25,000. They can be purchased from the post-offices tran¬ 
sacting savings bank business. They earn an interest of 4.75 
per cent compound or 6.25 per cent simple interest per annum 
free of income-tax. The amount is returned at the end of 
10 years from the date of deposit. Another person, an adult or 
minor may be nominated for receiving the amount of the certi¬ 
ficate when it becomes due, in the event of death of the holder. 

lO-Year Defence Deposit Certificates. —These certificates issued 
in denominations of Rs. 50 and multiples thereof earn 4^ per 
cent interest annually free of income-tax and are available from 
all the offices of the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the State 
Bank of India and its subsidiary banks, Treasuries and Sub¬ 
treasuries and Head and Sub-post Offices. 

These certificates have replaced the old Ten-Year Treasury 
Savings Deposit Certificates issued in 2 series, the one with 
per cent interest and the other with 4 per cent. The following 
statement gives the subscriptions for them received at Chandra¬ 
pur and Warora in Chandrapur district from 1951-52 to 1961-62:_ 


3J per cent Treasury Saving Deposit 
Certificates 

4 per cent Treasury Saving Deposit 
Certificates 

Year 

(1) 

Chandrapur 

(2) 

Warora 

(3) 

Year 

(4) 

Chandrapur 

(5) 

Warora 

(6) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1951-52 .. 



1957-58 .. 

28,000 


1952-53 .. 

15,000 

6,000 

1958-59 .. 

1,04,400 


1953-54 .. 

8,600 

10,000 

1959-60 .. 

38,500 

15,000 

1954-55 .. 

5,500 

, , 

1960-61 .. 

1,54,850 

57300 

1955-56 .. 

4,600 


1961-62 „ 

1,62,000 


1956-57 .. 

5,000 

•• 

•• 


. . 
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By 1966-67 the total investment in these certificates amounted 
to Rs. 3,07,865. 

i^-Year Cash Annuity Certificates .—These certificates were 
issued from 2nd January 1958. They are sold in denominations 
of Rs. 1,330, Rs. 3,325, Rs. 6,650, Rs. 13,300 and Rs. 26,600 and 
guarantee a monthly payment of Rs. 10, Rs. 25, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, 
Rs. 200 on them, respectively, for a period of 15 years. The 
return on them works out at 4.25 per cent per annum compound 
interest. The investments are available for a single adult, two 
adults jointly and a guardian on behalf of a minor. Institu¬ 
tions, corporations and firms cannot make investments in these 
Annuity Certificates. 

The Government of India have now allowed to holders ol 
15-Year Annuity Certificates the facility of surrendering their 
certificates at any time after a period of one year from the date 
of deposits and obtaining the commutation value thereof. The 
holder of a certificate can also nominate a person who shall he 
entitled to the certificate and the payment thereon, in the event 
of his own death. 

Since the commencement of the Annuity Deposit Scheme, 
amounts aggregating Rs. 13,650 were received up to 31st July 
1968 at the branches of the State Bank of India in Chandrapur 
district towards the 15-Ycar Annuity Certificates. 

The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme .—This scheme facili¬ 
tates regular saving in an easy manner. As such, it is very 
simple and flexible and suits everyone’s needs. Under this 
scheme deposits can be made in the denominations of Rs. 5. 
The maximum monthly deposit is Rs. 200 in a five or ten-year 
deposit account and Rs. 300 in a 15-year deposit account. The 
total deposits during the entire period of the accounts shall not 
exceed Rs. 54,000 or Rs. 1,08,000 in case of joint accounts. The 
return on these deposits is free of income-tax. The interest at 
maturity works out to about 3.3 per cent per annum compound 
on a five-year account, 3.8 per cent on a 10-year account and 4.3 
per cent per annum compound on a 15-year account. 

The account can be opened at any post office transacting 
savings bank bufiness and operated by an adult or two adults 
jointly. The account can also be opened by a minor in his own 
name or by a guardian on behalf of the minor in which case the 
guardian can operate the account. Withdrawal of the denosits 
can be made in multiples of Rs. 10 subject to a limit of 50 per 
cent of the deposit once in the case of live-year account, twice in 
the case of a ten-year account and thrice in the case of a 15-ycar 
account after the account has been in operation for at least 
one year. 

The scheme gives the deoositor the facility of transferring 
one’s savin'Ts from Post-office to Cumulative Time Deposit 
account. There is also the facility that a person can now make 
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payments in the Cumulative Time Deposit account even by 
depositing savings stamps instead of cash. Besides, the deposits 
into Cumulative Time Deposit accounts count for rebate of 
income-tax in the same manner as contribution to Provident 
Fund and life insurance premium and subject to the same 
limits. 

The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme is ideal for cultivating 
regular savings habit. By this scheme not only the future of an 
investor is made secure, but also the costs of the various projects 
of the Five-Year Plans are met. 

In this district the total deposits collected under this scheme 
amounted to Rs. 5,67,038 by 1965-66. 

It will! be seen from the foregoing account that the 
Small Savings Schemes have played a very useful and im¬ 
portant role in attracting savings of the people e.specially of 
small means. People, too, have been gradually realising the im¬ 
portance of savings by the Small Savings way and prefer invest¬ 
ment to locking their capital in gold. Due to the intensive drive 
by the State Government, the rural areas have also been covered 
and a greater response is expected from them. There is all the 
while a growing tendency among people to deposit more and 
more under this scheme. 

The Joint Stock Companies have come up recently in this dis¬ 
trict. By 1965 there were only three companies working in the 
district out of which two were puldic limited companies and the 
remainin"^, a private one. All of them were established after the 
World War II, the oldest among them being the Ballarshah 
Timbers Syndicate, established at Ballarpur on 3rd August, 
1945. The other two were (1) the Nav liind Prakashan with 
registered office at Chandrapur and (2) the Namdeo Transport 
Company with registered office at Gadhehiroli. The details of 
the financial position of these companies is given below: — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Company 

1 Capital 

Authorised 

Subscribed 

Paid-up 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Ballarshah Timbers Syndicate ,. 

20 ,00,000 

3,58,900 

3,58,900 

2 

Nav Hind Prakashan 

1 ,00,000 

14,550 

10,040 

3 

1 

Namdeo Transport Company .. 

20,000 

16,000 



Section II ; Trade and Commerce.' 

Like development in the field of finance progress is also mark¬ 
ed in the sphere of trade and commerce in the district. Due to 
difficulties of communications and the rather limited require¬ 
ments of the people, trade in former times was restricted mostly 
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to weekly bazars and fairs. The commodities traded at these 
places were generally agricultural and their prices were depend¬ 
ent mainly on their supply conditions rather than the demand 
for them. Tliere was no stimulus^ for increasing production as 
the internal market had an inelastic demand and exports were 
few. Wherever the markets existed, they were unregulated and 
conspicuous by the absence of uniform weights and measures. 

During the past sixty years or so conditions have undergone 
tremendous changes. Not only did trade and commerce thrive 
hut on account of the improvement in transport and.communi¬ 
cations, it has attained considerable stability and magnitude. 
The main markets in the district have now been regulated by 
special enactrneiit and a number of fair practices established. 
The introduction of standard weights and meastirc.s have brought 
about uniformity so cs.sential for easy and honest dealings. The 
establishment of godowns and stores has increased the durability 
of goods and stnmgthened the supply position of producers. 
Formation of a number of marketing societies has strengthened 
the bargaining position of the cultivators and linked credit with 
marketing. The different trade associations, on the other hand, 
have been striving to protect the interest of traders. The follow¬ 
ing pages give an account of all the developments in the sphere 
of trade and commerce and bring out their importance in recent 
years. 

Under the rule of the Gonds, Chandrapur was an important 
trade centre, and it is said that produce used to come to it from 
the country lo the south to a distance of nearly 2.S0 miles. After 
the Maratha coiuiuest, its importance declined as it no longer 
lay on the main route of traffic. Till 1868, foreign goods came to 
Chandrapur chiefly by the Amravati route, but the internal com¬ 
merce in country produce with Nagpur and Wardha continued 
to be important. In 1877 the railway was extended to Warora, 
which thereupon assumed a paramount position as the main 
gate of the district which it held unchallenged for the next 
thirty years. Until 1861, trade suffered from a transit duty, 
which hroufjht in a revenue to Government of more than half a 
lakh annually. The chief obstacles to trade at the time of the 
first settlement were the Hyderabad transit duty, which was at 
that time exacted from all goods crossing the frontiers save 
grain imports with a rigour previously unknown, and the inland 
customs line established in 1865. This line traversed the district 
longitudinally from north to south in the west, and from south 
to north in the centre of the district, and created a scries ol 
bewildering jurisdictions, the annoyance being aggravated by 
the fact that the line lay alone, not across, the main routes of 
traffic. The customs line which practically killed the trade ii; 
salt was aboli.sbcd in 1874, but the Hyderabad transit duty dis 
couraged exports from that quarter. 

Under Bhosle’s rule Chandrapur Was an important commercia 
centre, next to Nagpur. During Vyankoji Bhoslc’s reign it was 
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chiefly noted for considerable trade and industry. Merchandise 
consisting of cocoanuts, betel-nuts and salt were first brought to 
Chandrapur from the south before they were sent to Nagpur. 
In return cotton and cotton cloth were expqrted in bulk. During 
that time Chandrapur was inhabited by a large number of 
weavers most of whom were engaged in the manufacture of 
cloth and its export outside Chandrapur. Vairagad was another 
important trade centre towards the close of the last century. In 
his travel account Captain Blunt remarks that it was a big town 
visited by hordes after hordes of Lamanis from Chhatisgad and 
Northern Circar. They used to bring large quantities of cotton 
from Nagpur and Vidarbha and sell it to the merchants in 
Northern Circar. From south they used to bring with them 
betel-nuts, cocoanuts and salt and do a good business. 

Since the turn of the last century the trade in Chandrapur 
district has greatly increased due firstly to World Wars and 
secondly to facilities it has enjoyed after Independence. The 
establishment of banks and improvement in communications 
and transport have further increased the volume of and scope of 
trade, internal as well as external. By 1965 almost every village, 
except the smallest had one or more shops providing day-to-day 
requirements including grains, salt, oil, chillis, sugar, spices, 
soap, tea, tobacco, betel-nuts etc. Besides, there were number of 
weekly markets or bazars which served chiefly as distributing 
centres. Pedlars and hawkers, too, played their significant role 
in boosting trade from place to place. 

Poverty of communications had greatly retarded the develop¬ 
ment of trade of Chandrapur district. At the time the old 
Gazetteer of Chanda district was published, Warora was the 
focus of the external trade of the district and all the produce of 
its interior used to find its way via Chandrapur to Warora. The 
position of Warora as a rail-head and the concentration of the 
export trade of the interior and the south of the district at 
Chandrapur, had naturally made the Chandrapur-Warora road 
the most important trade route in the district. In fact, till 
the opening of the Warora-Ballarpur extension in 1910, it form¬ 
ed the main artery of the district. The other important road 
was the Mul-Umrer road which gave an outlet to a good deal of 
commercial traffic from the north of Brahmapuri and the north¬ 
east of Warora towards the Nagpur market and was the only 
other made road connecting the district with the outer world. 

At present the Delhi-Madras broad gauge line of the Central 
Railway passes through this disrtict and has Majari, Warora, 
Bhadravati, Tadali, Chandrapur, Ballarpur and Manikgad 
stations in its stretch, in the district. Of this Majari is a junc¬ 
tion from which a line branches off to Wani, It has consider¬ 
ably helped the movement of goods to and fro in the district. 

Besides, there is a narrow gauge line of 243 km. running: from 
Chanda Fort to Gondia. A narrow gauge route to Nagpur 
emanates from this route at Nagbhir. Its distance is 111 km. 
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The condition of roads was very bad. It was very difficult to 
build roads as the entire tract was full of forests. By 1947, the 
total road mileage in Chandrapur district, was 432. Chandra¬ 
pur town, the district headquarters is connected by roads with 
the adjoining districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Yeutmal and Bhan- 
dara. But within the district there are no good roads connect¬ 
ing the district headquarters with the tahsil headquarters and 
the approaches from one tahsil to another are completely cut off 
during the rainy season. The eastern part of the district is a 
thick forest area, and the roads are, therefore, very few in 
Sironcha, Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri tahsils. 
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According to the 1961 Census the total number of persons Employment in 
engaged in trade and commerce in Chandrapur district was Trade and 
13,775 out of which 9,226 or 67 per cent were in rural areas and ommerce 
4,549 or 33 per cent in urban areas. The number of workers in 
trade and commerce accounted for 1.93 per cent of total workers 
in the district. About 0.36 per cent of the district total was in 
Chandrapur tahsil only. 5.4 per cent of the workers in trade and 
commerce was engaged in wholesale trade, 88.8 per cent in retail 
trade and 5.8 per cent in miscellaneous trade and commerce, 

56 per cent of the wholesalers and 68 per cent of the retailers 
were in ritra! areas. 

The number of wholesalers trading exclusively in cereals and 
pulses was 195. Mostly the wholesale trade in cereals and pulses 
was combined with wholesale trade in gut, sugar, spices, oil, 
tobacco, etc. 

At the time the old District Gazetteer of Chanda was publish- Exports, 
ed, the exports from Chandrapur district mainly consisted of 
purely agricultural produce and foodgrains were the chief com¬ 
modities taken in Nagpur from the Northern portions of the dis¬ 
trict. Trade in good cloth was carried on on a small-scale 
between Nagbhir and Umrer and a little kosa was sent from the 
eastern side' of the Wainganga to Nagpur and Chandrapur by 
either of the two main roads. Since the bulk of this trade was 
by road, it was not registered. The net income from octroi of 
the Municipalities at Chandrapur and Warora in 1906-07 was 
Rs. 24,820 and Rs. 14,058 re.spectively. According to 
Mr. Hemingway the average total export per year from 1894 to 
1901 was 17,15.300 maunds, grain and cotton* contributing 
29,563 and 11.786 maunds, respectively. 


The principal exports bv rail were coal, oilseeds, cotton, pulses 
and hides. Of these the coal traffic represented Government 
enterprise. The exports of raw cotton amounted to 1,09,OOC 
maunds, valued at about Rs. 21 lakhs. Oilseeds also figured 
prominently in the export. The principal oilseeds were linseed 
and til which averaged 1,85,000 maunds (Rs. 8.26 lakhs) and 
1.28,000 maunds (Rs. 5.92 lakhs), respectively. Other exporter 

•A Large portion of thi? potton was popiming fropi Bcrar, 

A-179—30-A. 
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oilseeds were castor, rape and mustard seed mostly going to 
Bombay. Other exports included mainly rice, poke, bagar 
(unhusked rice) and a little of wheat from Brahmapuri. Forest 
produce (mainly timber) and manufactured articles (mainly 
cloth) were also sent out of Chandrapur. Among minor exports 
bamboo 'tatties, shoes, leather ropes, wooden cart-wheels (Chimur), 
rengis (Brahmapuri, Armori, and Chandrapur) were the impor¬ 
tant articles. They, however, formed a very small share of the 
total volume of the export. 

After Independence the pattern as well as the volume of export 
trade of the district has undergone considerable changes. The 
improvement in transport and communications has led to an 
increase in the volume of trade. A larger variety could also be 
seen in the quantity of articles exported. The principal exports 
now comprise coal, oilseeds, cotton, rice, hides, forest produce 
like timber, bamboos, Tendu leaves, lac, gum, kosa, myrobalans, 
Virginia tobacco, iron ore, paper, etc. Teak and shisham wood 
from the forests of the district are very famous. Allapalli teak 
wood is well-known and as regards quantity is considered next 
to Burma teak. Special Virginia tobacco from Asaralli and 
Ankisa is exported to foreign countries. Most of the goods are 
exported to Nagpur and other districts of Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh, 

Imports. Imports of Chandrapur district by the beginning of the present 
century chiefly constituted salt, sugar, thread, cotton piece goods, 
spices, provisions, foodgrains and metals. In 1905, the import 
of salt amounted to Rs. 3.09 lakhs, that of sugar to Rs. 4.2 lakhs 
and that of cotton manufacture to about Rs. 11 lakhs. Of these, 
about three quarters of the sugar was gur and came from Banga¬ 
lore and Northern India, other kinds of sugar came from Mauri¬ 
tius and Northern India. Piece-goods came from abroad and 
other Indian States, thread from Bombay and country mills, gold, 
silver, brass and copper sheets, iron, zinc and tin from Bombay, 
country blankets from Hyderabad; Saris from Madras via 
Rajahmundry, matches from Bombay. Rice and kerosene oil 
were also imported to the tunc of 60,000 and 80,000 maunds. 
respectively, during the quinquennium. About 6,000 cocoanuts 
were imported in 1906. The quinquennial (1902 to 1906) average 
of the total exports showed an excess of Rs. 8.52 lakhs over 
imports. 

Salt, sugar, cotton piece-goods, spices, provisions, foodgrains 
and stationery still form the principal imports of the district. 
Their volume is. however, not known due to absence of statis¬ 
tical data. 

Wholesale As Chandrapur is a backward district there are very few places 
Trade. where wholesale trade is carried on. The chief centres of whole¬ 

sale trade are Chandrapur, Warora, Gadhehiroli and Brahmapuri, 
The main items of wholesale tradd are rice, jowar, wheat, timber, 
charcoal, til. tobacco, cotton, gram, etc. At the time the old 
district Gazetteer of Chanda was published i.e., in 1909, a large 

A—179—30—B 
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quantity of rice was imported into the district. But today rice is 
produced abundantly and forms, therefore, the main item of 
wholesale trade. By 1965-66, the total turnover of rice was 
estimated to be about 50,000 tons or 5 lakhs of quintals. Among 
grains, jowar is the next important item of the wholesale trade, 
with a total turnover of about 70,000 quintals. Mug, Kultha, 
Udid and Wheat came next with a turnover of .50,000, 30,000, 
50,000 and 15,000 quintals, respectively. 

Paddy is brought to the market place by cultivators on their 
persons. Luchai is the main variety of rice forming about 90 
per cent of the^ total turnover of trade. Mul, Desaiganj, 
Gadhchiroli and Sindewahi are the important places of whole¬ 
sale trade. In 1965, over two lakh quintals of rice was exported 
by Government from the district. Almost all the tahsil places 
or major villages are having rice mills in the district. 

Til and til oil are mostly exported outside the district to Delhi 
and other places. The main market places for til are Chandrapur 
and Warora. In 1965, til was valued at Rs. 165 per quintal and 
til oil at Rs. 300 per quintal. 

For linseed, the important market places are Chandrapur and 
Warora. Milling of linseed is done in almost all the big 

villages in the district. In 1965, linseed was valued at Rs, 122 

per quintal. Aliriost the whole produce of linseed was consumed 
in the district hence it is not exported at all. 

Jowar is an important kharif produce of the district and the 
staple food of the people. It is, therefore, traded on a large-scale 
throughout the district. The important places, however, are 
Chandrapur, Warora, Nagbhir, Brahmapuri, Mul, Rajura and 
Desaiganj, The total turnover of jowar in the district was 
70,000 quintals in 1965. Jowar was brought to the market places 
by the cultivators themselves. It was then auctioned. As it is 

the staple food of the people, a large quantity of jowar is con¬ 

sumed in the district. The surplus is exported to Gujrat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Vidarbha and Bombay. 

Timber .—Among all the districts of Maharashtra, Chandrapur 
has the largest forest area where plenty of timber is available. 
Ballarshah, Chandrapur and Sironcha are the important markets 
for timber. Warora, Wirur, Warsa, Gadhchiroli and AllapalU 
are other places where there is a wholesale trade of timber. 

Timber is transported in bullock-carts to various forest depots. 
The produce is then carried by trucks to the rail centres for 
export. At some places elephants are also used for transporting 
the wood. Timber is exported to Gujrat, Madras, Bombay, 
Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. The timber traders are generally 
forest contractors, who take the forest coupes in auction from 
the Government as most of the forest area in the district is 
owned by the Government. Some of these forests have been 
purchased by the Government from private owners. Wood 
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cutting and sizing of wood is done at Ballarshah and Chandrapur 
where there are a number of wood cutting factories. 

The annual turnover of timber ranges from Rs, 1 crore to Rs, 3 
crores. The entire trade is financed mostly by the money-lenders 
since the banking and other credit facilities are very meagre in 
the district. The trade is conducted by the persons who are 
called Thekedurs. By 1965, there were about 100 Thekedars 
in the district. The auction of timber is done under the super¬ 
vision of the divisional forest officers. 


Like the trade in timber, charcoal trade is also carried on in 
the district which is covered by dense forests. Considerable 
charcoal, for example, comes from the forests of Kurkheda and 
Gadhchiroli circles. The main trading centres of charcoal are 
Chandrapur, Ballarshah, Bhandak, Tadali, Warora and Wirur. 

After firewood is collected from various forest areas in the 
district it is burnt in cultis, and a fine charcoal is then produced. 
Most of the produce is then exported to Bombay, Surat, Poona, 
Sholapur, and Hyderabad by railways. As compared to the 
exports, local trade is negligible. The wagon of charcoal is 
valued at from Rs. 2,800 to Rs, 3,000. The total turnover of 
charcoal on an average amounted to Rs. 32,00,000 per year. 

Bamboos, an important forest produce, who forms an item of 
the wholesale trade in the district. Bamboo comes mostly from 
the Kurkheda and Gadhchiroli circles. The kind of bamboo 
mostly in common use—thorny bamboos—found only in the east 
of Sironcha and Gadhchiroli is brought in bullock-carts by the 
villagers and sold to the businessmen through brokers. There 
is no regulated market in the district for bamboos. 

The businessmen purchase bamboo.s mainly for making mats. 
The latter are exported to Bhusawal. Amravati, Jalgaon and 
places in Vidarbha region. The bamboos are also exported to 
Gujrat, 

Trade in cloth is quite significant at all the tahsil places in 
Chandrapur district and also at the other market places and 
bazars. Cloth is brought mainly from Nagpur, Bombay, Male- 
gaon, Ichalkaranji, Behrampur, Surat, etc. 

The stock with the trader consists mo.stly of saris brought 
from Malegaon, Nagpur and Surat. But it also consists of shirt¬ 
ing, coating, poplin, dhotis, etc. The chaddars are imported 
from Amravati. 


Trade in general provisions is carried on throughout the district 
but it is more concentrated and brisk in towns such as Chandra¬ 
pur, Warora and Brahmapuri than at other places. The provi¬ 
sions mainly comprise necessaries and articles of daily consump¬ 
tion. They are brought from different places. For example gul 
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and groundnut are brought from Akola, coconut oil and ground¬ 
nut oil from Nagpur, nuts from Bombay and so on. Most of the 
goods are brought in trucks. 

Of these centres, Warora is the most important one. It is 
mainly a distributing centre. Rest of the goods are exported to 
places within a distance of twenty-five miles from Warora (only 
25 per cent ot the goods arrived are consumed here). 

Among the goods exported til and tur figure most prominent¬ 
ly. The annual turnover of trade at Warora was worth well over 
Rs. 50 lakhs in 1968. The goods are brought to Warora mainly 
by trucks from Bombay, Nagpur, Chandrapur and Akola, the 
transport charges being Rs. 10 to 11 per quintal from Bombay, 
Rs. 1)4 from Nagpur, Re. 1 from Chandrapur and Rs. 2)4 from 
Akola. There vras one Government godown and one godown of 
the Maharashtra Warehousing Corporation. The latter charged 
20 paise per day as storing charges. The private godowns were 
numerous. Btit three of them were quite large having an indivi¬ 
dual capacity oi' 200 bags. They charged Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per 
month. 

The margin of profit for the traders in general provisions was 
4 per cent on wholesale and 2 per cent on retail trade. 

Tobacco forms an important item of trade in Chandrapur 
district. As a matter of fact very little tobacco is locally 
produced. Most; of it is brought either from Uttar Pradesh or 
Gujrat. The Gujrat tobacco known as “Deshi” or "black patla” 
is of superior type and has a better demand. The chief centres 
of trade for tobacco are Chandrapur, Warora and Brahmapuri. 

At Warora the total turnover in tobacco trade amounted to 
over Rs. 40,000 in 1965. The tobacco brought mainly comprised 
three varieties ; the dust tobacco, the patla tobacco (used mostly 
for chewing) and the Kayamganj or Kampla, costing Rs. 15, 
Rs. 18 and Rs. 20 per 10 kg., respectively, exclusive of the duties 
levied. The difference between the wholesale and the retail 
price of tobacco was insignificant as can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing statement: — 



Variety 

Wholesale 
Prices 
per kg. 

Retail 
Prices 
per kg. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Du-st .. 

. . 

4-00 

6 

Patla .. 


5-50 

8 

Kampla 


5-00 

8 
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The sale price which is inclusive of duty comes to Rs. 35, 
Rs. 46 and Rs. 44 for these varieties, respectively. There are no 
Government godowns for holding the stock of tobacco, although 
there are about eight private godowns. 

Since Chandrapur is covered by forests to a great extent there 
is ample production of bidi leaves in the district, Bidi leaves 
form an important item of the foreign trade. They are exported 
to Japan and America and thus constitute an important source 
of foreign exchange to India. 

The trade in bidi leaves is carried on since long in the district 
especially in the Zamindari areas. The trade has, however, 
declined due to the abolition of zamindari and the curbs on the 
monopoly system. At present there are about 25 traders work¬ 
ing in this field. They are all contractors. They make contracts 
with the Government, cut the leaves and sell them to bidi 
manufacturers especially at Bangalore, Madras and Poona. The 
manufacturers or their agents come to the district and purchase 
these leaves at the rate of Rs. 28 to 30 per 40 kilograms. (The 
price is usually quoted in 40 kg.) Ihere is no auction or 
bidding of bidi leaves. The sales are negotiated by bargains 
directly. The prices quoted above do vary, the variation chiefly 
depending upon the production of leaves in Madhya Pradesh and 
Vidarbha regions. 

For storing the bidi leaves there are no godowns. They are 
stacked in the open. The trade in bidi leaves is mainly financed 
by the traders themselves. They do not get any credit facilities 
from banks or other sources. The District Central Co-operative 
Bank also does not provide any finance to the traders in the bidi 
trade. The traders have no association or organisation of their 
own in the district. 

Retail trade in the district is almost invariably carried out by 
a number of retail shops operating in the rural areas as well as 
in urban areas. Their number and concentration mainly depend 
upon the density of population, locating of the area and the 
demand for goods kept for sale. Retail shops form a link bet¬ 
ween the consumer and the wholesaler. The ordinary consumer 
has preference for the retail trade. His choice mainly depends 
upon the varieties provided by the retail traders if we take into 
consideration the needs and choices of the ordinary consumers. 
The wholesalers are concentrated in various peths or wards of 
towns like Chandrapur, Gadhchiroli, Sironcha, Rajura; whereas 
the retailers are distributed throughout the district in small as 
well as big places. Their stock of the merchandise is very 
limited due to the small capital investment in the trade but 
taken together the turnover of goods and the replacement by 
new commodities are always carried out on a large scale. The 
retail traders mostly purchase the required goods from the 
wholesalers or from nearby market places or towns. Very fevs 
of them have direct link with the outside wholesaler. The 
perishable goods are brought from the nearest area. But goods 
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like cloth, ready-made clothes, medicines and medical appliances 
and stationery are brought from distant places which have 
acquired a special name for their production like Chandrapur, 
Nagbhir, Brahmaptiri and Warora. 

Dispersion of shops .—In all the important and major towns of 
the district the retad shops have been well distributed. In rural 
as well as in urban areas the retail shops reveal a keen competi¬ 
tion both amongst themselves and with the regulated markets 
and fair price shops. The retail shops dealing with grocery, 
pan and bidi, cloth, hosiery and ready-made clothes, coal and 
wood and vegetables are found in almost all localities of the dis¬ 
trict. The vegetables and fruits shops are mainly located in the 
urban areas. Shops selling stationery, books, general merchan¬ 
dise, fruits, sweetmeat and eatables are not well dispersed, 
because the demand for their commodities is infrequent. Shops 
dealing in metal utensils, hardware, building material and other 
domestic goods have their own particular locality where they are 
concentrated. I’he concentration of shops selling mutton, fish 
and eggs is mainly due to the municipal regulations and food 
taboos observed in certain commodities. 

Grocery group constitutes the backbone of retail trade. Shops 
dealing in groce.ries stock all sorts of cereals and pulses, gur, 
sugar, edible and non-edible oils, ghee, spices and condiments, 
tea, coffee, matches and other items of the grocery. The amount 
of capital invested in these shops depends upon the value of 
stock of merchandise of the individual shopkeeper and varies 
from about Rs. .‘iOO to Rs. 30,000. There are many small shops 
with an investment from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000 only. Commodi¬ 
ties for sale in these shops come from the wholesale centres and 
bigger regulated market places of the district viz., Chandrapur, 
Sironcha, Gadhehiroli, Rajura, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir and 
Warora. Sometimes during the festive seasons like Diwali the 
commodities are purchased from outside the district. The 
average annual turnover of these shops ranges approximately 
from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. The sales show a decline in the 
rainy season but during the dry season and especially during 
festivals and marriage season the sale reaches its highest com¬ 
pensating for the drop in the monsoon season. The capital 
requirements of the big shops are considerable. The shop¬ 
keepers mostly purchase the merchandise on their personal 
credit. In some cases they approach banks for loans. The small 
shopkeepers som(;times borrow the required capital either from 
their friends or from relatives on their personal credit. These 
shops engage one to three servants, for handling, weighing and 
wrapping of the goods and commodities. In some of the big 
shops the shopkeepers employ clerks or accountants for main¬ 
taining account books. 

Hardware and building material shops are very important for 
purposes of construction. They are spread over in all towns and 
bigger villages of the district, and are usually concentrated in 
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particular localities. The wholesalers or bigger shop-keepers 
usually purchase the lecjuired material direct trom the manu¬ 
facturers or companies as it is profitable and convenient for 
them. The small shop-keepers purchase the material either 
from the bigger shops in the towns or direct from the whole¬ 
salers. The articles for the sale include iron and steel bars, nails, 
screws, metal sheets, wires, wooden pillars and other important 
articles required for work of construction. 

Due to the prevalence of the system of indigenous medicines 
there were no medical shops till very recently in the district. 
With the spread of education and growing consciousness about 
health quite a few medicine shops have come up in the district. 

They comprise chemists, druggists and dispensers. These 
shops are located at the tahsil places and nearby bigger villages. 
There are very few big or wholesale traders in the district. 
Most of the rural people are not well familiar with the modern 
medical facilities. The Adivasi people still cherish old supers¬ 
titious beliefs. They prefer to use herbal medicines. The 
hospitals, dispensaries and chemists are new to their culture. In 
urban areas these shop-keepers sell different types of allopathic, 
homoeopathic, and ayurvedic drugs and other indigenous medi¬ 
cines. Most of the drugs are Indian made. Those manufactur¬ 
ed in India arc brought mainly from Bombay, Poona and 
Bangalore. 

At Bhandak there were three medical shops of which one was 
Ayurvedic. These shops brought their stocks mainly from 
Nagpur and Bombay. Of Ayurvedic medicines 25 per cent 
come from Panvel, 20 per cent from Ahmadnagar, 20 to 25 per 
cent from Bombay and 30 per cent from Khandesh. Asawa, 
Bhasma, Uli, Kadha come mainly from Panvel and Ahmad¬ 
nagar ; Balant kadha, Sanjeevani and Guli from Bombay, and 
Bhasma, Kadha etc. from Khandesh. The yearly turnover of a 
small shop was worth over Rs. 8,000, and the margin of profit 
was from 12 to 15 per cent. The monthly sale of the largest 
shop was well over Rs. 30,000. Generally the business of the 
me^cine shops is steady throughout the year. 

The demand for medicines comes from local people. The 
representatives of various pharmaceutical firms and companies 
regularly visit the chemists and doctors, register their demand 
and send the products. The latter are sold at commission to the 
shops. 

In Brahmapuri, there were three medical stores with a total 
turnover of Rs. 38,000. They sold products of Glaxo, Parke- 
Davis, Lederle, and other prominent pharmaceutical firms. 

In Warora, the turnover of medical shops per annum was 
found to be over Rs. 70,000 to 80,000. There were 3 medical 
stores. The sale of allopathic medicines was considerably higher 
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than that of ayurv(:dic medicines. Most of the shops are located 
on the main road. 

Next to the grocery shops, the cloth shops are very important 
because of their wide distribution and their utility to the con¬ 
sumers. Most of these shops are owned by the traditional 
merchant communities like Marwaris etc., either on proprietary 
or partnership basis. These shops are dispersed in towns and 
bigger villages of the district. Almost all the bigger shops stock 
and sell all kinds of textile, cotton, woollen and silk viz., coat¬ 
ings, shirtings, sarees, dhotis, chaddars, towels, etc. In rural 
areas the small .selllers keep dhotis, pagadi^ (turbans), sarees, 
chaddars, blouse pieces and other cotton clothes. Most of the 
shops have been located at tahsil places. In a few of the bigger 
shops salesmen or jraid servants are engaged for measuring and 
cutting cloth and for jracking and handing over the material to 
the customers. In small shops the owner performs these odd 
jobs. The capital invested in these shops varies from Rs. 3,000 

to Rs. 50,000. At the time of festivals (like Divali) and fairs and 

in marriage season the sale is high and for additional capital 
recjuirement on such occasions the shop-keepers usually approach 
the banks for loans. In the monsoon season the sale is limited. 
Cloth is brought from Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur and Ahmed- 
abad. 

Wood and fuel shops mainly deal in firewood and charcoal. 
The district abounds in extensive forest area. Chandrapur teak 
is famous for its quality and is bought all over Maharashtra. 
Most of this teak is brought at Nagpur where a number of saw¬ 
mills are located. Timber is cut in blocks of suitable sizes and 

then exported to dilierent areas. This trade, both retail and 

wholesale, is carried out profitably in almost all the major towns 
of the district. Most of the timber is exported to the neighbour¬ 
ing districts as well as throughout the country and also abroad. 

The shops coming in this group are mainly concerned with 
the sale of stationery articles, bangles, hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, 
fountain pens, cutlery and provision. Almost all these goods 
are brought from Nagpur or Bombay. Small shop-keepers make 
their purchases mostly from Chandrapur town. 

The shops do brisk business when schools and colleges reopen 
for the academic year after the summer vacation. The shops 
are mainly concentrated in Chandrapur tahsil and rest of the 
tahsil places like Warora, Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli. The 
value of goods stored by the small as well as large-sized shops 
varies from Rs. 30() to Rs. 10,000. 

The leather goods and footwear shops are small in size and are 
located at a few places in the district. These shops could be 
grouped under two categories viz., one dealing in leather and 
the other dealing exclusively . in foot-wear and leather goods. 
Foot-wear comprise chappals, sandals and shoes, and leather 
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goods comprise suit-cases, hand-bags, straps and leather acces¬ 
sories. These shops are mostly found in Chandrapur, Warora, 
Gadhchiroli, Brahmapuri, Rajura and Nagbhir. In rural areas 
the cobblers do the work of repairing and making chappals. 
The big shops located in the cities and towns generally sell pro¬ 
ducts of some well-known foot-wear companies like Bata, Flex. 
Carona, Swastic etc. along with other indigenous leather goods. 
At tahsil places or at places where weekly bazars are held the 
sales of these goods is common. The small shop-keepers pur¬ 
chase the required raw material at the local bazars or sometimes 
from shops located at Chandrapur and other places. The foot¬ 
wear dealers sometimes bring their goods mainly from Nagpur 
or Bombay. The value of stock-in-trade in case of small esta¬ 
blishments varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 800 and in case of big 
shops between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. 

Fruits, vegetables and flowers shops are small establishments 
mostly found at the ^important towns and market places of the 
district. The stock-in-trade of these shops is generally limited 
because of its perishable nature. Generally fruits and vegetables 
are brought from the immediate surrounding areas. As a large 
part of the district is covered by the forest area, fruits are avail¬ 
able in plenty and in ample varieties. The fruits are exported 
to Nagpur, Bombay and other north-western districts of Vidar- 
bha. They are mostly mangoes, grapes, bananas, guavas etc. 
Trade in vegetables and flowers is also seasonal. 

Pan, bidi, cigarettes and tobacco shops could be found in 
almost all the places in the district. Most of these shops are 
small establishments managed by one person viz., owner and in 
a few cases by two. These shops sell pan, bidis, chewing 
tobacco, betelnuts, betel-leaves, catechu, matches, etc., but in 
some shops postage stamps and envelopes and some petty arti¬ 
cles of everyday use are also sold. The commodities are pur¬ 
chased from the local wholesalers or sometimes at the time of 
festivals from the district places. Their value varies from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 500 depending upon the size of the shop. The business is 
usually slack in the monsoon season. 

Hosiery and ready-made clothes shops work on the same 
pattern as the cloth shops and are found in towns and big 
villages. These shops keep for sale ready-made clothes such as 
shirts, pyjamas, frocks, trousers, etc., in cotton as well as in 
teryllene. Small shops keep hand-made clothes or clothes made 
locally, while shops in the towns which are of a bigger size 
usually bring ready-made clothes from district places like 
Nagpur, Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

Fairs occupy an important place in the district trade. A fair 
varies o. little from the weekly market so far as trade is concern¬ 
ed and consists of gatherings hardly known outside its own 
village to a concourse numbering some thousands and including 
some representatives from different parts of the district and 
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other adjoining districts. The fairs are complementary to week¬ 
ly markets, so far as trade is concerned and are chiefly distri¬ 
bution centres. A considerable quantity of agricultural pro¬ 
duce and all sorts of articles including cattle are brought for 
sale. 

Major Lucie Smith wrote about fairs in the following terms— 
“A large part of the wholesale business of the year is transacted 
at fairs, which meet annually at Chandrapur, Chimur, Mar- 
kanda, Bhandak and Warha the two first being by far the most 
important. Up to the end of 1866, the Hyderabad transit duty 
was worked so as not to interfere seriously with trade, and taking 
that year we find that the Chandrapur and Bhandak fairs were 
attended by 2,29.010 persons, while the value of the sales 
amounted to Rs. 20,55,843, giving the District a surplus in cash 
of Rs. 1,17.776.”* 

Besides the above two places, fairs are held at 34 other places 
in the district. The important of these, however, are Chimur, 
Markanda, Warha, Nagbhir, Chandrapur and Bhandak. The 
important items traded at fairs are the articles of daily 
requirements, fruits and vegetables, sweet-meat and other eat¬ 
ables, potteries, grocery articles, wooden and other toys, utensils, 
bangles, things u.seful for household purposes, cloth, ready-made 
clothes, country blankets, etc. Pedlars, vendors and retail shop¬ 
keepers usually attend the fairs and sell their merchandise. The 
buyers are the local people and people coming to the fairs from 
the neighbouring areas. The transactions are carried on, on a 
cash basis. The biggest fair is the Mahakali fair at Chandra¬ 
pur. The following table gives in brief the turnover at the im¬ 
portant fairs in the district. 
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•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, 1909. 
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Pedlars are an important constituent of the trade system in 
the district. They do not necessarily belong to any particular 
caste or class. They bring the articles to the weekly markets 
and fairs on their person and in bullock-carts and dispose them 
off with small profit margins. They usually do not carry a 
large merchandise since they are required to move from place to 
place. Even though considerable changes have taken place in 
the patterns of trade and though its volume has been altered 
due to the introduction of the regulated market system, indus¬ 
trialisation. restrictions on the movement of certain items, etc. 
their important role as far as the local trade in the district is 
considered, has been considerably affected. The popularity 
enjoyed by them once has also declined due to the changes in 
the attitude and preferences of the people. 

The pedlars make their purchases from the nearby market 
places like Brahmapuri, Warora, Gadhehiroli, Rajura, Sironcha 
and Chandrapur They mostly belong to the district and carry 
on their trade during fair weather, and festive and marriage 
seasons. At they come from the district, they are known to their 
buyers, and are themselves very well acquainted with people’s 
requirements and choice. 

Like pedlars the hawkers play an important role in regard to 
retail trade. Their operations are mainly confined to the urban 
area. The hawkers move all over within the limits of the place 
of their calling to sell their merchandise. As the district is not 
well developed, the hawking system seems to prevail only in the 
developed or municipal towns like Chandrapur, Gadhehiroli, 
Warora, Brahmapuri, etc. 

The hawkers purchase their goods from the distr’ct place or 
from the nearest market place. They carry goods on their 
person but sometimes they use a hand cart as well. Most of 
their transactions are carried out on the cash basis but sale on 
credit basis is not entirely unknown. The goods which are sold 
by them include milk, vegetables and fruits, sprouted pulses, 
coconuts, betel-leaves, pulses, fish, bread and biscuits, eggs, 
sweets, dry fruits, metal utensils, crockery, ice-creams and 
sharahats, carthenv/are, stationery and old and new clothes, etc. 
There were 25 hawkers in Chandrapur tahsil in 1965-66. 

The regulation of markets in Bombay State as a whole was 
undertaken according to the revised Post-war Reconstruction 
Scheme No. 6S brought into operation from 1st August 1947. 
According to the plan it was proposed to regulate at least half 
the number of markets on the basis of one major market at each 
tahsil centre, within a period of 5 years ending 31st March 1952. 
The plan aimed at “securing to the cultivator better prices, fairer 
weighments and freedom from illegal deductions,” as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible. 

Towards the end of 1947, Government declared its policy of 
progressive decontrol of prices and movement of foodgrains 
from one place to another. It was then possible to accelerate 
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the pace of regulation of markets. The field of regulation of 
markets was also enlarged on the merger of all Deccan and Gujrat 
States with the Indian Union. 

The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939,* aimed 
to provide for the better regulation of buying and selling of 
agricultural produce and the establishment of markets for the 
proper disposal of agricultural produce in the Province of 
Bombay. According to this Act, for each market area there is 
one principal market yard and one or more sub-market yards, as 
may be necessary. The State Government creates a market 
committee for every market area in respect of the agricultural 
produce for which the said area is declared to be a market area. 
It is the duty of the market committee to enforce the provisions 
of this Act, the conditions of a licence granted and the rules and 
byelaws made under this Act in such market area and when so 
required to establish a market therein, providing for such facili¬ 
ties as the Government may from time to time direct in connec¬ 
tion with the purchase and sale of the agricultural produce con¬ 
cerned. The market committee is empowered to issue licences 
in accordance with the rules to traders, commission agents, 
brokers, weighmen, measurers, surveyors, warehousemen and 
other persons to operate in the market. 

The market committee is constituted of the following categories 
of members, viz., 

(1) Persons elected by the agriculturists or other organisations 

in the said area in the manner prescribed. 

(2) Persons ejected by the traders approved by the market 

committee, 

(3) Elected by local authorities. 

All monies received by a market committee are paid into a 
fund to be called “the market committee fund” and all expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the market committee under or for the purposes 
of this Act is defrayed out of the said fund. 

Although there were a few important wholesale markets in 
Chandrapur district, the trade in them was not regulated. The 
farmers or cultivators, therefore, could not get due returns for 
their produce. They were entirely at the mercy of the buyers 
and more so of the middlemen who used to earn max'mum 
profit. The malpractices followed by the chain of middlemen 
left the agriculturists poor. There was no protection for their 
price and no organised effort whereby they could exercise their 
right in fixing the prices of their produce. It was very essential 
to° put a stop to this state of things. Under a special Act known 
as the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural! Produce Markets 
Act, 1935, the then Government sought to regulate trade in 
agricultural produce. The trade in cotton was regulated even 
before, that is, in 1932 by the Cotton Markets Act. The main 

• This Act was not applicable to Chandrapur but only to the districts in Old 
Bombay State. ' 
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object of the Acts was to regulate the total turnover of the various 
agricultural commodities coming to these merkets with an ulti¬ 
mate view of b(;nefiting the agriculturists. The commodities 
regulated under these Acts were paddy, jowar, oilseeds, includ¬ 
ing linseed, castor oil, rape, mustard, pulses, cotton, etc. 

Both these Acts, viz., the Central Provinces and Berar Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Market Act, 1935 and the Central! Provinces and 
Berar Cotton Market Act, 1932, wpre amended by Acts of 
1936 and 1937, respectively. The Acts aim at establish¬ 
ing equity in the bargaining power of agriculturists and 
merchants, promcting mutual confidfence, preventing mal¬ 
practices, and giving a fair deal to the farmers. The 
Acts seek to regulate various features of agricultural 
marketing in regulated markets. The main features of the 
Acts are regulation of market practices, clear definition of 
market charges and reduction of excessive charges, licensing of 
market functionaries of buyers, brokers and weighmen, use of 
standard weights and measures, settlement of disputes, appoint¬ 
ment of market commhtees representing growers, traders, local 
authority and Govtirnment, publishing of reliable and up-to-date 
market information. Government control over markets and 
market committees. 

The Acts provide for the establishment of market committees 
consisting of not less than ten and not more than 16 members. 
The commodities that are regulated are specified in the 
Acts and all transactions in these commodities outside 
the purview of the regulated market are prohibited. In 
this district the commodities regulated are paddy, jowar, 
oilseeds and so on and the markets where regulation 
is in force are Chandrapur, Warora, Gadhchiroli, Mul, 
Armori, Sindewahi, Nagbhir, Brahmapuri and Wadsa. These 
markets are under the control of the marketing committees which 
provide marketing facilities to traders. Of these committees 
only three committt^es have been functioning, the remaining did 
not start their operation till 1965. 


The 

given 

dates of establishment of the 
below ; — 

nine market 

committees 

(1) 

Agricultural Produce Market 

Warora 

. 4-7-1960. 

(2) 

Do. 

do. 

Mul 

. 31-12-1960. 

(3) 

Do. 

do. «, 

Armori 

. 9-1-1960. 

(4) 

Do. 

do. 

Chandrapur . 

. 12-5-1960. 

(5) 

Do. 

do. 

Sindewahi 

. 8-4-1962. 

(6) 

Do. 

do. 

Nagbhir 

. 10-5-1960. 

(7) 

Do. 

do. «• 

Brahmapuri . 

. 12-5-1960. 

(8) 

Do. 

do. 

Wadsa 

. 7-10-1960. 

(9) 

Do. 

do. 

Gadhchiroli . 

. 10-6-1960. 
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They were regulated under the Central Provinces and Berar Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Market Act, 1935, and the Cotton Markets Act, 
1932. The supervision and control over these markets at district 
level is entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. Till the enforcement of 
the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regidation) 
Act of 1963, in 1967, the old Acts were in force. 

Out of the nine committees only three committees, viz., those 
at Warora, Mul and Armori have commenced working. The 
remaining six committees had not started their working as their 
schedules of market fees were not fixed then. 

The three market committees had commenced working in 
anticipation of the approval from Government of the schedule 
of market fees. The marketing committees have heen described 
below— 

Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Warora. —This Com¬ 
mittee was established in July, I960 and started its work in April, 
1963. The land for market and estahll’shment was a’lotted to it 
by the Government at the time of the notification. The com¬ 
modities regulated in the market include rice, jowar, cotton, etc. 

The income of the Agricultural Produce Market Committee 
of Warora for the year 1965-66 was Rs. 15,207 which comprised 
Rs. 8,260 as market fees, Rs. 3,938 as licence fees and Rs. 3,009 
as miscellaneous income. Its expenditure during the same 
period, however, amounted to Rs. 16,174, comprising establish¬ 
ment expenditure of Rs. 7,040 and other expenditure of Rs. 9,184, 
incurring a total loss of Rs. 967. The total arrivals in the 
market during the same period were 1,43,224 quintals valued at 
Rs. 1,95,66,075. Of these 10,115 quintals valued at Rs. 5,15,865 
came through the Purchase and Sale Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Warora. 

The Warora Market Committee has excellent transport facili¬ 
ties, because Warora is situated on the Delhi-Madras Railway 
line and also on the Nagpur-Chandrapur road. The warehous¬ 
ing facilities are provided by the Maharashtra Warehousing 
Corporation, which has constructed a warehouse at Warora. 

Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Mul. —The Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Market Committee was established at Mul on 31st 
December 1960. But it started its work on 7t;h May 1965. 
This was done in anticipation of the Government’s approval of 
the schedule of market fees. The commodities regulated in the 
market comprised mainly paddy and jowar. They were regulat¬ 
ed as per the Central Provinces Agricultural Produce Market 
Act at the time of notification. The land for the establishment 
of the market committee was also allotted at the time of notifica¬ 
tion by the Government. 
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During 1965-66, the receipts of the market committee amount¬ 
ed to Rr. 1,920 comprising Rs. 770 as market fees, Rs. 150 as 
fees for issuing licences to the traders and Rs. 1,000 as earnings 
from miscellaneous items. The expenditure, on the other 
hand, amounted to Rs. 3,585, inclusive of Rs. 2,270 as expendi¬ 
ture over establishment and Rs. 814 as other expenditure. The 
market committee, thus, sustained a loss of Rs. 1,665 during the 
year. This was due to the fact that the committee, like the 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee at Warora, had com¬ 
menced working before its schedule of market fees was approved 
by the Government, whereas it was not in a position to recover 
the fees througli various measures. The committee received 
Rs. 2,000 by wa^i' of a subsidy from the Government for the 
maintenance of staff, publicity and propaganda. 

The total agricultural produce arrived in the market amounted 
to 9,385 quintals valued at Rs. 6,62,252 during 1965-66. Of 
these, 6,834 quintals valued at Rs. 3,75,334 arrived through the 
Purchase and Sale Co-operative Society at Mul. The co-opera¬ 
tive marketing society dealt with 6,700 quintals of paddy valHed 
at Rs. 3,68,500 and 134 quintals of jowar valued at Rs. 6,834, 
during 1965-66. 

The location of the village Mul is very convenient as far as the 
transportation of agricultural produce is concerned. The village 
does not have any warehousing facility. 

Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Armori .—This 
Market Committee was established on 9th January 1960 at Armori. 
It was allotted land by the Government at the time of its 
notification. The commodities arrived in the market consist 
mostly of paddy and jowar. The village Armori is not located 
suitably so far as transportation of goods is concerned. It is not 
a rail-head and there is no main road passing from it. However, 
a road under construction from Wadsa to Armori, is likely to 
facilitate easy transport and increase the trade of the place. 

The Committee started its work on 1st April 1965, in the same 
way as the other two committees described above did, that is in 
anticipation of an approval from Government of its schedule of 
market fees. Since its inception the total arrival of agricultural 
produce in the market amounted to 20,218 quintals valued at 
Rs. 16,89,493, during 1965. 

The total receipts of the market committee during 1965-66 
were Rs. 6.407 including Rs. 3,095 as market fees, Rs. 1,275 as 
licence fees and Rs. 2,037 as earnings on miscellaneous items. 
The expenditure, on the other hand, came to Rs. 6,407, of which 
Rs. 1,777 were for establishment, Rs. 979 for other items and 
Rs. 3,651 were surplus. Due to its economical working, the com¬ 
mittee did not run into loss but made some profit. In addition, 
the committee received Rs. 2,000 as assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment by way of a subsidy, Rs. 1,500 for the supervision of staff 
and Rs. 500 for publicity and propaganda. The market ha? no 
warehousing facility. 
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A trade association is a body of persons representing the 
interests of traders in general or in a particular line. Such an 
association may restrict its scope of activities to a small area like 
a village or extend itself to cover the entire district. Among 
various objectives' it seeks to achieve, of paramount importance 
are the protection of common interests of the member-traders, 
protection against undue Government interference and coercion, 
adoption of a general policy and trade practices for the welfare 
of the trading community, safeguarding minority groups in the 
trade against any kind of suppression, and serving the multi¬ 
farious requirements of traders in general. The trade associa¬ 
tion operates through consultation, representation and joint- 
action vis-a-vis the State or the public and strives to attain its 
aims within the frame-work of Government regulations and legal 
restrictions. 

In Chandrapur district there are only a few associations of 
traders. The Grain Merchants’ Association is one of them. It 
is an important organisation established at Chandrapur some 
twelve years ago. By 1965 it had 70 wholesalers and retail 
traders as its members. Every member had to pay annually 
Rs. 25 as membership fee. The association works for its mem¬ 
bers and helps them to solve their common problems such as 
redressing transport and other difficulties. It also makes repre¬ 
sentations against any Government policy or action, that would 
affect thdir interests. 

Another association of note is the Chandrapur District Fore.st 
Contractors’ Association. It has two branches—(i) the Chandra¬ 
pur charcoal Associatiop at Chandrapur and (ii) the Ballarshah 
Timber Association at Ballarshah. In 1965, it had a membership 
of hundred. Members were admitted on a payment of Rs. 10. 
This fee was collected from those members who were doing 
active business in timber or charcoal. 

There was also an Association of Bidi Merchants in the district 
with its office at Chandrapur. In 1965, the association was 
defunct and could not work. Like-wise there was also an associa¬ 
tion of the hoteliers. 

Employees in various trades too have their own organisations 
to safeguard their interests. The bidi workers’ union and fisher¬ 
men’s union, for example have long been established and were 
active in the district. 

Active participation of the State in the field of trade dates 
back to 1942. It was necessitated by a general shortage of essen¬ 
tial consumers goods caused by World War II. In order to 
achieve a fair distribution of these goods the Government of 
India adopted a policy of rationing such consumers goods as 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, sugar, kerosene and cloth and distri¬ 
buted them to consumers through Government approved ration 
shops. Trade in these goods in the open market and their move 
ment were also controlled and prohibited. The Government’s 
A-I97—3)-B, 
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steps helped stabilising the prices to a great extent and reduced 
the hoarding by middlemen. They also minimised the hard¬ 
ships of consumers in deficit areas. 

After 1950, as the supply position of consumers goods began 
to show signs of improvement, the Government adopted a pblicy 
of relaxation of controls. In 1954 the Government completely 
lifted the controls. But as in 1956 the situation worsened in res¬ 
pect of supply of essential goods, limited controls in the form of 
creation of zones for rice, wheat, etc. were reimposed. Distri¬ 
bution of foodgrains and sugar through fair price shops was 
restarted and restriction on the movement of these goods was 
again instituted. In 1958 the Government of India declared a 
policy of State Trading in foodgrains. 

In this district there is no regular or statutory rationing of 
goods as such. However, with a view to reducing the burden 
of rising prices on the lower and middle classes, the State Gov¬ 
ernment have introduced a scheme of Fair Price Shops. By 1965 
there were thus 563 fair price shops in the district. They distri¬ 
buted grains and sugar as per the quantum fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. From April 1965 to March 1966, they 
distributed about 1,65,985 quintals of these commodities valued 
at Rs, 1,02.09,265. 

At the time the Old District Gazetteer of Chanda was publish¬ 
ed, there were no standard weights and measures in the district. 
The chief measures in use were the paili weighing 100 tolas or 
2^ English pounds, and the kuro composed of eight paiUs. At 
certain places such as Rajgarh and Talodhi the paili was some¬ 
what larger and weighed 105 tolas. Kuros were of two kinds; 
the lambari kuro comprising 8 pailis or 20 lbs. and the bhatya 
kuro, comprising 6 pailis or 15 lbs.; the latter was employed in 
calculating the grain remuneration of farm servants. One 
hundred and sixty pailis made one lambari khandi while 120 pailis 
made a bhatya khandi. The lowest unit of weight was the ringa; 

4 ringas made one ser and 4 sers made one paili. It was 
proposed to introduce standard weights in the municipalities 
of Warora and Chandrapur. These were the chatak of 

5 tolas, the seer of 80 tolas, and the maund of 40 seers. The 


maund 

different 

was of varying composition, 
commodities as the following 

differing in weight with 
statement would reveal— 


Commodity 

Weight 



Seers 


lac, gum or harra 

gur. 

Rur. 

haldi, chillis, cotton seed .. 

imcleaned cotton 

iron .. 

brans, copper 

groundnut or singharas 

12 

11 (Warora) 

.. 10 (Chandrapur) 

..12 

24 

14 

I4i 

12 
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Sironcha had a table of weights and measures peculiar to 
it.self. The most important weight was the tawa, which was 
equal to If seers or 140 tolas. Eight tawas made 1 kuneba or 
handi. 

This system of weights and measures was gradually replaced 
by standard weights of maunds and seers and continued till the 
Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, for the enforcement of the 
standard Weights and Measures based on metric system in the 
State. Adoption of this system began in 1958 and it was com¬ 
pleted by the end of 1966. 



CHAPTER 7—COMMUNICATIONS 

It is rightly said that culture follows communications. 
Means ot communications do serve as the veins of cultural 
exchange, both in its material and non-material aspects. The 
greater the facilities of transport and communications the more 
will they help to remove the natural barricades which block the 
flow of developmental programme. The means of communica¬ 
tions in their various aspects bring people from distant areas 
together and help them to live amicably. In fact some of them 
such as telephone, wireless and radio communications have 
brought the whole world together. . It will not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the means of transport and communications in 
their ever-changing patterns form one of the important factors 
which together initiate the great thinkers of the day to expound 
the idea of ‘World Nation’. 

About the state of communications in the district, prior to 
1891, Chandrapur which was then nearly 28,490 km^ (11,000 
square miles) in extent possessed only one metalled road 47 km. 
(29 miles) in length and a section of railway measuring 27 km, 
(17 miles). These two means of communication then hugged 
the western bord(;r of the district so closely that they might 
appear to have wandered into it by accident, and for tne vast 
bulk of the district might just as well have not existed. About 
1870 the district was devoid of all civilised means of communica¬ 
tion. In 1891, an important step was taken to remove this slur by 
the construction of the Chandrapur-Mul-Umrer road. This road 
opened up the Brahinapuri tahsil. But it was not until the 
famine ot ISlOO that the task of developing the communications 
of Chandrapur district was systematically taken in hand. Since 
then communications in the district have^ been continuously 
developing. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to give the his¬ 
torical and structural account of the various means of transport 
and communications, such as, railways, roads and post and tele¬ 
graphs. It may however be stated that considerable progress has 
been made in opening up even the remote parts of the district 
by construction of roads. However, there is still a vast scope to 
spread a net-work of roads in the rural areas of the district, 
especially in the forest tracts. That is the reason why in the 
present rural devtiopment programme of the district due im¬ 
portance is given to transport and communications. 

Until 1908, Chandrapur district had only one section of railway 
measuring 17 miles in length. It was the branch of the then 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway which connected Wardha and 
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___ Warora in the extreme north-west corner of the district. This 

_* Wardha-Warora line was opened in 1877 mainly with a view to 

Gommunlca- affording an outlet to the coal of the Warora State Colliery. It 
tions. \yas first worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 

Railways. pany, but during the period between 1879 and 1891 it was under 

the direct control of the then Government. During those twelve 
years the broad gauge line was known as the State Coal Railway, 
in 1891 it was once more handed over to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company. Nagri and Warora were the only 
two stations on its course within the district. Warora then was 
the terminus of the line and controlled the whole traffic of the 
khaka area. However, later on the Warora terminus lost this 
commanding position with the exhaustion of the Warora 

Colliery. It was then decided to sink a shaft at Ballalpur as an 

alternative source for the supply of coal. This necessitated the 
extension of the railway up to Ballalpur via Chandrapur, This 
extension commenced towards the end of 1904 and was com¬ 
pleted at the beginning of 1908 at a total cost of Rs. 39 lakhs. Its 
length is 63 km. (39 milep)i. There were four stations viz,^ 

Bhandak, Tadali, Chandrapur and Ballarshah (Ballarpur). Erai 

river was the principal obstacle on this line and it was negotiated 
by a bridge of eight spans of 30.480 m {lOO feet) each. It was 
also then contemplated to link up this line with that from 
Bombay to Madras. Accordingly a line was also surveyed to 
Warangal passing through Ahiri and Sironcha. Later on this 
project was discarded. Apart from its prime object of serving 
the Ballalpur Colliery, the extension of the line from Warora to 
Ballalpur helped to a great extent in bringing large tracts of the 
country suitable for the growth of cotton within easy reach of 
the rail. 

Thus, the railway communication in the district was initially 
started mainly to facilitate the transport of coal. However it 
cannot be denied that Chandrapur was then linked up with 
other important cities, like Bombay, Nagpur and Calcutta. 
Thus Bombay is 878 km. away, while Howrah via Wardra is 
1,328 km. distant from Chandrapur. Later on, this route derived 
its importance due to the Grand Trunk Route which connects 
Delhi to Madras via Chandrapur. The various business acti¬ 
vities, educational institutions, etc., which prospered in the mean¬ 
time also helped in increasing the importance of the railway 
lines in the district. 

In 1952 the different railway lines passing through the district 
along, with those outside the district were regrouped. Accord¬ 
ingly the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line up to Kazipet 
came to be called as Central Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur 
line was named South Eastern Railway. The railway line after 
Kazipet was then known as Southern Railway. However from 
the administrative view point these two zones, viz., Central Rail¬ 
way and Southern Railway were very unwieldy. As such, a new 
zone, viz.. South Central Railway with its headquarters at 
Secunderabad was opened on 2nd October 1966 by taking some 
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portions from both the zones. Central Railway and Southern CHAPTER?, 
Railway. According to this new arrangement the route up to coiiimunlca- 
Ballarshah is under the Central Railway and from thence om tlons. 
ward under the South Central Railway., The length of the railways. 
broad gauge line from Chandrapur to Kazipel is 249 km. 

There are 23 stations on this line. The length of the Central 
Railway line in the district as enveloped by Nagri and Makudi 
stations comes to 124 km. On th^ line there are 13 stations of 
which Majri and Tadali are junctions. 

Besides, there are three other railway routes in the district. 

Of these, Majri-Rajura and Tadali-Ghugus are broad gauge lines 
which take off from the Central Railway line at those respective 
stations. Both the lines are included in the Central Railway 
Zone. The Majri-Rajura line starts from the Majri station of 
the Central Railway line and goes up to Rajura in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict. Its total length is 21 km. Majri Khadan, Wani and 
Rajura are the only three stations on this line. Of these, Majri 
Khadan is in Chandrapur district. Another short line, viz., 
Tadali-Ghugus lies in Chandrapur district alone. Its total length 
is 15 km. and then; is no station in between Tadali and Ghugus. 

The third line on the narrow guage (2'-6") was formerly 
known as Bengal-Nagpur Railway. In 1909 the sections between 
Chandrapur and Gondia were constructed between 1908 and 
1916. The approximate cost of the same was then estimated at 
120 lakhs of rupees. This line passes through the rice producing 
areas in Chandrapur and Brahmapuri tahsils. Its purpose then 
contemplated can be best understood from the below mentioned 
quotation from the old Gazetteer of the district. 

“As a means of facilitating the administration of the 
Brahmapuri and Garhchiroli tahsils, the importance of this line 
cannot be over-estimated, while its existence will solve the 
problem of getting grain into the interior of these tahsils in 
times of famine and prevent a recurrence of the enormous diffi¬ 
culties of transport which were the most serious obstacle to 
famine administration in 1900. It will also bring the backward 
Garhchiroli zamindaris within hail of civilisation, and encourage 
the influx of tenants into a quarter where population is sadly 
deficient. But it M'ill carry away little agricultural produce save 
rice, since the bulk of the trade in this with the exception of rice 
will always be witfi Bttmbay and merchants will as a rule prefer 
to put their cotton and oil-seeds on the rival! railway. ” 

After regrouping of the railways the railway line is known as 
South Eastern Railway. This line links Chandrapur with Nag¬ 
pur via Nagbhir and to Jabalpur via Nagbhir and Gondia. Both 
these lines are on-the narrow gauge. The length of the line 
from Chanda Fort (Chandrapur and Chanda Fort are two differ¬ 
ent stations) to Nagpur is 220 km. There are 29 stations on this 
line of which Nagbhir, Itwari and Nagpur are Junctions. Nag¬ 
bhir is just in the centre. The length of the line from Chanda 
Fort to Jabalpur is 470 km. There are SO stations on this line of 
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which Nagbhir, Gondia, Balaghat, Nainpur and Jabalpur are 
Junctions. 

The passenger trains running daily via Chandrapur are: 
(1) Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk Express, (2) Delhi-Madras Janata 
Express, (3) Delhi-Hyderabad Dakshin Express, (4) Nagpur- 
Hyderabad Passenger, ' (5) Wardha-Kazipet Passenger, (6j 
Ghugus-Ballarshah Mixed, (7) Warora-Rajur Mixed. The 
passenger trains which run daily on Majri-Rajur route are: 

Warora-Rajur Mixed, (2) Majii-Wani Mixed, (^3J Majri-Rajur 
Mixed. . The trains that run on the Padali-Ghugus route are; 
(IJ Rallarshah-Ghugus Mixed and (2) ladaii-Ghugus Mixed. 
The trains that run daily on the L.handa Fort-Gondia route 
and the Nagpur-JSlagbhir route are: (1) Chanda Fort-i'slagbhir 
Passenger, (2j Nagpur-Nagbhir Passenger, (3) Chanda f ort- 
Gondia Passenger, (4j Nagpur-Warsa Passenger. 

Until 1885 road transport in the district was not developed. 
The only metalled road in the whole district was that section of 
the old Southern Road which connected Warora and Chandra¬ 
pur, a distance of only 47 km. (29 miles). Even this road was 
until 1901-U2 only partially bridged and the mails were often 
considerably delayed by floods. The Erai river was then 
traversed by a temporary bridge and roadway during the open 
season and by a terry during the monsoon. This road was then 
the most important in the district as Chandrapur used to get all 
the trade from the haveii as well as trafiic which the Mul bazar 
collected and handed on from Rajgad and the markets across 
the Wainganga and then passed it on in turn to the railway at 
Warora. A short blit very important trade route especially for 
the north-western area of the district was the road between 
Warora and Wun. This road then proved a great avenue of the 
cotton and grain trade with ea.st Berar and the Adiliabad district 
in the c:v-Mizam’s dominions. Towards the end of the 19th 
century this road was classed as a first-class road. Another road, 
33 miles in length, was commenced as a famine work in 1899- 
1900 and it connected Chimur with' Warora via Shegaon and 
carried a fair amount of traffic. Northwards towards Wardha 
there was a road known as the District Council road. Prior to 
1909 a road was proposed to connect Warora with Moharli vta 
Chandankheda and from Moharli to Sindewahi. 

Second only in importance to the above stated Chandrapur- 
Warora road was the road which linked up Chandrapur with 
Nagpur via hTuI and Umrer. This was metalled and partially 
bridged between Chandrapur and Mul, 27 miles, and for the ten 
miles north of Nagbhir, after which the road passed out of the 
district, while for the 37jA miles between Mul and Nagbhir it 
was laid with murum. The produce of the Rajgad and Waira- 
gad and also that of the southern half of Garbori paragana and 
all the Brahmapuri paragana were sent to Mul and thence on to 
Chandrapur by the southern section of this road. Brahmapuri 
was linked up with Nagbhir by a gravelled road, 12 miles in 
length. 
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The central and eastern portions of the district were opened CHAPTER?, 
up by two roads which met at Gadhchiroli. Of these two roads, „ : 

tpe more southerly one connected Gadhchiroli with Mul by a tlons, 

gravelled road, 25 miles in length. This road was constructed Roads. 

m 1894. A little to the east of Gadhchiroli it passed to zamin- 
daris and afforded a good mumm coated thorpughfare as far as 
Dhanori 21 miles away. The earthwork over a further distance 
of 15 miles as far as Muramgaon on the borders of the district 
was completed in the famine of 1900 and the road was carried 
on to the railway at Dhamtari in an easiterly and to Nandgaon in 
a northerly direction. 

To the south of Chandrapur, the district was prior to the 
famine of 1897 absolutely devoid of roads. In 1909, a road to 
Sironcha via Allapalli was under construction. The road was 
completed. It opened up the lower Wainganga and Wardha 
valleys and tapped the considerable grain traffic of the valley of 
the Pranhita, besides affording a connection between the timber 
depot of Allapalli and the railway. Another road was also 
constructed frora Allapalli in a north-easterly direction to 
Muramgaon. 

This shows how poor was the condition of road transport in 
Chandrapur district prior to 1909. The District Council then 
used to maintain roads of some importance between Brahma- 
puri and Gewardha, Gadhchiroli and Chamursi, Chandrapur 
and Chimur, Warora and Wardha and Armori to Mendki. It 
also then maintained 61 miles of village roads at an annual cost 
of Rs. 10 per mile. 

In 1909, there were altogether 101 miles of metalled and 286 
miles of unmetalled roads in the whole district. The whole 
length of metalled roads and 197 miles of unmetalled roads was 
maintained by the then Public Works department at a cost of 
about Rs. 60,000 per annum, while the remaining 89 miles of 
unmetalled roads were kept up by the District Council at a cost 
of about Rs, 2,-500. 

As late as 1947 the state of communications in the district was 
very poor. There were only 493 miles of roads in the year 1947. 

Of the 493 miles, 112 were under the control of the then Janapad 
Sabha, while the remaining 381 miles were maintained by the 
Public Works dejjartment. The roads then were classed into 
three categories ; class I roads, class II roads and class III 
roads which measured respectively 274, 170 and 49 miles. As it 
was estimated on the 31st March 1951, the total mileage of 
roads in the district was increased by one mile only. The old 
classification of roads into three categories was continued till 
1951, Thus compared to the expectations of road communica¬ 
tions as envisaged, by the Nagpur Plan in 1943, the district was 
very poor in road transport even till 1961. According to thd 
Nagpur Plan, the district was to have 2,390 miles of roads. 

Under the revised Twenty-Year Road Plan (1961—81) the same 
target has been raised to 3,923 miles of roads which comes to 
one mile of road for every 2.56 sq. miles of area. In addition to 
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CHAPTER 7. the abnormal shortfall in the road-mileage, the district suffers 
from lack of bridges on numerous rivers and streams 
interrupting traffic for more than six months during the year. 
At present there are only 953 miles of roads grouped under the 
categories, such as. National Highways, Major District roads. 
Other District roads, and Village roads. 

Taking into consideration the shortfall in the road mileage, 
especially in the local sector, various new road works 
have been proposed and taken up in the last three Five-Year 
Plans and many more miles will be added during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. About the mileage of the State Highways, 
there is no appreciable shortfall in the existing mileage and the 
target fixed. These State Highways however need considerable 
improvements and require a number of major and minor 
cross drainage works to bring them to the standard of State 
Highways. In view of the limited resources at disposal, higher 
priority has been given to provision of major bridges and cross 
drainage works in the last three plans. During these three 
plans work has been completed on two bridges on Wardha 
river, one on Wainganga river, one bridge on Dina river, and 
one bridge on Erai river. In addition, there are 33 minor cross 
drainage works completed during the last 10 years. These 
works have considerably improved the facilities of inter-district 
communications. The financial and physical targets of the last 
three plans are given in the statement below; — 

Financial and Physical Targets and Achievements during the 
Three Five-Year Plans 


Plan period 

Financial Provision 

1 Physical 

Allotment 

Amount 

Targets 

Achieve- 



(Rs. in 

spent (Rs. 


ments 

(I) 

lakhs) 

in lakhs) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 





(Miles) 

First Five-Year 

2-50 

2-30 

, , 

67 

Plan (1951-52 to 
1955-56). 





Second Five-lfear 




113 

Plan (1956-57— 




(12 cross 

1960-61). 


State Sector 


drainage 

works) 

Third Five-Year 

79-00 

70-65 

New construe- 

4 

Plan (1961-62— 
1965-66). 



tions 14. 




Improvement 

57 




works 90. 
Bridges 7 

6 




Cross drainage 

21 




works 26. 




Local Sector 

New construe- 

25 




tions Major 
District Road 





23. 

Village Road 

84 




116. 



Mileage at 
tlie end of 
the plan 


( 6 ) 


(Miles) 

665 


778 


418 


535 
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There is no national highway in the district. CHAPTER 7. 

Following is an account of important roads which traverse - Communlca- 
through the district. tlons. 

This is a State highway which starts from Nagpur. Before 
entering the district it passes through Nagpur and Wardha Nalpur-^ 
tricts. The road enters the Chandrapur district at mile No. 50/4. Chandrapur 
In its north to south course in the district it traverses the 
Warora and Chandrapur tahsils and is 44 km. in length. Its 

stretch in the district ends at mile No. 94/4. The entire length 
of this road in the: district is black topped and is motorable 
throughout the year. In its course in the district it touches 
Khambada (52)*, Tembhurna (60), Warora (67, R.H.), Bhandak 
(77), and Chandrapur (94, R.H., C.H.). The highway crosses the 
Erai river in mile No. 92/4 over a high level bridge, the Pothra 
nalla bridge at mile No. 52/2 and the Nandori nalla at mile 
No. 69/7. The Warora-Wani and Warora-Chimur roads take off 
from this highway at mile Nos. 67 and 67)/^ respectively. Of 
these, Warora-Wani is a State highway and the Warora-Chimur 
is a major district road. 

This is also a State highway which starts from Nagpur. Before Nagpur- 
it enters Chandrapur district it passes through Nagpur and Chandrapur 
Bhandara districts. It enters the district at mile No. 51/2 ^^^andl^. 
runs from north to south through Brahraapuri and Chandrapur 
tahsils. Its entire length in the district is 74.50 km.- of which 
33 km. are black topped and 41.50 km. are water bound maca¬ 
dam. The road terminates at Chandrapur in mile No. 125/6. 

In its total courst; in the district it touches the following villages 
viz., Kanpa i(52)t, Naghhir (61, R.H.), Talodhi (72), Savargabn 
(74, R.H.), Sindewahi (89, R.H.), Lohara (120), Chanki (117), and 
Chikali (119). Th<; highway crosses the submersible bridge on 
Mul river in mile No. 98. Kanpa-Chimur (M.D.R., 52), Nag-^ 
bhir-Brahmapuri (M.D.R., 61), Talodhi-Armori (O.D.R., 72), and 
Palasgaon-Neri (O.D.R., 78) are the roads which take off from 
this State highway. 

This is the longest State highway in the district which starts Chandrapur- 
from Chandrapur town and runs north-west to south-east. It Allapalli- 
passes through Cliandrapur, Gadhehiroli and Sironcha tahsils. ^attagudam 
Its total length in the district is 157.687 km. The road leaves Road. 

Chandrapur border at 29.250 km. away from Sironcha and 
enters the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. Of its total 
length, 20.312 km. is black topped, 108.125 km. is water bound 
macadam and the remaining section of 29.250 km. is of murum. 

The road touches the following villages viz., Ballarshah (10, 

R.H.), Kothari (21, R.H.), Aksapur (31, R.H.), Ashti (43, R.H.), 

Laggam (57, R.H.), Allapalli (72, R.H.), Mosam (81, R.H.), 


•Figures in brackets indicate the mile number where the road touches the village. 
R. H.—Rest House.. 

C. H.—-Circuit Hoeise. 

fFigures in brackets indicate mile numbers. 

M.D.R.—Major District Road. 

O. D. R.—Other District Road. 
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State Highways. 

Chandrapur- 

AHapalti- 

Sironcha- 

Pattagudam 

Hoad. 

Mul- 

Gadhchiroli- 

Murumgaon 

Road. 


Asifabad- 

Chandrapur 

Road. 


Major District 
Roads. 


Rajura- 

Govitulpur 

Road. 


Warora- Chimur 
Road. 


Repanpalli (94, R.H.), Umanur (105, R.H,), Bamni (118, R.H.), 
and Sironcha (130, R.H.). The read crosses the high level 
bridge over the Wainganga river at mile No. 43. 

(1) Rajura-Asitabad (State highway), (2) Gondpipri-Nand- 
gaon-Khcdi (O.D.R.), (3) Allapaili-Bhamragad (O.D.R.), (4) 

Jamalgatta-Asaralli (O.D.R.), and (5) Sironcha-Asaralli (O.D.R.), 
arc the roads which take off from this State highway. 

This State highway starts from Mul in the district and runs 
from west to east. It passes through Chandrapur and Gadhchiroli 
tahsils. Its total lengili in the district is 72.125 km. The high¬ 
way enters Drug. district of Madhya Pradesh at mile No. 72.1/5. 
Of its entire length 4 km. are black topped, 26 km. water bound 
macadam and 4/. 125 km. murum. The road in its course touches 
the following villages, viz., Wehad (14, R.H.), Gadhchiroli (25, 
R.H.), Chatgaon (3/, R.H.), Dhanora .(46, R.H.), and Murumgaon 
(60, K.H.). It crosses the Wainganga river at iiiile No. 19. Mul- 
Gadhchiroli (O.D.R.), Saoli-Pathri (O.D.R.), and Wadsa-Armori- 
Gadhchiroli-Chamorshi (M.D.R.) roads take off from this State 
highway. 

This section of State highway starts from Asifabad in Andhra 
State, passes through the Adilabatl district and enters in Chandra¬ 
pur district at mile No. 16/0. It runs from south to north and 
traverses through Rajura and Chandrapur tahsils. Its total 
length in, the district upto Rajura is 16 miles. This section of 
the State highway terminates at Rajura in mile No. 32/0. It 
however extends further to Chandrapur via BaUarshah. The 
total length of the road in the district is water bound macadam. 
During its course in the district, it touches tlie following villages, 
viz., Sondo (22, R.H.), Wansadi (26, R.II.) and Rajura (32, R.H.). 
The road crosses the Wardha river. 

In the district there are 190/6 miles of major district roads. 
These roads are roughly of the same .specifications as State high¬ 
ways except that they may not be asphalted or fully bridged. 
The importance of these roads lies in the fact that they connect 
important centres of trade and commerce with railways and 
highways. 

This is a major district road which starts from Rajura in 
Chandrapur district and runs from east to west. Its total length 
in the district is 40 miles. It enters Adilabad district at mile 
No. 40/0. The entire stretch of 40 miles is of murum. This road 
during its course in the district touches Chandur (22, R.H.), and 
Pardi (36, R.H.). 

This metalled road starts from Warora. It emanates, from the 
Nagpur-Chandrapur State highway via Jam in mile No. 66. Its 
total length in the district is 32/6 miles. It terminates at Chimur. 
During its course it touches Warora, Paroda, Salori, Mesha, 
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Shegaon Bk., Bhendala, Chargaon Bk., Ralegaon, Khargaon, 
Bothali. Khadshingi, Bandar, Zedegaon and Chimur. The road 
crosses Uma river in mile No. 30/8. It i.s motorable throughout 
the year. 

The road starts from Chimur and ends at Kanpa. Of its entire 
length of 20/5 miles only a section of 4/3 miles is metalled. It 
starts from mile No. 33 of the Warora-Chimur road. The 
road crosses Satvanalla river at mile No. 35 and Kawarshi nalla 
at mile No. .SO. ft touches Chimur, Wadala, Karkala, Malewada, 
Jahulga'ta, Malgalgtion, Siwara, Hirapur, Shankarpur, Rawadshi 
and Kanpa. The road is motorable only in fair weather season. 

This road starts in mile No. 98 of Chandrapur-Nagpur State 
highway via Naghhir and Umred. Its total' length in the district 
is 12 miles only- During il;s course it touches Naerhhir, Kordha. 
Kiranti, Mendha, Tumadi, Kharbi, Makta, Delanwadi, and 
Brahmapuri. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

This road is the continuation of Naghhir-Brahmapuri road up 
to Kurkheda and has a total length of 16/4 miles only between 
Wadsa and Kurkheda. There is a major bridge in mile No. 5/2. 
The road touches the following villages, viz., Desaiganj, Visora, 
Shankarpur. Kalamgaon, Dogarmeta, Shelda, Labhe, Gewardha, 
Ghikhali. Nanki, and Kurkheda. The road is motorable through¬ 
out the year. 

This road is under construction and when completed its entire 
length in the distinct will be of 32 miles. The road crosses the 
rivers Gadvi in mile No. 13/3, the Khobargadi in mi’e No. 16/5. 
the Pal nalla in mile No. 28/4. and the Kathani river in mile 
No. .30/3. During its course in the district the road touches a 
number of villages. They are : Desaigani, Nampur, Wadegaon, 
Kurud. Kondhala, Palora, Rampur, Armori, Thanegaon, Dongar- 
gaon, Dewaleaon. Kitali. Churmura, Wasa, Porla, Nagri, Naw- 
gaon, Katali Chak, Salehara, Adpali, and Gadhchiroli. The road 
between Wadsa and Armori is motorable throughout the year, 
while that from i'^rmori to Gadhchiroli is motorable in fair 
weather only. 

^ This major district road takes off from the Chandrapur-Ashti- 
Sironcha State hiphwav at Ashti and connects Chamorshi. It is 
an unmetalled road. Its total length is 20 miles only. 

This road starts from Sindewahi which is located on Chandra- 
our-Mul-Nagpur State highway. Its entire length up to Hirapur 
is 21 1 miles, 

This road takes off from the Chandraour-Mul-Gadhchiroli- 
Murumgaon State highway. Its entire length is 21 miles. The 
road crosses Kesar nalla in mile No. 5/2, Yewali nalla in mile 
No. 9/4 and Nimgaon n^lls in mile No. 16/6. It is motorable 
pnly in fair weather. 


CHAPTER 7. 


Communica¬ 
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Major District 
Roads. 

Chimur- 
Shankarpur-. 
Kanpa Road. 


Nagbkir- 

Brahmapuri 

Rond. 


Wadsa- 

Geuoardha- 

Kurkheda 

Road. 


Wadsa-Armori- 

Gadhchiroli 

Road. 


Ashti- 

Chamorshi 

Road. 


Smdevjahi- 

Pathri-Hirapur 

Road. 


Gadhchiroli- 

Chamorshi 

Road. 
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Other District 
Roads. 
Sironcha- 
Asaralli Road. 


Brahmapuri- 
Armori Road. 


Warora- 
Madheli Road. 


Gondpipri- 
Khedi Road. 


Chandrapur- 
Ghugus Road. 


Ferries. 


Bridges. 


Amongst the other district roads, Sironcha-Asaralli road, 
Brahmapuri-Armori road, Warora-Madheli road, Gondpipri- 
Khedi road, and Chandrapur-Ghugus road are important. 


Its entire length of 19/4 miles is in Sironcha tahsil only. The 
road during its course touches the following villages viz., Adi- 
mutapur, Nadigaon Chak and Ankisa. It is motorable through¬ 
out the year. 


This road passes through Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli tahsils. 
Its length is 14/4 miles only. The - road touches Brahmapuri, 
Udapur, Maldogari, Betala, Kinhi, Adsoda and Armori villages. 
It crosses Wainganga river in mile No. 13. The road is open for 
traffic in'fair weather only. 


Its entire length of 11.3 miles is in Warora tahsil only. The 
road during its course touches various villages, viz., Warora, 
Wanoja, Yekona, Ranzurni, Wandali and Madheli. It is rnoto- 
rable in fair weather only. 

Of the other district roads, Gondpipri-Khedi road is the longest 
one. Its entire length is 25.4 miles. It touches the village Akasa- 
pur and then crosses the river Andhari. 

Its entire length is 11 miles only. It touches the following 
villages, viz., Khutala, Chichala, Nagala, Mahakurla, Shengaon 
and Ghugus. The road is motorable only in fair weather. 

A considerable number of rivers and streams especially in hilly 
regions criss-cross the district with the result that through 
vehicular traffic becomes very difficult at places where bridges 
are yet to come up. Ferries maintained by the Zilla Parishad 
overcome the difficulties and facilitate the transport of goods and 
passengers at such places. At present there are three ferries 
working on Wainganga river and are all ‘A’ class ferries. One is 
known as Hardoli ghat ferry on Brahmapuri-Wadsa major district 
road, another is Arsoda ghat ferry on Brahmapuri-Armori, other 
district road, and the third one is Haran ghat ferry on Mul- 
Chamorshi road. The ferry on Wainganga river in mile No. 19 
serves 150 passengers per day. The revenue is collected by the 
society which pays Rs. 12,000 per year to Government. 


Many roads in this largest district of Maharashtra are render¬ 
ed useless during the monsoons and the following two months 
due to lack of a number of major and minor bridges across the 
rivers and nallas. In view of the limited resources at disposal, 
higher priority was given to provision of major bridges and 
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cross drainage \rorks in the three Five-Year Plans. The follow- CHAPTER?. 

ing statement shows the achievement in this behalf : — Communica¬ 

tions. 


Bridges 

Expenditure 
incurred 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

(I) 

(2) 

Major bridges completed~ 


(1) Erai river bridge in mile No. 92 of'Nagpur-Chandrapur road 

900 

(2) Patala ghat bridge across Wardha river on Warora-Wani road .. 

1600 

(3) Ashti ghat bridge across Wainganga river on Chandrapur-Allapalli 
road. 

18-00 

(4) Dudholi ghat bridge across Wardha river on Ballarshah-Dudholi- 
Rajura road. 

27-00 

(5) Dina river bridge in mile No. 64 of Chandrapur-Allapalli road 

3-50 

Minor bridges completed — 


(1) Sinoor nalla bridge in mile No. 23/1 of Mul-Oadhchiroli road .. 

0-25 

(2) Four bridges in mile Nos. 60/8, 77/4, 86/6, 90/4 of Nagpur-Mul- 
Chandrapur road. 

1-80 

(3) 19 cross drainage works on Allapalli-Sironcha road 

3-28 

(4) Pothra nalla bridge—remodelling of approaches on Jam-Warora 
road. 

0-80 


Brjoobs. 


In addition the following works on construction of bridges are 
in progress. These works include major bridges such as 
(1) Wagholi ghat bridge across Wainganga river on Mul-Gadh- 
chiroli road, and (2) over-bridge on railway at Chandrapur* near 
the head post office. The minor bridges include, (1) bridges in 
mile No. 6^i/l and 90/5 of Nagpur-Mul road, (2) Walni nalla 
bridge in mile No. 70/8 of Nagpur-Mul road, and (3) Takli nalla 
bridge in mile No. 73/4 of Nagpur-Warora-Chandrapur road. 

The table below gives particulars of major bridges with linear 
waterway of 100 feet and above in the district. 


*V7prk on this bridge has already been completed. 
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Bridges, 


Particulars of Major Bridges bridges with 

In Chandrapur 




Location 



Sr. 

No. 

Name of River and 
Bridge 



Mile* 

No. 

Name of Road 

Name of 
town/village 
nearby 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

Bridge on Zarapt River 

Chandrapur-Allapalli- 
Sironcha Road. ' 

Chandrapur .. 

2/7 

2 

Bridge on Dina River .. 

i 

Do. 

Laggam 

63/3 

3 

Bridge on Wainganga 
River. 

Do. 

Ashti 

43 

4 

Bridge on Netrawaghu 
nalTa. 

Do. 

• • 

112/1 

5 

Bridge on Mota River 

Do. 

•• 

50/5 

6 


Do. 

• • 

64/8 

7 


Do. 

•• 

70/2 

8 


Do. 

•• 

73/4 

9 


Do. 

•• 

82/4 

10 


Do. 

•• 

123/3 

11 


Mul-Gadhchiroli Road 

1 


5/5 


•Mile Noa. given here may not tally with actual numijers because of re¬ 
numbering of road mileage afterwards. 
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No. I 


CHAPTER 7. 


Linear Waterway of 100' and above) 

DiSI'RICT 


Communica¬ 

tions. 

Bridges . 


No. of spans 
and length 

Width 

of 

Roadway 

Average 

height 

of 

bridge 

Type of 
surface 

Total 

cost 

The year 
of 

construc¬ 

tion 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 





Rs. 


13 spans 

287 ft. 

20'-3‘' 

6 ft. 

Concrete 

33,001 

1943 

) 7 spans 

20 ft. each and 

392 ft. 

22 ft. 

17 ft. 

1 Do. 

[ 

3,28,416 

30-5-1961 

40 spans 

38 ft. each and 
1,832-5 ft. 

22 ft. 

27-20 ft. 

Do. 

1 

13,97,864 

23-3-1963 

2 spans of 

4 ft. X 4 ft. 

25 spans of 

10 ft. X 6 ft. and 
length 300 ft. 

18 ft. 

1 

i 

6 ft. 

1 

Paved surface 




17 ft. ! 

1 

i 

5 ft. 

Do; 



2r X 3i'- 
3 spans of 

3' X U'. 

1 




3 spans of 

2' X 2i' 

19'-6'' 

5 ft. 

Do. 

’ 

•• 

2 spans of 

2i' X 2i'. 

2 spans of 

2L X 3'and 
length 138 ft. 


5 ft. 

Do. 



20 spans of 

3' X 4' and 
length 185 ft. 

18 ft. 

54 ft. 

Do. 


•• 

11 spans of 

2J' X 4' 
length 205 ft. 


54 ft. 

Do. 

1 

1 

1 

7 spans of 

20' X 5' 
length 152 ft. 

18 ft. 

1 6 ft. 

Concrete 

1 

1965 

8 spans of 

20' each and 

175| ft. length. 

20 ft. 

1 

Concrete 


1948-49 


A-179-32—A. 
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Bridges. 




Location 



Sr. 

No. 


* 


Mile 

No. 

Bridge 

Name of Road 

—1 

Name of 
town/village 
nearby 

(J) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

12 

Bridge on Wardha River 

Ballarshah-Dudholi- 
Rajura Road, S. H. 

Dudholi 

1/7 

13 

•• 

Chandrapur-Asiphabad 
Road. 

Sondo 

22/4 

N 

Bridge on Pothra Nalla .. 

Nagpur-Chandrapur via 
Jam-Warora Road. 

Khambada .. 

52/2 

15 

Bridge on Erai River 

Do. 

Chandrapur 

and 

Padholi. 

92/2 

16 

Bridge on Takali Nalla 

Do. 

Takali Village 

74/4 

17 


Do. 


76/2 

18 

Bridge on Andhari River 

Chandrapur-Nagpur 
Road via Mul S. H. 


16/2 

19 

Submersible Bridge on 
Bokarda Nalla. 

Do. 


69/3 

20 

Arched bridge on Chikhal- 
gaon Nalla. 

Do. 

•• 

75/7 

21 

Bridge on Wardha River 

Warora-Wani Road, 

S. H. 

Patala 

9/4 


A-179~32-B. 
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No. of spans 
and length 

Width 

of 

Roadway 

Average 

height 

of 

bridge 

Type of 
surface 

1 

Total 

cost 

The year 
of 

construc¬ 

tion 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 





Rs. 


11 spans of 

90 ft. each and 
length 1,118 ft. 

22 ft. 

42-15 ft. 

Concrete 

21.00,623 

2-4-1966 

120 ft.. 

(Steel Bridge). j 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

8 spans of 

29 ft. each and 

660 ft. length. 

3 ft. 

13 ft. 

Do. 

3,13,811 

1957 

9 spans— 

7 spans of 

47 ft. and 

2 spans of 

56i ft. and 
length 464‘5 ft. 

4 spans of 

20 ft. and 
length 125 ft. 

22 ft. 

lO'-O' 

Do. 

4,77,187 

16-4-1961 

22 ft. 

10 ft. 

Do. 

1,67,000 

1968 

7 spans of 

10 ft.-! of 2J ft. 
and length 198 ft. 

19 ft. 

6 ft. 

Paved surface 

• * 


7 spans of 

16 ft. each and 

125 ft. length. 

22 ft. 

6 ft. 

Concrete 


1938 

7 spans of 

20 ft. each and 

153 ft. length. 

20'-3" 

•• 

Do. 


1948 

6 spans of 

30 ft. each and 

202 ft. length. 

19 ft. 

! 

Tarred 

•• 

1948 

12 spans of 

55 ft, each and 
length 740 ft. 

22 ft. 

36 ft. 

Concrete 

1,64,000 

19-11-1963 
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Nationalisation of passenger transport services in the Chandra¬ 
pur district, which now forms part of the Nagpur Division of 
the Maharashtra State Road Ttansport Corporation, was started 
in 1953. The services were initially run hy the Central Provinces 
Transport Services, which was subsequently purchased by the 
State Government in 1955 and renamed the Provincial Transport 
Services, Nagpur. After the reorganization of States in Novem¬ 
ber 1956, the operations were looked after by a separate depart¬ 
ment under the former Government of Bombay, called the Trans¬ 
ferred Road Transport Undertakings Department. With effect 
from July 1st, 1961, this department was abolished and the 
Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur along with the State 
Transport Services in the Marathwada Region, were amalgamat¬ 
ed with the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. The 
reorganized corporation was named the Maharashtra State Road 
Transport Corporation. 

The operations in the Chandrapur district were first started in 
1953 with three routes, viz., Nagpur-Chandrapur, Wardha' 
Chandrapur, and Nagpur-Chimur, which were operated from 
the depots outside the district. 

By the end of December 1964, there were 7 routes serving 
Chandrapur district with a total route length of 882 km. All 
the operations in the district arc managed by depots at Nagpur 
and Wardha.* 

All light and heavy repairs are carried out at the divisional 
workshop, Nagpur. 

For the convenience of the travelling public in the district, the 
Corporation has provided a temporary bus station at Chandrapur 
and a bus stand with refreshment' rooms at Warora. The details 
of the routes, number of trips operated and the number of passen¬ 
gers travelled per day on each route are given in the following 
statement : — 


Route 

(1) 

Distance 
in kilo¬ 
metres 

(2) 

Number of 
single 
trips per 
day 

(3) 

Number o: 
persons 
travelled 
per day 

(4) 

Nagpur-Chandrapur {via Umrer) 

. . 


)58-2 

4 

320 

Nagpur-Chandrapur {via Warora) 



202-0 

8 

996 

Chandrapur-Wani 



72-4 

4 

310 

Chandrapur-Chimur 



104-0 

2 

197 

Chandrapur-Nagbhir 



103-8 

2 

133 

Chandrapur-Aheri 

-- 


124-4 

2 

166 

Chandrapur-Dhanora 

•• 


118-4 

2 

108 


*The depot at Chandrapur was started subsequently, in the year 1968, 
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The hilly and woody region of Chandrapur district and 
innumerable rivulets made it impossible for the State Transport 
to undertake operations extensively in the district. The State 
Transport is running its services only on few routes which cover 
only an insignificant area of the district. This fact gave rise to 
a number of private stage carriage operators. 

The total number of such private operators in the district was 
9 and the number of routes, on which they ran their services, 
was 32. 

Travel and tourist facilities in the district are provided by the 
concerned departments of the Government of Maharashtra, such 
as inspection bungalows, rest houses, etc., for the convenience 
of the touring Government officers and travelling public. The 
following is a list of inspection bungalows and rest houses in the 
district. 

The inspection oungalows and rest houses are maintained by 
various departments, such as. Buildings and Communications 
department, Forest department. Irrigation" department and also 
by the Zilla Parishad. Class I bungalows are situated at 
(!) Ballarshah, (2) Chandrapur, (3) Karwa* '(4) Khadsingi, 

(5) Kolsa, (6) Mohcrli, (7) Tadoba and (8) Warora. 

The Buildings and Communications department maintains 
Class II inspection bungalows at the following places: — 

(1) Aheri, (2) Allapalli, (3) Ashtij (4) Ballarshah, (5) Bamni, 

(6) Chandor, (7) Chandrapur, (8) Chargaon, i(9) Chimur, i(10) Gadh- 
chiroli, (II) Gewardha, (12) Kawadshi, (13)'Kothari, (14) Lagam, 
(15) Moherli. (16) Mosam, i(17) Mul, (18) Nagbhir, (19) Paradi, 
(20) Pauni, (21) Rajura, (22) Repanpalli, (23) Sawargaon, (24) Sinde- 
wahi, (25) Sironeba, (26) Sondoo, (27) Umanoor, (28) Wansadi, 
(29) Warora, and (30) Wehad. 

The bungalows maintained by the Forest department are 
situated at; — 

(1) Aikala. (2) Aksapur, (3) Allapalli, (4) Balapur, (5) Chaprala, 
(6) Chichpalli. (7) Chitur, (8) Elgin, (9) Elchi, (10) Haldi, 
(II) Jhemala, (12) Jimalgatta, (13) Kanhargaon, (14) Karwa, 
(15) Khadsingi, (16) Kolsa, (17) Kopela, (18) Mulchera (19) Pipar- 
heti, (20) Rajoli, (21) SomanpalJi, (22) Tadoba, (23) Tembhurda, 
(24) Wamanpalb, (25) Venganur. 

The bungalows in charge of the Irrigation department are at 
the following places: — 

(1) Asolamcndha, (2) Bahadurni, (3) Garsurh, (4) Ghorajheri, 
(5) Govardhan, (6) Kachepar, (7) Kapsi, (8) Khairee, (9) Kunghara, 
(10) Minjhcri, (11) Naleshwar, (12) Saoli, (13) Yenoli. 

The bungalows formerly maintained by the Janpad Sabha are 
now transferred to the Zilla Parishad. They are at; — 

(1) Armori, (2) Brahmapuri, (3) Chatgaon, (4) Dhanora, 
(5) Murumgaon, (6) Porla, (7) Warsa. 
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Chandrapur district is famous for its thick forest with ample 
wild life in it. Tourists from all over the country, as also some 
foreign tourists visit the forests, especially the Tadoba Wild Life 
Sanctuary and National Park either for sight seeing or for hunt- 
in or for other purposes such as seeing wild animals, etc. Special 
facilities have been provided for such tourists. Two luxurious 
and well-furnished bungalows have been constructed on the 
bank of Tadoba Lake, with all facilities. Besides, a special bus 
has been provided with searchlight facilities for the tourists to 
travel through the forests at night to see wild animals. 

The total number of goods vehicles registered under the heads 
public and private carriers are 163 and 67, respectively. 

The freight that the goods transporters are allowed to charge 
is governed by following regulations— 

(1) that the freight should not exceed one rupee per mile for 
a loaded trip plus annas 10 per mile for empty mileage involved 
in any journey, and 

(2) that freight should not exceed 6 pies ’per maund per mile 
in case of charge by weight and distance. 

Besides, they are allowed in calculating fares, for any mileage, 
to round the fraction of an anna to the nearest highest anna. 

There is neither a union of goods transporters nor is there any 
union of private operators. 

The Chandrapur postal division was formed with effect from 
27th February 1961. It comprises two districts, viz., Chandrapur 
and Bhandara. However, its headquarter is located at Chandrapur. 
The post and telegraph olBces in Chandrapur and Bhandara 
districts are under the administrative control of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Post Offices, Chandrapur Division, Chandrapur. 

The head post office is situated in Chandrapur town. 

In Chandrapur tahsil, there is a combined head office and 
public call office at Chandrapur proper. The word combined 
indicates the availability of the telegraph facility. In addition, 
there is one more combined sub-office in the city itself. At 
Ballarpur, both combined sub-office and public call office are 
located. The Ballarpur Paper Mills are provided with a sub- 
post office and a public call office. At Mul also a combined 
sub-office and a public call office are located, Gondpipri has only 
a combined sub-office. In addition, there are 48 branch post 
offices in Chandrapur tahsil. 

In Warora tahsil, the tahsil headquarters, viz., Warora Is pro¬ 
vided with combined sub-office' and public call office. Chimur 
and Neri each has combined sub-office. At Bhadravati both the 
facilities, those of combined sub-office and public call office are 
available. The Chandrapur ordnance factory has a public call 
office. In addition there are 48 branch post offices in Warora 
tahsil. 
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In Gadhchiroli tahsil, Gadhchiroli, Chamurshi, Armori and CHAPTER 7. 
Desaiganj have combined sub-offices. Only Gadhchiroli and comm^lca- 
Desaiganj, in addition to the combined sub-offices, have the faci- tions. 
lity of public call office. At Dhanora both branch post office as Post Offices. 
well as the telegraph facility are available. Excluding the above 
stated five places there are 52 branch post offices in the tahsil. 

In Brahmapuri tahsil, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir, Sindewahi, 

Talodh^ Balapur and Nawargaon have each a combined sub¬ 
office. In addition to the combined sub-office, Brahmapuri, Nag¬ 
bhir, Sindewahi and Nawargaon have each a public call office. 

Over and above these, there are 43 branch post offices in the 
rural areas of the tahsil. 

In Rajura tahsil, only the tahsil headquarters is provided with 
combined sub-office and public call office. There are 20 branch 
post offices in this tahsil. 

In Siroticha tahsil, Sironcha, Allapalli and Aheri have each a 
combined sub-office. Sironcha has a public call office. In addi¬ 
tion there are 20 branch post offices. 

Thus from above it can be seen that Rajura and Sironcha 
tahsils have less postal facilities. In the district, there are 231 
branch post offices, 21 combined sub-offices, 14 public call offices 
and one combined head post office. 

The following is the tabsil-wise list of sub-post offices, com¬ 
bined sub-offices and branch offices in Chandrapur district 

Sub-ofRces Combined 
8ub-ofRces 

(2] (3) 

Chandrapur Chandrapur 

Ballarpur Ballarpur 

Ballarpur paper Mul .. 

mills. 

Mul Gondpipri 


Name of tahsil 
( 1 ) 

Chandrapur .. 


Branch offices 


(4) 


(1) Sakharwahi, (2) Tadali, (3) 
Shengaon, (4) Manakapur, (5) 
Babupeth, (6) Dhanora, (7) 
Durgapur, (8) Marda, (9) 
Visapur, (10) Chichpalli, (11) 
Ballarpur Power Station Colony, 
(12) Dudholi, (13) Manors, 
n4) Kothari, (15) Tohgaon, 

(16) Sonapur Deshpande, 

(17) R3joli, (18)Chikhli, 

(19) Vyahad Bk., (20) Saoli, 
(21) Chimdha, (22) Chichala, 
(23) Rajgadh, (24) Keljhar, (25) 
Pombhurna, (26) Dabgaon 
Makta, (27)Bhejgaon, (28) Chan- 
dapur, (29) Jibgaon, (30) Du¬ 
dholi, (31) Nilsani Pethgaon, 
(32) Bembal, (33) Nand- 

gaon, ( 34 ) Govardhan, (35) 
Nawegaon More, (36) Ganpur, 
(37) Borgaon, (38) Ghatkul, 
(39) Karanji, (40) Vithalwada, 

(41) Bhangaram Talodhi, 

(42) Dhaba, (43) Chintal Dhaba, 
(44) Chiroli. 
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Sub-offices 

Combined 

Sub-offices 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) Warora 

(1) Warora .. 

(2) Chimur 

(2) Chimur .. 

(3) Neri 

(3) Neri 

(4) Bhadravati 

(4) Bhadravati 


Name of tahsil 


( 1 ) 


Branch oflices 
(4) 


Warora 


GadhchiroH 


(1) Gadhchi- 
roli. 

(2) Chamurshi 


(1) Gadhchi- 
roli. 

(2) Chamurshi 


Brahmapuri 


(1) Brahma¬ 
puri. 

(2) Nagbhir 

(3) Sindewahi 

(4) Talodhi 

(5) Nawargaonl 


(1) Brahma¬ 
puri. 

(2) Nagbhir 

(3) Sindewahi 

(4) Talodhi 

(5) Nawargaon 


(1) Nagrai, (2) Waghanakh, (3) 
Chikani, (4) Dongargaon, (5) 
Madheli Bk., (6) Soit, (7) Pan- 
zurni, (8) Kasarbodi, (9) Tem- 
bhurda, (10) Shegaon Bk., (II) 
Ashta, (12) Chandankheda, (13) 
Viloda, (14) Chargaon, (15) 
Khadsangi, (16) Sawargaon, (I 7) 
Masai Bk., (18) Kewada Mokasa 
(19) Palasgaon, (20) Bhisi, (21) 
Sathgaon, (22) Shankarpur, (23) 
Jambhulghat, (24) Doma, (25) 
Naotala, (26) Nandori, (27) Don¬ 
gargaon, f28) Pirli, (29) Chora, 
(30) Moharli, (31) Patala, 

(32) Kondha, (33) Majari 
Colliery, (34) Pipri, (35) Kach- 
rala, (36)Ghodpeth, (37) Barvha, 

(38) Sakhara Rajapuf, (39) 
Sagara, (40) Scmbal, (41) 
Anandwan, (42) Shegaon Kh., 
(43) Salori, (44) Moharli, (45) 
Shirpur, (46) Jamgaon Komti, 
(47) Bhatala. 

(I) Koregaon, (2) Rural, (3) Ko- 
kadi, Wasala, (5) Wairagad, 
(6) Delanwadi, (7) Bhakrandi, 
(8) Waghala, (9) Moushi 
Khamb, (10) Kurkheda, (II) 
Purada, (12) Malewada, (13) 
Rangi, (14) Mohali, (15) Dha- 
nora, (16) Mcndhatola, (17) 
Pendhari, (18) Porla, (19) Saka- 
ra, (20) Amirza, (21) Gilgaon, 
(22) Ambeshioni, (23) Yeoli, 
(24) Potegaon, (25) Bhendala, 
(26) Gilagaon, (27) Talodhi 
Mokasa, (28) Kunghada Rayat- 
wari, (29) Amgaon, (30) Kon- 
sari, (3l) Ghot, (32) Ankhoda, 

(33) Lagam, (34) Desaiganj, 
(35) Gewardha, (36) Sonsari, 
(37) Angara, (38) Deloda Bk., 

( 39 ) Gogaon, (40) Badali Tukum, 
(41) Gurwala, (42) Karwafa, 
(43) Murumgaon, (44) Lakham- 
apur alias Bori, (45) Rcgadi, 
(46) Bori, (47) Markanda, (48) 
Ashti, (49) Deulgaon, (50) 
Visora. 

(I) Mohali Mokasa, (2) Kotgaon, 
(3) Mindala, (4) Nawegaon Pan- 
dav, (5) Kirmiti Mendha, (6) 
Mousi, (7) Nanhori, (8) Arher- 
Nawargaon, (9) Pimpalgaon, 
(10) Chougan, (II) Wadhona, 
(12) Girgaon, (13) Ratnapur, 
( 14 ) Palasgaon Jat, (15) Gad- 
bori, (16) Mcholi, (17) 
Mendaki, (I 8 ) Gangalwadi, 
(19) Awalgaon, (20) Nifandra, 
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Name of tahsil 

(I) 

Suli-offices I 

(2) 

Combined 

Sub-offices 

(3) 

Branch offices 

(4) 

Brahjnapuri 

-^cont. 



(21) Palebarsa, (22) Pathari, 
(23) Bothali, (24) Kanpa, (25) 
Paharani, (26) Vilam, (27) Nar- 
doli,(26) Pardi,(29) Halda, (30) 
Mudza, (31) Gunjewahi, (32) 
Antargaon, (33) Vihirgaon, (34) 
Geora Bk., (35) Govindapur, 
(36) Balapur, (37) Kanhalgaon 
Sonuli, (38) Sawargaon, (39) 
Alewahi, (40) Sconi, (41) Sinde- 
wahi Training Centre, (42) Pet- 
gaon, (43) Nimgaon. 

Rajura 

(1) Rajura 

(2) Manikgadh 

(1) Rajura 

(2) Manikgadh 

(1) Korpana, (2) Kodsi Bk., (3) 
Seraj Bk., (4) Antargaon Bk., 
(5) Bhoyegaon, (6) Nandgaon, 
(7) Bakhardi, (8) Nanda, (9) 
Chandur, (10) Dewada, (11) 
Charli, (12) Gowri, (13) 

Pandhar Pouni, (14) Warur, 
(15) Vihirgaon, (16) Wirur, (17) 
Chincholi Bk., (18) Sasti, (19) 
Chunala. 

Sironcha ,, 

(1) Slironcha 

(1) Sironcha 

1 

(1) Jarawandi, (2) Kasansur, (3) 
lialewara, (4) Ghotsur, (5) Yeta- 
palli, (6) Elgur, (7) Indaram, 
(8) Dewalmarri, (9) Regunta 

Malgujari, (10) Ankisa, (11) 
Asaralli, (12) Janampalli Waste 
Land, (13) Dechali, (14) Muya- 
boinapeta, (15) Kamalapur, (16) 
Rajagaon, (17) Knndali, (18) 
Bhamaragad, (19) Perimili. 
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Realising the importance of the radio as a medium of com- community 
mnnication, the Government of Maharashtra introduced the Radio Sets. 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme in this district also. 

Under this scheme the Directorate of Publicity provides radio 
-sets to rural institutions like grampanchayats, public libraries 
and municijialitics. The Directorate not only installs the sets 
but also provides for their maintenance and servicing. Dry 
batteries are provided to the battery radio sets. 


The community radio sets are meant exclusively for the use 
of the pidilic and the parties concerned are required to tune 
radio programmes relayed from .the All India Radio, and 
especially the programmes for the villagers and workers. 

For the installation of a community radio set the parties con¬ 
cerned are required to contribute Rs. 150 for an electric set and 
Rs. 170 for a batteiy set. In addition, they have to contribute 
Rs. 60 for maintenance which is inclusive of provision for 
battery and radio licence fee. 
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The radio licences issued during the year 1966 ( 1-1-1966 to 
31-12-1966) were as followsi : — 

(1) Domestic broadcast receiving licences, 1,428. 

(2) Commercial broadcast receiving licences 31. 


(3) Concessional broadcast receiving licences 35. 

(4) Demonstration broadcast receiving licences 2. 


(5) Possession broadcast receiving licences 3. 



CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

The economic activity in. the district covers various ch apter 8. 
IMPORTANT ASPECTS such as agiiculture, industry, banking, com- Miscellaneous 
merce, trade and transport, etc,, which do not exhaust all its Occupations. 

. , , iNTROmiCTION. 

branches. These have been dealt with in the loregoing chapters. 

However, some occupations coming under the category of mis¬ 
cellaneous occupations and which have a bearing on the economy 
of the district are not covered by them. Though it is not 
possible to discuss all such occupations in detail, in this chapter 
it is proposed to describe a few of them. However, those occu¬ 
pations which hardly contribute anything to the district eco¬ 
nomy except supporting a few families have not been incoi- 
porated in this chapter. 

A few of these occupations have sprung up recently and a few 
have changed form with the passage of time. The occupations 
such as flour milling, bicycle repairing which have technical bias 
were non-existent in the past. The grinding wheel has been 
replaced by a fiotir mill. With the passage of time the change 
is witnessed in the form of such occupations as hair cutting, 
laundering, etc. The saloons were unknown and the barber, a 
halutedar moving from house to house, was a common sight. 

Similarly, the washermen used to collect clothes and work in 
their own primitive manner. 

With a view to obtaining a broad picture of such occupations 
in the district, a sample survey was conducted at Chandrapur, 

Bhandak, Balllarshah, Warora, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir. Wadsa and 
Bhadravati. These occupations were hotels and restaurants, 
tailoring, pan-bidi shops, hair cutting, laundering, bicycle 
repairing, frame making, flour mills and basket making. The 
data collected pertained to the salient features of these occupa¬ 
tions such as accessories, tools and equipment, capital' require¬ 
ments, production, marketing, finance, income, pattern of ex¬ 
penditure, etc. The details that follow regarding these occupa¬ 
tions are mainly based on the findings of the survey. 

The following table gives the number of persons employed in 
different occupations in Chandrapur district in 1961. 
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TABLE No. 1 

Number of Persons engaged in Different Occupations in the 
YEAR 1961 (Chandrapur District). 



Total 

Men 

Women 

Manufacturing of beverages 

98 

97 

1 

Production of bread, biscuits, cake and other 
bakery products. 

13 

13 

•• 

Production of rice, atta, flour, etc,, by milling, 
dehusking and processing of crops and food- 
grains. 

1,408 

1,033 

375 

Production of sweet-meat and condiments, muri, 
murhi, chira, khoi, cocoa, chocolate, toffee, 
lozenze. 

776 

554 

222 

Making of textile garments including rain-coats 
and headgear. 

3,466 

3,036 

430 

Manufacture of shoes and other leather foot-wear 

2,401 

2,221 

180 

Public service in Police 

946 

942 

4 

Public service in administrative departments 
and offices of Central Government, 

181 

178 

3 

Public service in administrative departments and 
offices of quasi-Government organisations, 
municipalities, local boards, etc. 

882 

771 

III 

Public service in administrative departments and 
offices of State Government, 

4,034 

3,944 

110 

Religious and allied services rendered by pandit, 
priest, preceptor, fakir, monk. 

402 

361 

41 

Legal services rendered by barrister, advocate, 
solicitor, mukteer, pleader, mukurie, munshi. 

no 

109 

1 

Recreation services rendered by cinema houses 
by exhibition of motion pictures. 

89 

87 

2 

Services rendered to households .such as those by 
domestic servants, cooks. 

1,497 

742 

755 

Services rendered by hotels, boarding houses, 
eating houses, cafes, restaurants and similar 
other organisations to provide lodging and 
boarding facilities. 

983 

920 

63 

Laundry services .. .. .. .. 

2,190 

1,135 

1,055 

Hair dressing .. .. . 

1,887 

1,886 

I 


During the early decades' of this century hotels and restaurants 
were almost non-existent in the district excepting a very few at 
Chandrapur, It is only recently that the hotelling^ business has 
flourished. As per the 1961 Census 983 persons including 920 
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men and 63 women were employed in services rendered by 
hotels, boarding houses, eating houses, cafes, restaurants and 
similar other organisations to provide lodging and boarding 
facilities. Now every big village in the district has a tea shop. 
The growth in the catering business could mainly be attributed 
to the changing socio-economic conditions such as industrialisa¬ 
tion, break-up of the joint family system, migration of popula¬ 
tion from rural to urban areas, etc. 

The establishments coming under this category differed in 
size. A few, mostly in rural areas, served only tea and were a 
one man establishments while a few others of a considerable 
size had a large clientele. These establishments generally served 
snacks besides meals to the customers. Many of them in the 
district headquarters were owned and managed by Udipis and 
Punjabis. Besides, there were other hotels controlled and 
owned by Rajasthanis and Maharashtrians. 

The husine's in most of the cases was not hereditary and was 
run on a proprietary basis. The establishments rarely approach¬ 
ed a bank for their capital requirements, their main source of 
finance being relatives and friends and at times indigenous 
money-lenders. I’he rate of interest in the case of the former 
was found to be .appreciably low. 

Some of these restaurants served tea exclusively while some 
combined other beverages with tea. A few of them also served 
eatables. Some even .served meals either on full plate or on rice 
plate system. These shops were generally located near the motor 
stand, the railway station, the market place as they provided 
them with a good clientele, the places being most frequented. 
The urban establishments which generally gave an agreeable 
appearance served a variety of eatables. Many establishments 
also served milk products. The furniture of such establish¬ 
ments consisted of chairs, tables and cupboards, mirrors, etc. 

The materials required for the occupation comprised rice, 
wheat, gram flour, rava (semolina), vanaspati, edible oils, condi¬ 
ments and spices, vegetables such as tomatoes, onions, potatoes, 
chillis, tea leaf and dust, sugar, milk, coffee and a number of 
such articles besidc^s fuel. The extent of consumption of these 
articles was commensurate with the size of the establi.shmenl 
and the volume of turnover. The expenditure incurred on these 
items by big establishments in urban areas was Rs. 1,500 pei 
year as compared to similar establishments in rural -areas in case 
of which it was Rs. 600 per year. 

The use of benches as furniture was a very common sight ir 
a rural hotel. In urban hotels, their place was taken by chain 
and tables. Generally decorative mirrors were seen hung oi 
fitted in some shops that were well established in business 
Some of them were well equipped even with radio-sets placet 
generally very close to the counter and blaring cine-music fo] 
most of the time. However the furniture was of a simple desigr 
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CHAPTERS, and not kept in proper repair. Utensils to prepare, store and 
MisceUaneous ^’crve the stuff fresh and dry, and cheap crockery were barely 
Occupations, enough to meet the requirements. Costly crockery and furni- 
Hotels and ture were a rare sight. The amount locked up in tools and 
Restaurants, equipment varied from a few hundred rupees in case of small 
hotels in rural areas to about two thousands in case of the urban 
areas. 

The capital requirements of the establishments were for fixed 
and working capital. Fixed capital was invested in tools and 
equipment and in a few cases in the hotel premises owned by 
the proprietors. Working capital represented the money spent 
towards the purchase of raw materials and buying of accessories 
and towards meeting the expenditure of a recurring nature 
including wages. The amount locked up in fixed capital was 
fairly limited as tools and equipment were of ordinary quality 
purchased with a view to keeping the business going. The 
dishes provided were of a cheap and common variety. Many of 
these establishments had a limited turnover requiring limited 
working capital. 

Many a time, an establishment was a one man show the same 
person preparing and serving as also keeping accounts. This 
was especially so in the rural areas. Some hotels had to employ 
cooks and waiters to serve the customers and boys to clean 
tables, wash utensils, crockery, floors, etc. The number of em¬ 
ployees in such establishment varied with its size. A cook was 
generally paid more, his job being a skilled one. The cook in a 
medium hotel in the urban areas was paid about Rs. SO per 
month as against Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 paid to other workers. Besides 
the emoluments, the workers were given snacks and tea twice or 
thrice a day. In many hotels they were served with meals also. 
They had no guarantee of continuity of employment as also no 
fixed hours of work. In most of the places they had to sweat 
since early hours bf the morning till late at night. 

The menus in most of these restaurants were limited to snacks 
and hot and cold drinks. Those situated near a motor stand or 
a bazar or a cinema house could afford to serve various types of 
dishes on account of good clientele. Many people in the urban 
areas took food in hotels and this gave an assured demand to 
those hotels which served food. However, in case of establish¬ 
ments in a small village or located by the roadside the condi¬ 
tions were not encouraging because of the limited clientele. 

The income of these establishments depended upon the total 
turnover as in the case of other occupations. The business was 
brisk during fairs or bazar days etc,, while it slackened during 
the rainy season. The maximum and minimum net income of 
big establishments was found to vary between Rs. 400 and 
Rs, 1,000 per month. The same for the medium hotels and 
restaurants was placed at between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 per month. 
It was found to be below Rs. 200 in case of small establishments. 
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The main items of expenditure for these establishments were 
raw materials, trages and miscellaneous items including rent. 
The average expenditure of big hotels in the district on raw 
materials was placed at Rs. 600 per month, on wages Rs. 200 per 
month and on miscellaneous items inclusive of rent, Rs. 125 per 
month giving a. total of Rs. 925 per month. The figures of 
expenditure on the same items in respect of medium and small 
establishments were placed at Rs. 350, Rs. 150, Rs. 90 giving a 
total of Rs. 590 and Rs. 250, Rs. 120 and Rs. 60 giving a total of 
Rs. 430, respectively. 

Thus it could be said that the establishments get a good 
margin of profit. However, they were not properly managed 
and did not reach the modern standards of decency and cleanli¬ 
ness. With a gradual improvement in the economic conditions 
of the district, the occupation is sure to make a headway in the 
years to come. 

Tailoring is an old occupation and a tailor is an indispensable 
unit of society. Though independent tailoring shops may not 
be found in all tire villages of the district, a group of two or 
three small villages do have a tailor. A few of the tailors add 
to their income by selling ready-made clothes while some supple¬ 
ment the same by taking to agriculture. However, a majority 
of them have to depend upon their main profession for their 
livelihood. Most of the tailors in the rural areas do not possess 
the skill of their urban counterparts and are content to stitch 
ordinary apparel like bodices, pyjamas, etc. They, however, 
lead a precarious life due to their meagre earnings. On the 
other hand the position is different in urban areas. With 
changing fashions and changes in modes of dress, tailors in the 
urban areas have come to acquire an important position in the 
social framework, They are generally skilled In stitching 
shirts, pants, etc., among other garments including ladies’ wear. 
Many a time, they have specialised in stitching clothes of men, 
women or children, 

Figures in table No, 1 show that the occupation attracts a 
good number of persons. With increasing demand for skilled 
tailoring services the income of the tailors, at least in the urban 
areas, has gone up. However, tailors have to adapt themselves 
to the changing circumstances and to learn new fashions. The 
tailoring shops were found to be situated mostly in busy and 
populated localities where they could attract good business. 

The accessories that are mainly required for the occupation 
include thread, buttons, needles, canvas cloth, marking pencils, 
etc. The cost of accessories varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 depend¬ 
ing upon the business on hand. Generally these accessories are 
obtained from the local market. 

A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a stool or a chair, low 
board (big pat) and a measuring tape are the important items of 
tools and equipment of n tailoring shop. A small tailoring shop 
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generally had only one sewing machine. The medium sized 
tailoring shops have more than one sewing machines besides a 
cupboard to keep stitched clothes. There are no big shops any¬ 
where in the district. The medium shops had one table for 
cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for keeping stitched clothes 
and cloth and a bench or a chair or a stool for customers to sit. 
Of the tools and equipment a sewing machine costs between 
Rs. 300 and Rs. 700. The tailors sometimes purchased the 
machine on instalment basis or got it on hire-purchase. The 
pair of scissors and a measuring tape cost about Rs. 10. 

Generally in rural areas the tailor works single handed and 
does the job of cutting and stitching. He goes from house to 
house and collects orders and cloth, stitches the clothes accord¬ 
ingly and delivers the stitched clothes to the customers. How¬ 
ever the position in this respect is different in ui;ban areas. In 
urban areas the customers go to the tailors’ shops, place their 
orders and collect the stitched clothes from them on a fixed date 
of delivery. In a small shop it is the tailor who carries out all 
the work himself. In medium and big establishments, however, 
the job of cutting which requires skill, as they generally cater 
to a special type of the clientele, the proprietor himself under¬ 
takes this principal job and leaves the rest to other skilled and 
semi-skilled paid workers. The servants are generally paid on 
piece rate basis and in rare cases on .salary basis. During the 
brisk season, that is from October to May, the tailors in these 
establishments have to work throughout the day. The servants 
in these shops are paid each about Rs, 75 per month. In rural 
areas the tailor hardly gets about Rs. 25 to R&. 30 per month. 

Shirts, pants, trousers, bu.sh-shiirts, waist-coalts, blouses and 
bodice are the usual kerns of stitching. The stitching charges 
differ from item to item and from tailor to tailor depending 
upon the personal skill and ability of the tailor. 

The output of work of a tailor depends upon the situation oi 
a shop, whether in a central place or otherwise and his personal 
ability to satisfy the customers. In villages, normally, the 
tailors’ output of work" is comparatively small, going up, how 
ever, during festivals, fairs, holidays and marriage season. The 
tailor bn such occasions earns anywhere between Rs. 4 and Rs. (: 
per day. In the urban areas his earnings range between Rs. E 
and Rs. 10 per day. Adjusting his expenditure to the gross 
income the tailor is generally left with a net income of ahoul 
Rs. 100 per month. Sometimes a tailor in urban areas was fount 
to add to his income by allotting a small portion of his business 
establishment for the sale of cloth to his customers. 

The habit of chewing pan is common in this district as in othei 
districts. Pan which was chewed in the past due to its mcdicina' 
gains is chew 9 d today more out of fashion than anything else 
and even women and children are found to enjoy the delicacy 
of it. 
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Pan-bidi shops have now become a common sight even- in rural CHAPTER 8, 
parts of the district. In urban areas these shops are generally Miscellaneous 
located near hotcds and restaurants, cinema houses, railway occupations, 
stations, bus stations, bazars, etc. They are also seen at all the Pan-bidi 
important street corners. These shops sell prepared pans, bidis. Shops. 
cigarettes, match-^hoxes, etc. Some of them even sell articles of 
daily use such as agarbntti, soap, tooth paste and powder and 
some patent medicines like Aspro and Anacin. Shops selling 
loose betel-leavc:s, betel-nuts, tobacco, i.e., ingredients of pan 
besides other things, are also not rare. 

Betel-leaves, Ijetel-nuts, tobacco leaves and powder, lime, 
catechu, cloves, cardamom, copra, sweet fennel, etc., are the main 
items required for making pan. The extent of sale of these 
articles depends u[)on the size of the shop. The average expen¬ 
diture of a shop on these articles comes to Rs. 10 per day in case 
of big shop.s and Rs. 3 per day in case of small ones. Generally 
all these shops are managed by the owners themselves, only a 
shop or two etnployring a servant. 

The equipment of these shops comprises a shelf or two besides 
a few brass or stainless steel vessels to keep different items such 
as catechu, vhuna (lime), etc., a big plate to keep betel-leaves 
and a bucket to store water to be sprinkled on betel-leaves to 
keep them fresh, s. pair of scissors and a nut cracker. Many a 
time mirrors are also fixed in a shop as also a few picture frames 
as items of decoration. A few shops have radio sets. The daily 
turnover of these shops depends upon the location as well as the 
quality of the. rr.iaterial served. Generally it ranges between 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 15 per day. This gives the shops a net income of 
between Rs. 90 and Rs. 170 per month. The business is brisk 
during festivals, fairs, etc. 

Like the tailor, tliie barber is an indispensable unit of society Hair-cuttino. 
and occupies a safe place in spite of the gradually increasing 
mechanisation in every field of social life. In the past the posi¬ 
tion of a rural barber was very distinct as compared to his urban 
counterpart but today barring a few exceptions only a marginal 
distinction can be drawn between the two. In a few villages the 
barHIr is still a hahitedar where he moves from house to house 
or opens up his improvised shop near about the village chawdi. 

Such sights are, however, uncommon and even in villages a 
miniature saloon in a tin-shed could easily be located. 

In cities and towns although a few of the barbers move from 
house to house, a number of them either set up their shops or 
are employed in hair-cutting saloons. In the survey it was found 
that most of the establishments were both owned and managed 
by the owners themselves and it was their principal means of 
livelihood. Excepting in case of those who have taken up the 
profession anew, the occupation was a hereditary one. 

Aesthetic sense was conspicuous by its absence in the arrange¬ 
ment of these establishments irrespective of the fact that a few 
A-179—33-A. 
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were equipped with a sufficient number of tools, mirrored walls, 
chairs with fans and radio sets in few cases. 


As could be seen from table No. 1, according to the Census of 
1961 a total of 1,887 persons including one woman was engaged 
in the occupation. 

The minimum tools and equipment required to start the 
occupation consist of a pair of scissors, one or two razors and a 
pair of cropping machines. The tools and equipment of an 
itinerant barber cost between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. In urban hair- 
cutting saloons, the equipment consists of cushioned chairs, 
mirrors, fans, etc. The tools used are also of better quality. 
The cost of tools and equipment which depends upon the size of 
an establishment varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. In urban 
areas the owners try to give the shop a good appearance by 
providing it with picture frames, tube lights, radio set, etc. 

Besides the fixed capital invested in the shop and the purchase 
of tools and equipment, the working capital consists of the 
amount required for the maintenance of tools and equipment, 
for buying accessories and for paying the wages of the employees, 
if any. The capital is generally raised from ones own resources 
or is borrowed from friends and relatives. Generally these shops 
spend about Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 on rawmaterials per month. 

The accessories of a village barber consist of a shaving soap 
and water arid a razor. He barely needs cosmetics. The acces¬ 
sories of those in towns and cities comprise better tools such as 
cropping machines, a good mirror in a few cases and cosmetics 
such as snow, a quality soap, face powder and hair oil. The 
expenditure of the itinerant barbers does not go beyond Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 10 during a month. Many of the establishments in urban 
areas nowadays use some disinfectants like dettol, etc. The 
expenditure in the case of urban establishments varies between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 depending upon the business and size of an 
estaDushment, Almost all the accessories arc purchased in the 
local market. ^ 


Though these shops are open throughout the day they are 
more busy during morning hours. The itinerant barber starts 
to work early in the morning and works till about mid-day. 
His income varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 per month. In the 
case of hair-cutting saloons in urban areas the charges are gene- 
ral y fixed by the union. In these saloons, where a kara^ir ox a 
skilled worker is employed, he is generally paid on piece rate 
basis and his earnings come to about Rs. 75 per month Of the 
nine shops mrveyed only one was found to be employing a paid 

"" income of between 

Rs. 80 and Rs. 200 depending upon the size of the establishment 
location, etc. ’ 


In rural areas a few of the barbers were found to possess a 
small agricultural holding. This provided them with a small 
supplementary income. In many cases the women folk of the 
A-179—33-B. 
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family were found to be working on daily wages as farm workers 
to augment their meagre income. 

The establishments coming under this category can be classi¬ 
fied into two distinct groups, viz., dhobis and laundry shops. 
Dhobis generally move from house to house, collect the clothes, 
wash and iron them and then deliver them back to the customers. 
In the case of laundry shops, however, the customers themselves 
go to the shops, give the clothes for washing or ironing or both 
and collect the same from the shops on a specified date. How¬ 
ever, establi.shrnents of this type are- found only in towns like 
Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Wadsa, Ballarshah, etc. The 
third kind of shops rarely witnessed in the district do not under¬ 
take washing of clothes but* they just do the job of ironing. 
The establishments coming under the second group also under¬ 
take the work of dry-cleaning, dyeing and darning. 

The dhobis who collect the clothes moving from house to house 
go to the river or stream or a well and wash the clothes, iron 
them and deliver them to the customers, the whole process taking 
about six davs because the boiling of clothes in water known as 
“bhatti lavane" takes place only once in a week in the case, of 
most of the establishments. Naturally almost all the members 
of a family work and hardly any outside labour is employed. 
A small portion of dhobi’s tenement is utilised for this purpose. 
The main articles i-equired for washing clothes are soap, washing 
soda, bleaching powder, tinopal, and indigo whereas charcoal 
and fuel arc required for ironing and steaming clothes. A table 
for ironing clothes and a rack for keeping them are, the only 
items of furniture. Generally an establishment maintains about 
two to three irons worked on coal and the whole equipment of 
a dhobi costs about Rs. 200. While men undertake the work of 
collecting clothes from customers and ironing them, women help 
in washing and children do petty jobs like drying clothes. The 
dhobis are paid about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 for 100 clothes and their 
earnings amount to Rs. 70 to Rs. 120 per month. 

Laundry shops in urban areas try to maintain a good appear¬ 
ance. Generally they do not wash the clothes but they employ 
dhobis for the purpose either on a monthly basis or on a contract 
basis. They do the ironing in the shops and deliver the clothes 
to the cu.stomcrs. Clothes are also separately allotted for ironing. 

The equipment of these shops consists of glass cupboards, chairs, 
and tables for ironing. The expenses on tools and equipment 
vary between Rs. 500 and Rs. 800. They generally pay 'dhobis 
at the rate of Rs. 12 to Rs. IS per 100 clothes and Rs. 8 for iron¬ 
ing. Generally ironing is done in the shops by the employees 
who are paid about Rs. 60 per month. Rent for the premises 
also constitutes an item of expenditure amounting to between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 50 per month depending upon the size, the loca¬ 
tion and the turnover of the shop. 

Some of the laundries provide for special washing and urgent 
delivery for which they charge double their usual rates. 
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The total monthly turnover of the laundries varies between 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 500, their monthly income varying between 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 300. 

The use of cycles could be traced to the early forties of this 
century and today the bicycle has become the vehicle of a 
common man. It can be seen even in the remote villages. It is 
a ready and a convenient means of transport and docs not need 
much capital or recurring expenditure. 

An increase in the use of bicycles has brought about a num¬ 
ber of cycle-repairing shops both in the urban and tbe rural 

areas of the district. Besides repairing cycles, these shops sell 
spareparts of cycles. At times they also sell cycles and do the 
business of giving cycles on hire for which they generally keep 
four to five cycles. 

The fixed capital is invested in the purchase of bicycles and 
spareparts and other. tools and equipment. The tools and 
equipment of a cycle-repairing shop consist of spanners of vari¬ 
ous sizes, nuts, screws, cycle pumps, articles required to remove 
puhctute, etc. One or two benches, a table and a petromax are 
also found in almost every cycle-repairing shop. 

The cost of tools and equipment in case of all the shops 

surveyed varied between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000. Generally the 
shops were managed by the owners with the aid of family mem¬ 
bers. However, in two of the shops, three outside labourers were 
employed and they were paid Rs. 200 in aggregate by way of 
wages. Their fixed capital investment ranged to about Rs. 750 
for a small shop and Rs. 4,500 for a big shop. The fixed or 
working capital in the case of all! the shops was provided by the 
owners and was not borrowed. 

Almost all the shops were located in rented premises and their 
rental charges ranged between Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 per month. 
The shops were generally found near the bazar or the motor- 
stand. 

The net income of an average cycle shop varied between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 per month. These shops ejenerally charged 
Re. 0.15 per hour for hiring a bicycle. Re. 0.15 for removing 
puncture and Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 for overhauling. During the rainy 
season when the commercial activities subside and agricultural 
activities begin the business of these shops showed a decline. 
During the rest of the year the shops were.kept thoroughly busy. 
Generally, a cycle-repa'ring shop also undertakes repairing of 
stoves, petromaxes, etc. 

A few shoos of photo-frame makers are found in Chandrapur 
and Ballarsbah towns. They are generally found in a busy loca¬ 
lity, requiring a small accommodation and managed by the pro¬ 
prietor. The tools and equipment required for the occupation 
consist of a small hammer, nails, a pair of scissors, etc. Plywood 
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sheets, glass sheets, pictures, etc., comprise the raw materials. CHAPTER 8. 
The raw matenajs are obtained from the local market. - 

Miscellaneous 

It requires a small capital mvestment of about Rs. 60. The Occupations, 
working capital depended upon the business undertaken and Frame-Making. 
besides, included rental charges which did not go beyond Rs. 12 
per month. Their average net income was about Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 75 per month. 

The frame makers were not found to be relying upon the 
technique and methods of decor used by their counterparts in 
big cities and rov/ns. Though the prospects for the occupation 
could not be rated as very bright the changing outlook of the 
people even in a district like Chandrapur offers considerable 
scope for the development of this business. 

The occupation is of a recent origin and though not as diversi- 
r- , . , j • j •' v° j- - £ Flour-millino. 

bed as in urban areas has made inroads into the distant parts of 

the district. Grinding of grain by women with grinding wheels 

in their own houses at day-break was a common sight till very 

recently. This has become very rare today apd in most cases 

grinding of grains is done in the flour mills which have become 

a common feature of urban and rural life. The flour mills are 

operated on oil engines in rural areas and on electric power in 

towns, provided the latter is available. In rural areas two or 

three villages have a flour mill in common. The flour mills are 

mostly located in busy localities or near the market places. The 

machinery of a Hour mill consists of electric motors, or oil 

engines and grinders. It costs between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 3,500 

approximately, A flour mill needs a number of small tools for 

repairs. They include wrenches, hammers, files, jacks and so on 

and cost about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. The repairing charges for 

sharpening the grinders, etc., per year come to between Rs. 200 

and Rs. 400. The capital required for the occupation was mostly 

raised by the proprietors from their own resources. 

Almost all the establishments are housed in rented premises, 
the rent varying Iretween Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 per month. The 
charges for the use of power depend upon the size of the 
establishment and the turnover of business. Generally the 
establishments are managed by the owners with the aid of 
family members. In a few cases the establishment engaged a 
salaried employee W'ho was paid about Rs. 50 per month. The 
average income of these flour mills varies between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 250 per month. 

Their business is more or less steady throughout the year. 

However, it is brisk during holidays such as diwali, holi, etc., on 
market days and during the marriage season. 

In conclusion it may be said that though the flour mills offered 
a boon in disguise to the housewives, it necessarily deprived the 
women-folk of an essential exercise. 
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Goldsmiths are found in almost all the villages and towns. 
They prepare silver and gold ornaments. In rural areas the 
goldsmiths once served as balutedars.. However, that system is 
not in vogue any more. 


The tools of a goldsmith consist of an anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and nails for ornamental work, 
drilling machine, cupboards, etc. The cost of these tools varies 
between Rs. 400 and Rs. 500. 


The old District Gazetteer of Chanda published in 1909 has the 
following to say about the condition of goldsmiths at that time. 

' Chandrapur city contains some forty families of gold and 
silversmiths, but there is really very little to say about the 
local industry, which only receives a few cursory notices in 
Mr. Nunn’s monograph on the gold and silver ware of the 
Central Provinces. The people regard ornaments primarily in 
the light of a portable savings bank and do not care to pay for 
artistic workmanship when the ultimate destination of their 
jewels may not improbably be the melting pot. The work of 
Telugu craftsmen does however make some pretensions to artis¬ 
tic merit, and in grace and lightness far surpasses that of the 
ordinary sonar of the Central Provinces. Head ofnaments, 
called rakhris, made with a base of gold and a top of silver and 
fitted up with lac in the centre, arc popular among both Telugus 
and Marathas. It would be impossible to enumerate the count¬ 
less varieties pf other ornaments. Most of the gold and silver¬ 
smiths are compelled to eke out their living by also working in 
baser metals ; not to be reduced to this necessity gives a certain 
social distinction; the Sonar’s position as a pawn-broker also, as 
is well-known, gives him an opportunity of making money in 
various ways which will not bear too close a scrutiny and often 
brings him into contact with the police. Sonars, Panchals and 
Kamsaliwars are the castes occupied in the gold and silver, craft 
of this District: the last named are a Telugu caste who ape 
Brahmanical customs and are anxious to be called Vishwa 
Brahmans. Some local ware was sent to the Delhi Exhibition ’. 


Goldsmiths in rural areas can rarely prepare thin, fine and 
skilled articles as the accent is more on savings in the form of 
the yellow metal. Their business is brisk during the marriage 
season, fairs and festivals. The ornaments generally prepared 
by them consist of a necklace, bangles, ear-rings, ring, etc. 
Sunanda har, bakul har, lappha, etc., are more in vogue today. 

However, the goldsmiths have lost much of their business due 
to the Gold Control Order issued recently by the Government of 
India. Many of them have been thrown out of employment. 
The Government have extended all possible help in establishing 
them in other avenues of employment. 

Prior to the issue of the Gold Control Order, the goldsmiths 
in rural areas used to earn between Rs. lOO and Rs. 125 per month, 
depending upon the orders received from the customers which 
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in themselves depended upon his skill as well as honesty judged 
by the people. I’he raw material required by goldsmiths includ¬ 
ed gold, silver and copper and these were generally locally 
obtained. 

The goldsmiths in urban areas used to get work from the 
sarafs. The goldsmiths were paid either on daily wages or on 
piece-rate basis. Their monthly earnings were placed between 
Ks. 150 and Rs. 200. Even before the issue of the Gold Control 
Order, the prohibitive cost of the yellow metal coupled with 
the rising cost of living had reduced orders for 'ornaments placed 
with them to a consiiierable extent. 

With growing health consciousness among the people as a 
result of Western education, the medical profession has grown 
in status and the; earnings of medical practitioners have gone up 
considerably. This is also due to the low propordon of doctors 
to the enure population of the district which is placed at one 
doctor for 24,761 persons. The number of doctors in the district 
rose from 23 in lyfO to 27 in 1956 and to 50 in 1961. However, 
people take advantage of the medical and public health facili¬ 
ties provided by the Government, the Zilla Parishad, and the 
municipalities and other social service organisations. The 
medical profession includes besides practitioners, compounders, 
nurses, midwives, etc. 

Advocates are found only at tahsil places and the district 
place. On an average people in this profession earn a good 
income and live comfortably. They arc also found to participate 
in or lead social organizations. There are 110 legal practitioners 
in the district as per the 1961 Census. Their earnings range 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 600 per month. Litigation due to 
recent land legislation keeps most of the lawyers busy especially 
those who ha\'e specialised on the civil side. The lawyers are 
assisted by clerks, petition-writers, assistants etc. 

As per the Census of 1961, the number of State Government 
employees including those now working under the Zilla Parishad 
is ^000. The number of persons including teaching staff in 
technical schools and colleges is 103 and that in other schools 
and colleges 4,287. The number of persons grouped under 
‘ religious and allied services rendered by pandit, priest, precep¬ 
tor, fakir, monk ’ stood at 402 of whom 264 were from rural 
areas and 138 from urban areas. 

The Cen.sus of Government employees was taken in the dis¬ 
trict in the year 1961. Accordingly Government employees in 
the district were 5,860 in number. The percentages of persons 
employed, in class I, II, III and IV were 0.19, 2.01, 83.62 and 
14.18, respectively. Out of the total employees in the district, the 
percentage of .52.37 is among the pay range of Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 
but the percentage of the total empluments paid to the em¬ 
ployees under this category, works out to 37.63 per cent which 
is higher than all the pay ranges. 
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The 1961 Census puts the number of domestic servants at 
1,49/ With a ratio of one tor 8Z7 souls. 

the domestic servants in the urban areas could be classitied 
into two distinct groups viz., tull time servants wtio have to do 
every Kind of worK and those wno are employed tor performing 
certain speahc jobs such as washing ot clothes and cleaning oi 
utensils. Ihose employed as lull time servants are paid between 
Ks. 3U and Rs. 50 individually besides meals, clothing and 
lodging. I'heir wages generally depend upon the class ot tamily 
they serve, as also upon the numoer ot people in the family. 
Those who are employed tor specific jobs serve a number of 
families. They also earn about Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month 
depending upon the number of families that they serve. 

The occupation is not new to this district. Its origin can be 
traced to the advent of the British regime in the country when 
the bakeries were started mostly to cater to the needs of the 
European officers in the civil and military services. The old 
District Gazetteer of Chanda district has to say the following 
about it. “ Two bakeries which purvey European bread have 
recently been opened in the town but are patronised solely by 
Musalmans ”. 

In Chandrapur district where rice is the staple food of the 
people, the business of bakery could not thrive much in the past, 
rlowever, with the passage of time and with the changing rood 
habits ot the people coupled with the establishment ot the 
refugee camp at Chandrapur, the occupation flourished and 
many bakeries were established. There are at present 31 bakeries 
in the district. Their main products are bread, butter, cakes, 
biscuits and buns. The raw materials mainly consist of items 
such as sugar, maida (wheat flour), hydrogenated oil, etc., which 
are very costly and controlled and hence there is little scope 
for expansion of the occupation at present. The equipment 
consists of metal sheets, moulds, iron rods, vessels and big plates, 
etc. The process of manufacturing bread is not complicated. 
Wheat flour is mixed with water and thus dough is prepared, a 
ferment is added to the dough and then the dough is kept in a 
warm place to ferment. After a few hours the dough appor¬ 
tioned in suitable sizes is kept in moulds in an oven and baked 
and thus bread is prepared. As per the 1961 Census, only 
13 persons (all males) are reported working under the head 
Production of bread, biscuits, cake and other bakery products 

The development of lodging and boarding business has come 
about with the changes in the socio-economic structure which 
have taken place in recent times. The main factors responsible 
are the break-up of the joint family system, the changing food 
habits and the gradually expanding scope of trade and industry 
which has made it necespry for people to move about from 
place to place. The business is hicrative at the educational 
centres, pilgrim centres, tourist centres, places of commercial 
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importance and district places. Many a time lodging and board¬ 
ing nouses iiavL' separate establishments but they are generally 
situated cioseoy. Ine lodging and boarding houses are gene¬ 
rally Situated nearadout prominent places such as bus-stands, 
railway stations, marlcfets, etc. Almost all the lodgmg and 
boarding houses surveyed are run on proprietary basis ana are 
not hereditary in character. 

Boarding houses provide food to the customers while lodging 
houses provide the customers with a place to stay at. Both these 
services are comtiined m the case of most of the establishments. 

The accessories of a boarding house consist of food-grains, 
condiments and spices, groundnut oil, vegetable oil and vege¬ 
tables. In the establisnments where non-vegetarian food is 
served, mutton, fish and eggs are the accessories or raw materials. 
Ihe consumption of raw materials by every establishment 
depends upon the clientele that it is able to procure. In the 
case of lodging houses, many a time they serve the customers 
with hot water tor bath and tea and such other beverages even 
though they may not provide boarding facilities. In their case 
the accessories include sugar, milk and other beverages. 

The equipment of a boarding house comprises small dining 
tables, some chairs and benches, dishes, boards and pots of 
different sizes, utensils for cooking, serving and storing, etc. The 
equipment ot a lodging house consists of a few cots — iron or 
wooden, few mattresses, pillows, bed-sheets, etc. Due to the 
small clientele that they get they find it very difficult to provide 
other amenities such as radio sets, telephone, etc. Most of the 
lodging and boarding establishments in the district are either 
medium or small and their investment ranges between Rs. 800 
to Rs. 1,000. 

Besides the occupations described above there are many more 
which provide employment to a considerable number of people. 
However, they are too small to be dealt with separately. They 
comprise fruit vendors, vegetable vendors, astrologers, newspaper 
sellers, grain [larcihers, makers of mattresses and pillows, etc. 

Fruit and vegetable vendors generally do their business in the 
mandai, the Local market place. Fruit vendors are many a time 
found near the Government and other hospitals in towns. They 
bring fruits and vegetables from the nearby villages and 
sell them in the market, A few of them with big business also 
import some fruits from other places. The earnings of these 
vendors vary from Rs. 50 to Rs. '80 per month. Some of them 
supplement their earnings by working in farms and in the 
households. 

Newspaper agents generally sell all sorts of magazines and 
other periodical publications besides newspapers. The dis¬ 
tribution of newspapers is done by boys appointed for the pur¬ 
pose who are given a small commission. The earnings of these 
boys range between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 per month. 
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Making of pohas and phutanas are the main activities coming 
under this head. The district being predominantly a rice pro¬ 
ducing one, the preparation of pohas is one of the occupations 
that provide opportunities for good earnings. The upward trend 
in the prices of pohas due to increased demand and other con¬ 
trol measures has given an impetus to the occupation. 

The old Chanda District Gazetteer (1909) has the following to 
say about the occupation: — 

“A special industry of a rather peculiar type, which is con¬ 
fined to the western portion of the district, principally in the 
zamindaris and the adjoining tracts that contain plenty of 
forest, is the manufacture of pohe, a special preparation of 
rice. Mr. Hemingway gives the following account of this 
industry. The grain is prepared by tenants immediately the 
new grain is available ; the unhusked rice is hoiled directly after 
threshing, and is then pounded with the ordinary musal; in 
the pounding it becomes husked and flattened out; it is then 
roughly cleaned and is ready for consumption. It is prepared 
and exported in large quantities from the zamindaris and the 
Wairagarh pargana to both Nagpur and Hinganghat, and it is 
a most marketable commodity ; it may be eaten raw, or with 
sugar or salt according to taste and means: and it is a favourite 
food for tenants to carry about with them on long journeys, 
since it needs no further preparation. It is a bulky grain to 
export; but the dhan cannot be taken to the bazar and prepar¬ 
ed there, since a large amount of fuel is needed for its prepara¬ 
tion : and it can be made only when the grain is perfectly fresh. 
For these reasons it is prepared only in the tracts where fuel is 
cheapest, and only during the months of November and 
December. ” 



CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 

The present chapter gives a narrative of the trends in CHAPTER 9. 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE DISTRICT AS rcvealcd in the standard of Economic 
living of the people, and Ihe other aspects of the economy, viz,. Trends, 
agriculture, industries, trade and commerce, prices and wage Introduction, 
earnings. As such the chapter is divided into two sections. The 
first section deals with Standard of Living, while the second sec¬ 
tion gives an analysis of the trends in the agriculture, indus¬ 
tries, trade and commerce, communications, prices and wages. 

Seciton I— Standard of LretiJc 

It is necessary to distinguish standard of Imng fre^ standard 
of life. If the former relates to the actual material conditions 
of prosperity, the latter reflects an ideal state of that--prosperity. 

The aims of the individual or communal efforts are directed 
towards reducing the gap between the two, in short to realise tiK 
ideal. This would mean that neither the concept of standard tir 
living nor the one Of .standard of life eoulti be treated as a 
permanent state. Both change with the passage of time and 
the scientific and technological advance which add to the mate¬ 
rial prosper.’ty of the people. 

The real fact of the material .standard of the people of a parti¬ 
cular region or a district would be its economic prosperity as 
reflected in the changing monetary incomes taken in relation to 
the price level and a variety of other factors. The computation 
of the income of so small a unit as a district offers innumerable 
difficulties the main being the availability of comparable, 
adequate and correct data. This nullifies all the attempts of 
computation of district income on the same basis as the compu¬ 
tation of national or provincial income: Hence the study of 
■standard of living has to be carried out in a restricted sense 
though the importance of such a study cannot be minimized. 

The standard of living enjojred by the masses is a measure of 
the economic prosperity of the community. It depends upon a 
multiplicity of factors, such as ample natural resources, proper 
exploitation of factors of production, optimum level of population 
and the state of education of the masses. Optimum utilisation 
of the existing resources in relation to the total population is 
essential to raise the level of material comfort of the people. 

The standard of living of the people is best reflected in the 
and pattern of income and expenditure of individual families. 

The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 gives a very 
vivid account of the material conditions of the people at the 
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beginning of the twentieth century which is given below: — 

“ Taking first the land-owning and land-holding classes, 
these were classified at settlement into five 
classes according to the prescriptions of the 
Settlement Code, and the results are shown 
in the following table in the form of a percentage on the 
whole body: — 


Class 

(1) 

0 

Malguzar 

(2) 

Tenants 

(3) 

A, Prosperous .. 

53-6 

7-3 

B. Substantial 

181 

25-1 

C. In average circumstances ,. .. 

20-7 

49-3 

D. Deaply indebted. 

7-6 

17-7 

E. Indigent . 

•• 

0-6 

Total 

100-00 1 

100-00 


“The boundaries between each class are necessarily elastic, 
but the classification is sufficiently accurate for practical pur¬ 
poses, and the broad conclusion that all save 7.6 per cent, of 
the malguzari body and all save 18.3 of the tenant body are 
comfortably off, or fairly so, may be accepted. The very low 
percentage of indigent tenants is, however, deceptive, and is 
merely due to the fact that the recent bad years have practi¬ 
cally wiped out the E. Class tenant by forcing him to migrate 
or to abandon his holding. Below the tenant class and con¬ 
stantly interchanging with its lower ranks comes the body of 
field labourers, a class which the depletion of population has 
raised of recent years to comparative affluence. Ordinary 
unskilled labourers are similarly in great demand, and are 
commanding wages such as would not have entered into their 
most sanguine dreams little more than ten years ago. Finally, 
the bulk of the remaining population is composed of artizans 
and ‘base mechanicals’ practising hereditary crafts. These 
have, as will be seen in the section on Manufactures, in many 
departments gone to the wall before outside competition, and 
although numerous exceptions are to be made in favour both 
of particular occupations and of especially skilled individuals, 
this class is at present the most to be commiserated in regard 
to their material condition. They have, many of them, had to 
watch the dwindling of their earnings and to learn that hardest 
of all lessons, how to reduce their former standard of living. ” 
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“ The surroundings of the people, to western ideas bare, 
comfortless and even squalid, are pleasant enough for a race 
that neither knows nor desires anything better : indeed, with 
all is said, the average village homestead will bear comparison 
with the Scotch crofter’s hut of little more than a century ago. 
the front doors of which were regularly flanked by a noble 
dung-heap. If the Indian cultivator’s door were similarly 
adorned it would be a hopeful sign ; at present he wastes and 
misuses manure horribly. In the interior of the District, two 
distinct standards of comfort may be observed, that of the 
aboriginal tribes and that of the Maratha or Telugu ; the 
difference extending to habitation, food, clothing and luxuries. ” 

“ The Gond wants but little beyond what the jungle and the 
bari around his house will provide ; salt, liquor, some grain 
and tobacco, a minimum of clothing, iron for his axe and a 
few other simple .tools, gaudy beads for hiipself and his wife: 
give him these, and the run of the jungle, and he will ask for 
nothing more. lie loves, in fact, ‘to I've in the sun, seeking^ the 
food he eats, and pleased with what he gets.’ Incidentally it 
may be remarked that this siraplicit'/- is by no means incom¬ 
patible with good living. To say nothing of forest berries and 
‘roots of relish sweet,’ it is to be feared that many a fat buck 
finds its way into the family pot, and, even without this 
surreptitious addition, fowls, mice, and ‘such small deer’ lend 
variety, to a memi which no scruple.s of caste circumscribe. 
The Maria Gond’s house, too, in the remoter parts of the 
Zamindaris, is occasionally a very substantial erection: the 
walls are formed of barked logs laid horizontally and kept in 
position by upright posts: the interstices are daubed with 
mud, and thatch of jungle grass covers all In. Withal, the 
whole costs the builder little beyond the labour of construction. 
The normal Gond dwelling is, however, built of strong wattle, 
supported by thick posts at the four corners, the inner surface 
of the walls plastered with clay. The roof is thatched and the 
whole surrounded by a strong wattle fence within which he 
has sometimes cattle-sheds and shelter for goats, hens and 
other domestic animals. The ordinary transactions of life are 
carried out by barter, because money is scarce: this scarcity, 
does not by any means imply poverty.” 

‘‘ Among Marathas and Telugus the standard of living is 
higher, and the family budget contains more items. Houses 
cost more: an ordinary tenant will spend Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 or 
more on his house ; a malguzar Rs. 150 to Rs. 300, or, if the 
house be of brick and tiled even up to Rs. 600 or Rs. 700. 
Poor men live in houses of wattle and daub tbatched with 
grass or bamboo matting. Tiles and even corrugated iron are 
coming more generally into use, and are as elsewhere, a sign 
of wealth and progress. On food, a Brahman Malguzar would 
ordinarily spend from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 a month for a tiormal 
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On food, roughly Rs. 8 a month at the rate of two pailis 
of juari and half a paili of rice per diem ; on spices and 
condiments including salt some Re. 1=4 per mensem; on oil 
for culinary purposes 5 or 6 annas ; on kerosene oil, about 
8 annas, at the rate of a pice a day and at least Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 
a month on country liquor and tobacco. Clothes have to be 
bought once or twice a year at an expenditure of perhaps 
Rs, 20. With a little care this income is ample, but as a 
rule that care is not forthcoming, and in any case as a 
matter of principle the coolie is sure to be in debt to the 
extent of a few rupees. The personal ornaments of his wife 
would ordinarily be worth some Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. The great 
pitfalls in the way of the unthrifty are drink and the love of 
ostentation ; the former is the curse of the aboriginals and 
lower castes, while the latter appeals to all classes alike all 
over India, taking, as is well known, its most acute form in 
the expenditure on marriages on which the income of one 
or two years is often squandered in a lump. There seems 
much in the view that attributes this lavish expenditure on 
vain show to the low standard of material comfort: the 
people really know very few other ways of spending their 
money. Hosts of dependants, love of litigation, sub-division 
of inheritances are contributory causes to unthrift: all of 
these are well known, none are peculiar to the District and 
they need not therefore be emphasised. It is of more 
interest to consider what effect western civilisation has had 
or is having on raising; the standard of comfort. So far this 
influence has gone for little, outside the towns of Warora 
and Chanda, and even in those towns it has done little more 
than add a thin veneer to the old mode of living. The use 
of kerosene oil and matches is universal, but the small 
chimneyless bazar-made lamp of tin or earthenware still 
practically holds the field; the triumph of foreign cloth and 
iron has simply been gained by supplanting the local pro¬ 
ducts, and need not here be taken into consideration except 
in so far as to admit that the people are nowadays better 
and more cheaply clad than form'brly. In the towns, some 
of the higher native officials have chairs, tables and lamps 


family of two or three adults and as many children. A consi¬ 
derable item in a malguzar’s monthly bill is the entertaining 
of travellers and native officials on tour, such as police and 
revenue officers ; a Kunhi malguzar would in this way spend 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, but a Brahman malguzar is required to 
dispense hospitality on a more liberal scale. Expenditure on 
clothing has increased considerably of late years, and a sub¬ 
stantial malguzar will spend up to Rs. 50 a year in providing 
raiment for his family. Even a coolie can nowadays launch 
out into a number of luxuries. A coolie family consisting of 
a husband regularly earning five annas a day, his wife earning 
3 annas a day, and two children wiH probably spend his wages 
in some such fashion as follows:- 
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and a few other minor pieces of furniture after the European 
fashion, hut the ordinary well-to do native non-ofEcial has 
not followed this lead: indeed, such innovations are still 
regarded with some suspicion, and those who introduce 
them are apt to incur the invidious sobriquet of ‘reformers’ 
and find themselves in a fair way to achieve social ostracism. 
Some time ago, a soda water factory which guaranteed 
Brahmanical soda water was opened in Chanda but the 
concern became bankrupt. Despite this, the use of ordinary 
soda-water is becoming more and more prevalent. Two 
bakeries which purvey European bread have recently been 
opened in the town but are patronised solely by Musalmans. 
Refined sugar is gradually superseding gur, and for the first 
time in 1W5-06 outstripped the latter in the Chanda octroi 
returns. 

A few Swadeshi enthusiasts have, during the last few 
years, been preaching a crusade against refined sugar, the 
story that it is cleansed with bullock’s blood being widely 
spread; its sale has thus been considerably reduced but it is 
slowly recovering. On the whole the old order shows but 
little disposition to yield place to the new.” 

The folbwing extract taken from the Census Report of Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year 1931 throws some light on the 
standard of living enjoyed by the people in the region of which 
Chanda district formed a part:- 

“ As only such working class families, of which the total 
income does not exceed Rs, .50 a month, have been considered, 
the majority belongs to the poorer classes, and on an average 
nearly 65 per cent of the income is spent on food.^ The per¬ 
centage of expenditure on food does not decrease wjth the rise 
of incomes, as one would expect from Engel’s Law. This is 
due to there being a higher number of persons per family in 
the higher income classes and also due to many workers in the 
higher income class having their own houses and thus not 
having to spend a portion of their income on rent. The 
operation of Engel’s Law will, however, be clearlv discernible 
if we make allowance for these two factors ; and it would be 
more or less apparent that an increase in income is attended 
with a tendency to decrease the percentage expenditure on 
food and increase that on others. Percentage expenditure on 
rent and clothing does not show the expected increase accord¬ 
ing to Engel’s Law. This is due to the fact that the standard 
of housing and clothing observed amongst Indian labour does 
not vary so much with income, as with social standing, and 
local and communal custom. Moreover, the families in the 
higher income classes prefer -building their own houses and 
save 'the rent if they have the means to do so. As for clothing, 
the minimum requirements in Indian climate, specially in the 
plains, are limited, and clothes of better quality are considered 
luxury to be indulged in only on festive occasions. 
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Expenditure on household requisities is very low, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the total expenditure. This 
really means that the bare necessaries of life are cut down to 
the lowest possible minimum, and indicates a low standard of 
living. Furniture is practically unknown, and bedding and 
utensils are of the cheaper kind. Mosquito curtains are hardly 
ever used, and malarial fever is most common amongst these 
workers. Improvised bedding and a limited number of cheap 
utensils do not promote cleanliness, and the former is not 
adequate to ward off occasional dampness and exposure to 
changes of climate. Such conditions lower the vitality and 
decrease the power of resistance to disease. 

Miscellaneous expenditure includes expenditure on luxuries, 
conventional nece.ssaries and social amenities, and is the real 
indication of affluence of the working class families under 
consideration. It follows Engel’s Law closely. It is to be 
noted, however, that the standard of living in the higher 
income clas.ses is not proportionately higher as their families 
are comparatively bigger. 

The analysis of all the budgets gives the following per¬ 
centage expenditure on the main groups of commodities. A 
comparison is also made with corresponding percentages in 
the Bombay City: — 



Central 

Provinces 

Bombav 

(1921-22) 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Food 

64-15 

56-08 

Fuel and lighting .. 

4-29 

7-04 

Rent 

2-73 

7-07 

Clothing 

9-03 

9-06 

Household requisites 

2-16 


Miscellaneous . . .. 

17-64 

18-05 


The size of the families averaged is not the same, and the 
greater percentage of expenditure on food in the higher 
income classes is mainly due to their families consisting of a 
large number of persons. As the size selected is of the stand¬ 
ard family of one man, one woman and two children, which 
_ happens to be the mode, the results have been tabulated for 
the two important centres for a comparative study of the 
standard of living. ” 


During the interval of time after the publication of the old 
Gazetteer, the material conditions of living of the people in 
Chandrapur district have undergone remarkable changes. The 
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squalid conditions of life have given way to better living. The 
material resources of life have brought about an improvement 
in the standard of comforts. Increase in agricultural and indus^ 
trial production has resulted in an increase in the number of 
goods necessary for a better life. Though the increase in produc¬ 
tion and total income has been shared by the increasing popula¬ 
tion, the per capita income and the per capita consumption 
have increased considerably. 

A considerable section of Adivasi population who used to 
subsist on a little bit of rice and roots, fruits and leaves of trees 
in the past has taken to consumption of cereals and pulses. The 
scientific management and exploitation of forest resources on the 
part of the State Government have created employment oppor¬ 
tunity for them. The increase in income affords them a better 
pattern of consumption than before. 

In the urban sector, a number of luxury articles, such as radio 
sets, wrist-watches, almirahs and fashionablie clothes, which 
were very rare, have become more common. The total consump¬ 
tion has not only increased in quantity but has also been diversi¬ 
fied. Besides the increase in income and production, social 
amenities have increased immensely. These amenities have 
produced a definite impact on the standard of living of the 
people. 

The vast increase in the educational facilities has opened the 
way to the reorientation of the entire social fabric. The spirit 
of modern education has generated an attitude to question the 
validity of old ways of life, and exposed the insipidness of 
conservative beliefs. The broad outlook under the influence of 
a democratic pattern of society has changed the ideas of stand¬ 
ard of living of the people. 

The analysis of standard of living given below, describes six 
factors, viz., (1) income, (2) pattern of consumption, (3) cost of 
living, (4) state of education, (5) social amenities, and (6) housing 
conditions. The household is taken to be an unit of sampling. 
The findings are based on a sample survey and on the informa¬ 
tion about family budgets. Taking the average annual income 
as the basis of classification, the households are divided into 
three groups: — 

Group I: Families with an annual income of Rs. 4.200 
and above. 

Group II; Families with an annual income ranging 
between Rs. 1.800 and Rs. 4,200. 

Group III: Families with an annual income of Rs. 1.800 
and below. 

This income group consists of well-to-do or big landlords, 
businessmen and industrialists as well as prominent contractors 
from the rural and urbalT areas. A glance at their residence 
with specious drawing rooms well' furnished with sofa sets, 
A-179—34-A. 
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The survey revealed that there were 40 earning members in the 
18 families. The number of families with more than one earn¬ 
ing member stood at 9. An average family was composed of 
6 adults and 4 minors making eight units on the whole. Excep¬ 
tions to this are not hard to find. For example, one family at 
Nagbhir was found to have 49 members consisting of 27 adults 
and 22 'hildren. 

Out 6i 18 families from this group about 14 i.e. 77 per cent 
owned ho, 'es valued at about Rs. 29,407 on the average. 
Besides thio, 7 families i.e. about 38 per cent had landed pro¬ 
perty valued at Rs. 45,785 on an average and 5 i.e. 27 per cent had 
it in some other form. Eight families derived income from 
owned houses to the tunc of Rs. 59,400 in the aggregate, giviing 
an average of Rs, 7,425 per family. The average occupational 
income of all the families thus amounted to Rs. 11,225. 

The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was Rs. 344 of which an amount of Rs. 79 was spent on 
cereals and pulses. The people in the urban areas spent more on 
education and entertainment as compared to their rural counter¬ 
parts. The average monthly expenditure on oils, ghee etc. was 
Rs. 25 and that on vegetables, mutton, eggs etc., Rs. 23. They 
spent about Rs. 14 for lighting, Rs, 65 for domestic services, 
Rs. 30 on milk and Rs. 40 on rent and municipal' taxes. In the 
case of entertainment, people in urban areas had more prefer¬ 
ence for film shows and dramas unlike the people in rural areas 
who preferred circus shows and iokanatya and village fairs. In 
regard to rent, the families in the rural areas paid less by way 
of rent as most of the families were having their own houses. 
Only 3 families in the urban sector paid rent of Rs. 40 per month. 

Classified by "owned” and "rented” categories, 90 per cent of 
the dwelling.? in the district are owned and 10 per cent are rent¬ 
ed, The proportion of owned is higher (92 per centl In the rural 
areas but lower (60 per cent) in the urban areas. Even this low 
proportion of 60 per cent for the urban areas in the district is 
much higher than the average of 30 per cent for urban areas of 
Maharashtra. 

Out of the various materials used for walls, mud appears /to be 
predominant in the district with a proportion of about 52 per 
cent of dwellings. Grass, leaves, reeds or bamboos are used next 
to mud for walls with a proportion of 37 per cent. Mud walls 
are predominant in Brahmapuri, Warora and Chanda talukas 
while grass, leaves, reeds, etc., are commonly used in Gadhchi- 
roii, Rajura and Sironcha talukas. 

A.I79—34-B. 


decorative flower-pots and mirrors, window curtains, variety of 
frames, ceiling fans, exhibits their richness and a high leyel of 
living to the visitor. The annual income of each family in this 
group amounted to Rs. 4,200 or above. Eighteen families from 
this group were surveyed. The details of their family budgets 
are enumerated below. 
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Burnt bricks are also used in the urban areas of Chanda, 
Warora and Rajura talukas, though the majority of houses in 
these talukas have walls either of mud or grass, leaves, etc. Mud 
walls are more in rural than in urban areas. Their proportion 
in rural areas is 52.9 per cent against 43.4 per cent in urban areas. 
Walls of burnt bricks are more in urban areas with a proportion 
of 37.6 per cent against only 4,8 per cent in rural areas. 

Out of the materials of roof, tiles and grass, leaves, reeds, 
thatch, etc., are predominant in the district with proportions of 
50.0 per cent and 45.7 per cent of the total number of dwellings. 
Tiles are used more (80.2 per cent) in urban than in rural (4i7.5 
per cent) areas. Grass, leaves, reeds, thatch, etc. are used more 
in rural (48.8 per cent) than in urban areas (8.6 per cent). Tiles 
are more common in Warora and Chanda talukas. Roofs of 
grass, leaves, reeds, thatch, etc. are more common in Brahmapuri, 
Gadhchiroli, Rajura and Sironcha talukas. Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha talukas , have large population of Scheduled Tribes. For 
that reason and also perhaps because of the nearness and 
abundance of forests, the houses in those talukas have mostly 
walls and roof made of grass, leaves, thatch, etc. 

Classified by the number of rooms occupied, 48.8 per cent of 
households are occupying one-room dwellings and 33.7 per cent 
are occupying two-room dwellings. The households occupying 
more rooms are more in the urban than in rural areas. Average 
number of persons per room is 2.76 for total. 2.80 for rural and 
2.32 for urban areas. 

All the families belonging to this group were found to be well 
dressed. The people living in urban area spent more on this 
item than the rural people. Alniost all families disclosed posses- 
■sion of costly garments like pcUtHant, shahi and iari turbari. 
Their average annual expenditure on this Item was Rs. 627. 

The families in this group appeared to be generous in their 
expenditure on religious and charitable functions and cere¬ 
monies. Generally a family spent Rs. 190 per annum on this 
item. It was also observed that a family in rural areas spent 
more for this purpose as it celebrated many relieious and chari¬ 
table functions. The medical expenses in case of a family in 
urban areas amounted to Rs, 279 annually as against ruralites 
whose expenditure on this item was meagre. 


The families in this group spent about Rs. 250 per year upon 
travelling and miscellaneous items. Almost all families possess¬ 
ed eold ornaments. Ornaments of common use such as rings, 
necklaces, bangles and nose-rings', both of gdld and silver were 
found in all the rural as weB as urban families. Besides they 
possessed luxury articles like radio rets, fails, etc. Four families 
out of the 18 surveyed were found to have motorcycles and one 
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owned a motor-car. Almost all the families had a bicycle. All 
the families possessed furniture which usually consisted of a couple 
of chairs, a table, a cot, cupboards, shelves etc. Their bedding 
consisted of chaddars, carpets, mattresses, bed-sheets and pillovvs. 
The families in rural areas were found in possession of necessary 
agricultural tools and implements. Many of them owned bullock- 
carts for the purpose of transportation of goods from field to 
house and from house to some nearby markets. As said above, 
literacy percentage was highest in this group. Almost all the 
people in this group were found literate. The young generation 
of this group was availing itself of the modern educational facili¬ 
ties which had been introduced in the district. The importance 
of the technical as well a.s other types of education was well 
appreciated by this class. 

Families in this group were left with surplus of earnings after 
meeting their total expenses. Tn a few cases it was invested in 
life insurance policies and National Savings Certificates. Though 
this group was made up of well-to-do families, only 5 families 
disclosed their savings which amounted to Rs. 3,540 per annum 
on an average. Eight families were found to channelise their 
savings to the tune of Rs. 15,175 in shares and paper money. Only 
2 families out of 18 surveyed were found indebted to the extent 
of Rs. 27,000 paying interest at the rate 7.50 per cent per annum. 

This income group was composed of small farmers, petty mer¬ 
chants, secondary school: teachers. Government servants, 
mechanics, and small businessmen such as grocers, retail shop¬ 
keepers, etc. The residential accommodation of the families in 
this group was generally small as compared to the one enjoyed 
by the family in the first group and Consisted of a drawing room, 
kitchen-room or study-room. Many of the families possessed a 
radio, ceiling fans and furniture and cupboards. 

The annual income of each family in this group varied between 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. A survey of 50 families from this group 
gave the following result. 

This income group was composed of families following a variety 
of small occupations. There were 78 earning members in 50 
families. An average family was composed of 4 adults and 
4 minors making six units on the whole. 

Out of 50 families from this group about 22 i.e., 44 per cent 
had their own houses valued at about Rs. 9,668 on an average. 
7 families i.e., about 14' per cent had landed property valued at 
Rs. 6,443 per family and 4 i.e., 8 per cent had it in some other 
form. Eleven families had an average income of Rs. 2,373 per 
year from land and six families Rs. 2,621 from house. The 
annual occupational income of a family amounted to Rs. 3,006. 
Many families formerly received substantial income from agri¬ 
culture which has dwindled because of agrarian reforms and 
tenancy legislation undertaken by the State. As many as l4 
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families from this group were indebted each to the tune of 
Ks. 1,003. Out of tnese families eight had taken loan for produc 
tive purpose whereas 6 families were indebted to get over their 
family aifficulties. Of the families surveyed only 13 disclosed 
their savings in cash to the tune of Rs, 752 on an average and 
15 families disclosed their savings in the form of insurance and 
bank deposits amounting to Rs. 3,131 on an average. 

The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was Ks. 190 of which Rs. 50 was spent on cereals and 
pulses. The people in this group staying in the urban areas spent 
Rs. 32 on education. Whereas their monthly expenditure on 
entertainment was about Rs. 10, the same was less in the rural 
area. The expenditure of the urban people on account of enter¬ 
tainment was mainly on drama, movies and other such varieties 
of programmes. The average monthly expenditure on oils, ghee 
etc., was Rs. 16.00 and that on the vegetables, mutton, eggs etc., 
Rs. 13.00. They spent about Rs. 7 on lighting, Rs. 26.00 on 
domestic services, Rs, 16.00 on milk and Rs. 20 on rent and 
municipal taxes. Expenses on these items in the rural areas were 
comparatively less. Of the 50 families surveyed 27 families 
stayed in rented premises. 

The families belonging to this group were generally well 
dressed though not in as refined clothes as the families in group 
one. The urbanites spent more on this item than ruralites. 
About .32 families disclosed their possession of traditional gar¬ 
ments such as shalu, jari turban and other costly apparel. A 
family spent about Rs. 322 on clothing. 

The families in this group spent substantially on religious and 
charitable functions and ceremonies. Almost 75 per cent of these 
families spent about Rs. 100 per annum for this purpose. A few 
families spent as much as Rs. 700 per annum on this account. 
The expenditure on medicine and health accounted for Rs. 209 
annually. Their miscellaneous and travelling ,expenses per family 
came to Rs. 144 per year. However most of the expenditure was 
incurred towards attending social functions among relatives and 
friends as well as fairs and religious functions at distant places. 

With regard to the family possessions and equipment the tradi¬ 
tional ornaments such as rings, nose-rings, vajratic, tode, puta- 
lyachi mal, garasoli, etc., were found common in many of the 
rural families. Very few urban families had furniture and fixtures 
except cots, tables and chairs. Many of the rural families posses¬ 
sed jhopaia i.e., swing made of wood depending upon availability 
of space. Only 17 families out of SO surveyed had bicycles for 
their daily use. Many of the families in rural areas owned 
buffaloes, cows and goats. The families especially in rural areas 
possessed agricultural tools and equipment such as cart, plough, 
spade, sickle etc., and rest of the tools of daily use. Their house¬ 
hold equipment including bedding was just enough to fulfil their 
requirements. The bedding consisted of chaddars and rough 
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carpets. Very few families in urban areas had mattresses, bed- 
sheets and pillows. The literacy percentage was as good as the 
one in group I especially in uroan areas. The percentage of 
secondary education as also college education was higher in urban 
areas than in rural areas. 

As regards savings and investment habits of this group, 
16 families disclosed their savings at Rs. 751 on an average. 
14 families were found indebted to the tune of Rs. 1,003 on an 
average. 5 families had borrowed loans for productive purpose 
such as land improvement, bunding etc. Rest of the families had 
taken loans for domestic and other purposes such as marriages 
religious functions etc. 

This income group consisted of landless labourers, workers, 
petty artisans and cowherds whose annual income was below 
Rs. 1,800. I’he families in this group generally resided in a single 
room tenement which served as a kitchen, study room, store¬ 
room, bedroom etc. The people living in the urban areas stayed 
in very congested localities whereas the people in rural areas 
resided in small hutments made of hay, bamboo and sometimes 
wood. Generally these houses were crowded in the locality. 
The small earthen pots arid articles of their domestic use spoke 
eloquently of their poverty. 

In the 97 families surveyed from this group there were 143 earn¬ 
ing members. The family from this group was composed of 
4 adults and 3 minors thus making 5 and a half units on the 
whole per family. 

From this group 55 families out of 97 i.e., 56.7 per cent posses¬ 
sed houses valued at Rs. 1,554 on an average. Their annual 
income amounted to about Rs. 1,4<X> and was supplemented by 
income from land in case of 10 families to the tune of Rs. 1,524 
per annum on an average. Their occupational income amounted 
to Rs. 1,272. There was considerable indebtedness among the 
families in this group. 38 families from this group i.e., 39.17 per 
cent were found indebted to the tune of Rs. 36,431 in the aggre¬ 
gate and Rs. 960 on an average. Only 10 families disclosed their 
savings which were Rs. 10,570 in aggregate. 

The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was Rs. 123 of which Rs. 53 were spent on cereals, Rs, 10 
on oils and Rs. 11 on vegetables, i.e., nearly 74 rupees or 49 per 
cent of their total income was spent on foodgrams only. I’he 
people in this group staying in urban areas spent nearly Rs. 10 
per month for education whereas the people in rural areas spent 
less on the same. The expenditure on entertainment for a family 
in urban areas averaged Rs. 5. The families in this group and 
especially in rural areas generally possessed cattle such as cows, 
goats and buffaloes for milk and also bullocks for cultivation. 
The total number of such families was 50. They naturally spent 
less on milk and ghee as compared to other families in this group. 
The expenses on lighting and education accounted for Rs. 5 and 
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Rs. 12, respectively per family. With regard to rent 66 families 
i.e., 68 per cent in the rural areas were residing in their own 
premises, whereas 31 families i.e,, 32 per cent of the total families 
staying in urban areas on an average paid Rs. 14 monthly on rent 
and municipal taxes. 

The clothes and wearing apparel of the families in this group 
was poor as compared to those m Groups I and U. Their annual 
expenses on this item came to Rs, 220 on an average. The 
clothes which they usually put on were of inferior quality. On 
socio-religious occasions the lainily spent about Rs. 41 per annum, 
hut instances of families spending much more on this item were 
not rare. Generally the expenditure on tnis account was consi¬ 
derably more in rural areas than in the urban ones. Religious 
expenditure was one of the many reasons for the indebtedness of 
many rural families. The families living in the urban areas spent 
about Rs, 103 per annum towards medical expenses. I’he expen¬ 
diture on this Item was much less in the rural areas. The families 
in this group spent much less on travelling and miscellaneous 
Items, their average annual expenditure on this item amounting 
to Rs. 62 only. 

The equipment required for daily use in a family from this 
group was meagre and of a poor quality. It mostly consisted of 
a drum to store water, earthen pots, some vessels and in some 
cases pots made of brass viz., tnali, tambya, vati etc. Very few 
families possessed milch animals such as goats, cows, buffaloes 
etc. A pair of bullocks was beyond their reach. They had very 
little other equipments. Iheir bedding was simple and prepared 
from coarse cloth. Literacy percentage was very small, though 
recently a marked improvement has been seen due to the exten¬ 
sion of educational concessions and facilities by the Government. 

The following comparative account of the three income groups 
discussed above reveals the general characteristics of the families 
from the selected centres in urban as well as rural areas of the 
district. The first income group spent about 36 per cent of their 
total income on food items whereas the second and third income 
groups spent 42 and 60 per cent respectively on the same account, 
f'his shows that as income falls the percentage expenditure on 
articles of food shows an increase. The first and second income 
groups spent about the same amount on milk whereas the 
expenditure on this item was negligible in the case of the third 
group. 

In regard to housing a marked difference could be noted, 
Families in the first group stayed in spacious bungalows in better 
localities of the towns and in spacious vadas of the rural areas, 
Most of these were well ventilated bungalows or blocks of 3 or 
more rooms decorated with luxurious articles and costly furni¬ 
ture. The case of the third income group offers a contrast living 
as they do in densely populated or congested areas of the town 
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CHAPTER 9, and on the outskirts of villages in small huts, that were generallj 
ill ventilated with roofs at low heights from the ground. 

The same contrast is visible in regard to clothes and articles ol 
dress. The first and second income groups spent considerablj 
on this item which the families in the third group could not 
afford. 

On recreation and entertainment the first and second income 
groups spent Rs. 13 and Rs. 9 per month, respectively, whereas 
the third income group spent only Rs. 5 On tnis item. So alsc 
is the case with expenditure on medical account, education, social 
and religious and miscellaneous items. The conditions are how 
ever, gradually changing with the change that is taking place in 
the economy of the district and with more and better opportuni¬ 
ties the difference between the groups would not remain so 
marked in times to come. 


A large part of the district is covered with thick forests where 
the proportion of Adivasi population is quite high. Among 
scheduled districts in Maharashtra, Chandrapur district ranks 
fourth in regard to the percentage of Adivasi population to that 
of total population of the district. 

The total tribal population in the district numbered 183,431 or 
14.82 per cent according to 1961 Census. Of the 13 tribes in the 
district Gond, Tardhan, flalba and Kawar are the principal ones. 
About these tribes the District Census flandbook of Chanda, 1961 
states as follows ; — 

“ Gond with 166,266 persons is the most predominant Sche¬ 
duled Tribe in the district. Pardhan witn 7,143 persons, Halba 
with 4,737 persons, Kawar with 2,812 persons and Kolam with 
1,516 persons are the other four major Scheduled Tribes. The 
remaining eight scheduled tribes, together have a population of 
517 persons only. 

The Scheduled Tribes are concentrated more in Sironcha 
taluka where they form 54.26 per cent of the total population. 
The corresponding proportions for Gadhchiroli and Rajura 
talukas are 35.94 per cent and 27.43 per cent, respectively. A 
part of the district has also been notified a schedule area. ’’ 

Though the living conditions of the Adivasis have improved 
recently quite a few among them eke out a substandard existence. 
Most of them follow agriculture as their principal occupation. 
During the off season they find employment in forestry which 
supplements their income from agriculture. The labour partici¬ 
pation rate is higher among them than that in the general 
population of the district. Their staple food is rice but in the 
thick forest area like Sironcha many of the Adivasis eat fruits, 
roots and the leaves of the trees. Most of them are non-vege¬ 
tarians because of the availability of wild animals for hunting. 
They mostly spend their income on the purcha^ of foodgrains 
only. Their proximity to nature keeps their requirement of 
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clothing to minimum. Their traditionijl dress is a langati and 
dhoti and in some cases a piece of cloth wrapped around the 
waist. However, the younger among them are taking to new 
modes of dress. Their women adorn their necks with handsome 
strings of beads and their arms sometimes with metal and glass 
bangies. Married women wear a lugade (sari) of strong cloth 
usually white with the border having a coloured strip. The 
majority of the Adivasis have been settled permanently in the 
forest area. The Adivasi dwelling is a typical hutment made of 
strong bamboos with wooden pillars in the four corners and the 
inner part of the walls made of karvi plastered with clay and 
dung. The dwelling is usually surrounded by strong wattle 
fence wherein the cattle-shed is also constructed. 

Formerly the adivasi area was the most backward from the 
literacy point of view. Poverty and apathy towards improve¬ 
ment did not allow them to go in for education. Scheme for 
economically Backward Classes sponsored by the Maharashtra 
Government has made available manifold opportunities of edu¬ 
cation to them. The starting of schools in the remote areas has 
brought education within their reach. 

The household utensils used in the adivasi families comprised 
mostly earthenware. Only in rare cases aluminium and brass 
utensils were used. Under the development plans of the Govern¬ 
ment the material conditions of these communities have been 
showing a marked change. Many special schemes for the wel¬ 
fare of the scheduled tribes have been put into operation and 
have made considerable progress. The important among them 
is the creation of two Tribal Development Blocks functioning at 
Yetapalli and Dewada, each with a combined allocation of 
Rs. 15 lakhs. Similar tribal development blocks have been pro¬ 
posed in various areas. 

Section II— Economic Prospects 

In the preceding chapters in this Volume are discussed the 
historical, structural and operational aspects of agriculture, 
industries, banking, trade and commerce, transport and mis¬ 
cellaneous occupations. An attempt is made in these chapters 
to describe the various aspects of the district economy in a 
factual manner. No attempt is made to evaluate the facts and 
provide guidelines for the course of future policy. It is proposed, 
in this section, to analyse the economic trends in production, 
distribution, economic planning, prices, wages, etc. 

The national economy of India underwent numerous changes 
during the course of the present century. The basic structure of 
the agrarian economy and the industrial and commercial com¬ 
plex experienced evolutionary changes. The change has been 
accelerated by economic planning in the post-independence 
period. The First World War, the Great Depression, the 
Second World War, the post-war economic crisis, Independence 
and the Five-Year Plans were the most significant events shap¬ 
ing the Indian economy. These events made a deep impact bn 
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the economy of this district as well. The economic trends at 
tlie national level reliected themselves in the district. ihis is 
attriOutaDle to the tact that the poliCiCs regarding pro- 
auction, capital, laooui, marketing, supplies, transport, puoiic 
linance ana Danking, which are mtendea to regulate tlie econo¬ 
mic torces in the country, are instrumental in soaping the 
economic lite in a district as well. Ihe price and proauctipn 
mechanism does not allow tne district economy to be isolated 
trom the national economic torces. Hence, the economic trends 
in the district are bound to be in consonance with those of the 
nation. 


However, the study of economic trends in a district is of great 
interest because ot many reasons. In a developing economy 
geared up by live-year pians, the economic conch'Uons experience 
accelerated growth. it is necessary to analyse tne results of 
the planned utilisation of available resources which is supposed 
to bring about higher production and better standard ot living, 
ihe standard of living ot the community of people depends upon 
the optimum utilisation of the factors of production and total 
population. 

The principal natural resources of economic significance in 
Chandrapur district comprise agricultural land, forests, minerals 
and agro-industrial raw materials. Agricultural land covering 
a net cultivated area of 1,546,265 acres (in 1962-63) is by far the 
most important of the economic resources in the district. 
Besides trie net cultivated area, there is a vast area of land which 
is classified as cultivable waste (227,351 acres in 1962-63) and 
current fallows (45,924 acres in 1962-63). The cultivable land is 
classified into various categories, such as, kali, kanher, barasi, 
morand, khamdi, varadi, baradi and pandhari. The rich fertile 
black soil (kali) is found in the Wardha valley comprising the 
western halt ot Warora and Chanda tahsils and the whole of 
Rajura tahsil. This deep black soil is moisture retentive, and 
highly suitable for rabi crops, such as wheat and jowar. The 
kanher soil is loamy and clay in formation and is quite fertile. 
This type of soil is suitable for almost all crops grown in the 
district, and is brought under double cropping. It is mainly 
found in the Wainganga valley and some parts of the Wardha 
valley. The morand type of soil which is sandy in texture and 
grey in colour is found all over the district, and is suitable for 
kharif as well as rabi crops, mz., jowar, paddy, sesame, gram, 
etc. The kharadi, varadi and baradi types of soil are inferior 
and poor in fertility. 


Nature is extremely bountiful to Chanda in bestowing abund¬ 
ant forest resources. The luxuriant and lofty teak trees in the 
varied forests in the district bear a grand testimony to the 
immense natural wealth. The forests known as the ‘glory of 
Allapalli’ present not only a lavish panorama of evergreen 


•The gross cropped area which covers the net cultivated area as well as area sown 
more than once was 1,683,677 acres in 1962-63. 
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vegetation, but also are among the best in Asia. They abound 
in tti^ best quality of teak trees with a height ranging up to 
125 feet. Itie Aliapalli teak is rated next to tne best quality of 
liurma teak. I he C. P, teak which has earned a hign reputa¬ 
tion all over the country mainly comes from Chanda. 

Besides teak, the Chandrapur forests are affluent with other 
species, such as sisam, bija, bamboo, salat and semal. The dense 
bamboo vegetation is a rich source of building material and an 
excellent raw material for paper pulp. The Ballarpur Paper and 
Straw Board Mill bears eloquent testimony to this forest wealth. 
The abundance of match wood and bidi leaves has considerable 
signihcance in the context of raw materials for industrial 
development in the district. 

The forests in this district which are scientifically classified as 
southern tropical dry deciduous forests occupy an expanse of 
7,285 square miles, and comprise about 72.21 per cent of the 
total geographical area. They yield an income of over Rs. 1.60 
crores per annum to the public exchequer. 

The following extracts from the Chanda District Gazetteer 
published in 1909 throw some light on the forest wealth of the 
district: 

“ The most important species of timber is teak which except 
in the south of the Ghat range is usually found mixed with 
other species. TJie Alapalli, tlchil and Machhligatta blocks 
contain the finest teak in the Central Provinces, the largest 
specimens attaining a height of from 120 to 130 and a girtli 
of 8 or 9, or even exceptionally 10 to 12 feet. The best crop is 
met with at the foot of the Bhimargam hills in the Alapalli 
range, and its excellence is to a great extent due to continued 
immunity from fire and grazing, which has converted the 
open grass land type of forest, still to be seen across the 
boundary line in the unprotected zamindari area, into a dense 
coppice of fine straight stems. Bijasal grows to a large size in 
Alapalli and Sironcha and is found throughout the division ; 
owing to the high price of teak it is coming more and more 
into use as a building wood. ” 
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Besides, the other important species having immense market- 
value are sisam, saj or yen, haldu and bamboo. The finest 
quality of lac is produced in the district. 

Realising the importance of this natural wealth, the Forest 
Department of the State formulated in 1967-68 a perspective plan 
for the scientific development and optimum utilisation of 
forests. The perspective plan, with an emphasis on the enrich¬ 
ment of this wealth in the future, highlights scientific manage¬ 
ment of working plans, regeneration of the worked areas, affore¬ 
station to prevent erosion and realization of sustained forest 
revenue. The Forest Department has undertaken a number oi 
special activities regarding preservation of the valuable species 
and soil conservation. The departmental activities also include 
scientific training of forest roads fit for mechanised transport, 
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construction of bridges and bunds, provision of logging machi¬ 
nery, and processing and seasoning or timber. 

ihe various activities under the perspective plan are calculat¬ 
ed to explore tne huge potentialities ot torest wealth in the dis¬ 
trict which would lead to progress and a large increase in the 
revenue. Ihe perspective planning is important in the context 
ot the tact that tne torests all over the world have been in a 
continuous process of recession. 

The remarkable mineral wealth* of tne district has so far been 
exploited on a commercial scale in only one direction, namely, 
the development of its coal deposits. Ihe first traces of coal in 
this district were discovered in October 1865 when some pieces 
ot carbonaceous shale were picked up in the bed ot the Wardha 
river ; these were followed up, and were found to have been 
washed trom the Cnanda bank of the river to the west of 
Ghugus. A pit was thereupon sunk in that village and coal was 
strucK. at a depth of 30 teet. The search tor turtner deposits was 
vigorously prosecuted and outcrops were discovered at Ballalpur 
and Lathi. It was proved that the Ghugus seam was thicker 
and more constant than > had at first been supposed. 

Many indications pointed to the probable existence of coal to 
the north roundabout Warora within easy reach of the Hmgan- 
ghat cotton market, and search was naturally directed towards 
that locality when the desirability of abandoning the Mayo 
Colliery had become obvious. The work commenced actually in 
1871, The Warora Colliery brought out a considerable amount 
of mineral wealth. 

The existence of coal at Ballalpur was suspected as early as 
1871 ; hut the actual work of exploitation commenced in 1903. 
The actual output of coal remained insignificant until 1907, but 
work of opening out the mine received good encouragement 
through the opening of railway route in that year. Subsequent¬ 
ly the Ballalpur Collieries proved to be a valuable treasure of 
mineral wealth. The findings of the Geological Survey of India 
proved that the greatest store of coal in the district was to the 
east of Chanda town, but the seams were found to be too low 
down to be worth working. 

The iron ores of Chandrapur have long excited the interest of 
investigators, and situated as they are in close proximity to the 
coal and limestone in and about Warora the question of exploit¬ 
ing them on modern commercial lines has frequently been 
mooted. The first detailed investigation of the iron deposits was 
made in 1873 which gave an extremely high estimate of the iron 
ore. An expert of great mining experience in Austria, after a 
survey in 1881, contemplated an annual outturn of no less than 
260,000 tons of iron and steel, and was of the opinion that 
Chandrapur could not only supply the whole requirements ol 
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India in iron and steel, but would also be able to compete with 
the Continent in importing ferro-manganese Brescian steel into 
England. Subsequent investigations however showed that these 
anticipations were very highly coloured. Difficulties o£ fuel and 
communication led the authorities to place Chandrapur only 
third on the list of possible sites for a modern iron industry. 
Experts of the Tata Iron and Steel Syndicate found that the 
amount of ore available had not only been greatly over-estimat¬ 
ed, but there were also insuperable difficulties as to fuel and 
water-supply. “Messrs. Tata were finally induced under the 
advice of their experts to leave inferior coals alone and go direct 

to the good coking coals of Bengal. Thus for some years to 

come at any rate, the hope of seeing Chandrapur the Middles- 
borough of India must be abandoned”. 

“ If the quantity of the ore is disappointing there is at least no 
doubt as to its quality, and samples taken from Lohara, Pipal- 
gaon, Gunjewahi, and Dewalgaon and analysed by Major Mahon 
gave extraordinarily rich results, the usual percentage of iron 
being as high as 68. Local ore is exceptionally free from sulphur 
and phosphorus, and therefore, is eminently qualified for the 
manufacture both of iron and steel. ” 

Chandrapur occupies an important place on the map showing 

the mineral wealth of Maharashtra. Besides the large reserves 

of high grade iron ore and coal described above, the forest areas 
of Sironcha, Brahmapuri and Gadhcbiroli tahsils contain reserves 
of iron ore, manganese, mica ochres and' clay. Copper is also 
discovered near Thanewasna in Chandrapur tahsil. 

The important coal fields, at present, are situated at Majri, 
Ghugus, Warora, Ballalpur and Bandar. The reserves in these 
collieries have been estimated at 2,306 million tons. In 1960-61, 
mining leases for coal extraction from an area of 10,281.27 acres 
were given to seven private companies which extracted 6.7 lakhs 
tonnes of coal valued at Rs. 1,32,96,000. During 1961, 6.7 lakhs 
tonnes of coal was extracted, and this figure increased to 8.3 lakhs 
in 1962. The production of coal in 1963 and 1964 amounted to 
852,000 tonnes and 881,000 tonnes, respectively. 

The important deoosits of iron ore are located in Lohara, 
Asola, Dewalgaon, Pimpalgaon, Fuser, Ratnapur and Bhisi. 
Some deposits are reported at Maseli, Surajagad, Margaon, 
Vithalgaon and Sindewahi. Red oxide of iron occurs at Babu- 
peth near Chandrapur town. The iron ore deposits at the above 
mentioned places are estimated at 21.61 million tons. 

During 1960-61, leases for the exploitation of iron ore from an 
area of 710.88 acres were granted to five mining companies 
which exploited 2,837 tonnes of ore valued at Rs. 17,450. The 
production of iron ore amounted to 4,675 tonnes in 1961, 13,023 
tonnes in 1962, 3,322 tonnes in 1963 and 1,000 in 1964. 

The Geological Survey of India have carried out preliminary 
geological mapping and mineral investigations in most of the 
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areas in the district, and further work is in progress. The survey 
of Govindpur and Thanewasna areas has revealed that the areas 
have promising copper deposits. The mineral wealth in the dis¬ 
trict warrants the establishment of an iron and steel project 
there. In fact, this wealth in Chanda district will have an 
increasingly vital role in the economy of Maharashtra. A more 
scientific survey of the areas may reveal many new deposits and 
development opportunities. 

Agriculture is by far the most important industry in the dis¬ 
trict. It provides the means of livelihood to a major proportion 
of the working population. Chandrapur district enjoys the 
enviable position of being a surplus area in respect of food- 
grains. It is one of the districts in Maharashtra which make 
substantial contributions to the food supply in the State. The 
impenetrable dense forest areas in the Sironcha, GadhehiroLi and 
Chanda tahsils are, however, unimportant from the agricultural 
point of view. These arc also the areas which are very sparsely 
populated. Hence, the principal agricultural areas which are 
fairly populated show a higher dependence of population on agri¬ 
culture. 

Rice invariably occupied the largest area, until the advent of 
bad seasons ousted it in favour of jowar. From 1891 to 1896 the 
average area under rice was about 206,000 acres' while that under 
jowar was 137,000 acres. From 1896 to 1899 there was a marked 
advance in the area under rice, the average rising to 304,000 
acres ; the jowar area at the same time expanded slightly to 
151,000 acres. In 1899-1900 the rice area sank to 189,000 acres 
and in 1900-1901 it reached a low figure of 144,000 acres. The 
jowar area meanwhile expanded and from 1899 to 1903 averaged 
nearly 240,000 acres. Thereafter, however, the area under this 
crop during 1903 to 1907 averaged 136,000 acres. 

In the post-independence period rice gained a lot of ground 
and invariably occupied the largest area. The rising trend of 
cultivation will become evident from the area* under rice and 
jowar given below: — 


Year 

(1) 

Rice 

(2) 

Jowar 

(3) 


JAcres 

Acres 

1950-51 

398,009 

348,039 

1951-52 

387,952 

373,695 

1952-53 

394,292 

363,374 

1953-54 

419,905 

337,784 

1954-55 

427,100 

366,700 

1955-56 

424,800 

371,800 

1960-61 

507,542 

483,467 

1961-62 

513,743 

492,915 

1962-63 

533,050 

492,829 


•Area is in acres. Jowar area covers kharif as well rabi crops. 
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“ Of other crops, cotton after undergoing an eclipse for the 
thirty years following the cessation of the American Civil War 
began to expand in the early nineties, and by the beginning of 
this century had almost reached the figures obtaining during the 
war. During' the last six years the average area under this crop 
has mounted to 44,000 acres, and these figures, now that the 
railway has been carried through to Ballalpur, may be expected 
to increase very substantially in the near future. 

The cultivation of cotton showed a steady trend from 1951 
onwards. The area under this crop was 41,403 acres in 1951-52, 
48,f99 acres in 1952-53, 46,248 in 1953-54. 42.900 in 1954-55 and 
43,300 in 1955-56. After 1960, however, there was a marked 
advance, the acreage under the crop being 62,301 in 1960-61, 
66,681 in 1961-62 and 66,245 in 1962-63. 

“ Linseed has always been a popular crop, and except during 
the famine years has usually covered an area of from 50,000 to 
80,000 acres: in 1906-07, the record area of 105,000 acres was under 
this crop. The area under wheat is usually slightly in excess of 
that under linseed, and has remained fairly steady except during 
and immediately after the famines ; 70.000 acres were sown with 
it in 1906-07.”=' 

The cidtivation of both these crops recorded a higher trend in 
the post-independence period. This becomes evident from the 
Statistics of the area under them— 


Year 

Wheat* 

Linseed* 

1953-54 

r 76,054 

71,710 

1954-55 

77,900 

80,200 

1955-56 

95,600 

108,900 

1960-61 

94,365 

74,794 

1961-62 

1,00,125 

83,717 

1962-63 

95,838 

70,886 


•Area in acres. 


In the Sironcha tahsil, where garden crops play a very pro¬ 
minent part in the agricultural economy, tobacco is a very 
important crop, and occupies an area of about 1,800 acres in the 
Asaralli-Ankisa tract. The Virginia tobacco produced in this 
tract is one of the best qualities and it is exported to foreign 
countries. The production of this foreign exchange earning 
commodity receives good encouragement from the Government 
in the form of crop finance, fertilisers and pesticides. 


^Chandff DiUrkt Gd^etteer, 1909, page 149. 
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The conditions and methods of cultivation, in Chandrapur 
district in general and the adivasi tracts in particular, were of a 
primitive nature even up to the beginning of this century. The 
following extracts from the Chanda Gazetteer of 1909 make it 
evident :—■ 

“ There is no deep ploughing; almost all crops are sown 
broadcast; little attention is paid to double-cropping or to the 
introduction of new varieties of crops ; weeding is systematically 
neglected; manuring is confined to bans and double-cropped 
rice land; the value of rotation is not recognised; improve¬ 
ments are unknown, and is not even taken to keep exi^mg 
tanks in repair. Everything is left to soil and climate, but 
climate and soil are such that the cultivator, so far from sufl^er- 
ing for his negligence, regularly reaps crops that the more 
diligent toilers of less favoured tracts might well envy 


“ To the bulk of the population of the zamindari, cultivation 
is merely a secondary means of winning; a livelihood, and agri¬ 
cultural produce simply serves to supplement the food supply 
forthcoming from the jungle. The call of the jungle is for 
ever in the cars of the Maria, he is for ever, so to speak, agog 
to ‘ pull out on the long trail ’, and his hereditary instinct for 
migration appears to have lost little, if any, of its primeval 
power. So although in the neighbourhood of the khalsa, we 
do find a certain amount of fairly stable cultivation, the typical 
cropping of these tracts is slovenly and shifting and bears the 

impress of the woodman rather than that of the fanner - 

- rice is simply thrown broadcast among the ashes, and 

nature is left to do the rest. No ploughing is required, so from 
the cultivators point of view the process is the acme of economy 
-. After one year or at most two the plot is abandon¬ 
ed, and the brushwood upon it allowed to recuperate. It either 
reverts permanently to its pristine state of jungle or remains 
undisturbed for a period of at least ten years until the new 
growth is sufficiently luxuriant to tempt somebody to repeat 
the process. The system is a very wasteful one, and a good 
deal has been done to restrict it in estates under the manage¬ 
ment of the Court of Wards, but it is suited to the simple 
appliances of the aborigines, and within limits, and provided 
cnat care be taken to conserve valuable timber it is the best 
that could be devised for these stretches of wilderness, which 
are simply in the pioneer sta _f v-iVAllOd HUli. 

Though ‘ the pioneer state of civilisation ’ has not advanced 
into a developed state of cultivation, and though primitive 
methods have not given way to scientific appliances, there has 
been remarkable progress in the various aspects of the agricul¬ 
tural economy. There has been a widespread realisation of the 
importance and feasibility of intensive cultivation. The cultiva¬ 
tors, except those in the adivasi areas, have now become conscious 
of the profitability and efficacy of improved methods of farming. 
There is greater awareness that ploughing with the iron plough. 
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sowing with a coultered drill and interculturing with a hoe lead 
to higher productivity. The use of mechanical appliances is by 
no means absent. Green manures as well as chemical fcrtiliser-s 
have come to occupy a significant place in the farmers' list of 
farming requirements. Pesticides, insecticides, and fungicides 
which were hardly known to the peasants have come into gradual 
use. The efforts of the Agriculture department to persuade the 
cultivator to adopt improved methods of cultivation have led to 
satisfactory progress. Crop competitions and demonstrations have 
encouraged the farmer to use the available chemical fertilisers 
and pesticides. The hybrid seed movement launched by the 
Government of Maharashtra since 1964-65 has given rich divid¬ 
ends in evolving pest-resisting and high yielding strains of wheat, 
jowar, paddy, cotton, etc. The hybrid seed movement has been 
successful in multiplying agricultural produce and in increasing 
the income of the farmers. The movement has a very bright 
future in the district. 

There are seed multiplication centres at Ekarjuna, Bothali, 
Vehad, Sonapur Chunala and Sindewahi where improved seeds of 
paddy, jowar, wheat, cotton, sesame, gram, etc. are multiplied. 
The Sindewahi Agricultural Research Centre, which was establish¬ 
ed in 1957-58, has been instrumental in evolving improved strains 
and in acclimatising high yielding and pest resistant varieties of 
seeds. Sindewahi also provides the necessary facility for training 
the agricultural extension officials who are an integral part of 
the State machinery for agricultural extension. The Japanese 
method of paddy cultivation was started for the first time m the 
district at Sindewahi in 1958-59. The Brahmapuri and Mul areas 
were brought under this method in 1959-60, while Warora area 
adopted it in 1960-61. 

The kharif and rahi campaigns which were launched by the 
Agriculture department in 1958-59 have yielded good results in 
the form of increased yield. 

It should, however, be noted that the progress eyaluated above 
has been very slow and discouraging among the adivasis who 
form a sizeable proportion of the population. The adivasi farmer 
who is extremely ignorant and conservative i.s less amenable to 
change. Elis aversion to change coupled with extreme poverty 
deprives him of the fruits of Government activities. 

Implementation of the Bombay Prevention of ETagmentation 
and Con.solidation of Holdings Act of 1947, which began in April 
1960 in this district, has done a great deal in the domain of 
cultivation. Under this Act, fragmentation and sub-division of 
holdings is prohibited. The. consolidation of uneconomic and 
scattered holdings has achieved remarkable progress in this 
district. The statistics of consolidation work bear a testimony 
to this fact. 

A-179—35-A, 
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Progress of Consolidation Work in the District, 1967. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

No. of 
villages 
covered 

(2) 

Area 

covered 

(acres) 

(3) 

No. of 
landholders 
covered 

(4) 

Chandrapur 

52 

42,118 

4,505 

Warora 

42 

46,686 

4,080 

Brahmapuri 

82 

72,530 

10,842 

Gadhchiroli . 

14 

13,424 

1,514 

District Total 

190 

1,74,758 

20,941 


Under this scheme the standard area deemed to be the mini¬ 
mum for profitable cultivation is stipulated at two acres for dry 
crop lands, one acre for rice land and half an acre for irrigated 
land. The plots of land smaller than the stipulated standard 
area are treated as fragments, and their sale is prohibited except 
to the contiguous land owner. 

Prior to the progressive land legislation in the post-indepen¬ 
dence period there was a multiplicity of tenures and systems of 
tenancy.' Under the malguzari system the rmlguzar was a feudal 
lord having uninhibited rights over a village or villages while 
the cultivators were helpless tenants at will who could be evicted 
by the feudal lord. The zamindari system was also fraught with 
numerous evils. The element of uncertainty of tenure, the 
denial of proprietary rights to the tenants and the wasteful 
methods of the malguzars and zamindars were the greatest 
handicaps in the way of agricultural development. There was 
no incentive for the cultivators to adopt intensive method.s of 
cultivation and to bring about land improvement. The tenant 
at will -ould not but be driven to stick to the traditional methods 
of subsistence farming. 

Since the implementation of the progres.sive land legislation, 
the tenant cultivator has been assured of the security of tenure 
and a right to cultivation of the land. This, in turn, has given 
him an incentive to adopt intensive methods of cultivation and 
to make the necessary improvements in the land. This ha.s been 
instrumental in increasing the productivity of land. 

The progressive impact of the legislation has however been 
circumvented by malpractice.s which result into eviction of the 
tenant under some pretext. Many a tenant are deprived of the 
expected benefits by the zamindars and malguzars. The state 
of affairs in the adivasi areas is still distressing. 

*For details refer Chapter VIII in Chanda District Gazetteer, published in 1909, 
as well as Chapter 4 in the present volume. The Chanda District Gazetteer of 1905 
jives an interesting history of land revenue administration from the period of Gonds. 

A-179—35-B. 
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The quotations from the Chanda District Gazetteer of 1909, 
which are given below, throw a searching light on the state of 
irrigation in that period. “In the extent of its irrigated area, 
Chanda ranks second only to the Bhandara district. According 
to the agricultural return for 1906-07, the total area under irriga¬ 
tion in the District amounts to 1,23,823 acres, of which 118,400 
acres are irrigated from tanks. This area is equal to more than 
one-fifth of the total area under irrigation in the Central Provinces 
and Bcrar. Prior to the famine of 1900, the area irrigated usually 
amounted to 150,000 or 160,000 acres, but that famine threw a 
vast quantity of land under insufficiently stable irrigation out of 
cultivation. Since 1902, however, when the irrigated area stood 
at under 110,000 acres there has been a fairly steady recovery 
to the present figures. 

The chief sources of irrigation are the large lakes usually 
known as tanks, and the ponds known as boris. The number of 
these latter fluctuate considerably from year to year but at a 
rough estimate it may be said that there are 1,500 large tanks 
and as a ride some 4,000 boris. In Garbori almost every village 
has a large high level tank capable of irrigating up to 300 acres, 
and this pargaria is so studded with these reservoirs that it has 
earned the title of the ' Lake District ’ of Chanda. If Sironcha 
be excepted, the District really possesses but few tank sites within 
village areas of which full use has not been made. For this the 
present generation of cultivators owes a debt of gratitude to its 
ancestors, and also to the wise provision of the Gond kings who, 
under the system of tukum grants, allowed each builder of a 
tank to hold the land irrigated by that tank rent free for a term 
of years 

“ Many of these tanks are extremely picturesque, and there 
are few more grateful sights to the official touring in the heavy 
rice country than the broad clear blue sheet of water which 
awaits him at the end of the morning march, reflecting perhaps 
the contour of surrounding hills and rocksi and verdurous forests, 
and at any rate affording in the duck riding on its bosom and 
the snipe' haunting its margin, both a pleasant recreation and a 
welcome adduion to camp fire.”“ 

The above description holds good even at present.^ In fact 
there has been remarkable progress in the state of irrigation. 
The area under irrigation increased to a considerable extent, viz., 
from 1,23,823 acres in 1906-07 to 2,41,796 acres in 1960-61 to 2,26,415 
acres in 1961-62 and 2,48,841 acres in 1962-63. Of the 2,48,841 
acres of gross irrigated area in 1962-63, 2,40,819 acres of ffind 
was under rice crop, and the remaining area was under chillis 
and other food crops. The tahsil-wise gross irrigated area in 
1962-63 was as under; .32,019 acres, in Warora tahsil, 63,786 acres 
in Chandrapur tahsil, 83,769 in Brahmapuri tahsil, 63,705 in 
Gadhehiroli tahsil, 5.294 in Sironcha tahsil and 268 in Rajura 
tahsil. 

^Chanda District Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 177-78. 

mid. p. 179. 
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At the beginning of this century the important industries in 
thi.s district were tasar silk industry, cotton weaving, smelting of 
iron ore, leather working, poke manufacturing, etc. The Chanda 
District Gazetteer of 1909 described the role of these industries 
as given below: — 

“The tasar silk industry has for some years attracted the 
attention of Government as a valuable and interesting cottage 
industry capable of considerable development.” 

“ The cotton fabrics of Chanda formerly possessed a wide 
reputation for excellence and durability: they used to be 
largely exported to western India, and Sir R. Jenkins mentions 
that prior to 1802 A.D. coarse cloths made at Chanda found 

their way as far afield as Arabia . Much of 

this glory has now departed, although the saris of Chanda stUl 
possess a more or less extended reputation, and a certain 
amount of local cotton cloth is exported to Amraoti and Akola 
in Berar. ” 

“ Chanda is the only District of these Provinces the metal 
work of which received any notice from Birdwood in his 
‘ Industrial Arts of India ’. He says of it: ‘ Chanda was 

formerly distinguished for its workers ^ in the precious and 
baser metals, but much of their fame has now beeit lost owing 
to the decreased demand for their wares unde.r British rule. 
The District, however, still (1880) possesses good goldsmiths 
and silversmiths, whose work is marked by the strongest local 
character.’ 

Brass work is still carried on to a considerable extent the 
chief seats of the industry being Chanda, Neri and Brahma- 
puri: at the same time utensils of brass, copper and alloys are 
extensively imported from Poona. Nasik, Mirzapur and 
Bhandara. ” 

“ The smelting industry of this District was formerly one of 
considerable importance, ranking second only to that of 
Jubbtilpore. Iron is abundant and widely distributed: it is 
also ca.sily extracted and broken up and therefore eminently 
adapted to the simple native methods of mining and smelt¬ 
ing. Of late years, however, the industry has been rapidly 
on the decline owing to the pressure of foreign competition, 
and this downward tendency has been accelerated by the recent 
famines: heavy charges for fuel and the rise in wages caused 
by railway construction have also in large measure contributed 
to the general depression of the smelters. ” 

Subsequently, however, the economic boom during the two 
world wars and the post-war period gave rise to a few mechanised 
industries, such as ginning, oil extracting, glass ware, potteries 
and paper manufacturing. Most of this industrial development 
was based on the availability of agro-industrial raw materials and 
forest resources. 

The district is rich in minerals and forest wealth. Apart from 
a number of coal mines, there are four large-scale industries 
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manufacturing paper, glass ware, pottery and oil. With availabi¬ 
lity of abundant raw materials, coal, iron ore and electric power 
from the Ballarpur Thermal Station, future prospects for indus¬ 
trial development in the district are very bright. 

The paper and paper products indu.stry has considerable scope 
for development in Chanda. The Ballarpur Paper and Straw 
Mills with a production capacity of 35 tons per day has plans 
for expansion up to 120 tons per day. The paper factory is the 
only one of its type in Vidarbha region. The ample forest wealth 
offers abundant scope for the establishment of wood seasoning 
factories, saw milling and the lucifer match industry. The 
availability of valuable timber and wood, as well as the facilities 
of electric power, water-supply and cheap labour are very import¬ 
ant in this respect 

Besides, Chandrapur district provides a very favourable ground 
for the development of industries, such a.s, ceramics, pottery, 
tiles and non-metalUc mineral products. 

The Master Plan for Industrialisation, prepared by the State 
Government in 1960, made valuable recommendations regarding 
industrial resources and development in the district. The Master 
Plan recommended the establishment of a plant for pig iron by 
low shaft furnace technique. It may be noted here that there 
was a proposal to establish an iron and steel project in this 
district. But the proposal did not materialise because of the non¬ 
availability of coking , coal. The Government of India, therefore, 
decided to establish a pig iron plant, in the private sector, in 
this district. The proposed plant is expected to have a capital 
investment of about Rs. 15 crore-s. This plant will go a long 
way in the industrial development of the district. 

The Master Plan also suggested that this district would be a 
suitable area for establishing factories for manufacturing cast 
iron pipes, ceramics and hardboards. 

The industrial estate at Chandrapur is a noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment in the industrial field. It has facilitated small industrial 
undertakings to get the benefits of common service, and facilities 
of location, power supply, transport and water-supply. 

Chandrapur is favourably provided with electric power fronv 
the Ballarpur thermal power station. This power .station com- 
mis.sioned during the first Five-Year Plan is one of the three 
thermal power stations in Nagpur division. Consumption of 
power for industrial purposes in the district is of a considerable 
magnitude. During 1961-62, 2,77,'42,000 K.W.H. of electric 

power was consumed in the district. The power consumption 
increased by 8.20 per cent in 1962-63 and by 32.88 per cent in 
1963-64 over that in 1961-62. 

The co-operative movement is a great force influencing the 
economic set-up in the rural country side. It has played a 
significant role in changing the economic conditions in the fields 
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of rural credit, agricultural marketing, small-Scale and village 
industries, farming, housing and consumers societies. The 
simultaneous speeding of co-operative movement with the launch¬ 
ing of the five year plans has brought about accelerated results 
beneficial to the economically weaker sections of the people. 

The movement found an humble beginning in the district, in 
1909, in which year the first co-operative organisation was 
established in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The first co-operative bank was 
organised in 1912 which went into liquidation in 1925. Co-opera¬ 
tive central banks were organised at Brahmapuri and Warora in 
1912 and 1913, respectively. However, these banks were closed 
as per government policy. This was followed by the establish¬ 
ment of the Chanda District Central Co-operative Bank, in 
January 1962, which was charged with the onerous responsibility 
of leading the co-operative banking movement in the district. 
The establishment of the District Co-operative Land Develop¬ 
ment Bank, in March 1961, was a great event in the field of 
agricultural finance. The existence of thi.s organisation is very 
significant because it provides medium-term and long-term finance 
to the agriculturists for making improvements of a permanent 
nature, such as, digging wells, lift irrigation, bunding, trenching, 
etc. Another addition to the co-operative structure in Chandra¬ 
pur District was the Chanda Urban Co-operative Bank which was 
registered in 1961-62. Though the area of operation of this bank 
is limited to Chandrapur town, it is instrumental in mopping up 
the savings, especially of the middle and lower income groups 
of people. 

The co-operative movement in the district was confined mainly 
to credit activities in the past. Subsequently the area of opera¬ 
tion of the co-operatives expanded to marketing, supply of 
agricultural requisites, small and village industries, irrigation, 
fishing, cattle breeding, forest labour, housing, etc. These socie¬ 
ties have been of immense benefit to the respective sections of 
population. The following statement gives the number of co¬ 
operatives of various types in the district: — 


Type of Co-operatives 

(1) 

Number 

of Co-operatives 

As on 
30-6-65 
(2) 

As on 
30-6-66 
(3) 

As on 
30-6-67 
(4) 

District Central Co-operative Bank 

1 

1 

1 

Agricultural Credit Societies— 

28 

28 


(a) Large size Societies 

28 

(6) Primary Credit Societies .. 

180 

177 

177 

(c) Service Co-operative Societies 

1,064 

999 

999 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies— 

1 



(a) Urban Co-operative Banks 

1 

1 

(i) Urban Credit Co-operative Societies 

1 

18 

1 

1 

(c) Salary Earners Societies 

20 

21 

(d) Thrift Credit Societies 

3 

3 

3 

(e) Mill Hand Societies 

1 

1 

1 
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The District Central Cooperative Bank with 25 branches in 
the district has played a pioneering role in advancing short-term 
and medium-term loans to agricultural credit societies, agricul¬ 
tural marketing societies and industrial co-operatives. Besides 
financial accommodation, it provides guidance and direction to 
the co-operative movement in the district. The Chanda District 
Co-operative Land Development Bank having five branches has 
made remarkable progress during the span of six years. It has 
done very valuable work through its schemes of medium-term 
and long-term loans, and rural debentures. 

The agricultural primary societies covered 2,474 out of 2,755 
inhabited villages in the district in 1966-67. It means that about 
90% of the villages are covered under the movement. The per¬ 
centage of rural population served by rural societies is about 87. 

The co-operative movement has not made much progress in 
the field of marketing of agricultural produce. This lack of 
progress is attributable to the lack of progress in regulation of 
agricultural marketing. Unlike the districts in Western Maha¬ 
rashtra and Marathwada, the development of regulated markets 
has been extremely slow in Chandrapur. Though a few market 
committees have started functioning the turnover and coverage 
of trade is insignificant. This has hindered the development of 
linking of credit with marketing. The purchase and sale societies 
in this district have limited their functioning to the distribution 
of agricultural requisites and equipment and distribution of 
rationed articles. Besides, they are authorised by the Govern¬ 
ment to procure paddy, rice and jowar. 

The co-operative movement, however, has made significant 
progress in the fields of processing industries, village industries, 
crafts and forest labour. The various co-operatives in these fields 
receive the much needed financial accommodation and managerial 
help from the co-operative department. The societies have con¬ 
tributed to a great extent towards improvement of the standard 
of living of the craftsmen and forest labourers. 

The study of price trends is of immense importance because it 
furnishes a key to the study of the economic conditions of the 
people. Apart from seasonal and temporary fluctuations in 
prices, there are cyclical as well as permanent fluctuations in the 
general level of prices. Here we are concerned more with the 
cyclical and permanent fluctuations as well as with the condi¬ 
tions born of the changes in the purchasing power of the rupee. 

The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 gave very 
valuable information about the price trends during the period 
between 1859 and 1909, The account of prices from the same is 
reproduced below: — 

“ Before the development of communications, the prices of 
Asricuitural produce. agriailtural produce were regulated 

General course of prices, almost solely by local conditions, and 
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variations were characterised by great abruptness from year to 
year according to the conditions of the particular season. So 
long as the monsoon was regular and harvests favourable, 
prices ruled at what would now be deemed an absurdly low 
figure, but a failure of the crops immediately sent them sky- 
high. The only regulating influences which operated to tone 
down the violence of these fluctuations were the habit of 
hoarding sufficient grain to meet the consumption of two 
years, and the" maintenance of Public granaries. This period 
of insularity continued practically all over India till about the 
middle of the 19th century, and the Mutiny may be taken as 
the dividing line which separates it from the modern condi¬ 
tion of affairs under which India is bound up in the commer¬ 
cial comity of nations, and the state of the cotton crop in 
Carolina reacts on the prices of cotton at Chanda. Thus prices 
prior to the Mutiny have, broadly speaking, but a topical value, 
and it need not be a matter for much regret that we have no reli¬ 
able figure previous to 1832. Subsequently to the Mutiny, the 
chief influences which have permanently affected the course of 
prices in India as a whole are—(1) the transfer of the terri¬ 
tories of the East India Company to the Crown, a step which 
immediately resulted in a great development of commercial 
and industrial activity accompanied by large imports of the 
precious metals, and (2) the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870, 
which led to the development of the grain trade with Europe, 
Turning to more local influences, for Chanda, the crucial date 
is 1877 when the rail was opened as far as Warora ; and the 
present year 1908, when the Warora line was extended to 
Ballalptir, thus bringing large tracts of hitherto insufficiently 
developed country within reasonable distance of the railway, 
should also mark the beginning of a new era. More tem¬ 
porary influences have bccn-^(I) periods of scarcity and famine, 
notably from 1861—1869, in 1897, and in 1900, at all of which 
periods the District itself suffered distress, and the great 
famine of 1877-78 in western and southern India, which caused 
a general rise in the price of food-grains all over India, and 
(2) the American War of Secession in 1861—1865, which 
created a strong demand for Indian cotton, and sent up the 
prices of agricultural produce in general,” 

“Development of communications and greater command of 
money have had the inevitable result of inflating the prices of 
agricultural produce. In considering the course of prices of 
such produce in this District subsequent to the Mutiny the 
following periods are to be distinguished:_ 

(1) 1859—1861.-^Normal period prior to development of 

communications. ^ 

(2) 1861 — 1869.—Period of high prices culminating in 
famine. 

(3) 1871 — 1878.—Normal period; communications in course 
of development. 
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(4) 1878—1880.—Period of high prices caused by famine 
in other part.s of India. 

(5) 1881—1896.—Normal period: communication by rail 
now established as far as Warora. 

(6) 1897—1902.—Famine period. 

(7) 1903 to date.—Period of gradual recovery, crops appro¬ 
ximating to normal. 

“ It is the normal periods that are of most permanent inter¬ 
est to the economic hisiorian as displaying the steady upward 
trend of prices which accompanies development, and a fair 
idea of this upward tendency can be obtained by summarily 
comparing the rates of the three principal food crops raised in 
this District in various normal series of years. In the tabular 
statement below abnormal years are neglected. The prices 
entered are taken from the official returns and relate to petty 
retail transactions: they give a somewhat higher rate than the 
figures found in the books of mahajans, and they are by no 
means absolutely correct; but as a guide to the relative prices 
at various periods they may be accepted as fairly accurate: — 


SEERS PER RUPEE 







Year 


Rice 

Juari 

Wheat 

1859—1861 


22-89 

59-82 

33-33 

1871—1877 


14-50 

28 00 

19-00 

1881—1885 


15-90 

33-70 

24-50 

1886—1890 


13-40 

25-20 

18-00 

1891—1896 


12-50 

20-30 

16-15 

1903—1906 


10-74 

20-73 

13-74 


“The prices given above relate to Chanda city only. Rates 
differ in the various tahsils and within each tahsil itself, but 
the variations are not so extraordinary as to call for particular 
remark. At the recent settlement it was calculated that 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce since the settle¬ 
ment of 1868 amounted to over cent per cent in the Chanda 
tahsil and the Upper Taluk of Sironcha, to 70 per cent, in 
Warora and the Lower Taluks, and in Brahmapuri to 40 per 
cent for rice, 70 per cent for wheat and linseed, and to 50 per 
cent for juari. Percentages are however too rigid to be satis¬ 
factory in calculations of this type, and perhaps a better idea 
of the general rise of prices may be gained from the following 
quotation from Mr. Chhotelal’s Inception Report, dated 1896; 

‘ It is well to add what the people relate regarding the rise of 
prices when they compare the current prices with those in 
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pre-settlement days. They say that dhan was sold in pre¬ 
settlement days at Rs. 2.8 to Rs. 3 per khandi, while it is now 
sold at Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per khandi ; juari was then sold at Rs. 4 
per khandi, while it is now sol'd at Rs. 10 per khandi; til was 
sold at Rs 7, Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 per khandi, while it is now sold 
at Rs. 20 or Rs. 23 ; and linseed was then sold at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 
per khandi, while it is now sold at Rs. 20 per khandi. This 
shows that the people consider that prices have doubled since 
settlement. And striking a rough average of all crops, it is 
safe to say that prices have again gone up by between one- 
third and one-half since Mr. Chhotelal wrote the passage just 
quoted. 

“ The course of prices in Sironcha calls for some brief 
Prices of staple food- remarks. At the first settlement in 

grains in Sironcha. 1866 they Stood at an abnormally high 

figure owing to the fact that the construction, of the Godavari 
Navigation Works had brought about a large influx or outside 
labour. But, taking the years immediately preceding this arti¬ 
ficial inflation of prices and excluding those years in which 
prices were forced up, the average price of the staple crops 
from 1847 to 1861 was rice 39, juari 51 and til 29 seers to the 
rupee. A good deal of difficulty was experienced at the recent 
settlement in determining how far these prices had advanced. 
There was practically no open bazar, and the official returns of 
the Upper Taluk were not to be trusted, as they related only 
to retail transactions on a very petty scale, while for the lower 
Taluks there were no official returns at all. The mahajan’s 
books again are unreliable, for, to secure their own profits, 
they fix an artificial rate, at which they take grain at an un¬ 
justly low rate from the tenants in order to settle the running 
accounts which the latter keep with them. The rates prevail¬ 
ing in 1902 are given by Mr. Hemingway as follows: — 


SEERS PER RUPEE 



Rice 

Juari 

Til 

Upper Taluks 




According to official returns 

12 

1 

23 

•• 

According to mahajans’ books 

22-5 

45 

•• 

Lower Taluks 




According to mahajans' books 

18 

42 

15 


“The general rise of prices has, therefore, not been without 
marked effect even in the landlocked Upper Taluk. The rise 
has indeed been even more marked there than in the more 
accessible . Lower Taluks, as the figures of the original settle- 
men't appears to give the prices at which food was bought up 
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for the market at Rajahmundry. Considering the lack of com¬ 
munications, this sharp increase is somewhat difficult to explain, 
but the existence of the railway at Warangal appears to have 
inlluenccd the course of prices. 

*■ Excluding Sironcha, we may now consider the course of 
Prices of staple food- prices for each of the three staple 
grains in the rest of the tOOcl-grtlinS ot tllC TGSt 01 tilC UlStriCt, 
District. Rice. rice, juari and wheat. During the 

period from 1834 to the Mutiny, the price of rice at the head¬ 
quarters of the District ranged between 25 and 30 seers to the 
rupee. From 1859 to 1861, which are generally regarded as 
normal years, the average price was 22.89 seers. Thence 
forward until 1869 a series of bad years and, in a lesser degree, 
the improvement of trade due to the American Civil War, 
caused a sharp upward rise, and the course of prices ran as 
follows: 1862, 15 seers; 1863, 12.5; 1864 and 1865, 9; 1866, 

11.6; 1867, 7; 1868, 10.2; 1869, 5.9’. Ensuing years witnessed 
a return to the normal which may be said to have lasted till 
1896, with one break in 1878—1880 when prices went up owing 
to the Madras and Bombay famines from 1871—1878, the 
average rate was 21.3 seers: during the abnormal period 

1878—1880 it rose to 10.7 seers. The remaining 15 years of 
the normal period may he divided into three quinquennia, 
during each of which a gradual but persistent rise in value 
may be remarked. For this, improved communications are 
accountable, but the inflation of prices in rice is less remark¬ 
able than in the case of other crops, chiefly because rice is 
mainly grown for local consumption but partly also because it 
was yielding uniformly good outturns during these years. 
The average prices for each quinquennium were: — 

1881—1885 ... 15.90 seers, 

1886—1890 ... 13.40 seers. 

1891—1895 ... 13 seers. 

“The year 1896 with an average price of 12,2 seers was the 
last of the normal seasons and since then the average price has 
been 10.6 seers. In the famine of 1897, which was a period of 
heavy exports, prices averaged 8.9 seers, and went as high as 
7.^in August; in the 1900 famine. 8.7 seers was the average, 
and 7.3 the higest price reached. 

“The price of juari in 1832 is given by Major Lucic 
Smith as 34 seers to the rupee. From 1834 to 1859, the price 
varied between 40 and 60 seers to the rupee, and in 1860 the 
extremely low figure of 80 seers to the rupee was recorded. 
There was a sharp rise in 1861, when prices went up to 
38 seers, and in the ensuing eight years of distress very high 
quotations were reached. In 1862 the rate was 20 seers, by 1864 
it had risen to 13.7 ; it then declined to 20 seersi in 1866, but 
again went up, this time to the high figure of 10.3 seers in 
1869. Then followed the period of normal prices, in which the 

’Figures from 1834 to 1869 are for uncleaned rice and later one's for cleaned rice. 
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fluctuations of juari displayed exactly the same characteristics 
as have already been noted in dealing with rice. Excluding 
the exceptional years 1878—1880, when the rate went up to 
19 seers, the gradual rise of prices consequent op the opening 
of the railway in 1877, is shown by the periodical averages 
given below:—- 

Years Average p,rice in seers 

per rupee 

1871—1877 28 

1881—1885 29.5 

d 886—1890 245 

1891--1895 20.5 

In 1896 the rate stood at 17.5 seers. The next quin¬ 
quennium 1897—1901 includes both famines, and the average 
price of juari rose to 15.1, reaching its highest annual figure in 
1900 when the average price was 9.7 seers. Three times viz., 
during the months of August 1897, and June and August 
1900, the prevailing rate rose to 8.1 seers. In the following 
quinquennium 1902—06 there was a marked fall and the 
average price attained 20.6 was equivalent to that obtaining in 
the years immediately preceding the famines. 

Wheat .—“In 1832, according to the figures given by Major 
Lucie Smith, the average price of wheat at the headquarters 
of the District was 22.8 seers. From 1839 to 1860, the rate 
fluctuated between 32 and 41 seers, the latter figure being 
recorded in 1859, which may be looked upon as the last year 
of patriarchal cheapness in Chanda. From 1861 to 1869 the 
rise was rapid, the rates, according to the same authority, 
being 25 seers in 1861, 16 seprs in 1862, 13.7 in 1863, 11-7 in 

1864, 12.5 in 1865 and 1866, 7.7 in 1867, 11.8 in 1868, and 8.7 
in 1869. During the ensuing normal period, the .figures were 
as follows: — 
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Years 


1871—1877 

1881—1885 

1886—1890 

1891—1895 


Average price in seers 
per rupee 

19 

22.5 

19 

16 


During the temporary pressure of prices in 1878—1880 wheat 
was fofeed up to 13 seers per rupee. In 1896 the retail price 
of wheat was 14 seers. In the ensuing quinquennium of scar¬ 
city, diversified with famine, an average of 9.9 seers was 
reached, the culminating price being 8 seers in 1900. From 
1902 to 1906 the average price recovered to 12.5 seers. 

“ The table of prices given in Major Lucie Smith’s report 
Prices of other agricul- shows no returns for cotton prior to 
tural produce, 1839, when it is shown as selling at the 
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rate of a little over 8 seers to the rupee. This very low figure 
has never again been approached, and already by 1844 we find 
that the price has risen to 3.25 seers. Henceforward until the 
outbreak of the American War, prices ruled between about 3 
and 4y^ seers to the rupee, but as soon as the war began t(j 
affect the market they went up with a bound. According to 
Major Lucie Smith’s figures they ranged between I and 2 seers 
from 1862 to 1869, but, in view of the general drop in prices 
all over India after 1865, it appears probable that there is some 
mistake in his figures for the later years. From the cessation 
of the war until 1884, prices seem to have continued with very 
slight fluctuations at the rate of about 5 to 6 seers to the rupee, 
the only exceptional years being 1871 and 1872 when the rates 
rose to 1.5 and 2.5 seers, respectively. In 1885, the price went 
up to 2 seers, and from that date till 1903 the rate never fell 
below 2j4 seers: in 1907 it stood at lyi seer.s. Linseed sold at 
II seers to the rupee in 1866: from 1867 to 1894 the rate 
varied from 8 to 15 seers; in 1895, it rose to 6.7 seers, but fell 
again to 10 in 1898. In 1901-and 1902 it stood at only 6 seers, 
but decreased in 1903 to 8 seers. In 1907 it stood at 7 seers 
Til stood at 10 seers in 1866, varied from about 8 to 12yi seers 
between 1867 and 1887: it made a sharp advance in the follow¬ 
ing year, and between 1888 and 1894 fluctuated between about 
6 and 7 seers. In 1907, the rate was 6 seers. Gram sold at an 
average rate of 13.7 seers from 1891 to 1895, of 12 seers from 
1896 to 1900, and of 13.2 seers from 1901 to 1905. In 1907 the 
rate was 9 seers. 

“From 1862 to 1874 the trade in salt was hampered by the 
existence of the customs line, and the average cost 
was 13 lbs. per rupee. On the abolition of the line 
in the latter year, the price immediately fell to 17 lbs. In 
1878, when the salt duty was lowered from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2.8 per 
maund, the price stood at 18 lbs. per rupee, at which figure jt 
remained until 1882 when it fell to 20 lbs. In that year a 
further reduction of duty to Rs. 2 per maund was effected, and 
from 1883 till 1887 the cost of salt averaged 22 lbs. to the 
rupee. In 1888 the duty was again raised to Rs. 2.8 per maund, 
and thenceforward until the policy of reducing the duty was 
renewed in 1903, the average cost was 19 lbs. The recent 
reductions of duty, viz., to Rs. 2 per maund in 1903, to Rs. 1.8 
in 1905, and to Re. 1 In 1907 have naturally resulted in a 
corre.sponding decline in the cost of salt which i.s now sold at 
36 lbs. (18 pailis\ to the rupee. 

“ The following are the present retail prices in Chanda bazar 
Prices of other in demand. Bricks for building houses 

common articles. of the common necessaries of life — most 
cost from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 ; country tiles Rs. 2.8 to 
Rs. 4 per 1,000; sand, 4i cart-loads a rupee; bamboos, Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 7 per 100 ; small tattas for thatching 1' 6" x 1' 2" Rs. 7 to 
Rs. 10 per 1,000; large tattas 6'x6' are sold at two to the 
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rupee; small beams cost Re. 1, large Rs. 6 each ; rafters 
(siwars) if of teak cost Re. 1 each, of other kinds of wood 
Rs. 15 per 1,000. A bottle of country liquor holding 60 tolas 
or three-quarters of a seer, is sold at 10 annas or Rs. 1-4 
according to strength. Country sugar is retailed at 2-34 seers 
to the rupee, other sugar at 4 seers, gur at-6 seers ; potatoes 8 
to 10 seers per rupee : brinjals 2 pice and onions 4 pice a 
seer; chillies 3 seers the rupee ; cloves 14 annas a seer, carda¬ 
moms 20 toSas to the rupee; cocoanut oil 12 annas, and 
linseed, til and castor oil 10 annas per seer, milk 8 seers to the 
rupee; ghee Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4 per seer; cotton seed (sarki) 17, 
and oil-cake 13 seers per rupee ; tamarihd fruit, two maunds 
of 12 seers each per rupee. Firewood costs Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 
per cart-load ; cow-dung cakes 4 annas per 100 ; karbi Rs. 6-4 
per 100 bundles, grass Rs, 4 to Rs. 6 per \,0QQ puhs. Cooking 
utensils are retailed at Rs. 1-12 per seer if of brass, at Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12 per seer if of copper; if of the alloy of zinc and copper 
or brass called bharat the price is Rs. 1-2 per seer. Large iron 
buckets cost from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4, and small from 8 to 10 annas 
a piece. Common kerosene oil is sold at Rs. 2-8 per tin or 
2 annas a bottle. Among leather articles, mots cost from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, hand-buckets Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, ropes 75 feet long 
and l^a inches in diameter Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a piece ; shoes, Re. 1 
to Rs. 1-8 a pair. Common cloth sells at 3 to 4 annas a yard ; a 
pair of ordinary dhotis fetch Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4 and the coarse 
cloth known as khadi is sold at Rs. 1-4 per than of 20 by 
I'/a cidtits. Cotton and ncwar tape for cots is spld at from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 for a piece 100 cubits long and 4 inches broad ; 
ordinary sewing thread is sold at three picc a reel; a box con¬ 
taining 20 white muttas of No. 30 and weighing four seers is 
sold at Rs. 6. The prices of country carts are Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 
for a dhamni, Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 for a rengi, Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for 
a khachar, Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for a bandi, and Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 
to Rs. 200 for a tonga.”* 

In the period that followed, a fall in the purchasing power of 
the rupee was visible. Apart from the fluctuations of a seasonal 
and temporary nature, the prices of all goods have been rksing. 
During the First World War prices of alrfiost all goods rose 
sharply. This trend of higher prices continued till the Great 
Depression of 1930. The depression which produced an adverse 
impact on the economies of the U. S. A., U. K., France and 
Germany had ap adverse effect on the prices of primary goods in 
the international markets. This led to a momentous slump in 
the prices as well as demand for Indian goods in the inter¬ 
national markets. The Indian economy received a severe set¬ 
back, The slump continued till 1933, after which there was a 
revival of prices and demand. 

The outbreak of hostilities in 1939 was an important event in 
the economic history of this country as well. Being a part of the 

* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chmda Dhtrict, 1909, Volume A ; pp. 205 — 15 
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Prices did not show a consistent trend during the period 
between 1952 and 1958. The satisfactory harvest conditions 
during 1953, 1954 and 1955 were responsible for keeping the 
prices of agricultural produce well under control. Prices, how¬ 
ever, started rising from 1956-57, and registered a high level in 
1959-60. The level of prices came down in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
mainly because of satisfactory harvests. 

The outbreak of hostilities with China threatened the dis¬ 
location of the economy of India and brought about a sporadic 
trend of rising pr'ces. With the declaration of National Emer¬ 
gency in October 1962 a need was felt to watch the behaviour 
of prices. In pursuance of Government policies, collection of the 
.statistics of prices in the markets in Chanda district was started 
in November 1962. The price trends in the case of important 
commodities as elaborated in the Socio-Economic Review and 
District Statistical Abstract, Chanda District* are furnished 
below. 

Prices in 7963 .—The prices of mo.st of cereals fluctuaterl during 
the year 1963. At the earlier part of year, the wholesale price of 
rice of fine variety was Rs. 62, medium Rs. 55 and coarse Rs. 50 
per quintal but at the end of the year the prices of these three 
varieties increased to Rs, 84, R.s, 62 and Rs. 58, respectively. 
The wholesale prices of wheat remained almost stable. But the 
price of jowar (white) fell to Rs. 36 from Rs. 42 per quintal at 
the end of the year. Similarly the pricef* of bajra declined from 
Rs, 51 to Rs. 47 at the beginning of the year. 

The price of gram increased from Rs. 48 to Rs. 55 at the end 
of the year, whjch resulted in the increase of the price of gram 
dal from Rs. 52 to Rs. 65. AtrJiar {dal) increased considerably 
from Rs. 82 to Rs. 115. Similarly the price of mung increased 

of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maha- 
fPrices are given per quintal except otherwise specified. 


British Empire, India had to bear many of the economic evils 
forced on her. Prices shot up from the end of 1939, The acute 
shortage of consumers goods caused the prices to rise continu¬ 
ously. Consecjuent upon the shortage of goods there was a 
deploiable trail of black-marketing and hoarding. Consumers 
goods such as cloth, sugar, kerosene and many of the luxury 
goods were scarce. The Government enforced the rationing of 
consumers goods. The cessation ot hostilities in 1945 brought 
down the prices to some extent. The next important event 
which brought about the rise in prices was the Korean War 
boom. The price rise in the international markets during the 
war found its reflection in the Indian economy which in turn 
affected the economy of Chanda district as well. After the 
Korean War boom there was a slight fall in prices, but it was 
only short-lived. 
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from Rs. 60 to Rs. 75 at the end of the year. But the prices of 
udid and masur dal decreased slightly at the end of the year. 

Sugar showed a gradual increase, and the rate was controlled 
at Rs. 1.29 per kilogram in fair price §hops. But due to the 
scarcity of sugar, the price of gul nearly doubled during the year. 

The price of edible oils increased in the middle of the year 
but slightly decreased at the end of the year. Groundnut oil 
decreased from Rs. 206.25 in the beginning of the year to Rs. 195 
at the end of the year. There was a slight increase in the prices 
of meat, fish, eggs and vegetables during the year. The price of 
kerosene rose from 36 paise to 49 paise per litre by the end of 
the year. 

The prices of cloth remained unaffected throughout the year. 
Marginal changes were noticed sometimes. 

Prices in 796 ^:—During the 1964 calendar year the prices of 
most of the cereals fluctuated. The retail, prices of rice of fine, 
medium and coarse varieties were 88 paise, 84 paise and 66 paise, 
respectively, per kilogram during the earlier part of the year. 
The price of the fine and medium quality rice decreased to 
80 paise and 75 paise, respectively, during later part of the year. 
But coarse rice became slightly costlier because of fall in market 
arrivals. The wheat price of medium and coarse qualities rose 
from 70 paise and 58 paise to Rs. 1.25 and Rs. 1.07, respectively. 
The prices of jowar and hajri rose gradually from 43 paise and 
48 paise to 60 paise and 55 paise, respectively, during 1964. 

The prices of all pulses except udid increased during 1964. 
Gram and gram dal went up from 63 paise and 71 paise to 
Rs. 1.34 and Rs. 1.64 per kilogram, respectively, by December. 
Arhar dal increased nearly one and a half times from Rs. 1.06 
to Rs. 1.57 at the end of the year. The prices of miing dal and 
masur dal increased from 83 paise and 81 paise to Rs. 1.20 and 
Rs, 1.41, respectively by the end of the year. 

Groundnut oil price increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.25 per kilo¬ 
gram. The market prices of meat, fish and vegetables registered 
a steady increase during the cour.se of the year. Dry chillis 
experienced a decline in price from Rs. 2.85 to Rs. 2.50 per kilo¬ 
gram. Cloth and utens'ls however maintained stability of prices 
during 1964. 

As stated earlier in this volume, agriculture is the principal 
means of livelihood of the people in Chandrapur district. It 
provides work to nearly 82.08 per cent of the working population 
as per the 1961 Census returns. I^andless labourers comprise a 
large section of the population. It is therefore necessary to study 
the trends of wages of agricultural labourers and craftsmen. 

The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 throws a 
searching light on the wage trends during a period of about 
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fifteen years between 1893 and 1908. The relevant account from 

the same is reproduced below ; — 

S tails Ides of Wages .—“An able-bodied agricultural labourer 
earned Rs. 4-8 per month in 1893, Rs. 5-2 in 1895, Rs. 4-12 in 
1897 and Rs, 5 in 1898. His wages were reduced to Rs. 3-12 
in 1899, a rate which continued till 1901, as a result of the 
famine of 1900, They recovered to Rs. 4-11 in 1902 and 1903 
and at the present time (1909) the wages of agricultural labour 
vary from 2 annas to 3 and 4 annas a day. In the towns of 
Warora and Chanda coolies can earn 4 to 6 annas daily. 
These rates are for males only. Females get half the wages of 
males. A common blacksmith earned Rs. 9-8 per mensem in 
1893. During the next four years his earnings varied between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 10-8 and fell to Rs. 9-8 in 1898 as a result of 
famine in 1897. Since then they" have improved and we find 
Rs. 11-4 recorded during the following three years. In 1902 
they rose to Rs. 13-2 and in 1903 to" Rs. 15 a month. Now 
(in 1908) he receives 8 annas a day in Sironcha, 12 annas in 
Chanda and up to a rupee in Warora. A common mason is 
shown as having earned Rs. 10-6 a month in 1893, Rs. 13 in 
1895, Rs. 12-8 in 1897, Rs. 10-5 in 1899 and Rs. 11-4 in 1900. 
The wages improved in 1902 and 1903 when he received 
Rs. 13-2 as his monthly income. In 1908 he got 10 annas a 
day rising to a rupee in Warora. A common carpenter who 
is better paid than either the blacksmith or the mason earned 
Rs. 12 a month in 1893, Rs. 12-4 in 1896, Rs. 14 in 1898 and 
Rs. 12-9 in 1899. In 1900 he received Rs. 13-2 and since then 
his wages have decidedly improved, having risen to Rs. 14 a 
month in 1901, Rs. 15 in 1902 and Rs. 18-12 in 1903. In 1908 
he was getting from 12 annas a day to Rs. 1-4, the latter being 
the rate obtainable in Warora. 

Farm-servants. —“In Chanda tahsil the common term for an 
agricultural servant in regular employment is awari, and in 
Warora he is called Saha korvya manus or the man getting 
6 kuros. In Sironcha the Telugu word pale.ru is used. The 
dependants of an awari or Saha korvya manus, i.e., his wife or 
his small son, if they assist him in his duties, are called rapte. 
Farm-servants receive the bulk of their wages in grain, an 
arrangement which tells in their favour when, as of recent 
years, the prices of agricultural produce range high. There 
has, it is true, been a tendency in the rice tract. to reduce the 
actual amou.nt of grain paid to the farm-servant, but this reduc¬ 
tion has not been affected in anything like inverse ratio to the 
increase in the price of grain. Thus, at the first settlement 
the servant of a rice cultivator received 740 seers of rice as his 
yearly wage besides grain perquisites amounting to 315 seers; 
now he only gets 600 seers and grain perquisites amounting to 
about 130 seers, but meanwhile prices have risen roughly cent 
per cent. In the open-field tract the amount of grain remune¬ 
ration has risen from 635 seers of juari at the last settlement 
A-I79—36-A. 
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to 725 seers at present, and thus, having regard to the rise in 
the price of jiiari, it is obvious that the farm-servant of this 
tract has considerably improved his position. 

“ At present the fixed monthly wage of a farm-servant in 
regular employ in the rice tract is 5 kuros of dhan per mensem 
in most tracts, and 6 kuros in the Warora tahsil. In the open 
field tract the monthly rate is 5 kuros and 2 pailis of juari. 
But in either case this remuneration is swelled by perquisites 
of various kinds. Thus in the open tract, the farm-servant 
gets a paili of each kind of grain sown ; when employed in 
watching the crops he may take three pailis of juari each day 
as remuneration, and besides this he will probably have a 
fighting-cock to bear him company which with its living will 
pick up a free living among the juari pods; he has the right 
of sarwa or gleaning the field, and in addition to this he gets 
about three kuros for cuttmg and bringing the crop to the 
threshing-floor. In this latter task his wife assists, and the 
dues he receives for it are known as wata-wadga, because the 
woman holds out her cloth so as to form a hollow (wata) which 
is filled with ears of juari while the man, gets a wadga br 
basketful of grain for his share of the work. Besides this the 
wife gets an allowance of three kuros for bringing food to the 
field: this is called upsara, and she also grinds the master’s 
grain and makes cow-dung cakes for him, taking half of the 
latter in .reward for her labour. In the rice tract the servant 
gets four annas as a pourboiri’ during the damp process of 
transplantation; he has the right of gleaning,, while at reaping 
time he takes a handful out of each hojha or headload that he 
carries to the threshing-floor. If employed on rakhwali or 
watching the crops, he can cut two pailis of dhan per diem. 
In both the rice and open tracts alike, there are various other 
perquisites and privileges. Thus each year the servant gets 
Rs. 2 to buy himself a blanket iflocally called waz) and Re. 1 or 
Re. 1-4 to buy a pair of shoes and free food is given at the cost 
of the master at the festivals of Pola and Nagpanchami. 
Another right, known as matera, is that of taking the sweepings 
of the threshing-floor after threshing is over and extracting 
the grain from them. Again, being as it were the. natural 
priest of the god of the threshing-floor, the farm-servant gets 
an allowance of gram called khdtdeo for offerings prior to 
threshing. Other privileges are free firewood to the extent of 
two cart-loads and a rupee’s worth of thatching grass. It is 
rather difficult to calculate what all these extras^amount to in 
the aggregate, but they may roughly be estimated to average 
between half a khandi and one khandi, apart from the cash 
doles. ” 

Casual agricultural labourers .— "Casual agricultural labourers, 
employed at periods of exceptional pressure, usually get two 
pailis a day, or, if required to watch a crop at night, three 
pailis. For sowing and weeding women are as a rule employed, 

Ad 79—36-B. 
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and are remunerated at the rate of one paili a day for the 
former and three pice a day for the latter. For transplanting 
rice, a man is paid Re. 1 for five days and a woman Re. 1 for 
ten days. For reaping juari men get 4 pailis and women 
2 pailis a day, for wheat the rate is two pailis of the grain for 
men and one paili for women. Other grains are usually paid 
for in cash at 2 annas a day. The picking of cotton is paid 
for by a share of from i/16th to I/20th of the amount picked. 

Village grazier .—“ The regular village grazier is called the 
dhorki and gets I anna per month for each head of cattle under 
his charge. The cattle are grazed at the owner’s risk, and the 
grazier is exempted from making good any losses, an irrespon¬ 
sibility which is sometimes, though not often, abused. Two 
or three tenants often club together and hire a boy to look after 
their animals, while very well-to-do persons have a private 
grazier employed exclusively in their own service. Wealthy 
landlords hire a woman as shenakari to collect and stack the 
cow-dung of their cattle. She either stacks it for fuel or pits 
it for manure, and she has also other duties such as leeping 
the floor and whitewashing the walls. 

Village Servants .—“ Village servants in name and duties usual¬ 
ly correspond to those found in other Districts of ilhe Province, 
and their functions are for the most part so familiar that 
they require no detailed description.. The Lohar or Khati gets 
2 or 3 kuros a year for attending to each tenant’s ploughs, but 
the tendency is, as elsewhere, growing yearly stronger to 
remunerate him by the job. So also with the Barhai or car¬ 
penter who is even more commonly paid by the job. The 
Mhali or barber (called Mangali in Sironcha) ami Watbi or 
washerman (called Chakali in Sironcha) receive three to four 
huros a year. On festive and ceremonious occasions they arc 
generally given food and a small cash perquisbc for drirxk in 
Sironcha. In some places the rate is one kuro of juari for each 
adult male in the family and perquisites amounting to about 
a kuro with some food on festivals. They are however not 
engaged by all tenants but only by malguzars and big tenants, 
poor tenants paying 2 pice each time they require their 
services; 

“ The Bhumak also called Deohari and in Sironcha Permadu 
worships the village gods and keeps off evil influences from 
the village. He also supplies pan patrawali or leaf-plates on 
festivals and at feasts, and cleans the cooking pots of Govern¬ 
ment officials v’siting the village. For these services he receives 
one kuro or more according to circumstances from each tenant 
and perquisites amounting to about a kuro. He is sometimes 
given a p’ece of land rent-free (rent Rs. 3 or Rs, 4). ” 

“ The Joshi or village priest has no fixed hak. He fixes the 
date of sajoni when the malguzar with his tenants starts 
ploughing. If he goes to the farm, every tenant gives him 
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from 4 to 8 paUis. He is generally paid by the job. His fet 
for officiating at a marriage may be Rs. 1-4 and for reciting 
kaiha Re. 1. The Chamar known as Madgi in Sironcha is not 
a regular village servant and is said to be remunerated by jot 
work in Chanda and Garhehiroli tahsils and by a fixed contrr 
bution in Warora and Sironcha tahsils. In Sironcha he 
receives one kuncha of juari (14 seers) for each species ol 
articles he supplies, e.g., for a pair of shoes one kundha, foi 
leather thongs one kuncha, and so on. Besides he is custo¬ 
marily allowed to collect the remnants of the harvest floor. In 
Warora he gets 4 paUis to a kuro of juari per plough for the 
repairs of shoes, etc. For an ornamental shoe for which this 
District is famous he generally gets from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-12. 
The ornamental work is generally done in silk and takes the 
shape of flowers or pictorial fishes. An ordinary pair of shoes 
will fetch from 14 anna.s to Rs. 1-4. ”* 

With changes in the price level from time to time the wages 
of different categories of workers underwent fluctuations. How¬ 
ever, the rise and fall in the wage level have not kept pace with 
changes that have taken place in the price level. 

The wages of agricultural labour as well as of craftsmen showed 
a rising trend during the past few decades. The wages of casual 
labour as well as of fixed wage earners have increased, though 
the increase in the case of the latter has been lower than that 
of the former. The earning.s of carpenters, blacksmiths and 
other skilled craftsmen have increased considerably. Skilled jobs 
in agriculture are paid at a daily rate ranging from Rs. 3.50 in 
the sowing and harvesting season. 

Field workers are paid at rates varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 
Women engaged in agricultural operations, such as, weeding, 
winnowing, cutting and harvesting are paid Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 2 per 
day. Certain types of operations are paid on the basis of turn¬ 
over of work. A female worker gets about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50 per 
day during the harvesting season. 

The wage earnings of almost all categories of casual labour 
decline during the months between February and June. During 
this period the workers turn to work in the forests. The wage 
earnings of skilled forest workers arc far better than those of 
agricultural labourers. The extremely rich and varied forests in 
the district are a perennial source of employment to a consider¬ 
able section of population in the district. The labour intensive 
operations such as felling, sizing, afforestation, bunding, trench¬ 
ing, collection of tendu leaves, charcoal making and many others 
offer fair wages to the workers. The government schemes regard-, 
ing scientific management of forests have gone a long way in 
expanding the avenues of employment and earnings of labourers 
in the district. 
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^CentralProvinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, 1909, Volume A, pp. 215—220- 
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The system of balutewari. which was the basis of the self- CHAPTER 9. 
.sufficient village economy of the past is still prevalent to a limited 
extent. It has lost its importance during the last three decades. 

The balutedras (village artisans) consist of barbers, potters, 
shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, washermen, sweepers, 
mahars, etc, They are paid in kind for the services rendered 
by them. The payment in kind may consist of paddy, wheat 
and jowar which is given at the harvest time. But this system 
is very much on the decline. The agriculturists now prefer to 
pay in cash rather than in terms of food-grains. Perhaps this is 
due to the rising prices of agricultural produce. This has an 
adverse effect on the economic position of some categories of 
artisans who have been compelled to search for other means of 
livelihood- 
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Public Administration in the State in the last century CHAPTER 10. 


consisted mostly in providing security to person and property and 
raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, 
Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Lapd 
Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue 
formed the most important departments of the State. The 
Public Works department was the only other branch of sufficient 
importance, but its activities of construction and maintenance 
were apart from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings 
required for the departments of Government. With the spread 
of Western education and the growth of political consciousness 
in the country, and as a result of the gradual association of a few 
Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, the 
demand arose for the expansion of governmental activities into 
what were called “ nation-building ” departments namely. Educa¬ 
tion, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and 
thirties of this century, after the introduction of the Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came to be laid on the 
development of these departments. When, as a result of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, complete popularisation of the 
Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new Government 
attempted not only to expand the “nation building” departments 
but also to take steps in the direction of creating what has now 
come to he generally described as a Welfare State. After the 
close of World War II and the attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 
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In the description that follows in this chapter and Jn chapters 
11—17 the departments of the State operating in the Chandrapur 
district have been grouped as follows; — 

Chapter 10 — General Administration. 

Chapter 11 — Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12 — Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13 — Other Departments. 

Chapter 14 — Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15 — Education and Culture. 

Chapter 1^ — Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17 — Other Social Services. 
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Up to 1874, the district had only three tahsils, viz., Mul, 
Warora and Brahmapuri. In 1874, Upper Godavari district of 
Madras was abol'shed and four tahsils were transferred to Chan¬ 
drapur district and made into one tahsil with headquarters at 
Sironcha. In 1895, the headquarters of one of the tahsils was 
transferred from village Mul to Chandrapur. A new tahsil with 
headquarters at Gadhchiroli was formed in 1905 by transferring 
the zamindari estates from Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. 
A small zamindari tract from Chanda district was transferred to 
the newly formed Durg district in 1907. An area of about 600 
square miles consisting of three tahsils, viz., Cherla, Alibaka and 
Nugur was transferred from Sironcha tahsil to Madras State in 
the same year. 

There were no major changes in the boundaries of the district 
or its tahsils between 1911 and 1955. With the reorganisation of 
the States in 1956, the district along with other districts of 
Vidarbha region was transferred from Madhya Pradesh' to 
Bombay State. 

Rajura tahsil which was a part of Adilabad district of former 
Hyderabad State was transferred to Nanded district in 1956. It 
was transferred from Nanded district to Chandrapur district in 
March 1959. Because of the different sets of laws in force, Rajura 
is actually notified as an independent district and a division in 
itself and is placed under the Collector, Chanda district and the 
Commissioner, Nagpur Division for administrative purposes. 
However, with the implementation of the Maharashtra Land 
Revenue Code, 1966, the question of merging Rajura tahsil in 
Chanda district is under the consideration of the Government and 
necessary steps are being taken in that direction. 

The Chandrapur district consists of six tahsils, viz., Chandra¬ 
pur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli, Sironcha and Rajura. 
There are six prants or sub-divisions, each comprising one tahsil. 

The district now covers an area of 26,128.70 km® ( 10,088.3 square 
miles) and according to the Census of 1961 has a population of 
1,238,070, The administrative divisions as they stand at present 
are shown below: — 


Name of Tahsil 

(1) 

Area 

Population 
(1961 Census) 

(4) 

Sq. miles. 
(2) 

Km.® 

(3) 

I. Chandrapur .. 

1,1740 

3,040-66 

296,807 

2. Warora . 

1,282-0 

3,320-38 

238,323 

3. Brahmapuri 

897-0 

2,323-23 

226,924 

4. Gadhchiroli 

2.870-0 

7,433-30 

277,398 

5. Sironcha 

3,089-0 

8,000-51 

108,994 

6. Rajura .. 

776-3 

2,010-62 

89,624 

Total 

10,088-3 

26,h28-70 

1,238,070 
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Chandrapur district is included in Nagpur Division. The CH APTER 10. 
Divisional Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur has jurisdic- General 
tion over Nagpur, Bhandara, Wardha, Akola, Amravati, Buldhana Administra- 
and Yeotmal districts also. 

DlVISrONAL 

The Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the Commissioner. 
division in all matters concerned with land revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue department. He acts as an 
important supervisory and controlling link between the Collector 
and the Government. Appeals and revision applications aga'nst 
the orders of the Collector under the Maharashtra Land Revenue 
Code, 1966, and the Tenancy Law he with him. Besides revenue 
matters, he is also responsible for supervision of the work of the 
Collectors in their capacity as District Magistrates. He is respon¬ 
sible for the development activities in the division and has to 
supervise the work of regional officers of all departments concern¬ 
ed with development. 

The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner; — 

(a) supervision of and control over the working of revenue 
officers throughout the division; 

(b) exercise of executive and administrative powers to be 
delegated by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) general inspection of offices of all departments within the 
division ; 

(d) inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the Direc¬ 
tor of Local Authorities in the pre-reorganisation State of 
I^ombay ; 

(e) co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all divi¬ 
sional heads of departments with particular reference to plan¬ 
ning and development; and 

(f) integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 
areas. 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in Collector. 
so far as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also. 

Revenue.—The Colletor is the custodian of Government property 
in land (including trees, water wherever situated) and at the 
same time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of the Government in land have 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purpose, is liable to payment of 
land revenue except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by 
a special contract. Such land revenue is of three kinds, viz., 
agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assessment and 
miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in respect, of (1) fixa¬ 
tion, (2) collection and (3) accounting of all such land revenue. 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in propor- 
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tion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 30 years 
tahsil by tahsil after settlement proceedings. The revision survey 
and settlement is carried out by the Land Records department 
before a revision is made and the Collector is expected to review the 
settlement report with great care and caution. The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of 30 years. 
Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad 
seasons and determination of the amount of these suspensions 
and remissions is in the hands of the Collector. As regards 
non-agricultural assessment, it can be altered when agricul¬ 
turally assessed land is used for non-agricultural purposes. Jn 
the same way, unassessed land used for non-agricultural purposes 
is assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by 
the Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966. Miscellaneous land 
revenue also has to be fixed by the Collector according to the 
circumstances of each case when Government land is temporari¬ 
ly leased. It is also realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of 
trees, revenue fines, etc. 

Statistics of land revenue collections .—The collection of land 
revenue rests with the Collector, who has to see that the revenue 
dues are recovered punctually every year and with the minimum 
of coercion and that the collections are properly credited and 
accounted for in the branch of the wasul-baki-navis^ both at the 
tahsil level and the district level. 

The following are the statistics relating to the land revenue 
collection in Chandrapur district for the year 1966-6":-- 


No, of villages in the district— 

Khalsa . 3,382 

Inam .. ., .. .. •. .. .. Nil. 

Rs. 

Gross fixed Revenue including non-agricultural 39,15,134 
assessment and all other dues. 

Deduct — 

Assessment assigned for special and public pur- Nil. 
poses including forest. 

Net alienation of total inams .. .. .. Nil. 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied .. Nil, 

Free or specially reduced .. ,. .. .. Nil. 

Remaining fixed revenue for Collection — 

Agricultural . . .. .. .. .. .. Nil. 

Government occupied land including specially Nil. 
reduced. 

Alienated lands .. .. .. .. 13,74,970 

Building and other non-agricultural assessment .. Nil. 
Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue .. 1,07,940 

Local Funds (Demand for 1966-67) .. .. 8,80,342 

Demand ,. .. .. .. .. .. 39,15,134 

Remissions .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,941 

Suspensions .. .. .. .. .. .. 25,116 

Collections .. .. .. .. .. .. 22,47,261 

Unauthorised balance . .. 16,36,816 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act (II of 1899), the Indian 
Court fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty 
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Act (I of 1923), and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). CHAPTER 10. 
There are also other revenue Acts which contain a provision that General 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. Administra- 
The Collector and his ofRce have to undertake recovery of such tion. 
dues whenever necessary. Collector. 

As regards the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, 
so far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. As 
regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug pddicts. In fact, he is the agency 
through which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges 
to have the policy of the department carried out. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act and 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 (for 
Rajura tahsil only) in its proper spirit rests with the Collector. 

He is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under the 
various sections of these Acts; 

Inams .—All inams have been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and Hyderabad Abolition of 
Inams and Cash Grants Act, 1954, and donations or cash grants 
for charitable purposes, grant to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chiefs undei 
the Central Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been sanctioned. 

Public Utility. —Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) and 
the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
agricultural operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs 
of his district in accordance with the policy of Government for 
the time being and in the event of a bad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as could be usefully loaned for the 
purpose of tiding over the need. He has to take necessary steps 
for the mo-st advantageous distribution of the amount placed at 
his disposal and to see that the advances so made are recovered 
at the proper time. After the loans are advanced to the 
borrowers, it is the duty of the Prant Officers and the Tahsildars 
to see that the loans are not utilised for purposes other than for 
which the same were advanced. 

Accounts.—The separation of the treasury and revenue cadres 
at the district level has come into force with effect from April, 

1955. Before the separation of the treasury work from the 
Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
department and he had to perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the^ separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control of the Finance department. 
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chapter 10. At the district headquarters the cash business has been taken 
General State Bank of Ind'a and at the tahsil headquarters of 

Administra- Sironcha and Rajura where there are non-banking treasuries, the 
tion. cash business rests with the sub-treasuries managed by the Sub- 

CoLLECTOH, Treasury Officers. All other sub-treasuries in this district are 
banking treasuries and the cash business is with the Bank. The 
accounts are submitted To the Accountant General and the 
instructions laid down in the Accounts Codes and Compilation 
of Treasury Rules are followed by the District Treasury. Before 
the separation of treasuries from Revenue department the 
Collector and the Accountant General carried out periodical 
inspections of treasuries. As a measure of administrative con¬ 
trol, the Collector inspects the district treasury once in a year 
before the close of the financial year and the Deputy Collectors 
inspect the sub-treasuries similarly. The Collector does not, 
however, participate in the daily routine of treasury business. 
For that work the Treasury Officer is his delegate and repre¬ 
sentative. 

Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters, —Among these 
functions of the Collector on the revenue side apart from hear¬ 
ing appeals from the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Officers 
under the Maharashtra I^and Revenue Code, 1966, and various 
other Acts may be mentioned: (1) the revisional powers exercised 
under section 23 of the Bombay Mamlatdar’s Courts Act (II of 
1906) in respect of Tahsildar’s orders under the Act. (This 
power is delegated to the Deputy Collectors); (ii) appellate 
powers under sections 53 and 57 of the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879) ; (iii) the work which the Collector does in connec¬ 
tion with the execution of civil court decrees ; and (iv) proceed¬ 
ings and awards under section 11 of the Land Acquisition Act 
(I of 1894). 

Local Self-Government'.—With the passing of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, vital changes were effected in the village 
panchayat administration. It is now looked after by village 
panchayats constituted for the villages. The Collector is em¬ 
powered to hold elections and bye-elections to the municipalities 
and the village panchayats. The various Acts governing local 
bodies have conferred upon the Collector as the chief representa¬ 
tive t)f government authority to supervise the actions of the local 
bodies and to give them advice. 

Officers, of other departments. —The officers of other depart¬ 
ments stationed at district headquarters are: (1) Commandant, 
District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board, (2) District 
Superintendent of Police, (3) District Commandant, Home 
Guards, (4) Superintendent, District Jail, (5) Director, Relief and 
Rehabilitation, (6) Superintending Engineer, Defence Project, 
Chandrapur, J7) Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communi¬ 
cations, (8) Executive Engineer, Minor Irrigation Division, 
(8) Executive Engineer, Organisation and Method Division, Elec¬ 
tricity Board, (9) Divisional Forest Officers, (10) Civil Surgeon, 
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(11) Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, (12) Dis- CHAPTER lO. 
trict Publ'city Oflicer, (13) District Industries Officer, (14) Superin- General 
tendent of Fisheries, (15) District Deputy Registrar of Co-opera: Administra¬ 
tive Societies, (16) District Employment Officer, (17) District 
Statistical Officer, (18) Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Collector. 
(19) Sales Tax Offiicer, (20) Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, (21) Treasury Officer, (22) Consolidation Officer and 
(23) Town Planner. 

The services of the officers at the district level in their parti¬ 
cular sphere can he requisitioned by the Collector either directly 
Or through the’r official superiors. These officers of the district 
have more or less intimate contacts with the Collector in 
matters relating to their departments and have to carry out his 
general instructions pertaining to the development schemes 
under Five-Year Plans. 

District Magistrate.- The Collector’s duties as District Magis¬ 
trate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. lie exercises the powers 
under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Indian Penal Code. 

When authorised by the Stare Government the District Magis¬ 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with the 
neccs.sary powers. Resides being in control of the police in the 
district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code and the Bombay Police Act 
(XXII of 1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of law and 
order. It is his duty to examine the records of police stations in 
order that he may gain insight into the state of crimes in 
the limits of the police stations and satisfy himself that cases are 
being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV 
of 1884) and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administrat'on of these Acts and functions laid down 
thereunder. 

SaniUUion and Public Health,- The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases ; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipal committees and other sani¬ 
tary authorities ; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to 
improve the permanent sanitary condition of the areas under 
them so far as the funds at their disposal will allow. He can 
freely requisition the advice and technical assistance of the Dis¬ 
trict Health Officer, Chandrapur. 

'rhe District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board — 'Phe 
Collector acts as the President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Board. 
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CH APTER 10. (Juitics relating to the Board are to promote and maintain 

General a iccling of good-will between civil and military classes, to look 
Adminlstra- after the family interests of serving soldiers, and to implement 
tlon. detail the pollicies of the State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 

Collector. Board 

Control of essential articles. —There were 337 fair price shops 
functioning in the district for the sale of rice, wheat etc. and 
998 shop.s for the sale of sugar as on ISth March 1968, under 
orders from the Collector. The periodical inspection of these 
shops is done by the inspecting ataflf to ensure efficiency in their 
working and prevent malpractices. 

Collector's Office. —The Collector’s office is divided into four 
branches as under: — 

(1) Establishment branch, (2) General branch, (3) Land 
revenue branch, (4) Registry and 'typi^ng branch. The Deputy 
Collectors at the headquarters are kept in charge of these 
branches. 


Phant 

Officers. 


Tahsildars 

AND NaIB- 

Tahsildars. 


Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who are either 
Assistant Collectors (I.A.S. Officers) or Distr'et Deputy Collectors 
-(Maharashtra Civil Service, Class I). There are in all six prants 
or sub-divisions in the district which are in charge of Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 

Deputy Collectors at Headquarters. —There are four Deputy 
Collectors at the district headquarters for purposes , of adminis¬ 
tration. Their designations are as follows; — 

1. Resident Deputy Collector and Additional District 

Magistrate ; 

2. Leave Reserve Deputy Collector; 

3. Land Acquisition Officer; and 

4. Deputy Collector for Tenancy Law. 

The Pranit Officers form the connecting link between the 
Tahsildars, and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Maharashtra Land 
Revenue Code and any other law in force or by executive orders 
in regard to the tahsils in hfe charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar. There is also one 
Additional Tahsildar for tenancy law posted at each of the 
tahsils. At each of the tahsi's there are four to five Naib- 
Tahsddars to assist the Tahsildar in the efficient performance of 
the revenue, nazul and other work in the tahsil. Besides, there 
is one Sales Tax Naib-Tahsildar for recovery of sales tax and 
income-tax dues attached to Chandrapur tahsil. Besides these, 
the follow'ng are other officers of Tahsildars’ grade: — 

Special Land Acquisition Officer, 

Assistant Director of Small Savings and 

Movement Officers (Food). 
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Each tahsil has been divided into revenue circles (four to five 
circles). Each such circle contains 90 to 110 villages. For 
every revenue circle a Revenue Inspector is appointed for the 
revenue work of that circle. Patwaris are appointed for halkas ; 
each halka contains on an average six to eight villages depend¬ 
ing upon the size of the village. 

(i) Revenue .—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
and report on cases under various sections of the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code and other Acts to the higher officers who 
have powers to dispose of the matters. There are certain powers 
under the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, vested in the 
Tahisildars under wh’ch they themselves can dispose of certain 
matters. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he is to prepare the Jamabandi of the tahsil. The Jamahandi of 
a tahsil is an audit of previous years’ accounts. The demand for 
fixed agricultural revenue as well as the non-agricultural demand 
is settled. There are remissions and suspensions to be calculated 
upon the fixed demand in lean jears. Remissions and suspen¬ 
sions are given in accordance with the crop annewari wilth the 
determination of which the Tahsildar is most int’inately con¬ 
cerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount 
of non-agricultural assessment and fluctuating land revenue, such 
as that arising from the sale of trees, stones, sand, melon beds, 
etc., when the individuals apply for them. 

The main burden of the work of collection of land revenue, 
tagai dues and other due's recoverable as arrears of land revenue 
falls on the Tahsildar. tie can issue notices, impose fines, distrain 
and sell moveable or immoveable property under the provisions 
of the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966. In short, he is 
to follow the procedpre laid down in various sections of the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, and the Rules there¬ 
under. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions of the lease or any irregularities or encroachments 
upon Government land and to take immediate cognizance. 

Applications for grant of tagai are received by the Tahsildar 
who makes enquiries into .them through the patwari's, inspects 
the sites for the improvement of wh'ch tagai is sought, ascertains 
whether the security offered is sufficient, determines what instal¬ 
ments for repayment would be .suitable, etc. Under the provi¬ 
sions of the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improvement 
Loans Act there are certain limits up to which he himself can 
grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is not within h!s 
powers he enquires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the Collector, whoever h competent to pass final orders regarding 
the grant of the loan. 


CHAPTER 10. 

General 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Tahsildars 
AND NaIB- 
Tahsildabs. 
Duties. 
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CHAPTER 10. The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
General granting of it; he has to see that the loan in question is properly 
Admlnlstra- utilised, inspect the works undertaken with it, watch the payment 
tion. make recoveries from the defaulters. The Tahsildars are 

Tahsildars primarily responsible for the administration of the Bombay 
Tahsildars. Tenancy and Agricultural Land's Act (LXVII of 1948) and 
Duties. Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 within 
the areas under their respective charges. 


Additional Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) have 
been appointed for each tah’sil for the work in connection with 
the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars are in 
overall charge of the tah.sil admini.stration and are not in any 
way concerned with matters coming under the purview of the 
Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsil¬ 
dars are appointed, 

(ii) Quasi-judicial .—There are multifarious duties the Tahsildar 
has to do in his capacity as a tahsil officer. He is also to enquire 
in respect of dispute^ cases in connection with the Rccord-of- 
Rigbts in each village. The matters which the Tahsildar has to 
enquire into, are registered under appropriate heads mentioned 
in the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966. 

(iii) Magisterial .—Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Taluka 
Magistrate of his tahsil. The Naib-Tahsildars are also appointed 
as taluka magistrates. They are to liear chapter cases under the 
Criminal Procedure Code from various police stations allotted to 
them. They have to keep the Di.strict Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates informed of all the criininal activities 
in their charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of 
law and order in their charge with the aid of police. 

(iv) Treasury and accounts .—The Tahsildar is in charge of the 
tahsil treasury which is called sub-treasury. The sub-treasury is 
under the control of the Naib-Tahsildar designated as Sub- 
Treasury Officer. All moneys due to Government in the tahsil 
from land revenue, fore.st, excise, public works, sales tax and 
income-tax dues and other receipts are paid into the sub-treasury 
and credited to the receipt heads and drawn from it under 
cheques and h’lls. The tahsil sub-treasury is also the local depot 
for stamps, general court-fee and postal of all denominations, 
and for the stock of opium held there for sale to permit-holders. 
A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub- treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances arc deposited. The withdrawals are 
made from it to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-treasuries 
are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank of India for remittance 
of funds. 


The Tahsildar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month. The report of the verification, together with the monthly 
returns of receipts under different heads, has to be submitted by 
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the Tahsildar to the District Treasury at Chandrapur, The sub- CHAPTER 10. 
treasuries are annually inspected by the Collector and the Sub- General 
Divisional Officer. The district treasury is also inspected every Admlnlstra* 
year by the Collector. tlo**- 


(v) Other adminhtrative functions .—^In addition to the duties 
mentioned above, he is responsible to the Collector and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. He has to keep them constantly informed of 
all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and other matters. 


Tahsildars 

AND Naib- 

Tahsildars. 

Duties. 


He generally helps or guides the officers of other departments 
in the execution of their respective duties in so far as his tahsil 
is concerned. He is responsible for the cattle census. The 
Tahsildar is also expected to propagate co-operative principles in 
his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in relation to the tahsil 
officers of other departments, e.g., the Station Officers of the Police 
department, the Sub-Registrar, the Range Forest Officer, Medical 
Officer, Postmaster, etc., is not definable. Though they are not 
subordinate to him they are grouped round him and are expected 
to help and co-operate with him in their respective spheres. 

Though the Tahsildar is not expected to work directly for local 
bodies, he is usually the principal source of the Collector’s infor¬ 
mation about them. 

In order to assist the Tahsildar in exercising proper supervision Revenue 
over the village officers and village servants, Revenue Inspectors Inspectors. 
are appointed for every Revenue Inspector’s circle. Each such 
Revenue Inspector has under him 25 to 30 patwaris. They form 
a link between Tahsildar and the village population. 

The main duties of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 
various manuals' concerning revenue matters, and particularly the 
Revenue Inspector’s Manual are as follows : — 

(1) to supervise the work of Patwaris; 

(2) to prepare, maintain and check rasid-bahis ; 

(3) to visit each patwari circle in his charge once in three 

months and each village once in each touring season ; 


f4) to submit report to Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer with a copy to District Superintendelit of Land Records 
regarding condition of crops, rainfall, prices of foodgrains, 
fodder and water condition when called upon to do so; 


(5) to report the occurrence of any calamity, i.e., outbreak of 
cattle disease, epidemic or any thing unusual affecting the 
condition of the people, crop or cattle; 

(6) to conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 
maps or superintend any survey operations whenever required 
to do so by the revenue officers; 

, (7)^ to make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 
m village records and collect information relating to land or 
agriculture when required by any revenue officer: 

A-179—37-A. 
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General 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Revenue 

Inspectors. 


Police Patils. 


Patwari. 


(8) to make immediate reports regarding damage from hails¬ 
torms, locust, floods, fires, etc., and failure of water-supply, 
permanent deterioration of land from diluvion, etc. ; 

(9) to attest all entries made by the patwaris in khasara 
relating to any land improvement to ensure the exemption of 
such improvements from assessment; 

(10) to watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 
Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists Loans Act 
and report cases of misappropriation to Tahsildar for necessary 
action ; 

(11) to detect and report the cases of diversion of agricultural 
loans to non-agricultural purposes; 

(12) to maintain a register of survey appliances passed by the 
patwaris and to check the instruments once in every three 
months ; 

(13) to check and sign the traced maps, copies of Khasara 
and Kisthandi prepared by the patwaris in connection with land 
acquisition work ; and 

(14) to certify mutations only when they follow from the 
execution or cancellation of a conditional sale or relates to the 
imposition or discharge of a mortgage. 

The police pRtil is the principal village official. Prior to 1st 
January, 1963 there were revenue patils functioning at most of 
the villages. From 1st January, 1963 the posts of revenue patils 
have been abolished and equal number of revenue patils have 
been appointed as police patils under section 5 of the Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867. In smaller villages only one person was 
doing the duties of revenue as well as police pa til. The police 
patil’s duties are laid down in Bombay Village Police Act 
(VII of 1867). 

Generally one patwari is appointed for six or eight villages 
which are small. The charge depends on the size of the village 
and khasara numbers under each charge. The villages in his 
charge comprise a halka. His main duties are — 

(t) to prepare panc'hsaJa khasara as per roster approved by 
the Collector ; 

(ill) to write land revenue or rental demand in rasid-bahis ; 

(Hi) to prepare kistbandi goshwara ; 

(iv) to prepare statement of sales and leases for selected 
villages in the prescribed form : 

(u) to prepare grazing lists for i.ssuing charai passes ; 

(ui) to prepare tenants’ list after girdawari every year ; 

{vii} to report cases of diversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricultural purposes ; 

{viii) to report regarding breaches of condition of nisiar 
wajib-ul-arz; 

A-1 79—37-B. 
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(ix) to submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the CHAPTER 10. 

district officers ; General 

(x) to report about farm prices of commodities sold in weekly AdmlnUtra- 

markets from selected villages ; Patwari 

(xz) to help in the recovery of land revenue and other Govern¬ 
ment dues during the visit of revenue officers ; 

(xi'i) to prepare irscd-patti; and 

i(xMi) to supply necessary village records to chakbandi officers 
and also to help them in their work. 


The village servants or kotwals are appointed on fixed remune¬ 
ration. There is generally a kotwal appointed by Government 
where the village is small. More than one are appointed where 
the village is big. They assist the village officers to collect land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land 
revenue to the tahsil office, to help the patil in the detection of 
offences and to help to apprehend known criminals and to keep 
law and order in the village. 


Village 

Servants. 






CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

With the dawn of Independence and with the cherished goal 
OF establishing a Welfare State, Government activities and 
expenditure have increased manifold. It is, therefore, imperative 
that other sources besides land revenue are also explored to 
augment the revenue of the Government exchequer. Taxes, both 
Central and State, form the core of the Government revenue. 

In what follows is described in brief the functioning of those 
Government departments which are entrusted with the adminis- 
tratfon of these taxes. 

Department of Land Records 

The Chandrapur district originally consisted of eleven parganas 
and 20 Zamindaris compris'ng an area of 25123 km^ (9,700 sq. 
miles) containing 2273 inhabited villages and 328 deserted ones. 
The present Sironeha tahsil excluding the Ahiri estate was not 
a part of the present Chandrapur distriet. This portion of the 
Sironeha tahsil was taken in exchange from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in the year 1860. Subsequently in the year 1907, the 
Ahiri Zamindari was included in it, thus forming the present 
Sironeha tahsil. Similarly, Gadhehiroli tahsil • as it exists at 
present was carved out of portions taken from Chandrapur and 
Brahmapuri tahsils in the year 1905. The present Chanda district 
consists of the above tahsils on the east of Wainganga river and 
three aVWainganga tahsils of Chanda, Warora and Brahmapuri 
on the west of Wainganga. Rajura tahsil which was formerly 
attached to Nanded district in Aurangabad Circle is now transfer¬ 
red to Chandrapur district. But it is technically a district and 
a division administered under the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act. 

Rayatwari, zamindari and malguzari systems of land revenue 
were prevalent in the district prior to the implementation of the 
Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950, in March 1951. The 
rights of intermediaries were abolished under the provisions of 
this Act. The land revenue system now prevalent in the district 
is rayatwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classification 
and settlement of assessment of every field. The original survey 
settlements were introduced in the district between 1820 and 1826 
and the revision settlements between 1863 and 1870. On the 
expiry of the 20 year term of the revision settlement, the second 
revision settlement was undertaken between 1897 and 1906. 
Further revision settlements of cis-Wainganga tahsils and of 
Sironeha and Gadhehiroli tahsils, introduced between 1918 and 
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1923 and 1922 and 1924, respectively, still continue in force. The 
entire district, with the exception of 410 Maskati villages, has 
been surveyed and settled. The district is however overdue for 
revision. 

The boundaries of villages are surveyed by fixing traverse 
stones with the help of theodolite machine and field to field 
survey is carried out, according to possession on spot, by chain 
and optical square method. Survey records in respect of theodo¬ 
lite survey are maintained by the District Superintendent of Land 
Records but no field books of individual survey numbers in 
respect of survey undertaken have been maintained. Boundary 
marks have not been fixed for each survey number in ex-zamin- 
dari and ex-malguzari villages but such boundary marks have 
been constructed in Rayatwari villages. 

In the earlier period of settlement, the exterior boundaries of 
villages were laid down and the interior measurements proceed¬ 
ed with. But subsequent to the promulgation of the ‘ Excess 
Work Rules the outer boundaries were defined only after the 
measurenj.ent of the fields, tanks and village sites and calcula¬ 
tion of the proportionate allowable work. 

Work regarding Soil Classification was undertaken at the time 
of settlement effected during the years from 1897 to 1906 and was 
again taken at the resettlement effected beween 1918 and 1923. 
Village maps were prepared showing the fertility of the soils in 
different colours. No new soil classification has been undertaken 
thereafter. The maps showing fertility of the soils in different 
colours prepared during the resettlement are preserved in the 
Revenue Record Room of the Collectorate. Survey number-wise 
classification is shown in the settlement misal which too is 
preserved in the Revenue Record Room of the Collectorate. 

Before the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954, came 
into force, the settlement procedure, as prescribed under the 
Settlement Code of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act of 
1891 was followed. This Act after being in force for nearly 
35 years was repealed by the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act, 1917, and subsequently by the Madhya Pradesh Land 
Revenue Code of 1954 (II of 1955). Under the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code, 1954: — 

(1) ‘Settlement’ indicates the results of the operations of a 
“ Revenue Survey ” carried out in order to determine the land 
revenue payable on all agricultural lands and the period during 
which such results are to be enforced is called “ term of settle¬ 
ment ” (Section 55) and this period shall in no case be less 
than 20 years [Section 80 (2)]. 

r 

(2) The Settlement Officer appointed by the State Govern¬ 
ment under Section 59 (1) is required to examine fully the 
past revenue history of the area under settlement with a view 
to assessing the general effect of the existing incidence of 
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assessment on economic conditions of the area during the CHAPTER li* 
period of current settlement with particular reference to „ 

i • * a6V6I1U6 

the various statistical data available. Administra¬ 

tion. 

The Settlement Officer collects information in respect of the Land Records. 
following matters in the manner prescribed under Section 70 and Settlement and 
the rules under Section 73 by local enquiries in as many villages Assessment, 
as possible— 

(1) Position of the group and the number of villages which 
it contains ; 

(2) Important natural features, communications and trade; • 

(3) Population ; 

(4) Soils and any distinctive features in the system of agri¬ 
culture in the group ; 

(5) Cultivation, irrigation and the number of ploughs; 

(6) Cropping; 

(7) Distribution of the occupied area between different 
classes of holders of land; 

(8) History of assessment and the present pressure of assess¬ 
ment of soil class ; 

(9) Appreciation of general circumstances of the group with 
special reference to: — 

(a) whether the area under cultivation has expanded or 
contracted; 

(b) whether the existing assessment has been collected 
with care or not; 

(c) whether the material conditions of the people are 
prosperous or otherwise ; 

(d) markets and communications ; 

(e) history of prices of main staple crops; 

(f) selling and letting values of land, consideration paid 
for leases, sale prices of land and principal money on 
mortgages ; 

(g) figures of profits of cultivation, and 

(h) such other factors as may be directed to be dealt with 
under separate instructions. 

(10) Extent of enhancement, if any, and the justifiable 
standard rate ; and 

(11) Estimated increase in the revenue demand as a result of 
his settlement proposals and proposed term of settlement. 

The standard rates approved by the State Government will be 
so fixed that the aggregate enhanced assessment on the agricul¬ 
tural lands shall not exceed the existing assessment by 50 per 
cent as laid down under Section 76 (6). 
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The assessment o£ a holding in which improvements have 
been effected at any time during the period of current settle¬ 
ment by or at the expense of the holder thereof, is fixed, as if no 
such improvements had been made, under Section 76 (6) in 
order to induce the cultivators to invest money for improvement 
of their lands. 

The Settlement Officer formulates his proposals of settlement 
on the above basis and submits the same to the State Govern¬ 
ment in statements 1 and 2 prescribed by rules made under 
Section 73. 

The assessment is fixed khatawise and on the whole due consi¬ 
deration is given to the practical side of fixation of assessment 
with a view to its unimpeded recovery during the period of 
settlement. Assessments whether original or revised, are notified 
in the village in form C and are proclaimed by beat of drums in 
the village concerned at least a fortnight prior to the date 
specified for such a declaration. During the announcement of 
assessment of each survey number any error in area or assess¬ 
ment of any holding due to mistake ot survey or mathematical 
miscalculations pointed out by any person, are corrected. 

Provision is made for putting forth any objections by the 
agriculturists and the notice of the intention of the 
State Government to make settlement is duly published together 
with the proposals based on the forecast for determination of 
“ Revenue Survey ” [Section 63 (2)]. 

The forecasts and the proposals together with the objections 
received thereunder from agriculturists and other persons 
interested are placed before each of the two Houses of the State 
Legislature betore issuing the notification of proposed Revenue 
Survey (Section 64). 

On approval of the proposals regarding the ‘ Factor Scale ’ and 
assessment rates made under rule 27 of Section 87 of the Code, 
assessment on each holding is calculated. The revised assess¬ 
ment is not to exceed the prior assessment by 50 per cent. The 
unit rate suited to each village is fixed in the group. This unit 
rate multiplied by the factor for each class of soil is the acreage 
rate appheahie to the village and on the basis of this acreage 
rate, the deduced assessments on individual holdings are calcu¬ 
lated and final figures of assessment eventually fixed (Rule 28 
under Section 87). 

A settlement, ordinarily remains in force for 30 years [Sec¬ 
tion 80 (1)] but the State Government may, for reasons to be 
recorded in detail, fix the term which may be less than 30 years 
but which shall in no case be less than 20 years [Section 80 (2)]. 

The Settlement Officer prepares the following papers (Sec¬ 
tion 45): — 

(a) khewat or statement of persons possessing proprietary 

rights in the mahal, including inferior proprietors or leases or 
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molitgages in possession, specifying the nature and extent of 
the interest of each ; 

(b) khasara or field book, in which shall be entered the 
names of all persons cultivating or occupying the land, the 
right in which it is held and the rent, if any, payable; 

(c) jamabandi or lists of persons cultivating or occupying 
land in the village ; 
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(d) field map of the village except when otherwise directed; 


(e) the village administration paper [wajib-ut-arz); and 

(f) such other papers as may be prescribed under the rules. 


Every Record of Right must necessarily contain (i) khewat, 
(ii) khasara, (hi) jamabandi and (iv) field map. 


Prior to the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954, no Record of 
Record of Rights was introduced in the district. Rights. 

In the districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Bhandara and Chandrapur 
only interim Record ot Rights was introduced as per Sec¬ 
tion 115 (1) of the Code. The full-fledged Record of Rights 
under Section 103 is yet to be prepared. Phe Record of Rights 
under Sections 103 and 115(1) of the Code includes : — 

(a) names of all persons, other than tenants, who are holders 
of land ; 

(b) names of all occupancy tenants and protected lessees and 
other tenants; 

(c) nature and extent of the respective interests of such per¬ 
sons and the conditions of liabilities, if any, attached thereto ; 

(d) rent or land revenue, if any, payable by such persons, 
and 

(e) such other particulars as may be prescribed. 

The provisions of the Central Provinces Grazing and Nistar 
Act of 1948 specify the rights of public in Government land. 

As per Section 3 (1) of the Act, the right of a resident of a village 
in respect of cattle grazing and collection of jungle produce 
(called as Nistar rights) is regulated. 

Functions of the Land Records department are as follows; — Functions. 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping a careful note of all changes by 
conducting field operations preliminary to incorporation of the 
changes in survey records; 

i(ii) to collect and provide statistical information necessary 
for the sound administration of aU matters connected with 
land; 

(iii) to simplify the procedure and reduce the cost of litiga¬ 
tion in revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey 
and other land records for the purpose ; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
cf Rights by periodical inspection and maintenance and 
repairs of the boundary marks of individual fields; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations; 

(vi) to organise and carry out surveys of village sites on an 
extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps by incorporating 
necessary changes as and when they occur; 

(viii) to maintain all tahsil maps up-to-date, to reprint them 
and to arrange for their distribution to various departments 
for administrative purposes and for sale to public ; and 

(ix) to train revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 


Administrative The district formed a part of the Madhya Pradesh State till 
set up. the Reorganisation of States in November 1956. There was a 
separate survey and settlement department in Madhya Pradesh 
State. The Chief Controlling Officer for the Land Records 
Department in Maharashtra State is the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records with headquarters at 
Poona. He is assisted at regional levels by two Deputy Directors, 
of Land Records with headquarters at Bombay and Nagpur, 
respectively. The Deputy Director of Land Records, Bombay 
Region, is in charge of Bombay, Poona and Nasik circles while 
the Deputy Director of Land Records posted at Nagpur controls 
Nagpur and Aurangabad circles. Each of these five circles is 
supervised by a Circle Superintendent of Land Records who is 
responsible to the Settlement Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records through the Regional Deputy Director of Land 
Records. The jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Land 
Records, Nagpur Circle, extends over all the eight districts of 
Vidarbha region. Under him are the District Superintendents 
of Land Records (District Inspectors of Land Records) who in 
turn are assisted by District Assistant Superintendents of Land 
Records. 


District The land records work in the district is directly supervised by 
Superintendent tjjg Collector who is the administrative head of the department 
Records. in district. The District Superintendent of Land Records, 
Chanda, works under the direct guidance of the Collector. He is 
the principal inspecting agent in respect of all technical work 
and is responsible to the Collector for exercising effective control 
over the land records staff and for maintaining or exacting the 
requisite quota of work. He is subordinate to the Superinten¬ 
dent of Land Records, Nagpur Circle, in respect of technical 
matters only. 

The District Superintendent of Land Records, Chandrapur, is 
assisted by two Assistant District Superintendents of Land 
Records, the one posted at headquarters, assisting him in his 
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oftice work and the other in his field work. His field staff con¬ 
sists of Nazul Maintenance Surveyors, District Surveyor, Cadas¬ 
tral Surveyors, Nimatandar and Pot-hiss Surveyors, The Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Land Records is both a Revenue and a 
Survey Officer. His main duties are— 

(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot-hissa work done by the district, cadastral 
and maintenance surveyors ; 

(b) to inspect land records work of villages in Patwari Circles 
including khasara (Crop Statement), Record of Rights, tenancy 
work and also certification of mutation ; 

(c) to check Land Revenue Demand Register, Day Book and 
rasid Bahis, etc.; 

(d) to check vital statistics, siwai income, grazing list, 
mining or quarrying leases; 

(e) to see that the mining or quarry areas are not used or 
occupied without payment of compensation for surface rights; 

(f) to determine surface rent for mining of quarrying leases; 

(g) to inspect the work done by the Revenue Inspectors and 
‘Patwaris borne on Collectors’ establishment doing mainly 
land records work with a view to secure uniformity without 
forsaking local peculiarities of procedure throughout the 
district ; 

(h) to detect cases regarding diversion of agricultural lands 
to other purposes and their regularisation through the Sub- 
Divisional Officers ; 

(i) to detect encroachments on Government lands; 

(j) to inspect rain gauges; and 

(k) to check sub-divisions (pot-hifsas). 

The main duties of the other Land Records Officials are as 
follows: — 

The Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and Assistant Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyors look after nazul surveys and maintain 
them up-to-date. Nazul surveys, unlike in Western Maha¬ 
rashtra districts, are restricted to Government land including 
roads, public place^. etc., used ordinarily for residential pur¬ 
poses. There is a nazul map and maintenance khasara for 
each one of the three nazul towns in the district, i.e., Chandra¬ 
pur, Ballarpur {commonly known as Ballarshah) and Desai- 
ganj (Wadsa). The detail survey is done in all these towns on 
a traverse frame work by optical square. On this survey is 
constructed a maintenance khasara which is a sort of a Record 
of Rights. The nazul staff of the Nazul Maintenance Surve¬ 
yors and Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyors maintain the 
traverse frame work, the detailed survey and the maintenance 
khasara up-to-date by periodical inspections according to the 
programme sanctioned by the Nazul Officer, who is ordinarily 
the Deputy Collector of the sub-division in the district in 
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which the nazul town falls. Thus the nazul staff is under the 
administrative control of the Nazul Officer for day to day 
administration and under the technical control of the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Land Records. 

The District and Cadastral Surveyors look after the district 
measurement work arising from: — 

(i) land acquisition ; 

(ii) Civil Court decrees ; 

(iii) alluvion and diluvion ; 

(iv) grant of land for agricultural and non-agricultural 
purposes; 

(v) division or conversion of agricultural land into non- 
agricultural ilse; 

(vi) encroachment cases ; 

(vii) application for confirmation of boundaries, and 

(viii) applications of family partitions, sales, etc. 

The Pot-hissa Surveyors attend wholly to the measurement of 
new sub-divisions as appearing in village Record of Rights under 
the supervision and control of the nimatandar. It is the duty of 
the nimatandar to supervise the work of the Pot-hissa Surveyors 
and take percentage test of the work. 

In addition, the Land Records department is entrusted with 
the execution of the following special schemes: — 

1. Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 
1947. 

2. Survey of village gaothans. 

The Consolidation Officer, Chandrapur, is the District Officer 
entrusted with the preparation and execution of consolidation of 
holdings schemes under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta¬ 
tion and Consolidation of Holdings Act. He is assisted by four 
Assistant Consolidation Officers. The subordinate staff of each 
Assistant Consollidation Officer comprises — six Surveyors under 
one nimatandan to asssist him in the measurement of sub-divi¬ 
sions and bringing the Record of Rights up-to-date and prepara¬ 
tion of the scheme of consolidation, and one Circle Inspector tc 
assist him in the execution of the scheme of consolidation of 
holdings after confirmation by the Settlement Commissioner or 
Government as the case may be. The Consolidation Officer is 
expected to test work in each village before the scheme is sanc¬ 
tioned and has also to see that it is properly enforced after it is 
sanctioned. The work on the consolidation scheme was started 
in the beginning of 1960 in Chandrapur, Warora and Brahma- 
puri tahsils of the district. 

The work in respect of scheme of survey of village gaothmi is 
in progress in the district and by March 1967, survey work ir 
respect of 20 villages had been completed. The survey in respeci 
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of four other villages was in progress in addition to the city 
survey of Ballarshah which was sanctioned along with eieht 
other towns of Vidarbha region. 

Registration Department 

The main functions of the Registration department are; — 

(1) Registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act, 1908; 

(2) Maintenance of records of all the registered documents 
for the use of public for inspection and copies thereof ; 

(3) Registration of marriage memoranda under the Bombay 
Registration of Marriages Act, 1953 ; 

(4) Registration and solemnization of marriages under the 
Bombay Special Marriages Act, 1954, and 

(5) Recovery of extra stamp duty leviable under Sec¬ 
tion 158 (c) of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, and maintenance of the accounts of the 
extra stamp duty thus recovered. 

The Chief Controlling Officer for registration work in the State 
is the Inspector-General of Registration* with headquarters at 
Poona. Under him there is a District Registrar for each district 
who supervises the registration work in the district. The 
Collector of the district functions as ex-officio District Registrar. 
Under the District Registrar, Chanda, there are six Sub-Registrars 
at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhehiroli, Sironcha and 
Rajura, respectively. The Sub-Registry offices at Gadhehiroli and 
Sironcha are under the ex-officio Sub-Registrars, i.e., Tahsildars. 
The jurisdiction of the Sub-Registrars is co-terminous with the 
revenue tahsils in the district. The- Sub-Registrars are assisted 
by the necessary staff. 

The District Registrar carries out the instructions of the 
Inspector-General of Registration in all departmental matters 
and if he has any suggestions to make for the improvement of 
the registration system, he submits them for the consideration of 
the Inspector-General of Registration. The Sub-Registrars seek 
the guidance of the District Registrar in matters of day-to-day 
administration. The District Registrar visits the Sub-Registry 
offices in his distridt at least once in every two years and sends 
his memoranda of inspection to the Inspector-General of 
Registration for his information. He hears appeals and applications 
preferred To him under Sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Regis¬ 
tration Act (XVI of 1908) against refusals to register documents 
by the Sub-Registrars under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of 
the Act, he is empowered to condone delays in presentation of 
documents for registration and also the delay in appearance of 
the executants provided the delay in such cases does not exceed 
four months, and to direct that the documents concerned be 

•This post has now been redesignated as ‘Settlement Commissioner and Director 
of Land Records.’ 
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registered on payment of a fine not exceeding ten times the 
registration fee. He is empowered to order refunds in the case 
of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of safe 
custody fees in suitable cases, A will or codicil may be deposited 
with him under a scaled cover, and it may be got registered at 
the cost of the party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 

The Sub-Registrar at the district headquarters is authorised to 
exercise and perform in addition to his own duties, the powers 
and duties exercised and performed by the District Registrar 
under Section 30 (1) of the Indian Registration Act, 1908, together 
with powers conferred by Sections 25, 3fi and 74 to 76 of the 
Act in respect of only such documents as he is empowered to 
register under Section 30 (I) of the Adt. 

Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registra¬ 
tion. They inspect the work of all Sub-Registry Offices in their 
charge. Chanda district along with the districts of Nagpur and 
Bhandara falls within the jurisdiction of Inspector of Registra¬ 
tion, Nagpur division. 

Under the Indian Registration Act fXVI of 1908) registration 
of certain documents affecting immovable property is compulsory 
while it is optional, in respect of documents in which the value 
of the immovable property involved is less than Rs. 100. All 
documents relating to moveable property are optionally regis¬ 
trable, excepting gifts which are compulsorily registrable under 
Section 123 of Indian Registration Act, 1884. Documents which 
fulfil the prescribed requirements and for which the required 
stamp duty and registration fees are paid are registered. A record 
of such registered documents is kept in each registration office 
and extracts of documents affecting immovable property in respect 
of which Record of Rights is maintained are sent to the Tahsildars 
concerned for making mutations. Certified copies, from the 
preserved records, of registered documents are also issued to the 
parties who apply for them. 

The Sub-Registry Offices at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri 
and Sironcha were brought under photo-copying system from the 
beginning of 1964. In all 10,940 documents of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 1,05,45,743 were registered in the district in 1964. 
Of these, 10,768 were compulsory and 172 documents were 
optionally registrable. The number of wills registered during 
the same year was 35. Income frewn the registration fees was 
Rs. 1,25,025 while the expenditure was Rs. 24,493 dufing the same 
period. 

Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed 
scale, but the State Government have exempted or partially 
exempted the levy of regisitration fees in respect of documents 
pertaining to the co-operative societies registered under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act. 
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The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1953, was extended 
to Vidarbha region in April, 1964. 224 marriage memoranda 
were received for registration during 1964. The Sub-Registrar at 
the district headquarters has been declared as Marriage Officer 
for the district under the Special Marriages Act, 1954. One such 
marriage was solemnized during the year 1964. 

The Sub-Registrars also issue encumbrance certificates regard¬ 
ing the agricultural property of the intending borrowers applying 
for loans to the Land Development Mortgage Bank in the district 
under various land improvement schemes for growing more food. 
In such cases half the usual fee is charged for loans exceeding 
Rs. 2,000, those not exceeding Rs. 2,000 being exempted. 

The District Registrars in Vidarbha region are appointed as 
Registrars of Births and Deaths under the B'rths, Deaths and 
Marriages Act, 1886. 


Sales Tax Department 

Sales Tax, the most important source of revenue to the State, 
was first introduced in the former State of Madhya Pradesh from 
June 1947, under the Central Provinces and Berar Sales Tax Act 
PCXI of 1947). The Act was amended by the State Legislature 
from time to time, the important amendments being those effected 
by the Amendment Act of 8th October, 1948, 11th April, 1949 and 
1st December, 1953. The Act was repealed on 1st January 1960 by 
the Bombay Sale.s Tax Act (LXXVI of 1959). Up to the end of 
November 1953, the Act provided for the levy of tax only on 
sales of goods excluding those mentioned in Schedule II append¬ 
ed to the Act. By the Amendment Act pfX of 1953), however, 
provision was made to tax the purchase price of the goods 
purchased on the strength of the declarations prescribed under 
Central Provinces and Berar Sales Tax Rules [26 (3) of 1947] 
and utilized for purposes other than those specified in the declara¬ 
tion, i.e., ■ if resold, out of the former State of Madhya Pradesh 
or used unauthoritatively in the manufacture of goods. 

Under Sub-Section (v) of Section 4 of the Act, dealers whose 
turnover of sales exceeded Rs. 25,000 (even though it be of tax- 
free goods) in a year were liable for registration and consequently 
were liable to pay tax in accordance with other provisions of the 
Act. The limit of such turnover for importers and manufac¬ 
turers was Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, respectively; and the limit 
of turnover for societies registered under the Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act (1912) dealing exclusively in goods produced or manu¬ 
factured by society or its members without the aid of hired 
labour was at Rs. 2,500. 

Unlike the Bombay Sales Tax Act (1953), the Central Provinces 
and Berar Act (1947), provided levy of tax onlly at the point of 
sale, i.e., it was a single point tax. The provisions of Section 4 (6) 
of th? Act, which came into force from 1st December, 1953, do 
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CHAPTER 11. not actually amount to purchase tax but are only intended to 
seal off loopholes for evasion of sales tax on goods purchased on 
the strength of declarations. 

No tax was levied on goods specified in Schedule II which 
consisted of 43 entries. Goods specified in part I of Schedule I, 
were taxable at one anna in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957. This 
rate was changed to 7 paise, after the introduction of decimal 
coinage system. The goods specified in part II of Schedule I, 
were taxable at 3 pies in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957, and at 
2 paise from 8th April, 1957, onwards. All other goods not 
covered by any of the entries of Schedule I or II were taxable 
at 6 pies in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957, and at 3 paise from 
8th April 1957, onwards. 


The scheme of the Act (1947) was such that no tax was imposed 
on the Sale of goods made in the course of inter-State trade and 
commerce. Further, tax on a particular transaction was to be 
paid only once. Generally, the wholesalers or manufacturers 
were not required to pay tax, unless they sold their goods directly 
to unregistered dealers or customers. The goods directly requir¬ 
ed in the manufacture of articles for sale could also be purchased 
free of tax by manufacturers hy giving a declaration in the 
prescribed form to the seller. 

Sal^'r^x^Act Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, which came into force on 

1st January 1960, is appl'cable to the entire State of Maharashtra. 
The new Act embodies the recommendations of the Sales Tax 
Enquiry Committee and ba.s, by repealing and replacing various 
sales tax laws in force in different regions of the State, introduced 
absolute uniformity in five sales tax regions of the State. 

In the initial stages a dealer who held goods purchased before 
1st January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay 
State area was, on the resale of those goods, liable to pay tax 
under the new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit 
of Section 8 (a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, was denied 
to him. Similarly, exemptions granted under the earlier laws to 
certain classes of goods generally or conditionally were in some 
cases, withdrawn under the new law. 


The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act, has now been 
repealed and spirituous medical preparations containing more 
than 12 per cent of alcohol by volume (but other than those 
declared by Government to be not capable of causing intoxica¬ 
tion ) are now taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, at 
the rate of 30 paise in a rupee at the first stage only. Similarly, 
country liquor and foreign liquor brought in India including 
spirits, wines and fermented liquors are taxed at the rate of 
45 paise in a rupee. 

Schedule ‘A’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods subject in some cases to conditions and Schedules 
B to E, the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided 
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into five classes: (i) goods declared as important to inter-Statc CH APTER 11. 
trade, taxable only at first stage (Schedule B, Part I); (ii) goods Revenue 
declared as important to inter-State trade, taxable only on the Adminlstra- 
last sale (Schedule B, Part II); (iii) other classes of goods taxable 
only at the first stage of sale (Schedule C); (iv) 9 classes taxable Sales Tax. 
only at the last stage of sale (Schedule D); and (v) 21 classes salM^^jTAct 
specified and all other goods not specified elsewhere in any 
Schedule, taxable at the first stage and on the last sale and again 
to a very small incidence at the retail stage. 

The tax at the first stage is called the ‘ Sales Tax on the last 
sale as the ‘ General Tax and that at the retail stage, the 
‘ Retail Sales Tax ’. Sales Tax and the General Sales Tax, as the 
names imply, are payable on sales. However, when a registered 
dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from the 
Government, he pays purchase tax. On the resale of these 
goods the dealer has not to pay sales tax or general sales tax as 
the case may be. The registered dealer does not become liable 
to purchase tax if he resells the goods without alterat'on within 
three months and in that case, on such resale he pays in the 
routine way, sales tax or general sales tax or both, as may be 
due. The purchase tax is not a separate tax and is only intended 
to seal off loopholes for evasion. 

The new Act creates five clas-ses of dealers, viz. : — Classes of 

(1) Registered Dealers:—Every dealer l.’able to pay tax must Dealers, 
obtain a registration and failure to do so is regarded as an 

offence. 

(2) Licensed Dealers:—Every registered dealer who makes 
annual sales of over Rs. 50,000 to other registered dealers may 
obtain a licence, on the strength of wh’ch he can make pur¬ 
chases, free of general sales tax for re;sale within the State. 

Such licensed dealers will thus generally be the wholesalers or 
semi-wholesalers. 

(3) Authorised Dealers:—Every registered dealer whose 
annual sales in inter-State or export trade are more than 
Rs. 30,000 worth of goods or who sells that quantity to another 
authorised dealer who resells it in inler-State trade or export 
may obtain an authorisation against which he can purchase 
goods free of all taxes (or at a reduced rate under certain 
circumstances) for inter-State or export resale either by himself 
or another authorised dealer to whom he sells them. 

(4) Recognised Dealers:—Any registered dealer whose annual 
turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25.000 of taxable goods manufac¬ 
tured by him may obtain a recognition against wh'ch he may 
make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly in manufac¬ 
turing taxable goods for sale, save', generally speaking, for 
goods on which the tax is at the rate of two per cent or less 
and machinery. 

(5) Permit-holders;—A registered dealer whose commission 
agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his books 
exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the strength 
A-179—38-A. 
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of which he may make purchases tax-free or at a reduced rate, 
in certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act, the turmwer limit requiring registration 
is Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other 
dealer. Dealers who are not liable to registration because their 
turnover has not exceeded the limits specified under the Act but 
arc registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956-, will be 
liable to pay tax under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959. under 
conditions specified in the Act. 

Care is taken to see that the tax, as far as possible, would not 
be recovered in excess of what is intended by the law. This is 
done by set-offs allowed under the law. 


The Sales Tax Officer is the administrative head of the Sales 
Tax department at the district level and exercises powers delegat¬ 
ed to him under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, and the rules made 
thereunder. His duties consist in registering, licensing and 
assessing the dealers irrespective of their turnover. He has to 
see that outstanding taxes are recovered and tax-evasion is detect¬ 
ed. He is also empowered to compound certain offences under 
the Act. 

Immediately above, the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, who is responsible for the general 
administration of the offices within his range. He is also the 
first appellate authority. He guides the Sales Tax Officer in 
complicated matters. Against the appellate order passed by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax, second appeal could be 
made before the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. Against 
the .second appellate order, the dealer could either prefer revision 
before the Board of Revenue or the Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
In the latter case, however, the decision of the Commissioner is 
final whereas the order of the Board of Revenue is subject to 
reference on points of law before the High Court. 


The following statement gives the amount of sales tax collect¬ 
ed during the peviod from 1957-58 to 1959-60 ; — 

Year Amount Collected 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


(Rs.) 

10,59‘544 

8.78.026 

10,81,417 


Motor Vehicles Department 


The Motor Vehicles department of the State, with its head¬ 
quarters at Bombay, deals with the administration of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956 ; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Rules, 1959; the Bombay Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, 1958; the Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of 
Pa.sscngcrs) Act, 1958: and the Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 1962. 


A-I79—38-B. 
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Under the Motor Vehicles Act 'all the motor vehicles have to 
be registered, all drivers have to obtain a licence which is issued 
only on their passing a prescribed test of competence, the hours 
of work of drivers of public vehicles are regulated, and third 
party insurance of all private vehicles plying in public places 
has to be effected. The Act vests the State Government with 
powers to subject all vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to 
effectively control the. number of vehicles to be licensed for public 
hire, to specify their routes as also the chargeable freight rates. 
Fees are leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 

The State Transport Authority .for the State is vested in a 
committee composed of officials as well as non-officials of which 
the Director of Transport is the ex-officio Secretary. Regional 
Transport Authorities with similar committees and with the 
Regional Transport Officers acting as ex-officio Secretaries have 
been set up for convenient regions of the State. The State Trans¬ 
port Authority constituted under Section 44 of the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, regulates and co-ordinates the activities of the Regional 
Transport Authorities in the matter of control of motor transport 
in their respective regions. Two sub-committees known as 
appellate committees consisting of the members of the State 
Transport Authority have been set up to hear and decide appeals 
filled by the part'es aggrieved against the orders passed by the 
Regional Transport Authorities, one under Sections 13, 16 and 
21-F and the other under Section 64 and Rule 136 of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Rules, 1959. The second committee also hears 
revision applications under Section 64-A. 

The State today has five Regional Transport Authorities with 
headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Thana, Nagpur and Aurangabad. 
Sub-regional offices have also been set up at Nasik, Kolhapur and 
Amravati. Regional Transport Authority for Nagpur region has 
jurisdiction over Chandrapur district and also over the districts 
of Akola, Amravati, Bhandara, Buldhana, Nagpur, Wardha and 
Yeotmal. It is vested in a body of six members, including the 
Secretary, four officials and two non-officials, being nominated 
by the State Government under sub-section (1) of Action 44 of 
the Motor Vehicles Act. The Regional Transport Authority 
controls different transport vehicles in the region and deals with 
the issue of permits to them in accordance with the policy laid 
down by the State Transport Authority and the State Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. 

The overall control of this department is vested in the D'rector 
of Transport, Bombay. He is assisted by two Deputy Directors 
placed incharge of administration, and taxation and inspection 
wings, respectively. Whereas a region is headed by a Regional 
Transport Officer, the sub-regions are placed under the charge of 
Assistant Regional Transport Officers. An inspection wing has 
been created in the office of the Director of Transport to enable 
the head of the department to exercise effective control over the 
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working of the subordinate offices and to ensure that they function 
properly. 

The Regional Transport Officer, besides being ex-officio Secre¬ 
tary of the Regional Transport Authority, acts as a licensing and 
registering authority for motor veh'cles under Chapters II and 
III, respectively, of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. He is also 
invested w th powers of prosecuting offenders under the Motor 
Vehicles Act. The immediate subordinate to the Regional Trans¬ 
port Officer, Nagpur, at the headquarters is the Regional Super¬ 
visor. He assists the Regional Transport Officer in executing his 
duties ; looks after the office administration and acts for him in 
his absence. The Regional Supervisor has under him a team of 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors and Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspec¬ 
tors who are technTally qualified and are declared as inspecting 
and testing authorities for the purpose of granting certificates of 
mechanical fitness to transport vehicles, for holding tests of 
competence and issue driving licences, conductors’ licences and 
authorisation to drive public service vehicles. 


The Motor Vehicles Inspector has also to perform the following 
duties among others: — 

(1) to inspect vehicles involved in accidents whenever requir¬ 
ed by the police ; 

(2) to carry out service tours for the enforcement of the 
various Motor Veh’cles Acts ; 

(3) to report infringemcnits to the Regional Transport 
Officer for further action, and (4) to collect taxes. Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors carry out routine office work and 
assist the Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles. 
They look after the work of Inspectors when the latter are on 
tour or on special duty. 


The Regional Transport Officers and the Assistant Regional 
Transport Officers are also declared as taxation authorities under 
the Taxation Acts in their respective regions and suh-regions. 
In order to facilitate expeditious disposal of tax acceptances, 
Supervisors and Inspectors of Motor Vehicles have also been 
notified as taxation authorities and can assess, levy and collect 
taxes. Under the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1958, the 
Taxation Authority determines the class and rate of tax payable, 
after the vehicle is registered. If the vehicle is a non-transport 
vehicle (motor cycle or car) the tax is assessed according to the 
unladen weight of that vehicle. If the vehicle is a goods truck 
or a taxi or a passenger bus, the tax is assessed on the basis of 
the registered laden weight or the sitting capacity as the case 
may be. 

Bombay Under the Bombay Motor Vehicle Tax Act, taxes are levied 
Motor Vehicles on all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely 
Tax Act. agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The rules 

under this Act require that every vehicle be registered. Every 
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registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle CHAPTER 11. 
in the State has to pay the tax as determined. Pie has also to 
state the limits within which he intends to use the vehicle, i.e., 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipality or 
cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment 
of the tax is issued by the taxation authority and this has to be 
attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times when the 
vehicle is in use. A fresh declaration is to be made every time 
the tax is to be paid. Before issuing the token in respect of the 
payment of the tax, the taxation authority has to satisfy 
itself that every declaration is complete in all respects and the 
proper amount of tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor 
vehicle has to give an advance intimation of his intention of 
keeping his vehicle in non-use during any period for which he 
desires to be exempted from the payment of tax, and declare the 
place of garage while in non-use. 


The Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 

1958, envisages levy and payment to the State Government of a 
tax on all passengers carried by stage carriages (including stage 
carriages used as contract carriages) at 10 per cent inclusive of 
the amount of the fares payable to the operators of the stage 
cai-riages except where such stage carriages ply exclusively 
within a municipal area or exclusively on such routes serving 
municipal and adjacent areas as may be approved by the State 
Government. Similarly the public as also the private carriers 
have to pay taxes leviable under Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 1962, on the basis of freight charges 
collected by them. 

With a view to ensure prompt and effective recovery of Gov¬ 
ernment dues separate taxation wings for the administration of 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1958, have been set up in all the 
offices of this department. These are placed under the charge of 
Assistant Regional Transport Officers in major regions and 
Regional Supervisors in sub-regions. There is an enforcement 
and prosecution section in the office of the Regional Transport 
Officer to launch prosecuhons against the offenders for breach 
of provisions of the various enactments. 

This department has liaison with the Police department which Liaison with 
helps in checking motor vehicles periodically and in detecting Police 
offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends to refer- epartment. 
ences from the Motor Vehicles department regarding the verifica¬ 
tion of the character of the applicants for public service vehicle 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi-cab permits, etc. It also 
helps in the verification of vehicles off the road, recovery 
of arrears of taxes arid in specifying particular places for bus 
stops, etc. The District Magistrate renders all possible help to 
this department in connection with the imposition of restric¬ 
tions on road transport, fixation of speed limits and location of 
motor-stands at various places, etc. 
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Stamp Department 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of stamps in jhe State. In Chandra¬ 
pur district the Collector acts as the administrative head of the 
Stamps department. There being no independent officer in¬ 
charge of the stamps, the work is looked after by a clerk under 
the overall supervision and guidance of the District Treasury 
Officer, who is in-charge of the local depot ait Chandrapur. He is 
responsible for the maintenance of stock of stamps, their distri¬ 
bution to the local depots and their sale to the public. The 
Collector is empowered to grant refund of the value of unused, 
spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him within the pres¬ 
cribed period. A branch depot is located at every tahsil head¬ 
quarters and is in charge of the Tahsildar in his capacity as Sub- 
Treasury Officer. 

To suit public convenience stamps are sold nor only at local 
and branch depots but also at various other places by authorised 
stamp vendors. In Chandrapur disitrict there are 16 such vendors. 
Judicial and non-judicial stamps above the value of Rs. 300 in 
each case are sold at the treasury and sub-treasuries while the 
stamps below this value in each case are sold by the authorised 
vendors. 

In 1964-65, the total income realised from stamp duty for 
judicial and non-judicial stamps amounted to Rs. 2,04,175.49 and 
Rs. 5,05,125.38 respectively. The vendors are also allowed a small 
discount and this discount during the same year stood at 
Rs. 14,585.56 on both judicial and non-judicial stamps. 



CHAPTER 12—LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 

The Functions of the Government are manifold and those chapter 12. 

RELATING TO MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER, and security of life -- 

and property of citizens are carried out through Police, Judicial, ^Order*^ 
Social Welfare and Jail departments. In what follows is detail- and Justice, 
ed the funat'oning and set-up of these departments in the district. 

The Police Department 

The primary functions of the police are prevention and detec- Police. 
tion of crime, maintenance of law and order, apprehension of Functions, 

offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
or public property of which they may be placed in-charge, and 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other 
duties to perform, such as control and regulation of traffic, 
serving of summonses and warrants in criminal cases, inspection 
of explosive and poison shops and extinguishing fires and such 
other duties as giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, 
verification of character, passport and naturalisation inquiries, 
etc. 

Under Section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the Organisation, 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of the 
powers conferred upon it by Section 6 of the said Act, the State 
Government appoints the Inspector-General of Police for the 
direction and supervision of the police force. The Inspector- 
General of Police whose headquarters is at Bombay, is thus the 
head of the police force in the State. It is the province of the 
Inspector-General of Police to watch over the recruitment, 
education, housing and equipment of the police force, to regulate 
its internal organisation and method of working and to look 
after the welfare of the police force. He is assisted in his office 
by three Assistant Inspectors-General of Police (who are officers 
of the rank of a Superintendent of Police) and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, State Traffic Branch who is ex-officio Assistant 
Inspector-General of Police. 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State is divid¬ 
ed into four police ranges, viz., Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, besides three Commissionerates of Greater Bom¬ 
bay, Poona and Nagpur. In Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
of Police who is second in 'the police hierarchy is in-charge of 
the Greater Bombay police force. The Commissioners of Police 
in-charge of the Nagpur and Poona Commissionerates are of 
the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The State 
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CHAPTER 12, C.I.D. is divided into two branches, viz., (i) Intelligence and 
(ii) Crime and Railways, each under a Deputy Inspector-General. 
Order Both the Deputy Inspcctors-Gencral are assisted by one or more 
and Justice, assistants of the rank of a Superintendent of Police and a num- 
PoLicB, her of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, Sub-Insjjec- 
Organisation. (;ors .and Head Constables. There are Criminal Investigation 
units at important places in the State, each under a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police assisted by the necessary 
subordinate staff. The State Reserve Police Force Groups are 
under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces. 
The Police Training College, Nasik, the Regional Police Training 
Schools at Khandala, Jalna and Nagpur and the Motor Trans¬ 
port and Wireless Organisations arc under the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Training and Special Units, Bombay. 

Each range i,n the Staite which is in-charge of a Range Deputy 
Inspector-General is sub-divided into districts corresponding to 
the revenue districts and every such district is placed in-charge 
of a Superintendent of Pol’cc. Under Section 17 (1) of the Bom¬ 
bay Police Act, the District Magistrate has control over the 
Superintendent of Police and the police force of the district con¬ 
cerned in matters of policy and administration of law within the 
district but he cannot and docs not interfere with questions of 
recruitment, internal economy or organisation of.the district 
police force. 

The Superintendent of Police is the executive head of the 
police force in the district. His primary duties are to keep the 
force under his control properly trained, efficient and contented 
and to ensure, by constant supervision, the proper and effective 
prevention, investigation and detection of crime in his district. 

Each district in turn is divided into two or three sub-divisions. 
Each sub-division is placed under the charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Police Officer who is of the rank of an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or Deputy Superintendent of Pol’ce and who is res¬ 
ponsible for the prevention, investigation and detection of crime 
in the .sub-division in his charge. Subject to the general orders 
of the District Superintendent of Police, he is responsible for the 
efficiency and discipl'ne of the officers and men in his division. 
Pie has to hold detailed inspection of police stations and out-posts 
in his charge at regular intervals. 

Each sub-divksion has one or more Circle Police Inspectors 
who are entrusted with the task of detection of crime and super¬ 
vision of bad characters and gangs in their circles. The super¬ 
vision aird co-ordination of the detection work of different police 
stations in the circles is also entrusted to the Circle Inspectors. 

At the district headquarters, the District Superintendent of 
Police is assisted by an Inspector who is called the Home 
Inspector. He is more or less a personal assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police and supervises the work of the 
Superintendent’s office, He also carries out the same duties at 
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the headquarters during the absence of the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police and the Sub-Divisional Officer. In case of bigger 
districts, the local intelligence branches (district special 
branches) and local crime branches have separate or inclcpen- 
dent inspectors. 
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Each district sub-division is divided into a number of police 
stations each such police station being kept in charge of a Sub- 
Inspector of Police. The Sub-Inspector is responsible for the 
prevention, investigation and detection of crime within the area 
in his charge and for seeing that the orders of his superiors are 
carried out and the discipline of the police under him is pro¬ 
perly maintained. He has, under him, the required number of 
Head Constables and Constables. The Head Constables report 
to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and assist him in 
the investigation and detection of those crimes. When in¬ 
charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the Head 
Constables act in all police matters in co-operation with the 
heads of the village police. When attached to police stations, 
the Head Constables hold the charge of the stations in the 
absence of the Sub-Inspector and attend to all routine work 
including investigation of crime. The Constables perform such 
duties as may be entrusted to them by the Sub-Inspectors and 
the Head Constables. 

The control and administration of the Railway Police is vest¬ 
ed in the Superintendent of Police who has a parallel organisa¬ 
tion on the lines of the District Police. He functions under the 
supervision and control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Crime and Railways (Criminal Investigation Department), 
Maharashtra State, Poona and the Inspector-General of Police. 


With a view to eradicating the evils of corruption and for a 
more effective implementation of the prohibition pol’cy of the 
Government, the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence 
Bureau has been created under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police designated as Director, Anti-Corrup¬ 
tion and Prohibition Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra State, 
with headquarters at Bombay. The Bureau has its offices in all 
the districts and has four units with headquarters at Bombay, 
Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur each in-charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay is in¬ 
charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 


Anti-Corruption 
and Prohibition 
Intelligence 
Bureau4 


With a view to strengthening the Armed Forces, which may 
be required at any place in the State to deal with any serious Reserve Police 
disturbance and other similar emergency, the State Reserve Force. 
Police Force, trained more or less on military lines and equipped 
with modern weapons, has been organised under the Bombay 
State Reserve Police Force Act, 1951 (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII 
of 1951), and stationed in groups at important centres in the 
State. Each group is under the control of a Commandant (who 
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is an officer of the rank of a Superintendent of Police assisted 
by the necessary stafE of officers of different ranks. The groups 
are provided with wireless and moitor transport sections. 

The Police Training College, Nasik, provides the initial train- 
ing for officers of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector, and con¬ 
ducts refresher training course for qualified Head Constables in 
the duties of Police Sub-Inspector. It is under the charge of a 
Principal, who is of the rank of a Superintendent of Police. He 
is assisted by a Deputy Superintendent of Police designated as 
Vice-Principal and by the necessary number of Police Inspectors, 
Police Prosecutors, Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables who 
are employed as instructors. 

Regional Police Training Schools at Khandala, Jalna and 
Nagpur impart training for Unarmed Constables and are in¬ 
charge of Principals, who are of the rank of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. The Principals are assisted by the necessary 
staff of Inspectors, Police Prosecutors and others. 

Recruits of the Greater Bombay Police are trained at the 
Police Training School, Naigaum, which is headed by an Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner of Police. 

Women police branches exist in Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur cities and in some of the important districts including 
railway police districts. The main functions of this branch are 
to help in the recovery of abducted women, to attend to the 
convenience and complaints of female passengers at important 
railway stations, to apprehend and search female offenders, to 
help in the administration of the Bombay Children Act and the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, to 
man the police telephone exchanges, to keep vigilance at places 
of worship or public entertainment, etc. They also help the 
senior Police officers at the time of holding inquest on dead 
bodies of women. 

There is an arms inspection branch consisting of an Inspector 
of Police and the necessary subordinate staff to undertake 
periodical inspection of the police arms and to ensure their pro¬ 
per maintenance. The branch is under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces. 

A motor transport section for the whole State under the con¬ 
trol of a Superintendent of Police designated as Superintendent 
of Police, Motor Transport is organised for maintaining a fleet 
of motor vehicles and water craft for police duties. It consists 
of (1) a district motor transport section at the headquarters of 
each district and each State Reserve Police Force group, (ii) the 
central motor transport workshop together with mobile units at 
Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur; and (iii) the mobile repair unit 
for police water-craft with headquarters at Thana. The district 
and State Reserve Police Force motor transport sections which 
consist of motor vehicles and in some districts water-craft are 
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under the administrative control of the Superintendents of 
Police of the districts or the Commandants of the groups, as the 
case may be, and under the technical supervision of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Motor Transport. 

A wireless grid for the whole State under the control of a 
Superintendent of Police designated, as the Superintendent of 
Police, wireless, is organised for facilitating quick communica¬ 
tion amongst the police units in this State and also with those 
in other States. The grid consists of high frequency wireless 
telegraphy circuits and radio telephone circuits frequency net 
work with static and mobile transportable stations and broad¬ 
cast service stations. There are wireless stations at the head¬ 
quarters of each district. State Reserve Police Force group and 
in the three Commissionerates of Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur. The wireless personnel in Bombay and those attached 
to the districts and State Reserve Police Force groups ate under 
the administrative control of the Commissioners of Police, 
Superintendents of Police and the Commandants of the State 
Reserve Police Force groups concerned, respectively. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of 
Police who belong to the Indian Police Service, is made by the 
Government of India on the recommendations of the Union 
Public Service Commission. They are attached to the National 
Police Academy, Abu, for a training period of one year duration 
and after successful completion of this training they are sent to 
the States concerned for further training. In the State, the 
probationers are attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, 
for three months and in the districts for practical training for 
nine months before they are given independent charges as Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers. An Assistant Superintendent of 
Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior post in 
the Indian Police Service cadre after confirmation in the Indian 
Police Service in the vacancy in the direct recruitment quota. 
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Seventy per cent of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled 
in by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force 
and the remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which is 
made by the State Government from candidates recommended 
by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates 
appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the, Police Train¬ 
ing College, Nasik, for training and are kept on probation for a 
Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior post in 
years of their probationary period, they are required to pass 
departmental examinations prescribed by Government. 


After their training for one year at the Police Training 
College, they are required to undergo military training for five 
weeks and thereafter practical training in the districts for the 
remaining period of the probation. They are considered for 
promotion to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight 
years’ service as Deputy Superintendents of Police. 
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Appointment of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police 
who are found fit for promotion by the Selection Board com¬ 
prising the Inspector-General of Police as the Chairman and 
Commissioner of Police and Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
as members. No direct recruitment is ordinarily made to the 
posts of Inspectors of Police. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector- 
General of Police both by promotion of officers from the lower 
ranks of the district police force and by direct recruitment. 
50 per cent of the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are 
filled in by departmental candidates passing through the Police 
Sub-Inspector’s course at the Police Training College, Nasik, 
and the remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from 
lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the police or from the police department. These candidates are 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
College, Nasik, as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made 
by the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a Committee 
consisting of the Commiss'oner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police and the Principal, Police Training 
College, Nasik. 

The Police Constables are recruited directly and the Head 
Constables generally from the rank of Constables. However to 
attract' better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made 
direct from qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

The Chandrapur district is divided into two sub-divisions 
viz., (1) Chandrapur division and (2) Brabmapuri division with 
headquarters at Chandrapur and Brahmapuri respectively. 
Each sub-division is headed by a Sub-Divisional Police Officer. 
There are 25 regular police stations and 18 out-posts in the dis¬ 
trict. Out of these 25 police stations, one is city/town police 
station, 5 tahsil police stations and 19 other police stations. 
There is an armed headquarters at Chandrapur. 

The strength of the district police force which was 567 in 
1956 steadily increased to 1,103 in 1964. 


The composition of the police force in 1964 was as under: — 


Designation 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Superintendent of Police 

2. Deputy Superintendents of Police 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3. Police Inspectors 

2 

1 

14 

3 

4. Sub-Inspectors 

33 

47 

5. Head Constables 

95 

141 

236 

6. Police Constables 

437 

377 

814 


Total 


569 


534 


1,103 
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The expenditure on the establishment of the district for the 
year 1964 was Rs. 19,83,468. The ratio of police to area and 
population worked out to one policeman per 23.68 k.m.^ and 
1,122 persons. 

Of the total strength of 53 officers and 1,050 men in Chandra¬ 
pur district at the close of the year 1964, II men were illiterate. 

The armament of the Chandrapur district police in 1964 
consisted of 3 Thompson machine Carbines, 353 rifles of 
.303 bore, 358 muskets of .410 bore, 59 revolvers of .455 bore and 
.38 bore for the use of Police and 8 rifles of .22 bore for impart¬ 
ing training to the public in rifle shooting. A tear smoke squad 
consisting of 2 head constables and 10 constables has been form¬ 
ed for the district. 

The district had a fleet of 11 motor vehicles in 1964. 

In 1964, the district had a wireless station and also a mobile 
set at the police headquarters at Chandrapur. There were also 
static wireless stations one each at S'roncha, Yetapalli, Dhanora, 
Purda and Bhadrawati. Besides, two temporary static stations 
are installed every year at Gadhehiroli and Sasti during the 
rainy season as these places become inaccessible during the 
monsoons due to flooded rivers and nallahs. 

The following statement shows the crime reported to Chandra¬ 
pur police during the year 1964 and the preceding four years: — 



1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

(a) Cognizable cases (Class I to VI) 

3,394 

3,463 

3,732 

3,028 

3,569 

(6) Non-cognizable cases .. , ♦ 

7,452 

Not 

available. 


The important crimes reported during the year 
preceding four years were as under: — 

1964 and the 


1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1. Murders and cognizable crimes 

21 

15 

17 

14 

17 

2. Dacoities . 

• • 

• • 


. . 

2 

3. Robberies 

n 

7 

9 

6 

12 

4. Attempted murders 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5. House breaking and thefts 

316 

262 

260 

303 

293 

6. Thefts and cattle thefts 

528 

509 

541 

621 

731 

7. Cheating 

10 

12 

12 

21 

29 

8. Receiving stolen property 


• • 



1 

9, Riots ., . 

13 

17 

10 

15 

20 

Total 

901 

824 

857 

973 

1,099 
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The incidence of the reported cognizable crimes per tliousantl 
population of the district during the quinquennium 1960—61 
was as under: — 


1964 

. • 

, , 

2-74 

1963 


• - 

2-79 

1962 

* • 


3-01 

1961 



2-44 

1960 

•• 

•• 

3-39 


In 1964 there were six Police Prosecutors in the district. 
They conducted prosecution of police cases in Magisterial Courts, 
The total number of cases conducted by the Police Prosecutors 
during the year 1964 was 1,896. The prosecuting Jamadars 
conduct minor cases. 

At the village level the district police are helped by the 
village police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act i(VIII of 
1867), the control of the village police is with the District Magis¬ 
trate. The District Magistrate may, however, delegate any of his 
powers to the Superintendent of Police. Each inhabited village 
has a police patil. The police patil is required to collect informa¬ 
tion regarding suspicious strangers and important occurrences in 
the village and send it to the police station. He has to keep a strict 
watch over the movements of notorious characters under surveil¬ 
lance of the police. He is also required to give information to the 
police station of any offence committed in the village. When a 
beat duty policeman goes' to the village, the police patil has to 
give him all the information he possesses about all events in the 
village. The pobcc patil is also responsible for maintaining law 
and order in the village. 

In 1964, the number of the village police including police 
patils was 2,335. 

The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the 
Bombay Home Guards Act (III of 1947), and is intended to 
augment the ordinary police force in emergency in relation to 
the protection of persons, security of property and public safety 
and such other services to the public as they may be called 
upon to perform. It is especially a civilian body but is never- 
the-less bound by discipline of a standard equal to that of the 
police. The district unit of the Home Guards organisation con¬ 
sists of a Commandant who is assisted by several subordinate 
officers in command of divisions, companies, platoons, sections, 
etc. Appointments of Home Guards arc made by the District 
Commandant from amongst the persons who arc lit and willing 
to serve as Home Guards, and appointments of officers are made 
after a period of service in the ranks and on consideration of the 
capab’Iities of the Home Guards concerned. Home Guards are 
initially trained in lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition 
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and excise laws, first-aid, mob fighting, guard and escort drill, 
etc. A Home Guard gets powers, privileges and obligations 
under the Home Guards Act and the rules made thereunder 
only when called out for duty on special occasions. At other 
tunes, a Home Guard is on the same footing as an ordinary 
citizen. When he is called out to aid the police he gets duty 
allowance as admissible according to the orders of Government. 

In 1964, the Home Guards Organization of Chandrapur dis¬ 
trict consisted of the District Commandant, Staff Officers and 
2,849 Horne Guards (2,744' males and 105 females). The units 
were functioning at various places in the district. 

There were ^o Village Defence Parties in the district in 1964. 

Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors are entitled 
to rent-free quarters. In 1964, out of 50 officers and 1,050 men, 
38 officers and 410 men were housed in Government quarters. 
The remaining officers and men lived in private buildings on 
hire. 

During 1964, 18 constables’ quarters were built in this district. 

The district police has its own welfare fund. The fund is 
financed by sub.scriptions from the members of the police depart¬ 
ment of the district except the clerks whose monthly emolu¬ 
ments are over R's. 150 and class IV servants. Special perfor¬ 
mances of shows, etc., are also held in aid of welfare. Numerous 
facilities such as medical aid provided through the police dis¬ 
pensary, freeship.s to school-going children and monetary help 
for purchase of books, monetary assistance to the widows of the 
policemen to cover funeral expense.s. and their journey to their 
native places, children’s park, balak mandir for children, sewing 
class for ladies and sports are made available to the members of 
the police force. There is a Government mess and canteen at 
the police headquarters at Chanda. 

The Jail Department 

There is a district prison at Chandrapur and four magisterial 
lock-ups located at Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha. The district prison at Chandrapur is classified as 
class II prison and is mainly meant for the confinement of short 
term casual prisoners and local undertrial prisoners. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises general control and 
superintendence over all prisons and sub-jails in the State sub¬ 
ject to the orders of the State Government. He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons, the Superintendent of 
Jail Industries and other necessary staff. 

The district prison at Chandrapur is in charge of a Superin¬ 
tendent who is vested with executive management of the prison 
in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, labour, 
punishment, etc., subject to the orders and authority of the 
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CHAPTER 12. Regional Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons, Eastern Region, 
Law and Nagpur and Inspector-General of Prisons. The Superintendent, 
Order Chandrapur District Prison, is assisted in his work hy the neces- 
and Justice, executive, minister'al and technical staff. Prisoners pro- 

Jails. moted to the rank of convict overseers and night watchmen are 
utilised for prison services. 

Recruitment. "phe post of Inspector-Gencral of Prisons is generally filled in 
by the appointment of an I.A.S. Officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of Superintendent of 
Central Prison (including the holder of the post of Deputy- 
Inspector-General) or by transfer of a suitable officer belonging 
to the Maharashtra Medical Serv'ce, class I. or by direct recruit¬ 
ment. The Superintendent of a Central Prison is an officer 
promoted from the rank of Superintendents of District Prisons. 
The seniormost Superintendent of Central Prison is usually 
appointed to the post of Deputy Inspector-General on the advice 
of the State Public Service Commission. Superintendents of 
District Prisons are appointed both by recruitment or by promo¬ 
tion from amongst Jailors, Grade I, in the proportion of 1:2. 
Jailors in Grade I are also appointed either by direct recruit¬ 
ment or by departmental promot’on in the proportion of 1:2. 
Appointments to the posts of Jailors, Grade II, are made hy the 
Inspector-General by promoting Jailors, Grade III. Appoint¬ 
ments to the posts of Jailors, Grade III, are made hy the Inspec¬ 
tor-General, 50 per cent of which are made hy direct recruitment 
and the remaining 50 per cent by giving promotions to suitable 
departmental candidates. 

Training. The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravada on a scientific basis In all fields of correctional work. 
A separate training class of three months’ duration for non¬ 
commissioned officers has been started to impart practical 
knowledge of the duties which are expected of a jail guard. 

A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical 
activities, both to the inmates of the jail as also to the jail 
guards. 

Thus due care is taken to give every jail officer and every 
jail subordinate, adequate opportunities to acquaint himself 
with the theoretical as well as the practical s'de of his duties in 
order to enable him to discharge them satisfactorily. The 
training programmes have, in fact, gained an important place 
in the jail administration which a'ms at reformation. 

Guarding Of the guarding establishment only a part Is armed. This 
Lstablisliment. section serves as a reserve guard to re-inforce the unarmed 
guards in the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison oi 
in extramural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape oi 
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other emergency. It is also available to mount guard over parti- chapter 12. 
cularly dangerous prisoners or prisoners sentenced to death who Law and 
are termed as ‘ condemned prisoners Order 

and Justice. 

Prisoners are classified as class I or class II by the court after J/hls. 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the classification of 
nature of the offence committed. They are further classified as Prisoners, 
casuals, habitants, undertrials, etc. Prisoners are also gtouped 
as “ jshort-termers ’, ‘ medium-termers and ‘ long-termers ’. 

Prisoners with a sentence up to 3 months are classed as ‘short- 
termers ’. Those sentenced to a period of more than three 
months but not exceeding two years are classified as ‘ medium- 
termers ’ and those sentenced to two years and above are classified 
as ‘ long-termers ’. Headquarters sub-jails are meant for confine¬ 
ment of short-term and undertrial prisoners only. There is no 
separate class of ‘ political prisoners ’ but certain rules which do 
not allow grant of facilities and privileges to other prisoners on 
the score of the length of sentence are relaxed in their favour 
under the specific orders of the Government. 


Work is arranged according to prisoners’ health. On admis¬ 
sion, a prisoner is examined by the medical officer, who classifies 
him as fit for light, med'um or hard labour. A work allotment 
committee, constituted for central and district jails, assigns 
suitable work to prisoners after tak’ng into consideration their 
health conditions, aptitude, experience, etc. Prisoners are 
engaged in prison maintenance services, prison farms and indus¬ 
tries. 

The prisoners engaged in various prison occupations are paid 
wages as per the rules. 

Prisoners are granted ordinary remissions, such as annual 
good conduct remission. State remission, blood donation remis¬ 
sion, remission for conservancy work and remission for physical 
training as per the rules. 

A prisoner may be released on parole in case of serious illness 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or 
for any sufficient cause prescribed under the rules. The period 
spent on parole is not counted as part of the sentence. If any 
prisoner is found to violate parole rules, he is liable to be 
punished. Enquiries as regards the genuineness of the grounds 
advanced in the application are made through the local revenue 
and police authorities. Prisoners with a sentence of one year 
and above are entitled to being released on furlough for a 
period of two weeks which is counted as a part of the sentence. 


Wages. 


Remission of 
Sentence. 


Release on 
Parole and 
Furlough. 


The cases of lone: term prisoners are initially reviewed by an Advisory Board. 
Advisory Board. Deserving prisoners are released prematurely 
under the orders of Government by remitting the unexpired 
portion of their sentences. 

A Board of Visitors comprising official and non-official visitors 
is appointed as per the rules. 

A-179—39—A. 
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Literacy classes are conducted for prisoners and school books 
provided at Government cost. Prisoners who desire to prosecute 
higher studies are also extended necessary facilities. One lecturer 
has been appointed at the district prison to give lectures in ethics 
to the prisoners on Sundays and jail holidays. 

Documentary and full length films are shown to the prisoners, 
ordinarily once a month, by the Publicity Department. News¬ 
papers are also supplied at Government cost as per the scale 
llaid down under the rules. A library is also organised for 
their benefit. 

Matters pertaining to the welfare of the prisoners are attend¬ 
ed to by the prison officers as per the rules. 

Emphasis is always laid on the maintenance of good disci¬ 
pline in the prison. Positive and constructive discipline is 
treated as the basic foundation for wholesome changes in the 
attitudes of the prisoners. 

A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by the Government 
in 1946 and in its report published in 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations calculated to bring about the 
reformation of the prisoners. The Government accepted many 
of the recommendations. The rules as to the treatment to be 
meted out to the prisoners have since been liberalised. With 
the abolition of Whipping [vide Bombay Act XXXIX of 1957), 
flogging as a Jail punishment has been stopped altogether. 
Punishments such as penal diet and gunny clothings no more 
continue. Rules regarding letters and interviews have also been 
liberalised. 

The Judicial Department 

The District Judge, Chandrapur, is the highest judicial autho¬ 
rity in the district and presides over the district court. Under 
Article 233 of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings 
and promotions of the District Judges^ are to be made by the 
Governor in consultation with the High Court; and under 
Article 234. appointments of persons other than District Judges 
to the judicial service^ are made by the Governor in accordance 
with the rules made by him after consultation with the State 
Public Service Commission and with the High Court. Under 
Article 235, the control over the district court and the courts 
subordinate to it, including the postings and promotions of, and 
the grant of leave to persons belonging to the judicial service 
and holding any post inferior to the post of District Judge, is 
vested in the High Court. 

I Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term ‘District Judge’ includes 
Additional District Judge, Assistant District Judge, Chief Judge of a Small Causes 
Court, Additional Sessions Judge and Assistant Sessions Judge, 

»Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, ‘judicial service" is described 
as a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill post of a District Judge 
and other civil and judicial posts inferior to the post of a District Judge, * 

A.179—39—B. 
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The District Court is the principal Court of original jurisdic- CHAPTER 12 
tion in the district. It is also the Court of appeal from all Law and 

decrees and orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the Order 
subordinate Courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The “**<1 Justice, 
District Judge exercises general control over all the District Judicial. 
Civil Courts and their establishments, and inspects their Civil Courts, 
proceedings. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Senior Division and Junior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge 
(Senior Division) extends to original suits and proceedings of a 
civil nature irrespective of the value of the subject matter. 

Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the subject matter does 
not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken to tjfie district court 
while in those wherein the subject matter exceeds Rs. 10,000 in value 
are taken direct to the High Court. 

At Chandrapur, there are four Courts of Civil Judges one of 
Senior Division and three of Junior Division. Besides Chandra¬ 
pur, there are two Courts of Civil Judges (Junior division) at 
Warora and one each at Brahmapuri, Gadhehiroli and Rajura, 

The court of 3rd Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) and the 
Judicial Magistrate, First Class, Chandrapur, goes on deputation 
to Sironcha and works there for a week every month. 

The District Judge, Chandrapur, is also the Sessions Judge of Criminal 
the district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are Courts, 
committed to his court by the Judicial Magistrates after preli¬ 
minaries and hears appeals against the decisions of the Judicial 
Magistrates. He acts as the Special Judge for conducting cases 
unded Section 161 of the Indian Pena] Code and cases under the 
Prevent on of Corruption Act. in the district. The Sessions 
Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law but any sentence 
of death passed by him is subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. 

The Civil Judges in the district are also Judicial Magistrates, 

First Class, and they try criminal cases falling in their respective 
jurisdictions. They are competent to pass the following 
sentences— 

1. Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 2 years includ¬ 
ing such solitary confinement as is authorised by law, and 

2. fine not exceeding Rs. 2,000. 

The separation of judiciary from the executive was effected 
in the district from September 1, 1959 and the Judicial Magis¬ 
trates were brought under the control of the Sessions Judge. 

Prior to this date they were under the control of the District 
Magistrate and were called Judge-Magistrates, First Class, 
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All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and' functions are detailed in para¬ 
graphs III-A, IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code. Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from the Executive 
Magistrates to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). The State Government have powers by noti¬ 
fication to direct that appeals from such orders made by a. 
magistrate other than District Magistrate shall lie to the 
District Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, 
under Section 406-A of the Code, any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under Section 122, 
may go in appeal against such an order, if made by a District 
Magistrate, to the Court of Ses^'ons. Under Section 435 (“I), the 
High Court is empowered to call for and examine the record of 
any proceeding under Sections 143 (prohibition of repetition of 
nuisance), 144 (temporary orders in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger) and 145 (procedure where dispute as to 
immovable property is likely to cause breach of peace) even 
though such proceeding was before an Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrate of the First Class are 
detailed in Schedule HI, Part III of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. They may be invested with additional powers by the 
State Government in consultation with the High Court and 
these additional powers are detailed in Schedule fV of the Code. 

In 1965, there were three other law officers functioning in the 
district, viz., the District Government Pleader and the Public 
Prosecutor, the Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant 
Public Prosecutor at Chandrapur and the Subordinate Govern¬ 
ment Pleader at Rajura. 

There were six associations of lawyers in the district located 
at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhehiroli, Rajura and 
Sironcha, with a total membership of 78. These bar associa¬ 
tions hold discussions on legal topics and at times arrange 
cultural programmes. The as.sociations also send deputations 
to the authorities concerned in connection with legislative and 
other cognate matters affecting the public in general and legal 
profession in particular. Protection of common interests of the 
members of the bar is one of the important objectives of these 
associations. 

In 1965, there were 20 nyaya panchayats functioning in the 
district. 

In various Civil Courts in the district, 1,193 suits were pend¬ 
ing at the beginning of the year 1%3. During that year, 1,541 
suits were instituted and 1,815 suits revived making a total of 
3,356 suits. In all 2,432 suits were disposed of and 1,117 suits 
were pending at the end of the year. Of 3,356 suits, instituted 
and revived, 1,169 suits were either for money or moveable pro- 
perty; 445 were ef value not exceeding Rs. 100; 869 were of 
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value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 153 were above CHAPTER 12. 
Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 ; 21 were of value above Law and 
Rs. 5,000 and value of the remaining 53 suits could not be esti- Order 
mated in terms of money. The total value of the suits institut- and Justice, 
ed was Rs. 8,61,558. Judicial. 


Out of 2,432 suits disposed of, 187 were disposed of without sSts^^in^he 
trial; 321 ex-parte, 215 on admission of claims; 356 by compro- civil Courts, 
mise; 510 after full trial and 843 by transfer. 


There were 109 appeals (including miscellaneous appeals) 
pending at the beginning of the year 1963. During that year, 
91 appeals were instituted, 84 were disposed of and 116 were 
pending at the end of the year. Of the 84 appeals disposed of, 
7 were either dismissed or not prosecuted, 13 confirmed, 11 modi¬ 
fied, 23 reversed and 13 remanded for retrial. 


In the year 1963, 5,835 offences were reported in the Criminal 
Courts of Chanda district. Persons under trial numbered 
12,793; persons whose cases were disposed of, 8,935 ; persons 
discharged or acquitted, 2,503; persons convicted 6,333; persons 
committed to sessions, 56; and persons died or transferred to 
other States, 43. Five persons were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, 342 to imprisonment, 4,668 to pay fine, 96 released on 
admonition and 50 were ordered to furnish security. 

In the Sessions Court, 32 offences were, reported during 1963. 
During the same period persons under trial numbered 64, while 
those whose cases were disposed, 55. Number of persons 
acquitted or discharged was 35 and those convicted 20. During 
the same year 56 persons were committed to Sessions of whom 
48 were tried in the Sessions Court. Of these again 30 were 
acquitted and 18 were convicted and committed to imprison¬ 
ment. Of these only 5 were sent for life imprisonment. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Judicial department in 
Chandrapur district for the year 1963-64 was Rs. 14,315 and 
Rs. 3,15,121, respectively. 
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Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing). 


In Maharashtra State, there are five pieces of social legisla- Directorate 
tion, the aim of three of which is to protect children and to of Social 
prevent juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming (Comectional 
habitual criminals. They are (1) The Bombay Children Act Administra- 
(LXXI of 1948), (2) The Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of tion Wing 
1929) and (3) The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of coRmCT^^AL 
1938). The remaining two, viz., the Bombay Prevention of Wing), 
Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, Legislation. 
1959, deal with the prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. 

While the Children Act deals with children below 16 years of 
age the Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929, is applied to adole¬ 
scents between 16 and 21. The Probation of Offenders Act pro¬ 
vides for supervision of offenders of any age, especially those 
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CHAPTER 12. between 21 and 25 and those who have not committed offences 
Law and punishable with death or transportation for life. The Women’s 
Order and Children’s Institutions Licensing Act, 1956, is also being 

and Justice, implemented. Under the provisions of this Act, every social 
Directorate welfare institution is required to obtain licence for safeguarding 
*Wel^e interests of the children, girls and women entrusted to its 

(COHBECTIONAI. CafC. 

Administra- 
TiON Wing 
AND Non- 
Correction AL 
Wing.) 

Children Act- The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also to the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those who are in moral danger; 
(2) uncontrollable children who are reported as such by their 
parents, (3) children who are used for begging and such other 
purposes by mercenery persons and, (4) young delinquents who 
either in the company or at the instigation of elderly persons or 
by themselves commit offences under various laws of the land. 
Such children are taken charge of either by the police or by 
officers known as probation officers and in most cases are k^;pt in 
Remand Homes, A Remand Home is primarily a place where 
a child can be safely accommodated until its case is decided by 
the juvenile court. It is also a place where a child's character 
and behaviour can be minutely observed and its needs can be 
fully provided for, after wise and careful consideration. After 
the enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents 
are completed they are placed before juvenile courts and dealt 
with according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the 
home conditions are found to be satisfactory and if what is 
needed is only friendly guidance and supervision, they are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of a 
trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole¬ 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu¬ 
tions known as ‘certified schools’ or ‘fit person institutions’. 

The term ‘ fit person ’ includes a fit person institution which 
in relation to the care of any child means any association or 
body of individuals whether incorporated or not, established for 
or having for its object the reception or protection of children 
or the prevention of cruelty to children or which undertakes to 
bring up or to give facilities for bringing up any child entrusted 
to its care in conformity with the religion of its birth. In all 
these schools or institutions the children receive formal educa¬ 
tion and training according to their individual aptitudes, in 
carpentry, smithy, book binding, tailoring, agriculture, weaving, 
poultry farming, gardening, cane work, knitting, etc. Youthful 
offenders when implicated in any offence along with adult 
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offenders have to be tried separately in juvcn’le courts. The CH APTER 12. 
technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different from l^w and 
that in other courts. Juvenile courts are held in Remand Homes. Order 
Penal-terms such as ‘sentence’ and ‘conviction’ are substituted by and Justice, 
‘commitment’, and the term ‘punishment’ is described as treat- 
ment. The children are regarded as innocents and victims of Welfare 

circumstances or of the wrong treatment received from the (Correctional 
j ° Administra- 

adults. tion Wing 

AND NON- 

Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act are Correctional 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolhapur. Wing). 
Factory work and agriculture form two of the main heads of Children Act. 
vocational training. Weaving, smithy and manufacture of 
furniture and stationery are some of the other vocations taught 
to these offenders. The adolescents sent to this school are given 
such individual training and formal education and are subjected 
to such disciplinary and moral influences as will be conducive to 
their reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible 
or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the juvenile section of the Yeravada Prison. Similarly, if the 
Inspector-General of Prisons is of the opinion that any prisoner 
in the juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if 
he is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. 

Both juveniles and adolescents., when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and 
have acquired some proficiency in trade, are released under a 
licence as prescribed under the rules, to live in homes, or if they 
are destitutes, in ‘ After Care Hostels ’ (institutions run by non- 
official agencies) under supervision and efforts are made to find 
employment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provid¬ 
ed. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra 
State Probation and After Care Association, Poona, with a net¬ 
work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After 
Care Associations. These assoc'ations provide Remand Homes 
and After Care Hostels and also employ probation officers to 
conduct enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents 
of the delinquents and also to supervise the young persons 
released either directly by courts or on licence from certified 
schools and Borstal School. As regards the offenders dealt with 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, the work of the district 
association pertains to making preliminary enquiries regarding 
the cases of alleged offenders referred to them and to carry out, 
in selected areas, supervision of offenders released on probation. 


Machinery to 
enforce 
legislation. 
Non-Official. 


The official agency for this purpose now is the Correctional Official. 
Administration "Wing of the Directorate of Social Welfare. 

In 1957, the Government constituted the Directorate of Social 
Welfare and set up a single organisation to look after various 
social welfare activities of the Government at the executive level 
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CHAPTER 12. on a co-ordinated basis. The D-rectorate of Social Welfare took 
Law and activities of the Juvenile and Beggar’s department and 

Order other social activities, viz., the education of the blind, dumb and 
and Justice, mentally retarded, youth welfare, recreation and leisure-time 
activities {including cultural activities), matters pertaining state 
WelfTbe homes, district shelters, reception centres under the moral and 
(Correctional social hygiene programme, training for research in social work 

socio-economic surveys) and management of destitute 
AND Non- homes. Thq Directorate of Social Welfare also issues licences to 
Correctional institutions doing social welfare under the Women’s and Children’s 
Wing). Institutions Licensing Act, 1956. 

OflScial. ” 

All this work is being executed by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare through the Divis'onal Social Welfare Officers at Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad who in turn implement various 
schemes through the District Social Welfare Officers, Chief 
Officers under the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act and 
Superintendents of the Remand Homes, Certified Schools, Beggars’ 
Homes, Schools for the Physically Handicapped and other insti¬ 
tutions under the Social and Moral Hygiene Programme. 

There is one Remand Home at Chandrapur with 120 inmates 
on remand under the Children Act. In addition, one ‘ fit person 
institution ’, viz., Bal Seva Mandir, is functioning at Chandrapur 
for care and treatment of court committed children. 



CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Buildings and Communications Departmknt 

The Buildings and Communications Department at the district 
level is under the dual control of the State Government and the 
Zilla Parishad, respectively. The sphere of activities has hecn 
divided into two sectors. The works regard ng major district 
roads and the roads of the lower order, buildings required hy the 
Animal Husbandry department and other departments at the 
tahsil level, all constructional activitie.s under the block deve¬ 
lopment schemes and all the works relating to tanks which will 
irrigate less than 80.93 hectares (200 acres) of land are the respon¬ 
sibility of the Zilla Parishad, while the works relating to National 
Highways, State Highways, the buildings required for the 
administrative departments in the State sector, construction and 
maintenance of electric instal’ations in Government buildings are 
entrusted to the department in the State sector. 

The Chief Engineer who is also the Joint Secretary to the 
Government is the head of the department at the State level. 
Under him are the Superintending Engineers of Buildings and 
Communications Circles and Electrical Engineer to the Govern¬ 
ment. Each circle, comprising five or more divisions, is con¬ 
trolled by a Superintending Engineer. The divisions are in 
charge of Executive Engineers and .sub-divisions are under Assis¬ 
tant or Deputy Engineers. The Chandrapur division comes 
under the control of Buildings and Communications Circle, 
Nagpur, and has four sub-divisions under it, viz .,— 

(1) Chandrapur sub-division, Chandrapur; (2) Sindewahi sub¬ 
division, Sindewahi; (3) Wardha Bridge Construction sub-divi¬ 
sion with its headquarters at Ballarshah ; and (4) Aheri sub- 
divi.sion, Aheri. An additional division, under the charge of 
an Executive Engineer, has been created to look after the East 
Pakistan * refugee rehabilitation work in the district. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration and general professional control over public works in 
charge of the department within his circle. It is his duty to 
inspect the state of various works within his circle and to ensure 
efficient administration with maximum economy. He has to 
examine the condition of surveying and mathematical instru¬ 
ments at the headquarters of the divisions and control the allot¬ 
ment of funds for various constructional and maintenance works 
in the divisions. He is required to ensure the efficiency of the 
subordinate officers and petty establishments and to report 
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whether the staff actually employed in each division is necessary 
or adequate for the management. The Superintending Engineer 
is empowered to transfer and post the Deputy Engineers and 
Overseers within his circle in the interest of administration. 
However, Executive Engineers of the concerned divisions are 
consulted before posting these officers to the sub-divisions under 
their control. 


Executive 

Engineer. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. He has to see that proper measures are 
taken to preserve all the buildings and works in his division and 
to prevent encroachments on Government land under his charge. 
He is also ex-officio professional adviser to all departments of the 
State in regard to matters under their control within the limits 
of his charge. 


The Chandrapur division has about 603.50 km (375 miles) of 
State Highways under it. During the Third Five Year Plan, 
the division undertook improvements to those roads and construc¬ 
tion of 26 bridges. 

Electrical The functions of the Electrical Circle under the Build ngs and 
Communications department are execution of electrical works in 
Government buildings and carrying out advisory, administrative 
and executive duties pertaining to generation and use of electri¬ 
city and administrat’on of Indian Electricity Act, 1956; Indian 
Electricity Rules, 1956 and Electricity Duty Act, 1963. 

The Electrical Circle is headed by the Electrical Engineer to 
Government whose jurisdiction extends over the whole State. 
The Electrical Circle is divided into two wings, viz., the executive 
wing and inspection wing at the divisional level. The executive 
wing has four electrical divisions each under the charge of an 
Executive Engineer with headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad. Chanda district falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Deputy Engineer, Electrical sub-division, Nagpur. 

Irrigation and Power Department 


Irrigation The Irrigation and Power department in Chandrapur district 
AND Power, deals with major irrigation works under execution, medium 
Organisation, irrigation works under maintenance, minor irrigation works 
under maintenance as well as under construction and water- 
supply and drainage works. 

At the State level, the overall administrative control of major, 
medium and minor irrigation works is distributed in a functional 
manner between four Chief Engineers and Director of Minor 
Irrigation. The Superintending Engineer who is responsible to 
the Chief Engineers and Director of Minor Irrigation for the 
works in their respective spheres is placed in charge of a circle 
normally consisting of four to five divisions. A division is headed 
by an Executive Engineer. Each division normally comprises 
four to five sub-divisions. A sub-division is placed in charge of 
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an Assistant Engineer or Deputy Engineer. The sub-divisions 
are divided further into sections each in charge of an Overseer. 
There are about 35 Overseers in each division. The section is 
generally formed for maintenance of about 5,000 acres of irrigat¬ 
ed land or where capital expenditure of rupees one to two lakhs 
is involved. 

In Chandrapur district, the Executive Engineer, Minor Irriga¬ 
tion Divis’on, is responsible to the Superintending Engineer, 
Vidarbha Irrigation C’rcle (East), Nagpur. The Executive 
Engineer, Irrigation Project Division, is responsible to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Vidarbha Irrigation Construction Circle (East), 
Nagpur. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration and general financial and technical control of the works 
in the circle. It is his duty to inspect various works within his 
circle and to ensure that the system of management and working 
prevailing in his circle is efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Assistant and Deputy Engineers are 
responsible to the Executive Engineer for management and 
execution of works within the jurisdiction of their sub-divisions. 
The Overseers are responsible to the Assistant Engineers or 
Deputy Engineers as the case may be for execution and manage¬ 
ment of all the works within their respective sections. 

Major Irrigation lEorfes.-^There is only one major irrigation 
project under execution in the district, viz., Diva Nadi Project 
in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The project, as administratively approved 
for Rs. 226.91 lakhs, envisages construction of a 69 ft. high 
earthen dam across the Diva Nadi and Koka nalla near Regree 
village. The project has a culturable coinmand of 30,860 acres, of 
which 30,500 acres of mixed crop-pattern have been proposed to 
be irrigated by the project. Whereas gross capacity of Diva lake 
would be 2,160 Mcft., the net capacity would be 1,976 Mcft. 
Only one canal taking off directly from the reservoir is proposed 
which would be 20 miles in length, serving 45 villages of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil. 

The construction work on the dam proper has not yet been 
started owing to some doubts regarding the capability of the 
dam for storing water in view of the fissured and highly jointed 
nature of the rock at the dam site. Various experiments are in 
progress to find out the most economical way of sealing the dam 
seat so as to make it water-tight. The project is likely to be 
completed by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan.> 

Medium and minor irrigation works .—There is no medium 
irrigation scheme under execution in the district. There are, 
however, three existing medium irrigation tanks ( i.e., those cons- 
tiucted during the pre-plan period and having irrigation poten¬ 
tial of more than 4,000 acres) in addition to other minor irriga¬ 
tion tanks in the district under maintenance with the Executive 
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Engineer, Minor Irrigation Division. Chandrapur. The projected 
irrigation potential of medium tanks is 38,170 acres while that 
of the minor tanks is 9,098 acres. As against 47,268 acres of the 
irrigation potential created under these tanks in the State sector, 
45,598 acres of area was irrigated during 1964-65. 

The work of repairs and renovation of all the ex-malguzdri 
tanks falling in the State sector is looked after by the Ex-Malgu~ 
zari Tanks Division with headquarters at Brahmapuri. These 
ex-malguzari tanks irrigating more than 250 acres individually 
number 75. The work of repairs to and renovation of 48 tanks 
estimated to cost Rs. 89.47 lakhs is in progress. 

Public Health Engineering Wing of the Irrigation and Power 
department deals with Government and municipal water-supply 
and drainage schemes and also individual rural water-supply 
schemes costing Rs. 5 lakhs and above. 

Till July 1963, there was no divisional office of this wing in 
the district and water-supply schemes in the district were execut¬ 
ed and maintained on behalf of the local bodies by the Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Division, Nagpur. A separate Public 
Health Works Division was created for the district for the 
execution of water-supply and drainage scheme of the Defence 
Project, Chandrapur. This division is in charge of the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Nagpur Public Health Circle, Nagpur, and has 
five sub-divisions under it. Besides the execution of the water- 
supply and drainage schemes of the Defence Project, this division 
also looks after the execution of water-supply and drainage 
schemes of the municipalities in the district, undertakes execution 
of rural water-supply schemes costing Rs. 5 lakhs and above, 
and looks after the maintenance of Chandrapur and Warsi 
(Yeotmal district) water works. Water-supply scheme for the 
Basic Training College at Kelapur is also entrusted to this 
division. 


Agriculture Department 

All the agricultural activities in the State, prior to the forma¬ 
tion of the Zilla Parishad, were in charge of Agriculture depart¬ 
ment under the Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, 
Poona. With the inception of Chandrapur Zilla Parishad, agri¬ 
cultural activities in the district were divided into two sectors, 
viz., the State sector and the District sector. The Agriculture 
department of the Zilla Parishad in the District sector is headed 
by the Agricultural Development Officer while the State sector 
has the Director of Agriculture as its head. Though the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Officer is responsible to the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of the Zilla Parishad in administrative matters, the 
advice of the Director of Agriculture prevails in technical 
matters. The Agricultural Development Officer carries out the 
agricultural development programme as per the directions of the 
Agriculture department in the State sector. He is assisted in his 
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work by District Agricultural Officer, District Campaign Officer, 
Agricultural Officers. Agricultural Supervisors, Agricultural 
Assistants and other necessary staff. 

Schemes such as town compost, sugarcane development, cotton 
extension, taluka seed farms, experimental and research farms, 
soil conservation and gram sevak training have been retained 
under the State sector while those relating to kharif and rabi 
campaigns, paddy pilot, horticultural development, construction 
of taluka godowns, air compressor blasting and tractor plough¬ 
ing, rural compost, fertiliser distribution, plant protection and 
appliances on 50 per cent subsidy, green manuring, intensive 
cultivation of food-crops and pulses, distribution and stocking of 
seed, vegetable cultivation and distribution of cement, iron and 
steel have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

A brief account of the schemes falling in the District sector is 
given in Chapter-14. 

The following is a brief description of the schemes in the State 
sector. 

(i) Scheme for Development of Local Manurial Resources ^— 
This scheme includes four sub-schemes, viz., town compost, 
rural compost, green manuring and hand flush latrines, the last 
three being operated by the Zilla Parishad, Chandrapur. The 
object of the scheme is to induce such local bodies as municipal 
committees, cantonment boards and bigger village panchayats 
with papulation of 5,000 and above to start the work of compost 
scheme from night soil and other organic town waste. 

(ii) Hybrid seed production programme .—This scheme was 
started in the district in 1966. Its object is to increase food 
production by distributing and producing hybrid seeds like 
hybrid maize, hybrid jowar, etc. During 1966-67 rabi season, 
commercial hybrid jowar and hybrid maize were taken on 
105 acres and 118 acres, respectively. Government have now 
permitted to take hybrid seed production programme on culti¬ 
vators’ fields. Accordingly two panchayat samitis have been 
entrusted with this programme. The area to be brought under 
commercial hybrid jowar and maize in 1967-68 has been set at 
50,000 and 3,500 acres, respectively. 

(iii) Taluka seed farms .—There are nine taluka seed multi¬ 
plication farms in the district. The object of the scheme is 
to multiply the foundation seed on the taluka seed farms and 
distribute the same to the progressive cultivators. These farms 
are under the charge of an Agricultural Officer who is assisted 
in his work by nine Agricultural Supervisors, six Agricultural 
Assistants and other necessary staff. 

(iv) Soil Conservation .—Soil conservation activities in the 
district are under the charee of the Divisional Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Officer, Chandrapur who is assisted in his work by five 
Sub<l>ivisiotuii Soil Conservation Officers, five Agricultural 
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Officers, 26 Agricultural Supervisors and other necessary staff. 
The district is divided into five sub-divisions, viz., Warora, 
Rajura, Chandrapur, Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli. 

Soil conservation by contour bunding and by terracing of 
paddy land is a plan scheme. The object of the scheme is the 
preservation, improvement and prevention of erosion of soil, 
improvement of water-supply, introduction of drain farming 
method, improvement in method of cultivation, bringing waste 
and fallow land under cultivation, eradication of perennial or 
other kinds of wood or vegetation which is likely to be injuri¬ 
ous or prone to interfere with the cultivation. 


Animal 

Husbandry. 

Functions. 


Organisation, 


Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri, sub-divisions in particular are 
meant for terracing work, i.e., compartmental paddy bunding 
work to convert open fields into paddy compartments. In 
other sub-divisions both technical graded bunding and other 
terracing work is being adopted. 

(v) Air compressor and blasting sdheme .—This scheme was 
initiated in the district in 1963-64 The object of the scheme 
is to deepen the wells on the cultivators’ fields for irrigation 
purposes. The district has been allotted six air compressor 
units. 

Animal Husbandry Department. 

Treatment of sick animals, control of cattle epidemics, castra¬ 
tion, and breeding of healthy cattle are the primary functions of 
the Animal Husbandry department. Besides, the department 
also advi.ses the people in hygienic methods of animal manage¬ 
ment and for propaganda purposes participates in cattle and 
poultry shows held from time to time at various places in the 
State. 

Animal husbandry activities in the district are controlled and 
supervised by the District Animal Husbandry Officer who is now 
under the control of the Zilla Parishad. In the performance of 
his functions he is assisted by the necessary staff, both technical 
and non-technical. 


A chain of 14 full-fledged veterinary dispensaries and 38 veteri¬ 
nary aid centres has been established throughout the district. 
The work of treating and vaccinating the animals and poultry 
birds against various contagious diseases is carried out by the 
veterinary officers and stockmen attached to these institutions. 
Besides these activities, they are concerned with animal hus¬ 
bandry development schemes at tahsil and village level, such as 
posting of premium bulls under various schemes, supply of 
improved rams and poultry for the improvement of local non¬ 
descript live-stock, etc. 

During the year 1964-65, 57,726 cases were -treated for both 
contagious and non-contagiou.s diseases, 9,461 castrations were 
performed, 197 specimens incliiding blood smear, stools, urine 
samples and skin scrappings were examined for confirmatory 
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diagnosis of diseases. During the same year, 274,028 preventive 
vaccinations were performed against the contagious diseases like 
Rinder pest. Haemorrhagic-septicaemia, Black-quarter, Anthrax, 
Ranikhct, Fowl-pox and South-African horse sickness. 

Artificial insemination is a new technique for improving live¬ 
stock in the shortest possible time. There is one full-fledged 
artificial insemination centre at Chandrapur with three sub¬ 
centres at Bhadrawati, Mul and Gadhehiroli. In 1964-65, 647 
inseminations were carried out at all these centres. 

There is one poultry breeding centre at Chandrapur and two 
poultry demonstration centres at Mul and Bhadrawati. These 
centres sell hatching eggs and distribute birds of exotic breeds 
for improving the local flock of birds. Training in scientific 
methods of rearing and management of poultry is also given at 
these centres. During 1964-65, loans amounting to Rs. 5,223 and 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 3,094 were given to deserving poultry 
farmers. 

Besides these activities, intensive poultry development schemes 
have been undertaken by six panchayat samitis. Under crash 
programme schemes three panchayat samitis distribute pure birds 
and hatching eggs to the cultivators at concessional rates. 

There is one cattle breeding farm at Chandrapur which is 
under the control of the Animal Husbandry department. The 
animals of Caolao breeds are maintained at this farm. Besides, 
there are four supplementary cattle breeding centres located at 
Aheri, Brahmapuri, Gondpipri and Sindewahi. In order to 
protect old and useless cattle, one Gosadan has been started at 
Somnath near Mul and 900 acres of forest land has been transfer¬ 
red to the Gosadan for grazing and cultivation of grass. 

In order to give encouragement to the cattle breeders, cattle- 
cwm-poultry shows are organised in different blocks of the district 
every year and outstanding bulls and birds are awarded prizes. 
Introduction of various cattle development schemes such as 
premium bull schemes, supplementary cattle breeding centres, 
key village centres, artificial insemination centres etc., have 
brought improvement in local non-descript cattle with regard to 
its milch qualities. 

Forest Department 

Forest department is headed by the Chief Conservator of 
Forests with headquarters at Poona. For administrative pur¬ 
poses, forest areas of the State have been divided into circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests. Forests of Chanda 
district along with those of Rajura tahsil of old Hyderabad State 
constitute the present Chandrapur Circle (Forests) controlled by 
the Conservator of Forests with headquarters at Nagpur. 

Before the merger of ex-proprietary forests in April 1951, the 
area was divided into two divisions controlled bv Divisional 
Forest Officer, North Chandrapur Division and Divisional 
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CHAPTER 13. Forests Officer, South Chandrapur Division, respectively. After 
the merger of ex-proprietary forests a third division, ■utz., East 
Departments. Chandrapur Division was constituted. All these divisions 
Forests. formed part of the Nagpur Circle. In 1959, to cope up with the 

Organisation, increased pressure of work, the area of the Nagpur Circle was 
split up and a separate controlling unit for Chandrapur district 
was created. Soon after, this measure also was felt inadequate 
and further division of the circle into six divisions was carried 
out. These six divisions are each in charge of a Divisional 
Forest Officer. Besides, there are four more divisions, two divi¬ 
sions looking after the preparation of Working Plans, one divi¬ 
sion entrusted with the Ballarshah integrated unit and timber 
depot and a special division for the execufon of exploitation 
work in areas earmarked for the purpose of refugee rehahilita- 
tion. Rajura sub-division which is contiguous to this district 
was carved out of the territory of the ex-Hyderahad State during 
the State’s reorganisation in 1956. Then it formed part of 
Nanded Forest Division. In 1958 it was detached from Nanded 
division to form an independent sub-division of Chandrapur 
Circle. With the formation of revised administrative units in 
1964, this sub-division was brought under the jurisdiction of 
Central Chanda Division. 

These divisions are divided into sub-divisions each placed In 
charge of a Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, who looks after the 
administration and the management of the sub-division. The 
sub-divisions are further divided into Ranges, each placed in 
charge of a Range Forest Officer. Ranges are further sub-divid¬ 
ed into Rounds and Rounds into Beats managed by Round 
Officers and Beat Guards, respectively. 

Below enumerated are the names of ranges in various divi¬ 
sions with their headquarters and area under their jurisdiction 
after reorganisation of administrative units in 1964: — 


1. South Chanda Division — Allapalli Headquarters. 


Range 

(I) 

Headquarters 

(2) 

1. Kamlapur 

.. Kamlapur 

2. Dechali 

.. Jimalgatta 

3. Pranhita 

.. Kamlapur 

4. Jimalgatta 

.. Jimalgatta 

5. Sironcha 

.. Sironcha 

6. Asaralli 

.. Asaralli 
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2. AllapalU Division — AllapaUi Headquarters. 


Range 

(1) 

Headquarters 

(2) 

A 

rea 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Km.* 

(4) 

1. Allapalli 

Allapalli 

73 

189-07 

2. Pedigundam .. 

Pedigundam 

154 

398-86 

3. Aheri 

Allapalli 

147 

380-73 

4. Primilli 

Primilli 

298 

771-82 

5. Ghot. 

Ghot 

319 

826-21 

6. Markanda 

Markanda 

88 

227-92 

7. Laggam 

Laggam 

107 

277-13 


3. Bhamragarh Division — Allapalli Headquarters. 


Range 

(1) 

1 Headquarters 

(2) 

Area 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Km.* 

(4) 

1. 

Bhamragarh .. 

Bhamragarh 

1 

411 

1,064-49 

2. 

Tadgaon .. .. 1 

Tadgaon 

203 

525-77 

3. 

Gatta . . . J 

Gatta 

234 

606-06 

4. 

1 

S. Yetapalli 

Yetapalli 

333 

862-47 

5. 

N. Yetapalli ,. 

Yetapalli .. ., 

298 

771-82 


4. Central Chandrapur Division — Chanda Headquarters. 


Range 

(1) 

Headquarters 

(2) 

A) 

rea 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Km.* 

(4) 

1. 

Rajura 

Rajura 

40 

103-60 

2. 

Wansadi 

Wansadi 

179 

463-61 

3. 

Virur 

Virur 

71 

183-89 

4. 

Kothari 

Kothari 

108 

279-72 

5. 

Dhaba 

Dhaba 

83 

214-97 

6. 

Ballatshah 

Ballarshah 

89 

230-51 


A-179—40-A 
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Range 

(1) 

Headquarters 

(2) 

Area 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Km.* 

(4) 

1 . 

Chandrapur ,. 

Chandrapur 

85-7 

221-96 

2. 

Mul. 

Mul . 

149-7 

387-72 

3. 

Moharli 

Moharli 

168-0 

435-12 

4. 

Kolsa 

Kolsa 

188-4 

487-96 

5. 

Warora 

Warora 

99-0 

256-41 

6. 

Nagbhir 

Nagbhir 

234-4 

607-10 

7. 

Chimur 

Chimur 

81-8 

211-86 


6. East Chandrapur Division — Chandrapur Headquarters. 


Range 

(1) 

Headquarters 

(2) 

Area 

Sq. miles 

(3) 

Km.® 

(4) 

1. 

North-Sindewahi 

Sindewahi 

139 

360-01 

2. 

South-Sindewahi 

Sindewahi 

151 

391-09 

3. 

Wadsa 

Wadsa .. 

134 

347-06 

4. 

Armori 

Armori 

108 

279-72 

5. 

Gadhchiroli 

Gadhchiroli 

193 

499-87 

6., 

Pendhari 

Pendhari .. 

275 

712-25 

7. 

Dhanora 

Dhanora 

178 

461-02 

8. 

Murumgaon 

Murumgaon 

181 

468-79 

9. 

Kiirkheda 

Kiirkheda 

158 

409-22 

10 . 

Bedgaon 

Bedgaon 

198 

512-82 


Divisional The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
Forest Officer, exploitation and regeneration of the forests according to work¬ 
ing plan prescriptions and other orders from the Conservator 
and the Chief Conservator of Forests. He conducts sale, enters 
into contracts, realises revenue and controls expenditure and 
deals finally with forest ofEence cases. 


The Range Forest Officer with the help of Round Officers and 
Beat Guards is responsible for carrying out all silvicultural 
works, construction, repairs and maintenance of all buildings, 
roads, bridges and compounds; transport of material to sale 
depots and other miscellaneous works in his range. 

A-179—40-B 
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The Forester and Forest Guards mainly look after the protec¬ 
tion of the forest growth against damaging factors. They assist 
the Range Forest Officer in the execution of regular works and 
in patrolling the forest area. 


Chandrapur is the richest district in the State in respect of 
forest wealth. The district has the largest proportion and extent 
of forests in Maharashtra. The forests range from well known 
valuable teak of AllapalM to tow quality miscellaneous ones of 
Warora and are spread over an area of 18,290.58 km“ (7,062 
sq. miles). The forest area forms 69.99 per cent of the total 
geographical area of the district as against the average of 17.56 
per cent for Maharashtra. The major part of the land covered 
with forests is plain with some small hillocks scattered here and 
there. Bigger hills are confined to southern and south-eastern 
portions of the district only. 

Before 1950, entire forests in the district, which were under 
the control of the Forest department, constituted Reserved 
Forests. Yet vast tracts were in private possession of malguzars 
and zamindarrs. With the abolition of ex-proprietary rights 
over these forests in April, 1951, these areas came under Gov¬ 
ernment possession. The proprietary rights over the forests of 
Aheri Range wh'ch were taken on 50 years’ lease by Govern¬ 
ment in July, 1920 also vested in the Government. Mo.st of 
these forests have now been declared as Protected Forests and 
measures are now in progress to constitute them as Reserved 
Forests under chapter II of the Indian Forests Act. 1927. The 
area under Reserved Forests is 7,560.21 km" (2,919 sq. miles) 

while that under the Protected Forests is 10,7.'50.37 km" (4,143 

sq. miles). 

In the natural forests the rule of “ Survival of the fittest ” 
prevails unless human agency interferes. Left to themselves the 
forests under the influence of natural environments which 
include climate, rainfall, soil conditions and the micro¬ 
organisms, may not necessarily have a healthy growth that can 
be usefully or advantageously employed. Aga'n some of the 
essential species mav not grow in the quantity that would meet 
the requirements. In such a state, the forests would be more of 
a liability than an asset. To avoid this situation and also to 

utilise the forests to the fullest extent, scientific management 

was applied to these forests after the Forest department under¬ 
took control of the forests in 1879. In the beginning the low 
demand and paucity of trained staff were the main limiting 
factors in the application of these techniques on a full scale. 
But with the passage of time, the changed circumstances have 
permitted the spread of departmental activities on scientific 
lines. At present the scientific management consists of prepara¬ 
tion of working plans for different forest tracts, regeneration of 
the worked areas and realisation of sustained forest revenue. 
Depending upon the type of forests, terrain and the demand for 
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forest produce, the following systems are prescribed in different 
working plans in the district: — 

1. Conversion to uniform age by periodic blocks. 

2. SeUection, improvement or selection-CMm-improvement 
system. 

3. Coppice with reserve. 

4. Clearfelling and plantations. 

5. Bamhoo working. 

The departmental staff looks after the correct implementation 
of the working plan prescriptions. The exploitation of the 
forests is carried departmentally or through the agency of con¬ 
tractors or societies— 

(i) Departmental: Initially departmental agency used to 
work the interior forests which were very valuable and for 
which the contractors could not normally come forward. 
Howere, in course of time, the departmental agency was 
found more profitable and the system is now being adopted in 
other valuable forest areas. Forests of Allapalli are worked 
under this system. 

(ii) Contractors: This is the main agency working in the 
forests. It is now being eradually replaced either hy the co¬ 
operative societies or hy the departmental agency. 

(iii) Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies : With the 
spread of co-operative movement in the country, the Forest 
department too opened its area for working by the Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies. Two .such societies, viz,, 
Barda and Mul Jungle Kamgar Societies in West Chandrapur 
Division were established for the first time m 1958-59. In 
1965, there were in all 17 societies working in different forest 
divisions of the district. 

The bulk of labour to carry out the different forest operations 
comes from adjoining revenue villages. It was, however, found 
difficult to procure such labour for working the interior parts of 
the forests. The department, therefore, established small 
villages known as forest villages mainly to serve as a source of 
labour. There are 68 forest villages in the district. 

The department has opened a unit comprising saw-mills, 
seasoning kilns and a preservation plant at Ballarshah. Its 
object is to g've treatment to secondary timber to enhance its 
durability and strength and thus introduce it as a substitute for 
teak whose cost has enormously increased due to shortage of 
supply. All miscellaneous timber is sawn into popular size. 
For the purpose of seasoning, it is stacked in the kilns and the 
shutters are closed and the water vapour is let in the chambers 
through pipes. The pressure is then controlled and within four 
to seven hours, depending upon the kind of species, the timber 
gets seasoned. 
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The department has also taken up the erection of mechanised chapter 13. 

logging units as a part of developmental activities under the ~ - 

hive rear Plans. iirection of two such mechanised units is Departments 


going on at Ballarpur and Allapalli. The object behind such 
units is to improve the efficiency of logging by doing away with 
existing outmoded, inefficient and wasteful tools of logging. 
The mechanised logging would effectively increase the torest 
output by saving considerable time in felling and conversion of 
timber. 


Forests. 

Special 
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The department opened a technical school at Chandrapur in 
1960 to tram staff of the Foresters’ rank. The school has 
arrangement to train 64 students every year. The course is of 
one year’s duration. . From 1965, a six monthly refereshers’ 
course for foresters has also been started. Thirty-two students 
are trained in each term under this course. 


The department has also established a national park around 
Tadoba tank The area of the park is about 194.25 km'^ (75 
sq. miles) and is entirely in the Moharli Range of West Chandra¬ 
pur Division. It is approachable from Chandrapur and Khad- 
singi, a small village on Warora road. The entire area was pre- 
viou.sly a game sanctuary. There is, therefore, abundance of 
game of various types, vtz., tiger, panther, chital, sambhar, 
chinkara, nilgai, wild pig, bear, porcupine and a variety of 
birds. In summer when the tank becomes the only water source 
for the animals in the area, it is a feast to the eyes to see a 
variety of animals resting around the tank. The department 
has also provided for a guest house and a rest house for the 
visitors wishing to camp in the forest. 

The district contributes forest revenue annually to the tune of 
Rs. 1.60 crores on an average to the exchequer. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred annually on different activities amounts to about 
Rs. 62 lakhs. 


It would not be amiss if here a mention is made of the wild wjid Life, 
life in which the Chandrapur forests abound. The forests of 
this district are natural abodes of a variety of v/ild birds, beasts 
and reptiles. The most important of these are peacock, jungle 
fowls, ducks, geese, partridges, pigeons, parrots amongst the 
birds and tigers, panthers, wolves, hyaenas, bears, wild pigs, 
bisons, chitals, sambhars, antelopes, chinkaras, nilgais, barking 
deer amongst the wild beasts. 

Directorate of Industries 

The Directorate of Industries which in the early years played industries. 
an advisory and regulatory role, is now playing a more positive Organisation, 
role in the matter of industrialisation. Consequently, the tasks 
of the department have progressively become both extensive in 
scope and diverse in function. The work of the Directorate of 
Industries is mainly confined to the development and progress 
of cottage, small-scale and large-scale industries in the State. 
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The organisation of the Directorate of Industries can be divided 
into four parts, viz., (1) Head Office, (2) Regional and District 
Offices, (3) Institutions and (-li) Statutory Boards or Corporations 
with which the Directorate is concerned. 

The Industries Cornmissioner heads the Directorate of Indus¬ 
tries. He is also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer and the 
Controller of Weights and Measures. The division of the work 
in the head office is functional while in the regions it is terri¬ 
torial. At the regional levels, the Deputy Directors of Indus¬ 
tries are in charge. Industries Officers are the District Officers 
of the Directorate and under each Industries Officer, there are 
a number of Industries Inspectors. Being field officers, who 
constantly come in contact with the industrial units, they 
constitute a vital part of the organisation. 

The regional organisation follows the pattern of revenue divi¬ 
sions. Ine Collector in each district is made the ex-officio 
Deputy Commissioner of Industries. He is assisted by the 
Inuustries Officer and a number of Industries Inspectors. Now 
the District Industries Officers are directly working under the 
respective Collectors and Deputy Industries Commissioners and 
indirectly under Regional Officers. There are Deputy Directors 
of Industries at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur Regional Offices 
and Assistant Director of Industries at Aurangabad Regional 
Office. These officers give technical assistance to the Collectors 
and bring about technical co-ordination among the District 
Officers under them. They act as technical advisers and pay 
greater attention to the developmental aspect and advise the 
prospective entrepreneurs in regard to the problems faced by 
them. The Industries Officers have to work in close collabora¬ 
tion with the Regional Officer in respect of conunon matters and 
functions. 

The main function of the Directorate of Industries is to foster 
the growth of industries in the State. For the sake of conve¬ 
nience, this function can be considered under the following 
heads— 

(i) Large-scale industries. 

(iV) Small-scale industries. 

{in) Cottage and village industries. 

(iv) Miscellaneous. 

Thus the duties of the Collectors and Deputy Industries Com¬ 
missioners, so far as small-scale industries are concerned, are — 
(i) to assist the parties in securing land, water, power, trans¬ 
port facilities etc., 

(it) to develop suitable sites in industrial estates so as to 
offer to the small entrepreneurs ready built work-sheds with 
power and water arrangements and with community facilities 
such as post office, canteen etc., on co-operative basis in 
suitable areas; 
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(m) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under cHAPtER 13 

State Aid to Industries Rules and subsidy on power consump- - 

tion and to sponsor grant of such assistance m institutions 
like State Bank of India, Maharashtra State Financial Cor- 
poration. National Small Industries Corporation and Maha- 
rashtra State Small Industries Development Corporation for 
hire purchase of machinery; 

(iv) to assist the parties in securing raw materials both im¬ 
ported and indigenous; 

(o) to assist the parties in marketing products by registration 
with Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Directorate 
General of Supplies and Disposals, New Delhi, National Small 
Industries Corporation, New Delhi, and by pursuading them 
to join the Quality Marketing Scheme; and 

(vi) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour. 

So far as the cottage and village industries are concerned, the 
functions carried out by the D-rectorate are—• 

(i) to organise training-cum-production centres; 

(H) to grant financial assistance to artisans for the formation 
of industrial co-operatives, and 

(it) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in 
State Purchase Programmes. 

Items (i) and (ii) of this work have, however, now been 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishads, the work remaining with the 
Directorate being technical inspection of centres and advice, co¬ 
ordination of training, financing etc. In addition, the Direc¬ 
torate also performs certain otner functions such as {i) Central 
Purchase or Stores required by Government departments and 
institutions and (ii) enforcement of Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act, 1958. 

Under the Act, the functions of the Deputy Director 
of Industries, Nagpur, whose jurisdiction extends over Chandra¬ 
pur district along with other districts in the Vidarbha region, 
relate to the enforcement and administration of Weights and 
Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of fees for veri¬ 
fication and/or reverification and stamping of weights and 
measures. Pie is also authorised under the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 1964, to grant 
and/or renew licences to repairers of measuring instruments, 
etc., and to applicants complying with the prescribed require¬ 
ments, under intimation to the Directorate of Industries. He is 
designated as Deputy Controller of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) 

Amendment Act, 1964. He also renders all possible assistance 
to the occupiers of factories with a view to obtaining statistical 
returns complete in all respects in good time. He also collects 
industrial and commercial information on a voluntary basis as 
and when required by the State or Union Government. He 
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putes with parties in the district reterred to by the Indian 
enibassies abroad or foreign embassies in India. Cases of 
breaches of the provisions or the Trade and Marks Act, 1958, 
and/or Emblems and Names (Prevention of Improper Use) Act, 
195U, are also investigated by nim. In addition, he is empower¬ 
ed to sanction loans under the State-Aid to Industries Rules 


up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his juris¬ 
diction, subject to the condition that the total amount so sanc¬ 
tioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His 
miscellaneous duties extend to investigation of applications (for 
industrial purposes) from parties in his jurisdiction for licence 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
for requirement of power, water, land acquisition, erection of 
buildings and for issue of essentiality certihcate in connection 
with the applications for import quota for raw materials and 
machinery, export and purchase of controlled materials such as 
iron, steel and cement. 


The Deputy Director of Industries, Nagpur, is assisted in his 
work by other subordinate staff stationed at Nagpur. So far as 
Chandrapur district is concerned he is assisted by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Chandrapur and four Industries Inspectors, 

In many respects the office of this Directorate at the district 
level (controlled by the Industries Officer) is a part and parcel 
of the Collector’s office. But so far as the entorcement of the 
Weights, and Measures Act is concerned, the Industries Officer 
also acts as the Inspector of Weights and Measures under the 
Act and is empowered to pay surprise visits for the proper 
. implementation of the Act. 

Industries The duties assigned to the former Inspectors of Weights and 
Inspectors. Measures under Bombay W^eiglits and Measures Act, 1932 and 

the Rules thereunder are now carried out by the Industries 
Inspectors in addition to the duties prescribed under the Bom¬ 
bay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 
1964 and the Rules thereunder wherever this Act is in force. 
The main purpose of this Act is to provide for the adoption and 
compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the State. 
No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instrument 
may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been veri¬ 
fied or re-verified in the manner prescribed by the Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a staipp of 
verification. Fees are fixed for verification, stamping, etc. It is 
the duty of the Inspectors to carry out verification and stamping 
and collect the fees. 

Weights and Standard of Weights and Measures Act, 1956 has 

Measures Acts, established the standard weights and measures based on the 
metric system. The change over to the metric system, which 
was spread over ten years, has now been completely implement¬ 
ed in the State. The Government of Maharashtra have enacted 
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ed necessary rules thereunder. Departments. 


The metric system of weights was introduced in the munici- . 
pal areas of the district from October, 1959, with a transitional Measures Tets. 
period of two years for continued use of existing weights side 
oy side with metric weights. The use of metric weights was 
thus made compulsory in the municipal areas of the district 
from October 1, 1961. The system was also extended to the 
remaining areas of the district from April 1, 1960 with a transi¬ 
tional period of two years for the use of existing weights. 


The Industries Inspectors have to carry out duties in connec- collection of 
tion with the collection of statistics from scheduled industries Statistics, 
coming under first Schedule of the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951 employing 10 to 49 workers. Ttie Govern¬ 
ment of India have delegated to them the powers for collecting 
quarterly production statistics from such units under Industrial 
Llndertakings (Collection of Information and Statistics) Rules, 

1959. The units are required to furnish quarterly statistical 
returns in the prescribed pro forma. The Inspectors have to 
ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper accounts 
and registers and have to render assistance in completing the 
returns. They have also to attend to the work connected with 
the conduct of ad hoc surveys of various small scale industries 
at the instance of the State and Central Governments. Besides 
they have to carry out duties in connection with the registra¬ 
tion of small-scale industrial undertakings in order to have a 
correct picture of various small scale industries in the State. 

Fisheries Department 


Chandrapur district is endowed by nature with good potential Fisheries. 

3 f water resources. It is traversed by five perennial rivers — Water 
Wardha, Wainganga, Pranhita, Indravati and Godavari—all Resources, 

running a length of about 480 kilometres, and 14 small seasonal 
rivers and their tributaries. Besides these fluvial waters, there 
are four reservoirs and as many as 12,000 tanks including the 
puddles known as bodi, all varying considerably in their dimen¬ 
sions, and having a total water surface area of about 41,000 acres. 

Of these only 4,000 tanks are considered to be perennial and the 
rest are either short or long seasonal. In respect of the total 
water resources, the district occupies the second highest position 
in fresh water fisheries potential in the State, next only to 
Bhandara. 


Considering the potentials of water resources from the view- Developmental 
point of fisheries development and at the same time to ameli- Activities, 
orate the socio-economic condition of the fishermen, the Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries has established an office exclusively for the 
district, under the charge of a Superintendent of Fisheries, 

Chandrapur, who is assisted in his technical work by one Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent of Fisheries and one Inspector of Fisheries 
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at the headquarters of the d.strict and one Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent ot Fisheries each at Sindewahi and Brahmapuri. 

Piscicuiture is given considerable importance in this district. 
As the natural waters are lacKing in large densities ot quick 
growihg varieties of carps such as Catia, Rohu and Mrigai, the 
lanks m the district are being surveyed with a view to bringing, 
on a progressive scale, as much area ot water surface as possible, 
under pisciculture with these three types of fishes. Imported 
varieties ot fish such as the common carp, Cyprinus carpto var. 
communis, Grass carp ctenopharyngodon idellus and Giant 
gourami-Osp/ironemus gauramy are also being introduced in 
certain tanKS. Intensification of stocking of carp fry or ‘ babies ’ 
of these fish is being undertaken every year, so much so that 
fry requirements witnin the district increased from merely one 
million in 1961 to four million in 1965. Small nursery or rear¬ 
ing tanks are being constructed at several places to grow baby 
fisn (fry) to a fingerling stage for releasing them into large 
reservoirs. The major quantity of the fry is obtained from out¬ 
side the State, but progressive efforts are being made to produce 
as much fry as possible within the district itself by using 
harmone infection method (induced spawning). 

To give an increasing fillip to ‘ fish-seed ’ production in the. 
district and to undertaKe the investigations on prawn resources 
and their culture, a separate fresh water fisheries research sub¬ 
station has been proposed in the Fourth Five Year Plan along- 
with additional retrigeration and transport facilities for 
increased catches from tanks and lakes. 

In socio-economic field, the fishermen in the district have been 
organised tO form co-operative societies. There are 26 co¬ 
operative societies with a total membership of 1,800. Financial 
assistance is granted by way of adequate subsidy in the pur¬ 
chase of fishery requisites such as nylon and cotton twine. The 
co-operative societies and private fish culturists get some reduc¬ 
tion in the price of imported carp fry, on the purchases! made 
through Block Development Officers. The financial assistance 
is also granted by way of loan and subsidy for construction of 
rearing and nursery tanks, desilting and renovating tanks and 
screening of the outlets — all measures undertaken eventuality 
towards better production of fish. 

Mahar.A3htra State Road Transport Corporation 

Nationalisation of passenger transport services in Chandrapur 
district, which now forms part of the Nagpur division of Maha¬ 
rashtra State Road Transport Corporation, was started in 1953. 
The services, initially run by the Central Provinces State 
Transport Services were subsequently purchased by the 
State Government in 1955 and renamed as the Provincial Trans¬ 
port Services, Nagpur. After the reorganisation of States in 
November, 1956, the operations were looked after by a separate 
department under the erstwhile Government of Bombay called 
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the ‘ Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Department . 
l?rom 1st juiy, 1951, the iransterred Road Transport Under- 
taKings department was anomshed and Provincial Transport 
Services, iNagpur, along witn State Transport Services in tne 
Maratnwada region were amalgamated with tlie Dombay State 
Road Transport Corporation and the reorganised Corporation 
was named as the Manarashtra State Road transport Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The officer-in-charge of the Nagpur division is designated as 
the Div-sional Controller and is a class 1 officer, irle is imme¬ 
diately under tne control ot the Cenurai Office of which the 
General Manager is the administrative head assisted by tne fol¬ 
lowing departments and branches, viz,, (1) Administration, 
(2J Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, 
(Oj Statistics, (6) Security, (/) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, 
['j) Secretarial, (lO) Cegal, (11) Central Workshop and (12) Orga¬ 
nisation and Methods. 

The head of the division is responsible for the operations in 
Nagpur division and is assisted by 12 class II officers who are 
charged with the following functional responsibilities; — 

Administration and Traffic.—There are three officers at the 
head ot this activity. Ihe Divisional Traffic Officer is in 
charge of all matters relating to traffic and operation. He is 
assisted by the Divisional Traffic Superintendent. The 
Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to labour rela¬ 
tions with the administration. Matters relating ito publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics. —These branches are manned by 
two officers, viz., the Divisional Accounts Officer and the 
Divisional Statistician. 

Technicak—The technical side of the division is looked 
after by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer. Besides, there 
are as many depot managers as there are depots, who are 
wholly responsible for the working of the respective depots in 
the division. 

The operations in Chandrapur district were first started in 
1953 with three routes viz., Nagpur-Chandrapur, Wardha- 
Chandrapur and Nagpur-Chimur, which were operated from 
depots situated outside Chandrapur district. The total route 
length of these routes was 455.4 kilometres. By the end of 
December, 1964, there were seven routes serving Chandrapur 
district with a total route length of 883.2 kilometres. There is 
no depot situated in Chandrapur district and the operations are 
looked after by the depots situated outside the district in Nag¬ 
pur division. Nagpur division, of which Chandrapur district 
forms a part was holding 318 vehicles plying on 197 routes with 
a total route length of 9.165,2 kilometres. The vehicles put on 
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the road have, on an average, a seating capacity of 42.90 exclu¬ 
sive of ithe seats for the driver and the conductor. The average 
daily distance covered by these vehicles during December, 19t)4 
was 54,415 kilometres carrying on an average, 98,876 passengers 
per day. 

The light and heavy repairs to the buses are carried out at the 
divisional workshop which is situated at Nagpur. Further, after 
the operation of every 24,000 kilometres, the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the divisional workshop for preventive main¬ 
tenance. in addition a number of depot workshops, are situated 
at Nagpur, Amravati, Bhandara, Waraba, Yeotmal and Talegaon 
for daily maintenance of vehicles. Subsequently, however, a depot 
was started at Chandrapur. Regular daily and weekly servicing 
of 8,000 kilometres docking for maintenance are carried out in 
these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public in The district the 
Corporation has provided a temporary bus station at Chandra¬ 
pur and a bus stand with a refreshment room and a pan-bidi 
stall at Warora. 

The Corporation has not undertaken goods transport in the 
district so tar. 

Co-oPERA'iTVE Department 

The principle of co-op'eration plays an important role in the 
agro-industrial economy, particularly so m the sphere of 
rural credit societies. The primary object of the co-operative 
movement is the uplift of persons with limited means and 
elevation of their economic standard. The movement also aims 
at equitable distribution of national wealth. With these aims 
and views the movement is making steady and sure headway 
with the help of selfless and devoted workers. Because of its 
high aims and democratic approach towards the economic 
problems, the movement is bound to assume an enviable role in 
the nation building programme. 

The activities of the Co-operative department extend to the 
fields of rural finance, agriculural marketing, industrial co¬ 
operatives, regulated markets and money-lending business. All 
these activities are governed under the various enactments. The 
Co-operative department is entrusted with the administration of 
the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1960; the Central 
Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935 ; 
the Central Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932; the Bombay 
Money-lenders Act, 1946; the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959 
and the Rules made thereunder. 

After the formation of the Zilla Parishads in 1962, the acti¬ 
vities pertaining to co-operative movement in the district came 
under the dual control of the State Government and the Zilla 
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Parishad. The Co-operation and Industries department of the 
Zilla Parishad is responsible for the registration, organisation, 
supervision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives in rural 
areas having authorised share capital of Rs. 50,000 or working 
capital up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control over 
regulated markets is also entrusted to the district sector. All 

other schemes are looked after by the department in the State 

sector. 

The Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies with headquarters at Poona is the head of 

department at the State level. At the divisional level is the 
Divisional Joint Registrar who also works as Registrar of Money¬ 
lenders for his division. He is assisted hv a Divisional Deputy 
Regi.serar and three Divisional Assistant Registrars. The audit 
of the co-operative societies which is the statutory function of 
the Registrar is attended to by the Divisional Special Aud'tor. 

The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative control of the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Chandrapur who is a class I officer 
in Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom have been 
conferred various statutory powers by the Government. Under 
the Bombay Warehousing Act. 1959. the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar has to work as ‘ Prescribed Authority ’ and under the Bom¬ 
bay Monev-lendinp Act he has to work as the Registrar of 
Money-lenders. The District Denuty Registrar is assisted by 
two Assistant Registrars whose iur’sdictions extend over the 
areas specified bv the District Deputy Registrar. The Assistant 
Registrars have to work as Public Enqirry Officers for the nur- 
pose of processing loan applications of Land Develonment Bank 
along with the District Deouty Registrar, rhe BV/ck Developroent 
Officers and the Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. Under the Money-tenders Act. the Assistant Regis¬ 
trars have to work as A.ssistant Registrars of Money-lenders 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

The Di.strict Denuty Registrar and the Assistant Registrars 
are assisted in their work by the Co-onerative Officers. Assistant- 
Co-operative Officers and Industrial Supervisors. These officers 
are not expected to exercise any statutory powers under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, 1960 but they have to perform certain 
statutory functions as and when they are appointed for the pur¬ 
pose, The Co-operative Officers, however, enjoy statutory 
powers under section 13-A of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, in 
respect of records of Money-lenders. 

There are 18 supervising unions with 51 supervisors. Their 
services are placed at the disposal of the siroervising unions 
which are federal bodies registered under the Act and they 
exercise control and supervision over the affiliates. One of the 
supervisors ip each supervising union works as the secretary of 
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CH APTER 13. supervising union whose main duty is to supervise the work- 
other iitg and development of union and the agricultural credit 

Departments, societies in his charge. He is assisted by two or three super- 

Co-oPERATioN. visors according to the volume of the work. 

Audit. ... 

The audit of the co-operative societies is the statutory duty of 

the Registrar under section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act and accordingly he, by himself or through the 
person authorised on his behalf, audits every society at I east 
once a year. The audit staff of the district, which is now 
separate from the regular administrative wing, consists of one 
District Special Auditor, one Functional Special Auditor assist¬ 
ed by necessary number of auditors and sub-auditors. The 
audit staff in the district is under the administrative control of 
(the Divisional Special Auditor who is a class I officer at the 
divisional level. 

The District Special Auditor makes arrangement for audit of 
all societies in the district, for which purpose a list of societies 
at the end of the co-operative year (i.e., on 30th June) is prepared 
and societies are allotted to different members of audit staff, 
according to the volume of business and size of the societies. 
The Act also provides for appointment of certified auditors with 
necessary qualifications. The societies which can get their 
accounts audited by certified auditors are notified in the Gov¬ 
ernment Gazette and accordinely, these societies make arrange¬ 
ments to get their accounts audited through the certified auditors 
from approved panel. 

1967. the district had 1,653 co-operative 
Societies, societies of which the agricultural credit soci'eties alone num¬ 
bered 1,204. Among the agricultural credit societies, 999 were 
service co-operat've societies, 177 primary credit societies and 
28 large size societies. The total membership of the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies at the end of the year 1966-67 stood at 
86,650. The Government contributed Rs. 3,03,500 towards the 
share capital of these societies. These societies advance loans to 
the members for aericultural purposes and also undertake supply 
of fertilisers, insecticides, etc., to the agriculturists. Steps have 
alfeadv been taken to link credit w’th marketing: and process¬ 
ing:. Some of the agricultural credit societies in the district 
have undertaken marketing activity for the benefit of the 
members. 

There were also 27 non-agricultural credit societies in the dis¬ 
trict at the end of the year 1966-67 comprising one urban co¬ 
operative bank, one urban credit society, (three thrift credit 
societies, one mill hand society and 21 salary earners’ societies. 

Mahaws^htra Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of 1960 provides 

Sodeties disputes Concerning the constitution, election of officers. 

Act, I960. conduct of business and management of societies shall be 
referred to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy 
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Registrar and Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for decid- CIH APTER 13, 
ing the disputes in the district referred to them. Under the Act, other 
the Divisional Joint Regisitrar is empowered to appoint the per- Departments, 
sons to work as Registrar’s nominees to whom the disputes can Co-opekation. 
be referred for decision in case the District Depnty Registrar or 
the Assistant Registrar is not in a position to decide the dispute. s'ocietter^ 
All these officers are selected from legal practitioners of good -^ct, I960, 
standing. The powers regarding the award of decision in the 
dispute are exercised by the Assistant Registrars concurrently 
with the District Deputy Regisitrar and the Divisional Joint 
Registrar in respect of all the societies in their respective juris¬ 
dictions. 

Consequent uoon the establishment of the Zilla Parishad, one Co-operation 
of the three Assistant Registrars was transferred to it. He works 
as Co-operation and Industries Officer and is directly resoonsible 
to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Par’shad. He also 
acts as the Secretary of the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad. He is delegated with certain powers of the Ree’strar 
of Co-operative Societies so far as registration of new societ’es 
and amendments to the bye-laws of certain types of societies 
coming within the purview of the Zilla Parishad. are concerned. 

The Co-opera/tion and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad is 
assisted in his work by the Block Development Officers and 
Extension Officers. 

Training and education in co-operation and propaganda for 
.spread of co-operative movement in the district are carried out 
bv the District Co-ooerative Board under the guidance of the 
Maharashtra State Co-ooerative Un’on. Bombay. The member¬ 
ship of the Board is of two classes—ordinary, consisting of all co¬ 
operative societies in the d'strict, and associate comnrising 
individuals. A nominee of the financing agenev, the Disitrct 
Denutv Registrar and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra 
State Co-ooerative Union are the ex-officio members of the 
Board. The memhership of the Board stood at 962 in 1968. 

Tn 1968, there were 37 farming societies in the district of 
wh'ch 3 were ioint farming societies and the remaining 34 were 
collective farming societies. Of these 37 societies, 12 fell under 
pilot project area while the remaining 25 soceties came unde’* 
non-nilot area. Mul and Sindewahi blocks have been selected 
as n’lnt oroiect blocks. The membershio of these soriet'es stood 
at 927 and the paid-un share capital was Rs. 2.25 lakhs. These 
societies commanded an area of 121 hectares. 

In 1966-67 there were 43 hmmng societies in the district. Of 
these 17 were backward housing societies. 5 societies working 
under low income group housmg scheme and 21 societies ■were of 
flood affected oersons. Of 17 backward housing societies. ^ 7 
belonged to scheduled castes, 8 to scheduled tribes and 2 socie¬ 
ties came under other backward class scheme. During the same 
year, these societies had 1,526 members and the paid-up capital 
worth Rs, 54,700. 
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At the end of the year 1967-68, there were in all 166 industrial 
societies in the district, of wh'ch 46 were forest labourers’ socie¬ 
ties, 57 labour contractors’ societies and 63 other types of socie¬ 
ties such as potters’ societies, oil ghanis societies, etc. 

Directorate of Publicity 

The Directorate of Publicity, Government of Maharashtra, 
Bombay has a District Publicity Office situated at Chandrapur 
in charge of the District Publicity Officer. He gives wide publi¬ 
city to the developmental activities and varous schemes under¬ 
taken by the State Government. 

The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, 
periodicals and other visual a'ds is used for the purpose of 
educating the people. The District Publicity Officer issues news 
items and feature articles to the local newspapers of the disitrict. 
He keeps close contacts with the officials as well a.s the social 
workers, press and the main currents in the public Ufe of the 
district and acts as a liaison between the people of the district 
and the Government. 

The District Publicity Officer arranges sale and distribution 
of the publications issued by the Directorate of Publicity as also 
by the Government of India. He also distributes wall posters, 
folders, booklets, leaflets etc., brought out by the Directorate of 
Publicity. He maintain-s library of documentary films produced 
or released by the Directorate. These films are loaned to the 
Panchayat Samitis, colleges, high schools and social institutions, 
having cine-projectors for exhibition. 

Besides this, the Directorate of Publicity also runs Informa¬ 
tion Centre under the supervision of the District Publicity 
Officer. The Centre fully equipped with varied information, 
charts, maps, models, exhibits, etc., serves as a useful medium 
for explain'ng to the people of the district the progress of vari¬ 
ous schemes and project-s under the Five Year Plans. The 
Centre provides for a free reading room where newspapers, 
magazines, maps and charts giving information about the dis- 
tr'ct, booklets on Government activities in the district and 
books of general interest and other reports are kept for ready 
reference. The District Publicity Officer organises cultural pro¬ 
grammes, film shows and kavi summelans etc., in the Informa¬ 
tion Centre. The cine-equ'pment alongwith mobile publicity 
van have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Under the Contributory Community Listening Scheme, 233 
villages in the d'strict have been provided with radio sets. 
Under the scheme any village desirous of having a radio set is 
required to pay Rs. 175 towards installation and Rs. 60 as main¬ 
tenance charges. The radio sets are installed in public places 
such as village panchayat office, village chavdi, village library, etc. 



CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by CHAPTER 14. 
various statutory bodies such as the municipalities, the village —T^if 

panchayats' and the Zilla Parishad enjoying local autonomy in Goveirotn^ent, 
different degress. The progress of these institutions could be introduction. 
marked in three spheres. Firstly, in regard to their constitu¬ 
tion, from fully or partly nominated bodies, they have now 
become entirely elective. Secondly, their franchise which had 
gone on widening with the enactment of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Municipalities (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1957 
(Bombay Act XVI of 1958) has reached the widest limit possible, 
viz., universal aduSt franchise. Every person who ; — 

(a) is a citizen of India; 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years; and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification— 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, 
reservation of seats was provided in the municipalities and in 
the District Local Board, for women, Muhammedans, Chris¬ 
tians, Anglo-Indians, Harigans and Tribes, and in the village 
panchayats, for women, Muhammedans,, Harijans and Tribes. 

The above enactment abolished the reservation of seats for 
Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it 
for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India (i.e., till 25th January 1960), so also for women, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes who more or less represent Harijans 
and tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have gradually 
been conferred upon the local bodies culminating in the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 for the administra¬ 
tion of the areas under their charge. This has resulted in the 
participation of (the people in the local government creating 
facilities for training to shoulder higher responsibilities. 

After the reorganisation of the State in 1956 and consequent 
transfer of Vidarbha region of Madhya Pradesh State and 
Marathwada region of former Hyderabad State, the municipali¬ 
ties in the State came to be administered under different laws 
for instance, Bombay area of the State under Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901 and Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act,' 

1925 ; Vidarbha area of the State under Central Provinces and 
Berar Municipalities Act, 1922, and Marathwada region of the 
State under Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956. The 
Divisional Commissioners used to exercise control and authority 
over the municipalities in their respective jurisdictions. 

A-179—41-A. 
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CHAPTER 14, In order to provide for a unified pattern for tfie Constitution, 
Local Self- administration and povrers of municipalities and to make better 
Government, provision, therefor, the Government appoin(ted a Committee to 
Introduction, advise it on aforesaid matters. After considering the report of 
the Committee, the Government decided to unify, consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to municipalities in the State and 
enacted in the Sixteenth Year of the Republic of India an Act, 
known as “The Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965”. 

Under the Act, the Director of Municipal Administration 
exercises control and authority over all institutions of local self- 
government in the State. The Act also empowers the Collectors 
to exercise control and authority over all local self-governing 
institutions in their respective jurisdictions. The powers of the 
Director of Municipal Administration and the Collector of 
Municipal Administration and the Collector have been defined 
in Chapter XXIII of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

Municipalities. The total area in ^the district under the administration of the 
municipalities in 1961, was about 82.880 km^ (32 square miles) 
with a population of 99,180. The following statement enu¬ 
merates the municipalities in the district along with their years 
of establishment, population, number of scats allocated to them, 
etc. 


TABLE No. I 


Municipality 

(I) 

Year of 
establish¬ 
ment 

(2) 

1961 

population 

1 

(3) 

Total 
number of 
municipal 
council¬ 
lors 

(4) 

Seats reserved 

Scheduled 

Castes 

(5) 

Women 

(6) 

1 

Chandrapur 

1867 

51,484 

35 

1 

3 

Rajurs 

1954 

4,376 

10 

1 


t f 

Warora 

1867 

14,148 

13 

I 

1 

Ballarpur 

1949 

20,351 

12 


• • 

Desaiganj 

1961 

8,821 

IS 

N.A. 

N.A. 


The municipalities at Chandrapur and Warora have com¬ 
pleted 100 years. According to the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965 (XL of 1965) Chandrapur municipality is declared as 
‘A' class municipality, Ballarpur as 'B’ class and the rest three 
viz., Warora, Rajura and Desaiganj as ‘C’ class municipalities, 
The four municipalities except that at Desaiganj covered 94.43 
per cent of the urban popula/tion or 7.30 per cent of the total 
population of the district in 1961. 

The State Government have powers to declare by notification 
any local area of which the population is not less than 10,000 to 
be a municipal area; to alter the limits of a municipal area so 
as to include therein or to exclude therefrom such local area as 
A'17^—41-B, 
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may be specified in the notification; to amalgamate two or more 
municipal areas ; to split up any municipal area into two or more 
municipal areas ; and to declare that the whole of any local area 
comprising a municipal area shall cease to be a municipal area: 

Provided that no such notification is issued by the State Gov¬ 
ernment without consulting the municipal council or councils 
and other local authorities. 

The terra of office of a municipality is for five years which 
may be extended by the State Government in exceptional 
circumstances to a term not exceeding in the aggregate six 
years. Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided 
over by a President elected from amongst the councillors. Each 
municipality is to have a vice-president elected from amongst 
the councillors. 

The government of municipal district vests in the munici¬ 
pality. The President as the head of the municipality has ,to: — 

(a) preside, unless prevented by reasonable cause, at all the 
meetings of the council and regulate the conduct of business 
at such meetings ; 

(b) watch over the financial and executive administration of 
the council ; 

(c) perform such executive functions or exercise such powers 
as are conferred upon him by or under the Act or any other 
law for the time being in force; 

(d) exercise supervision and control over the acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of all officers and servants of the council in matters 
of executive administration and in matters concerning the 
accounts and records of the council; and 

(e) furnish /to the State Government or the Director of 
Municipal Administration or the Collector or any other Gov¬ 
ernment officer authorised by the State Government from 
time to time, such reports, returns or records as may be 
prescribed by rules or as may be called for at any time by the 
State Government, the Director, the Collector or such officer, 

The President may, in cases of emergency, direot the execu¬ 
tion or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
retjuires the sanction of the council and immediate execution or 
doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the service or 
safety of the public and may direct that the expenses of execut¬ 
ing such work or doing of such act be paid from the municipal 
fund: 

Provided that— 

(a) he does not act under this section in contravention of any 
order of the council prohibiting the execution of any parti¬ 
cular work or the doing of any partiouilar act; and 

(b) he reports forthwith the action taken and the reasons 
therefor to the Standing Committee and the council at their 
respective next meeting. 
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The Vice-President has to — 

(a) preside in the absence of the President at the meetings 
of the council; 

(b) exercise such of the powers, and perform such of the 
duties as the President may from time to time depute to him ; 

(c) during the absence of the President, exercise the powers 
and perform the duties of the President. 

Section 62 of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, 
stipulates constitution of a Standing Committee and the follow¬ 
ing five Subjects Committees for every 'A’ and ‘B’ class coun¬ 
cils ; — 

(i) Public Works Committee. 

[ii) Education Committee. 

(m) Sanitaition, Medical and Public Health Committee. 

(iv) Water-supply and Drainage Committee. 

(v) Planning and Development Committee. 

The new Act also stipulates the constitution of a Standing 
Committee for every ‘C‘ class council which may also appoint 
such Subjects Committee as it may deem necessary. 

The Act stipulates the obligatory duties and the discredonal 
functions of the council. 

The former includes all matters essential to the health, safety, 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the latter 
covers those which, despite being legitimate objects of local 
expenditure, are not considered absolutely essential. 

A council may, at its discretion provide, either wholly or partly, 
out of the municipal property and funds for — 

(a) laying out, whether in areas previously built upon or not, 
new public streets, and acquiring the land for that purpose, 
and the land required for the construction for the buildings 
or curtilages thereof to abut on such streets ; 

(b) establishing or maintaining public hospitals, institutions 
for pre-primary and secondary education, libraries, museums, 
lunatic asylums, gymnasiums, akhadas and homes for disabled 
and destitute persons, and constructing and maintaining build¬ 
ings therefor, along with such other public buildings like town 
halls, municipal offices, shops, dharmashahis, open air theatres, 
stadia and rest houses ; 

{c) laying out or maintaining public parks and gardens, and 
also planting and maintaining road-side and other trees; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on of the offensive trades: 

(e) acquisition and maintenance of grazing grounds, and the 
establishment and maintenance of dairy farms and breeding 
stud; 

(f) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 
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(g) constructing sanitary dwellings for poorer classes ; 

(h) promoting the well-being of municipal employees or any 
class of municipal employees and of their dependents ; 

(i) providing accommodation for servants employed by the 
council; and 
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(j) making contributions towards the construction, establish¬ 
ment or maintenance of educational institutions including 
libraries and museums, any hospital, dispensary or similar 
institution providing for public medical relief, or any other 
institution of a charitable nature. 


(1) Subject to any general or special orders which the State 
Government may make in this behalf, a Council is empowered 
to impose taxes listed below 

(a) a consolidated property tax on lands or buildings or 
both situated within municipal area, based on their rateable 
value; 

(b) an octroi ; 

(c) a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments ; 

(d) a tax on cinemas, theatres, circus and other perform¬ 
ances and shows ; 

(e) a tax on advertisements other than advertisements 
published in newspapers. 

Provided that the maximum and minimum rates at which 
the taxes aforesaid are levied in different classes of municipal 
areas and other matters relating to imposition, assessment, 
collection and exemptions thereof also such as may be pres¬ 
cribed by rules. 

(2) The consolidated tax on property shall include — 

(a) a general tax ; 

(b) a general water tax ; 

(c) a lighting tax; 

(d) a general sanitary tax. 

Subject to any general or special orders which the State Other 

Government may make in this behalf, a Council may impose Taxct. 

any of the following taxes, viz., 

(a) a tax on all vehicles (excluding motor vehicles as 
defined in the Motor Vehicled Act, 1939), boats or animals 
used for riding, draught or burden and kept for use within 
the municipal area, whether they are actually kept within or 
outside such area; 

(b) a toll on vehicles and animals used as aforesaid, enter¬ 
ing the municipal area but not liable to taxation under 
clause (a); 

(c) a tax on dogs kept within the municipal area; 
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(d) a special sanitary tax on private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency; 

(e) a drainage tax; 

i(f) a special water tax for water supplied by the council in 
individual cases, charges tor such supply being fixed in 
such mode or modes as shall be best suited to the varying 
circumstances of any class of cases or of any individual case; 

(g) a tax on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine 
within the limits of the council; 

(h) a special educational tax; 

(i) any other tax which under the Constitution of India the 
State Legislature has power to impose in the Slate. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes referred to in the 
preceding paragraph have to be sanctioned by the State Govern¬ 
ment. The rates at which the taxes are levied hy the munici¬ 
palities do not always enable them to meet all their expenditure. 
Their incomes have to be supplemented by numerous Govern¬ 
ment grants both recurring and non-recurring. For instance 
grants are made by the Government to municipalities towards 
water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure on controlling 
epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to stafE, etc. 

These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Control over the municipalities in the district is exercised by 
the Collector, Chandrapur district, Director of Municipal Admi¬ 
nistration and the State Government. The Collector has powers 
of entry and inspection in regard to any immovable property 
occupied by a municipality or any institution under its control 
or management or any work in progress under it or under its 
direction. He may also call for or inspect any extract from any 
council’s or its committee’s proceedings and any book or docu¬ 
ment in the possession of or. under the control of the council or 
any of its committees. The Director of Municipal Administra¬ 
tion or the Collector may require a council to take into constdera- 
tion any objection which appears to them to exist to the doing 
of anything, which is about to be done or is being done by on 
behalf of such council. 

The Collector has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit the execution of any of its order or resolution, if in 
his opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In case of emergency 
the Collector may provide for the execution of any work or the 
doing of any act, which may be executed or done by or on behalf 
of a council and the immediate execution or doing of which is, 
in his opinion, necessary for the health or safety of the pubUo; 
and may direct that the reasonable expense of executing the 
work or doing the act, with a reasonable remuneration to the 
person appointed to execute or to do it, shall forthwith be paid 
by the council. 
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Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Director of CHAPTER 14. 
Municipal Administration is empowered to require a munici- LocaTself- 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also Government, 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff. When Municipalities. 
the Director of Municipal Administration is informed, on a Control over 
complaint made or otherwise that default has been made in the Municipalities, 
performance of any duty imposed on a council by or under the 
Act or by or under any enactment for the time being in force, 
the Director, if satisfied after due inquiry, that the alleged 
default has been made, may by order fix a period for the per* 
formance of that duty and communicate such order to the 
council. If the duty is not performed within the period so 
fixed, the Director may appoint some person to perform it and 
may direct that the expense of performing it, with a reasonable 
remuneration to the person appointed to perform it, he forth¬ 
with paid by the council. 

If in the opinion of the State Government— 

(a) j a council is not competent to perform duties imposed 
upon it by or under the Act or any other law for the time being 
in force, or 

(b) persistently makes default in the performance of such 
duties or in complying with the lawful directions- and orders 
issued by the Collector, the Director, the State Government or 
any other authority empowered under the law to issue such 
directions or orders to a council, or 

(c) exceeds or abuses its powers or 

(d) a situation has arisen in which the administration of the 

Council cannot be carried out in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, or ^ 

(e) the financial position and the credit of the council is 
threatened, 

the State Government may, by an order published in the official 
Gazette, appoint a Government Officer as the Administrator of 
the Council for a period not exceeding three years. 

The audit of all local fund accounts is provided for under the Audit of 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930. The Director of Munici- 
pal Administration, on receipt of the report of the Chief Auditor 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him to 
be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person making 
or authorising the making of illegal payment. ^ 

In addition to the audit provided for under the provisions of 
the Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930, an ‘A’ class or ‘B’ class 
council has to make arrangements for audit of its account by 
a Municipal Auditor at such intervals and in such manner as 
may be prescribed and a 'C’ class council may, or if so required 
hy the State Government make arrangements for the audit of 
its accounts at such intervals, in such manner and bv such 
agency as may be prescribed. ^ 
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In keeping with the recommendations of Balawantrai Mehta 
Committee, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 
Samitis Act was passed in 1961, with a view to assigning the 
Zilla Parishads, local government functions and entrusting them 
with the execution of certain works and developmental schemes 
of the State Five-Year Plans. It also aimed at the democratic 
decentralisat on of Governmental machinery with a view to 
promoting the development of democratic institutions and secur- 
ing a greater measure of participat on by the people in the plans 
and in the Local Government affairs. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, the following departments of the State operating in 
the district, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad : — 

(1) General Administration Department. 

(2) Local Self-Government excluding Municipalities and 

municipal boroughs. 

(3) Developmental Departments :—Agriculture, Veterinary, 

Forest, Co-operation (including Industrial Co-operatives and 

Village Industries), Industries, Public works and Road Trans¬ 
port. 

(4) Welfare Departments:—Education (excluding training 

colleges and higher education). Technical and Industrial Train¬ 
ing, Medical and Public Health, Labour, Prohibition and 

Excise, Backward Classes, Community Projects and National 
Extension Service, Social Welfare. 

(5) Miscellaneous Departments. 

Under the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 
which came into force from 1st May 1962, all Janpad Sabhas, 
District Local Board, District Development Board and District 
Village Panchayat Mandal, were abolished and their work was 
vested in the Zilla Parishad. 

The following offices of the Government have also been taken 
over by the Zilla Parishad : — 

(1) District Village Panchayat Mandal. 

(2) Agriculture Department. 

(3) Education Department. 

(4) Animal Husbandry Department. 

(5) Co-operative Department (Partial). 

(6) Social Welfare Department. 

(7) Publicity Department, excluding Publicity Officer. 

(8) Industries Department, excltiding District Industries 
Officer. 

(9) Health Department, excluding malaria eradication. 

(10) Works, excluding national highway. 

(11) Irrigation up to 101.171 hectares (250 acres). 

(12) Dry farming. 
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The following is a brief description of the subjects of activities CHAPTER 14. 

of the various departments. Local Self- 

Government. 

Agriculture ^ 

(a) Establishment, management, maintenance and the giving Parishad. 
of grants to Agricultural Schools, for matters other than the Subjects of 
(i) laying down of -syllabus, (ii) prescription of text books, and Activities, 
(iii) conducting annual examinations. 

(b) Crop competitions. 

(c) Crop, protection. 

(d) Crop campaign (including kharif and rabi crop campaigns 
and intensive paddy cultivation). 

(e) Compost and green manures. 

(f) Distribution of fertilisers, agricultural implements and 
agricultural quota of iron, steel and cement. 

(g) Demonstration of improved agricultural practices. 

(h) Model demonstration or subsidiary seed farms. 

(i) Importation and distribution of improved seeds. 

(j) Establishment and maintenance of godowns. 

(k) Advancement and improvement of agriculture. 

(l) Eradication of noxious plants. 

(m) Acclimatisation of exotics. 

Animal Husbandry — 

(a) Veterinary aid (excluding district veterinary hospitals 
but including veterinary dispensaries, veterinary aid centres 
and village veterinary chests). 

(b) Improvement of breed of cattle, horses and other live¬ 
stock (including artificial insemination sub-centres, key village 
centres, premium bull centres, fodder development plots, silo 
pits, formation of taluka and district live-stock improvement 
association and the like and distribution of improved breed of 
sheep). 

(c) Distribution of improved poultry, 

(d) Orgnisation of cattle shows and rallies. 

Forest : — 

Village forests and grazing lands (including measures for 
development of village woodland for purposes of pasture and 
fuel), 

Social Welfare : — 

(a) Educational development of backward classes, including, 
measures relating to grant of scholarships, freeships and 
examination fees to backward class students and establishment 
and maintenance of hostels and schools for them as also giving 
of grants to aided hostels for construction and maintenance of 
hostels and supply of other aids to such hostels and schools. 
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(b) | Economic development of backward classes, including: — 

(i) giving of financial assistance to individual cultivators 
in the form of loans and subsidies for the purpose of purchas¬ 
ing agricultural requisites; 

(ii) giving financial assistance to individual artisans in the 
form of loans and subsidies for cottage industries and profes¬ 
sions ; 

(iii) supply of spinning wheels' to Vimukta jatis ; 

(iv) development of communications in backward areas; 

(v) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies 
to multipurpose co-operative societies for maintenance of 
staff (so far as co-operative societies having a working capital 
of not less than five lakhs of rupees each and having jurisdic¬ 
tion over less than a district are concerned); 

(vi) establishment of handicraft centres ; 

(vii) development of cattle breeding and poultry farms. 

(c) Removal of untouchability. 

(d) j Programmes for welfare of backward classes. 

(e) Training of backward classes in improved methods of 
hereditary occupations including technical education. 

Education : — 

(a) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and 
visiting of primary and basic schools, including grants-in-aid to 
schools but excluding items relating to : — 

(i) laying down of syllabus, 

(ii) prescription of text books, 

(iii) conducting scholarship examinations, 

(iv) conducting primary school certificate examination and 
standard IV examination, and 

(v) such other powers as are vested in the State Govern¬ 
ment, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 

(b) Establishment, management, maintenance and inspection 
of secondary schools, excluding items relating to : — 

(i) prescription of curriculuihs, 

(ii) prescription of text books, 

(iii) rates of and conditions for maintenance grants, 

(iv) permission for conversion of high schools into higher 
secondary schools, 

(v) rates of fees, 

(vi) laying down general conditions for recognition, 

(vii) conducting of primary and high school scholarship 
examinations, and 

(viii) such other powers as may be specifically entrusted to 
the Director of Education or reserved for the State Gk)vern- 
ment under the Grant-In-Aid Code. 
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In the case of private secondary schools only grants are CH APTE R 14, 
recommended and disbursed on the receipt of sanction from the Local Self- 
Director of Education. Government. 

(c) Grant of loans and scholarships to students in respect of 
primary and secondary education. Subjects of 

i(d) Construction and maintenance of primary and secondary Activities, 
school buildings of the Zilla Parishad. 

(e) Other educational objects, and 

(f) Provision of equipment and playgrounds for schools. 

Medical : — 

(a) Taluka dispensaries, including their upgrading, 

(b) Hospitals, excluding civil and cottage as also big hospitals, 

(c) Subsidised medical practitioners’ centres, 

(d) Rural medical relief centres and public medical relief, 

(e) Grant of financial assistance to institutions giving anti- 
rabic treatment to indigent persons, and 

(f) Grants-in-aid to private charitable hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternity homes and such other institutions. 

Ayurvedic : — 

(a) Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries (including the giving 
of grants to such dispensaries), and 

(b) Replenishing stock of Ayurvedic medicine chests in 
villages. 

Public Health '.— 

(a) Primary Health Centres, 

(b) Mobile hygiene units, 

(c) Combined medical and public health units, 

(d) Vaccination, 

(e) School health service. 

Measures for treatment of anti-yaws, 

(g) Maternity and child welfare centres, 

(h) Maintenance of medicine boxes in villages, 

(i) Facilities for health education, 

(j) Rural sanitation, 

(k) Taking of necessary measures in the interest of public 
health, and 

(l) Reclamation of unhealthy localities (including grant of 
loans to private persons or associations for the purpose). 

Buildings and Communications :— 

(a) Construction, maintenance and repairs of ; — 

(i) village roads, 

(ii) other district roads. 
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(iii) major district roads, 

(iv) bridges on abovementioned roads. 

(b) Rural parks and gardens, 

(c) Construction of administrative and other buildings in 
connection with Zilla Parishad’s requirements. 

(d) Means of communication other than roads. 

(e) Public ferries. 

(f) Maintenance of trees in the vicinity of roads, and 

(g) Telephone lines. 


Public Health Engineering: — 

(a) Rural water-supply, 

(b) Protected water-supply for fairs in rural areas. 

,(c) Rural drainage, and 

(d) Works for preservation of water for drinking, bathing 
and cooking, from pollution. 


Irrigatton : — 

Minor irrigation works (only those works which irrigate 
250 acres or less). 

Industries : — 


(a) Local Industries 

(b) Local Arts. 


J 


Only to the extent of grant of 
loans up to rupees ten thousand 
in each case in respect of small 
scale or cottage industries. 


(c) Training Institutes and Schools excluding research 
institutes and institutes meant for an area larger than a district. 


(d) Training-cwm-Production Centres and Production Centres. 

(e) Sales depots and emporia. 

(f) Giving of grant-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(g) Giving of stipends to trainees. 

(h) Promotion and development of cottage and village indus¬ 
tries. 


(i) Organising marketing facilities for cottage and village 
industries’ products. 

(j) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives. 


(k) Handlooms, and 

(l) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and 
Measures Act. 


Co-operation : — 

(a) Registration of co-operative societies (only in respect of 
those societies whose working capital does not exceed rupees 
five lakhs each and whose jurisdiction is less than a district). 
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(b) Approval to bye-laws of the types of societies mentioned 
above. 

(c) Appeals arising out of non-admission of members to the 
types of societies mentioned above. 

(d) Administrative supervision over co-operative societies 
(only to the extent of examination of the general working of 
societies, their management and financial position, with a view 
to improving the business standards adopted by the societies and 
their office-bearers and also extending their activities). 

(e) Promotion and extension in respect of all types of co¬ 
operative societies. 

(f) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for 
financial assistance from the State Government. 

(g) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies (such 
as may be specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) 
to concerned federal societies in respect of participation in 
share capital. 

(h) Taking shares in co-operatives in those cases in which 
State Government can take shares subject to conditions laid 
down by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 

(i) Supervision and control over agricultural produce 
markets. 

Publicity ; — 

(a) Mobile publicity vans, 

(b) Organising district exhibitions, 

(c) Publicity through recreational activities, and 

(d) Rural broadcasting. 

Community Development : — 

(a) Community Development Programme, and 

(b) Local Development Works Programme. 

Social Education: — 

(a) Community recreation centres. 

(b) Adult literacy centres, 

(c) Sports, games, playgrounds, equipment and welfare 
organisations, 

(d) Kisan Melas, 

(e) Conducting visits, 

(f) Dissemination of information, 

(g) Short camps, 

(h) Women’s organi-sations, 

(i) Children’s organisations, 

(j) Mobile cmema vans. 

(k) Libraries and reading-rooms and 

(l) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. 


CHAPTER 14. 
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President. 


Miscellaneous: — 

(a) Village uplift, 

(b) Building model villages (including grants and loans for 
the purpose), 

(c) Economic welfare of villages, 

(d) Local works or measures likely to promote health, safety, 
comfort or convenience of the public. 

(e) Markets, 

(f) Dharmashalas, rest-houses, travellers’ bungalows sfirdis 
and the like, 

(g) Chawadis, 

(h) Other public institutions, 

(i) Local unemployment other than industrial unemploy¬ 
ment, 

(j) Improvement, extension and laying of new village sites 
(including grants and loans for the purpose), 

i(k) Well-being of employees of the Zilla Parishad including 
provision of houses, 

(l) Planting and preservation of trees on public ground and 
gardens, 

(m) Rewards for destruction of wild animals, 

(n) Public receptions, ceremonies and entertainments, 

(o) Arrangement for local pilgrimages, 

(p) i Burial and cremation grounds, 

(q) Sammelans of Panchas, Sarpanchas of Village Pancha- 
yats and other non-officials and 

(r) Local vagrancy relief for the poor and maintenance of 
poor houses. 

The powers and functions of the non-official office-bearers of 
the Zilla Parishad are detailed below:— 

The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad; 

(b) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad; 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act; 

(d) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and submit to the Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which shall require its orders; and 

(e) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the standing 
committee, or of any subjects committee, or of any panchayat 
Samiti. 
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The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution CHAPTER 14. 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act Local Self- 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho- Government, 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing 
such act sham be paid from the district fund : provided that, 
he shall report forthwith the action taken under this section, 
and full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the standing com¬ 
mittee and the appropriate subjects comraitee at their next 
meeting and the Zilla Parishad or the committee may amend or 
annul the direction made by the president. The President of 
the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium of Rs. 500 per month 
with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Vice-President shall — Vice-President, 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to time 
may subject to the rules made by the State Government in 
this behalf, delegate to him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the President. 

The Vice-President who is the chairman of two subjects com¬ 
mittees gets consolidated honorarium of Rs. 300 per month 
along with rent-free residential accommodation. He has the 
following powers : — 

(i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the com¬ 
mittee and 

(ii) have access to the records of the committee. 

The chairman of any such comralttee may, in relation to 
subjects allotted to the committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof and 

(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or develop¬ 
ment scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or 
under its direction: 

Provided that the chairman of the standing committee may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any subjects committee, 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 

The chairman of the standing committee may grant leave of 
absence for any period exceeding two months, but not exceed¬ 
ing four months, to any officer of class I service (other than the 


Zilla 

Parishad. 

President. 
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Vice-President. 


the Zilla Parishad. 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers 
to be exercised and the duties to be discharged by, and which 
subjects enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to the 
standing committee and each of the subjects committees, shall 
be such as may be prescribed by regulations; but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the district list are 
allotted to the standing committee. 


The Vice-President is the chairman of two subjects com¬ 
mittees. The councillors have to elect from amongst elected 
councillors two persons to be chairmen of the remaining sub¬ 
jects committees. They also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each 
per month along with rent-free residential accommodation. 

Officials. A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers and Heads of various departments 
of the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and 
his rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec¬ 
tor. The Block Development Officers are class II officers while 
the heads of the departments are either class I or class II 
officers. 

Chief Chief Executive Officer— 

Executive 

Officer. shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants 

of or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance 
with the rules made by the Staite Government; 

(ii) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, 
statement, account or report from any officer or servant of, or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iii) shall supervise and control the execution of all the 
activities of the Zilla Parishad; 

(iv) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its com¬ 
mittees* (including Panchayat Samitis); 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad 
in matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Samiti); 


• Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishad and Pattchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 
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(viii) Any of the powers conferred on or duties or functions CHAPTER 14. 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or Self- 

under the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharg- Government, 
ed under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and sub- Zilla 
ject to such conditions and limitations', if any, as he may Parishad. 

think fit, to lay down, by an officer or servant holding office 
under the Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer officer, 
generally or specially empowers by order in writing. All such 
orders of the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, be laid 
before the President, the Standing Committee and the relevant 
Subjects Committees for information. 


(ix) He shall assess, and give his opinion confidentially 
every year on the work of the officers of class I service and 
class II service holding office under the Zilla Parishad; 
forward them to such authorities as may be prescribed by the 
State Government and lay down the procedure for writing 
such reports about the work of officers and servants of class III 
service and class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 


The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the secretary, 
ex-offioio, of the Zilla Parishad. as well as the Standing Com¬ 
mittee 

The Block Development Officer— 

(i) shall have the custody of all papers and documents con¬ 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat 
Samitis; 

(ii) shall be the secretary, ex-officio of the Panchayat Samitis®; 

(iii) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of 
class III service or of class IV service of the Zilla Parishad 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(iv) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections 185 and 188 ; 

(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes 
to be undertaken from the block grants exercise such powers 
of sanctioning acquisition of property sale or transfer thereof, 
as may be specified by the State Government. 

(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may, 
in respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of class II service working in his 


Deputy Chief 
Executive 
Officer. 


Block 

Development 

Officer. 


Heads of the 
Departments. 


' Sections 9 and 79 of the Act. 
* Section 57 of the Act. 
A-179—♦2-A 
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department and shall forward them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf shall be 
the secretary, ex-offic{ 0 , of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct f 

The Chandrapur Zilla Parishad started functioning from 
May 1, 1962 with the enforcement of the Maharashtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Parishad has 
74 members. The classification of the members is as follows: — 

51 elected councillors. 

16 ex-officio councillors (Chairmen of the Panchayat 
Samitis). 

5 Associate Councillors (Chairmen of Federal Societies). 

2 Co-opted lady councillors. 

The Zilla Parishad is presided over by the President who is 
elected by the Parishad from amongst, the elected Councillors. 
The Vice-President and two Chairmen of the Subjects Com¬ 
mittees are elected by the Ziiia Parishad. The Chief Executive 
Officer is the Chief Administrative Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Zilla Parishad has appointed Seven Committees including 
the Standing Committee and six Subjects Committees, one each 
for finance, education, co-operation, health, agriculture and 
works. The Standing Committee with the President of the 
Zilla Parishad as Chairman is’ compo.sed of Chairmen of three 
Subjects Committees, seven elected councillors and two co-opted 
members who are experts in the field. All other committees 
except Co-operation Committee consist of seven elected council¬ 
lors and two co-opted members. The Co-operation Committee 
consists of five elected councillors and 5 associate councillors. 
These Subjects Committees and Standing Committee supervise, 
direct and guide the working of all the departments of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The most important aspect of the general administration 
department of the Zilla Parishad is to control the whole non- 
gazetted staff of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis and 
to arrange for the meetings of the Zilla Parishad and Subjects 
Committees, to plan for the development works to be undertaken 
by the Zilla Parishad and keep administrative control on all the 
departments and the Panchayat Samitis. 

In short it deals with non-technical matters such as establish¬ 
ment, parishad matters, revenue, panchayats, social welfare and 
planning. The establishment and parishad branches are headed 
by the Deputy Chief Executive Officer. The planning branch 
is controlled by the Planning Officer and the Panchayat branch 
by the Administrative Officer, both Gazetted Officers of class 1 
rank. The Revenue Officer is deputed for the revenue matters. 


A-J79—42-B 


Section 80 of the Act. 
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The Social Welfare Department forms a section of the CH APTER 14. 
General Administration Department and is controlled by the Local Self- 
Social Welfare Officer, a Class II Gazetted Officer. The Social Government. 
Welfare Officer has been entrusted with the work of imple- Zilla 
mentation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the Parishad. 

backward classes, such as scheduled castes and tribes, vimukta 
jatis and nomadic tribes. The amelioration of the backward 
classes is sought through cultural activities by giving them various 
educational and financial concessions. 

Backward Class Welfare Programmes 

Backward Class Welfare Programmes aim at the amelioration 
of the conditions of the backward classes so that they reach the 
standards of other sections of the society as quickly as possible. 

Several schemes of educational, financial, social and miscella¬ 
neous nature have been sanctioned for their welfare. Under 
educational schemes, various concessions towards payment of 
scholarships, tuition fees and examination fees are granted to 
all categories of backward classes by giving substantial grants- 
in-aid, the advantage of which is taken by all categories of 
students belonging to backward classes. 

Under the housing programme, subsidy is given to the back¬ 
ward class families towards construction of houses. 

Social Welfare : 

Though the activities under Social Welfare do not come 
under Zilla Parishad, still the social welfare officer of the Zilla 
Parishad has to do the work concerning the social welfare acti¬ 
vities in the district. 

They include — 

(1) State Home for Rescued Women, (2) Certified School, 

(3) Remand Homes, (4) Home for crippled children, (5) Gov¬ 
ernment Shelter Workshop for deaf, mute etc., (6) Social and 
Physical Welfare Institutions, (7) Dance, Drama and Music 
Schools, (8) Grants to orphanages and (9) Grants to institutions 
for physically handicapped. 

Special attention is paid to the tribal areas and necessary 
efforts are being made for their development. 

Under audio-visual scheme, films and documentaries are exhi¬ 
bited in the villages. 

The duties of the Finance Department of the Zilla Parishad Finance 
can be classified into four branches, viz., accounts, audit, custody Department, 
of cash and custody and verification of stores. It also acts 
financial advisor to many of the departments of the Zilla 
Parishad. It is headed by the Chief Accounts and Finance 
Officer, a Class I Gazetted Officer, assisted by the Accounts 
Officer who is a Class II Gazetted Officer. It is under the overall 
control of the Finance Committee of the Zilla Parishad, with 
the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer as its Secretary. 
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Preparation of budget is also an important function of the 
department which is dealt with by an independent branch. 
The department co-ordinates the budgets of the several depart¬ 
ments before they are placed for approval. The -Subjects Com¬ 
mittees scrutinise the budget proposals and make recommenda¬ 
tions. The Chairman of the Finance Committee is ex-officio 
President of the Standing Committee for finance and guides the 
deliberations of the committee. 

The Accounts and Audit branches are under the initial 
supervision of two experienced Head Assistants, one drawn 
from the Treasury and other from the ex-Janapada Sabha. 

The department has also a stores branch which is controlled 
by a superintendent. This is in addition to another stores 
branch functioning in the works department under the super¬ 
vision of a store-keeper. 

As mentioned earlier, finance department is in custody of 
cash. Pursuant to this, funds required for the activities of the 
Panchayat Samitis are allotted by the department through the 
Central Co-operative Bank, Nagpur, which has nine branches in 
the district. The budgets of the Panchayat Samitis are includ¬ 
ed in the budget of the Zilla Parishad; otherwise, the Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis work as independent units in respect of works 
executed in their respective juri.sdictions. 

As per the budget provisions for 1967-68, the income of the 
Zilla Parishad was Rs. 21,99,110 whereas its expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,25,20,257.00. 

The Agriculture Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by Agricultural Development Officer who is directly responsible 
to the Chief Executive Officer. He is assisted by Campaign 
Officer and District Agricultural Officer. It is placed under the 
overall control of the Agricultural Subject Committee. The 
Agricultural Development Officer has not only to exercise techni¬ 
cal and administrative control but also to execute and supervise 
the departmental activities in the district. He is responsible 
for the development of agricultural activities and has to work 
for the increase in agricultural production. It is the function 
of this department to bring maximum area under improved 
seeds and to undertake programmes of intensive cultivation, 
horticulture, vegetable development, and pests and disease 
control. 

Before the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Animal Husbandry 
department was an independent department, but now it has 
been rnerged in the Agriculture Department and forms one of 
its sections. All the veterinary activities in the district are con¬ 
trolled by the Animal Husbandry Officer who heads this sec¬ 
tion. He is responsible for technical guidance in all animal 
husbandry matters and has to arrange for the immunisation of 
animals against various kinds of live-stock diseases and work 
for the improvement of animal breed. 
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The Co-operative Department of the State Government under ch apter 14 . 
revised set up came into being on March 1, 1961, according to Local Self- 
which the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, was Government, 
made the district head. It was executing two types of functions Zill^ 

viz., (1) regulatory and (2) promotion and extension activities. Parishad. 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 

1961 entrusted the Zilla Parishad with the promotional and Department, 
extension activities with certain reservations for municipal 
areas. The regulatory functions were however retained with 
the department in the State Sector. 


The Industries and Co-operation department of the Zilla 
Parishad is in charge of the Co-operation and Industries Officer, 
who is a Class II Gazetted Officer. He is assisted by a Co-opera¬ 
tive Officer and one Assistant Co-operative Officer along with 
two Extension Officers, one for cooperation and one for indus^ 
tries attached to each Panchayat Samiti. The department is 
controlled and directed by the Co-operation Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad with the Cooperation and Industries Officer as 
its Secretary. The statutory powers under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1960, regarding registration of co-operative socie¬ 
ties and amendment of bye-laws and hearing appeals for non- 
admission of membership by co-operative societies are delegated 
to this officer under the Zilla Parishad. 

The department also deals with grant of loans to small scale 
and cottage industries under State aid to Industries Rules, 1961, 
grant of loans to educated unemployed, grant of financial assist¬ 
ance to bona fide craftsmen and backward class artisans, giving 
subsidies to industrial co-operative and loans to industrial 
.societies. The department also helps in the campaign of 
collection of rural debentures. 

Before the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was Education 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director Department, 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 


Central Government schemes and the State Government 
policies regarding education were executed at the district level 
by the Government Inspectorate in the district. The District 
Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Ins^ctor, one 
Deputy Educational Inspector and 34 Assistant Deputy Edu¬ 
cational Inspectors. All educational institutions in the district 
were under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facili¬ 
tate the administration of primary education. District School 
Boards were entrusted with the work of primary education. 
Secondary schools, primary training colleges and other technical 
and professional institutions were directly under the control of 
the Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his deputies 
visited and inspected these institutions and recommended grants- 
in-aid. Besides this, the responsibility of the control of the 
primary education also partly vested with the Educational 
Inspector as he was empowered to have general supervision 
over the administration of the schools. 
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- composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 

Government. nominated members. The Administrative Officer, who 

ZiLLA worked as the ex-ojjicio Secretary of the body, was the repre- 
Pahishad. sentative of the State Government to guide the Board on Gov- 
Education ernment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed 

Department, jjjg programmes chalked out by the Board for primary edu¬ 
cation in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee, a 
statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947. 
Teachers were interviewed, selected and appointed by him in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by the State Government. 
The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and 
inspected the primary schools. 

They recommended cases for opening of primary schools, 
grants to primary schools, etc,, through the Deputy Educational 
Inspector who was their immediate superior. 

This was in brief the picture of the administrative set-up with 
the powers and duties of the functionaries of the Education 
department prior to the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Parishad Education Officer is the head of the Education 
department in the district. He has to work under the direct 
control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 
He is assisted by Deputy Education Officer along with Assistant 
Deputy Education Inspectors. 

The Education Officer of Zilla Parishad is the head of Edu¬ 
cation department who is a Class I Gazetted Officer and is 
assisted by two Deputy Education Officers who are Class II 
Gazetted Officers and other subordinate staff. The Education 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad of which the Education Officer 
is the Secretary, guides and directs the working of this depart¬ 
ment. Technical guidance and suggestions tor improvement 
are made by the Director of Education, Maharashtra State. 

Public Public Health Officer who works as Secretary to the 

Health Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad that guides the func- 

Department. tioning of the Public Health department is the head of the 
Public Health department of the Zilla Parishad. He is res¬ 
ponsible for all the Medical and Public Health activities in the 
district excepting the Civil Hospital at Chandrapur, It is his 
responsibility to see that the sanitation of the district is properly 
maintained. The Public Health Officer takes measures to 
improve rural sanitation, investigates into the causes of the 
spread of diseases and epidemics and adopts preventive and 
curative measures to control them. Pie is assisted by the Epi¬ 
demic Medical Officer in taking preventive and curative 
measures against outbreak of epidemics and spread of diseases. 
He has also to supervise the activities of the Primary Health 
Centres, S. E. T. Units, Family Planning Centres, for adminis¬ 
trative and technical purposes. 
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The health matters in the district are under dual control in 
that while primary health centres, maternity and child health 
centres along with other institutions in the district health 
organisation are looked after entirely by the Zilla Parishad, 
the leprosy survey, education and treatment units and family 
planning centres are looked after by the Zilla Parishad on 
agency basis. 

In 1967 there were 18 Primary Health Centres, 18 "Family 
Planning Units, 36 Ayurvedic dispensaries, 24 Allopathic dis¬ 
pensaries, 17 S. E. T. Units and two Leprosy Units in the district. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the 
Parishad Executive Engineer who is also the Secretary of the 
Works Committee. Twelve Deputy Engineers assist him in his 
work. This department is concerned with the construction of 
buildings required by the Zilla Parishad, construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads below the cadre of major district roads, construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of minor irrigation works and rural water- 
supply. The execution of these works is vested in the Deputy 
Engineers in charge of sub-divisions and carried out by them 
under the overall supervision of the Executive Engineer. The 
Zilla Parishad gets an income from the auction of the ferries. 

The Panchayat Samitis mark the second stage in the adminis¬ 
tration of the democratic decentralisation of powers. 

18 Panchayat Samitis with 20 Blocks, including 6 Tribal Blocks, 
have been established in th's district with headquarters at 
Chandrapur, Mul, Gondpipri, Warora, Bhadrawati, Chimur, 
Brahmapuri, Nagbhid, Sindewahi, Gadhchiroli, Armori, Kur- 
kheda, Dhanora, Chamorshi, Sironcha, Aheri, Etapalli and 
Rajura. The following table shows the composition or different 
Panchayat Samitis in the district. 

Composition of Panchayat Samitis in the District 


Lti 
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Council¬ 

lors 

(2) 

Co¬ 

opted 

Council¬ 

lors 

(3) 
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(6) 
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(7) 
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2 
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4 


2 
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Aheri 
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Under section 57 of the Act. a Panchayat Samiti has been 
provided for every block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist 
of the following members : — 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 

i(b) The co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 


(c) The Chairmen of such co-operative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of' agricultural products in 
the block as nominated by Government (to be associate 
members). 

(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting 
business relating to agriculture (not being a society falling 
under ‘C’ above) in the Block, co-opted by the Panchayat 
Samiti (to be an associate member). 

(e) In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member belonging to the scheduled castes or the scheduled 
tribes, one member who is a regular resident in the Block, to 
be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti. 

(f) Sarpanchas elected by members of the Village Panchayats, 

Chairman. The term of office of the Chairmen and members of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis is co-terminous.’ 

”^6 Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential accom¬ 
modation." The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. ISO per month. 

Powetrs and functions of Chaimtan : 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regulations 
made thereunder,— 

(1) the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall_ 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti; 

(b) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in 
the Block in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from block grants, exercise such powers of sanc¬ 
tioning acquisition of property or sale or transfer thereof 
as may be specified by the State Government. 

(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may — 

(a) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer or servant working under the Pancha¬ 
yat Samiti:; 


‘ Section 39 of the Zilla Parishad Act. 
* Vide Section 69 of the Act. 
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(b) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the ch apter 14. 
block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the Self- 

block under the control and management of the Zilla Pari- Government, 
shad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or development Zu-la Parishad. 
scheme in progress in the block undertaken by the Zilla 
Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. Chairman. 

Powers and functions of Deputy Chairman : 

(1) The Deputy Chairman of a panchayat samiti shall — 

(a) in the absence of the Chairman preside at the meeting of 
the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(b) exercise such of the powersi and perform such of the duties 
of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chairman 
from time to time may, subject to the rules made by the State 
Government in that behalf delegate to him by an order in 
writing; and 

t(c) pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
absence of the Chairman exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the chairman. 

(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may enter on 

and inspect any immovable property in the block occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the block under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or any work or development scheme in progress in the 
block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti 

or its direction and shall send a report of such inspection to the 

Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 

India had Village Panchayats since early times but they lost 
their importance during the British regime due to centralization 
of power. However in the first decade of the 20th century 
growing need was felt for the establishment of local-self govern¬ 
ment to a limited degree to dispose popular discontent. With 
this view an Act was passed in 1915 and implemented in 1920, 
by establishing a few gram panchayats. Their supervision was 
entrusted to the District Council. 

The Village Panchayat Act of 1946, enforced in the same year Village 

established gram panchayats with membership varying between ^“Y/ 46 * 

five and 15 on the basis of male adult franchise. It provided 
for the election of a Sarpanch. ’ and an Up-sarpanch by the 
members from among themselves. The revenue patil of the 
village was made an ex-officio member. 

The Act divided the duties of the village panchayats into obli¬ 
gatory and optional. Whereas the obligatory duties included 
sanitary and health measures, construction of and repairs to 
roads, maintenance of birth and death registers, provision of 
water-supply and undertaking of such other works for public 
convenience, the optional duties involved construction and main¬ 
tenance of dharmashalas, development of agriculture, co-opera¬ 
tion, veterinary services etc.; only if the finances of the gram 
panchayats permitted, the latter works were to be undertaken. 


Deputy 

Chairman, 


Village 

Panchayats, 
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A few of the gram panchayats also performed judicial functions 
under this Act. They were authorised to impose lines not 
exceeding Rs. 20 and conduct civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in 
value. District and sessions judge heard appeals' against their 
decisions. The panchayats were empowered to appoint the 
Secretaries and other necessary staff. 


The Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1958, was made applic¬ 
able to the district on the reorganisation of States. Under the 
Act which came into force from June 1, 1959 in the district, 
women were given representation in the panchayats. The Act 
abrogated the ex-officio membership of the revenue patils and 
made panchayats responsible for all-round development of the 
village. It has given wide powers to the village panchayats. 

The maximum and minimum number of members of Village 
Panchayat is 15 and 7, respectively, and the members are to be 
elected by universal adult franchise. Provision has been made 
to reserve seats to represent the Scheduled castes and Scheduled 
tribes. However, in every Panchayat two seats are reserved for 
women. The term of office of a Panchayat is 4 years which could 
be extended by one jear by the orders of the Collector when 
found necessary. In the first meeting of the Panchayat, after 
general elections, the Sarpanch and Up-sarpanch are elected from 
amongst the members and the term of office begins from this 
date. 

The vacant seats which cannot be filled in by election are to 
be filled in by nomination by the Standing Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad. The Sarpanch is the executive head of a village 
panchayat and presides over its meetings. Every panchayat shall 
have a Secretary appointed by the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad. At present 251 Assistant Gram Sevaks are working as 
the Secretaries, each looking after the work of 3 to 4 Gram 
Panchayats. The remaining Gram Panchayats have Gram 
Sewaks. The Secretary is responsible for the maintenance of 
records and accounts of the Village Panchayat under section 61 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. For want of sufficient 
number of Secretaries (Assistant Gram Sewaks), the Sarpanchas 
in the district in general and the scheduled areas, i.e., Gadhchiroli, 
Sironcha and Rajura Talukas in particular find it difficult to 
maintain proper records due to illiteracy. The Panchayat has 
powers to appoint servants for the discharge of-its duties. The 
powers and functions of Village Panchayats are enumerated under 
section 45 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. 

In addition to the income derived from taxation as provided 
in section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, every 
Panchayat is eligible for 30% of the land revenue collected in the 
village as land revenue gram and land equalisation grant worked 
out at rupee one per capita minus the land revenue grant paid, 
from government for utilising the same in development activi¬ 
ties. Under section 127 of the Act, every Panchayat is entitled 
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to get a minimum cess of 20 palse per rupee of the land revenue. 
Under section 62 of the Act, a Panchayat has to submit each 
year a budget showing the opening balance and estimated income 
and expenditure on establishment and for the discharge of its 
duties under section 45, to the Panchayat Samiti for approval 
and to follow the same scrupulously. 

A District Village Panchayat Officer has been appointed to 
control the administration of Village Panchayats in Chandrapur 
district. He assists the Collector in his functions and duties in 
respect of administration of village panchayats with the aid of 
District Auditor, five sub-Auditors and other necessary staff. 
Besides, two Social Welfare Inspectors have been allotted to the 
district as supervisory staff. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the District Pancha¬ 
yat Mandal has been abolished and the Village Panchayat Officer 
now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the village 
panchayats now vests in the Zilla Parishad through Panchayat 
Saraitis. 

The coverage programme under village panchayats as envis¬ 
aged under second five-year plan is now complete in the district. 
There are 1,179 Village Panchayats covering 3,310 villages out 
of 3,359 villages. The remaining 49 villages are forest villages 
which are situated in forest areas and away from the regularly 
settled other villages. These forest villages are meagrely populat¬ 
ed and they are economically backward to have an independent 
Panchayat. It is also equally impossible and inconvenient to form 
them into group village panchayats due to long distances. How¬ 
ever, proposals are under consideration to cover up these 49 forest 
villages also by village panchayats by grouping them with the 
nearest panchayats. 

There is to be a Nyaya Panchayat for the administration of 
civil and criminal justice in a group of village panchayats of not 
less than five in number as the State Government may by noti¬ 
fication in the official Gazette determine and it shall be called 
by such name as may be specified in the notification. 

The Nyaya Panchayat consists of one member elected by such 
a panchayat which is to elect out of the members of the gram 
sahha of that village, one person for the purpose of constituting 
the Nyaya Panchayat. Thus the minimum number of members 
of Nyaya Panchayat will be five. Any member of gram sabha 
except the sarpanch and the up-sarpanch has the right to contest 
the Nyaya Panchayat elections. The voters are the members of 
the panchayats concerned. The term of a Nyaya Panchayat is 
to expire with the term of the village panchayat. The State 
Government have powers to remove any member of a Nyaya 
Panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect or for incapa¬ 
city in regard to the performance of his duties. 
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Elections to all the Nyaya Panchayats in the district took place 
during the year 1964-65 but actual functioning has not started 
as yet. There are 207 Nyaya Panchayats in this district. As per 
section 65 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, term of office 
of a member of the Nyaya Panchayat expires with that of the 
Panchayat which elected him. The term of most of the Village 
Panchayats in this district expired in 1965 and 1966 and hence 
general elections of Panchayats were held during the year 1967. 
According to section 65 of the Act, the terms of most of the 
Nyaya Panchayats are deemed to have expired and fresh elections 
are due. The Secretary of the Village Panchayat works as judicial 
clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad with effect from 1st 
June 1962, all the Village Panchayats have come under the Zilla 
Parishad which has given impetus to the tempo of developmental 
activities. Though major portion of this district is backward, 
without communication facilities, the Village Panchayats are im¬ 
proving slowly but steadily. This is evident from the income and 
expenditure statistics pertaining to the years 1961-62 and 1964-65 
which are given below : — 


_ 

1961-62 

1964-65 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Total income . 

14,25,855 

65,58,082 

2 Total expenditure 

12,76,893 

60,15,389 


Maharashtra State has an independent department, viz., Town 
Planning and Valuation Department under the administrative 
control of the Urban Development, Public Health and Housing 
Department. This department, came into existence in the year 
1914 with the Consulting Surveyor to Government, Poona now 
designated as Director of Town Planning, Maharashtra State, 
Poona as its head. 

The department as its name indicates, principally deals with 
the important subjects such as Town Planning «nd Valuation of 
Real Properties. Some of the important duties and functions of 
this department as stipulated by Government are as under : — 

1 . Preparation of regional plans, development plans and 
town planning schemes under the provisions of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 which has 
come into force in the State with efect from 11th January, 
1967. 

2. Rendering assistance to the municipal authorities in the 
preparation of development plans and town planning schemes 
in the shape of advice as well as loan of the services of techni¬ 
cal assistants for the preparation of development plans, draft 
town planning schemes, etc. 

3. Performing the duties of Town Planning Officers, arbitra¬ 
tors, when so appointed by Government under the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, to carry out 
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surveys, prepare the existing land-use-plans and development CH APTER 14. 
plans, to scrutinise development or building permission cases, Local Sell- 
to render advice to the Tribunals of Appeal and to draw up Government, 
final town planning schemes, to work as members of the Town 
Regional Planning Boards. 


4. Advising the Government on alll matters regarding town Town 
and country planning including legislation. 

5. Advising and preparing town development, improve¬ 
ment, extension and slum clearance schemes under the 
Municipal Acts. 

6 . Preparing development schemes or layouts of (i) lands 
belonging to Government, ,(ii) lands of co-operative housing 
societies and (iii) lands of private bodies with the sanction of 
Government. 


7. Preparation of village layouts for extension of old village 
gaothan and new village gaothan sites. 

8 . Advising the Government on housing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation. 

9. Preparing type designs for the housing of the middle and 
poorer classes including Harijans. 

10. Scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend suitable 
building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

11. Advising the Nagpur Improvement Trust, Nagpur, in 
the preparation of the improvement scheme under the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Act, 1936, to scrutinise the schemes when 
submitted for sanction, and advise Government regarding 
sanction to the schemes. 

1. Advising the various heads of departments of Government 
in selection of sites required for the public purposes. 

2. Ensuring that all town planning schemes or layouts sanc¬ 
tioned by Government are properly executed within a reasonable 
period or periods fixed, in the schemes. 


Other 

Miscellaneous 

Duties. 


3. Advising the Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 
ment of or addition to the Maharashtra Regional and Town Plan¬ 
ning Act, 1966 or Rules thereunder. 


The Director of Town Planning is the chief expert adviser to Valuation 

Government on this subject and his duties under this head Work, 
include : — 

1. Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purposes of sale or lease. 

2. Valuation of Government properties for the purpose of 
rating under the provincial Municipal Corporation Act, and 
function as the Authorised Valuation Officers for finalisation 
pf the lists of assessment of all the properties in municipal 
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towns submitted by the Chief Officers under the provisions of 
the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

3. Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate on stamp duty, etc. 

4. Valuation for the purposes of fixing standard rates of 
non-agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in 
all villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important 
and growing towns. 

5. Valuation for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in canton¬ 
ments. 

6 . Scrutiny of awards of compensation under the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. 

7. Supplying trained Technical Assistants to do duty as 

special land acquisition officers in important towns where the 
land acquisition work is of a very important and responsible 
nature. ^ 

8 . Giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Courts when appeals are lodged 
against the awards of compensation under the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act. 

9. Undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees etc. 

1. The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied 
under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which was in force 
till its replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. 
The Act of 1954 generally incorporated the provisions of Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1915 and in addition made obligatory on 
every local authority (barring village panchayat) to prepare a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 

2, The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, applied to lands 
included within the municipal limits only, and therefore there 
was no provision for exercising proper and effective control over 
the municipal areas which were growing in an irregular and 
haphazard manner. The evil results of such un-controlled 
growth and development have already become apparent in the 
vast areas outside Greater Bombay and Poona and other import¬ 
ant urban centres. It was considered that the only way to tackle 
adequately these evil effects arising out of rapid industrialisation 
and urbanisation would be to resort to regional planning for areas 
around the metropolitan centres like Bombay, Poona and Nagpur 
and by developing counter magnets for the disposal and relocation 
of both industries and population within the re.gion. 

There was no statutory power under the 1954 Act for the 
preparation of regional plans which has, therefore, been repealed 
and replaced by the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning 
Act, 1966. This Act came into force in the State with effect 
from Illh January, 1967. This Act provided for establishment 
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of regions and constitution of Regional Planning Boards for the CHAPTER 14. 
preparation of regional plans, designation of sites for- new towns, Lo^ai Self- 
establishment of development authorities to create new towns, Government, 
preparation of development plans for the municipal areas and Town 
town planning schemes for execution of the sanctioned develop- Panning and 
ment plans. Government has established the Metropolitan Regions aluation. 

at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and constituted Regional Plan- pianii^g. 

ning Boards for these three regions. 

The scope of the regional plan for an urban region is to 

formulate a policy for guidance and control of development 

within the region in such a manner that ; — 

(i) Land be used for the best purposes for which it is most 
suitable, e.g., residential, commercial, as regards to both public 
and private interests. 

(ii) Adequate means of communication be provided for 
traffic throughout the region. 

(iii) Building development be concentrated in areas where 
adequate public and utility services can be supplied econo¬ 
mically. 

(iv) Ample areas be reserved as open spaces. 

(v) Amenities of the countryside be protected including 
preservation of landscape. 

(vi) Preservation of historical monuments, etc. 

Briefly, the object of the Regional Plan is to regulate develop¬ 
ment so as to maintain a proper balance between buildings and 
open space and secure healthy and economic urban growth. 

3. The department as stated above was started in the year 
1914 with the consulting surveyor to Government, Poona (now 
designated as Director of Town Planning, Maharashtra State, 

Poona) as its head who was later on assisted by one Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as Deputy- 
Director of Town Planning) and Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor (now designated as Assistant Director of Town Plan- 
ning) and two Sr. Assistants (now designated as Town Planner) 
with the requisite staff. As the activities of this department 
increased, these assistants had to be posted at prominent places 
in the State to attend to the work of Town Planning, Valuation, 
etc., very essentially required in and around the towns and cities. 

There has been considerable increase in the activities of this 
department in recent years with the consequential increase in 
the number of branch offices in the State. The head office of 
this department is at Poona and other offices at present exist at 
Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, 

Jalgaon, Thana, Sholapur, Akola, Ratnaeiri, Satara, Nanded, 

Ahmcdnagar, Chandrapur and Bhiwandi. The department also 
snares officers to work in the awards section of Revenue and 
Forest department to scrutinise the land acquisition awards in 
the Bombay collectorate to deal mainly ivith valuation work in 
Bombay, in Maharashtra Housing Board to function as Assessor 
and in the Rural Housing Cell of the Rural Development Depart- 
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CHAPTER 14. ment to prepare layouts of villages included in the schemes of 

Local Self- department. Ofiiccrs of the department are also called upon 

Government, to give expert evidence in the courts in Land Acquisition 
Town Reference and appointed to function as arbitrators to finalise 

^V^LUATio*™ Town Planning Schemes prepared by the Planning Autho- 

ALUATioN. part-time or full time Land Acquisition Officers at 

Planning. important places like Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, Kolhapur, 
Satara, Ahmednagar, etc. 

4. Consequent upon the reorganisation of States, that took 
place on November I, 1956, a new branch office of this depart' 

ment with Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government 

as its head came into existence at Nagpur for the four districts 
of Nagpur, Chandrapur, Wardha and Bhandara. The making and 
execution of town planning schemes and the development of 
areas was being regulated by the Central Provinces and Berai 
Town Planning Act, 1948, till 1st May 1965 since when the 
Bombay Town Planning (Amendment and Extension) Act, 1965. 
came into force in Vidarbha Region. 

A separate branch of this department under a Town Plannei 
as a head of office was sanctioned with its headquarters at Chan¬ 
drapur in 1965. This branch started functioning with effeci 
from 17th July 1967. The Maharashtra Regional and Towr 
Planning, Act, 1966, came into force since 11th January 1967 ir 
whole of the Maharashtra State. 

According to the provisions made in the Maharashtra Regiona! 
and Town Planning Act, 1966, it is obligatory upon every plan 
ning authority (as defined in the Act) to carry out survey 
prepare an existing land-use-map and prepare and publish i 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction 
There are in all five municipall councils in Chandrapur distrio 
viz., Chandrapur, Ballarpur, Warora, Rajura and Desaiganj. 

The development plans in respect of Chandrapur, Ballarpu) 
and Warora are under preparation. The work of developmen 
plans of Rajura and Desaiganj will be taken up shortly. 

A separate Branch Office with Assistant Director of Towr 
Planning as the head was opened on 19th August 1963 a' 
Chandrapur for preparation of a layout for township of th< 
defence project at Bhandak in Chandrapur district. Tht 
branch office was closed after completion of the above work or 
30th June 1964. 

This department also prepared various other important layout! 
such as layouts for (i) Village Housing Project Scheme, (ii) Flooc 
Affected Vilttages in Chandrapur district, (iii) New Township! 
such as AllapaHi Forest Colony and Regree P. W. D. Colony 
(iv) Backward Class Co-operative Housing Society, (v) Industrial 
Estate at Chandrapur, etc. Other references from the Collector 
Chandrapur, regarding layouts, non-agricultural permissions, etc. 
were also dealt with by this office. 



CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Educational system in early times existing among both CHAPTER 15. 
Hindus and Muhammedans, was in each case, closely connected Education and 
with their religious institutions. Culture. 

Educational 

To give and receive instruction is enjoined by sacred books of Systems. 
Brahmans, and their ancient sages produced a literature which Hindu Times, 
is deep and subtle and often of great beauty. Schools of learning 
were formed in centres containing a considerable high-caste 
population, and pandits gave instruction in Sanskrit grammar, 
logic, philosophy and law. The students were called the chelass 
or children of their gurus or teachers, lived with them in a 
semifllial relationship, and owed them obedience and respect. 

The chelas were lodged and fed by their gurus, and the latter 
were maintained by gifts and grants from the rulers of the 
country or from private benefactors. Teaching was mainly by 
word of mouth, and the memory of the pupils was trained to 
enable them to repeat by heart long passages of the sacred texts. 

The student respectfully held the hand of his teacher, and 
fixed his mind on the teacher, and .said, “ Venerable sir, recite ” 
and the Savitri (the well known gayatti verse of the Rigveda) 
was recited and learnt as the introduction to the learning of the 
Vedas. And thus from day to day new lessons were recited and 
learnt, the student dividing his day’s work between minding his 
lessons and minding the household work of his teacher. 

This advanced instruction was strictly confined to youths of 
higher castes. For the lower castes village schools were scattered 
over the countryside, in which rudimentary education was given 
to the children of the trading classes, the petty landholders, and 
the weU-to-do cultivators. Seated under a tree or in the verandah 
of a hut, the children learned to trace letters of the alphabet 
with their fingers in the sand, or recite in monotonous tones theit 
spellings or a multiplication table. 

In the former times the higher education of Muhammedans Muhammedaa 
was in the hands of men of learning who devoted themselves to System, 
the instruction of the youth. Schools were attached to mosques 
and shrines, and supported by State grants in cash or land, or 
by private liberality. Individual instructors of merit were also 
aided by the State, and landholders and nobles vied with each 
other in supporting scholars of repute. The course of study in 
a Muhammedan place of learning included grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, theology, metaphysics, literature, jurisprudence, and 

A-179—43-A 
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CHAPTER 15. science. The classes of learned instructors were replaced by 
Education and madrasas or colleges of a more modern type founded by the 
Culture. liberality of pious persons. 

Educational 

Systems. Elementary classes were included in the schools attached to 

Muhammedan mosques, but Ordinary education was, as a rule, imparted at 
System. Householders of means engaged the services of a teacher 

to instruct their children in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Persian was the medium of instruction and letter writing and 
penmanship were highly prized accomplishments. The children 
learned to write on oblong boards, in appearance like a large 
edition of the horn-hook, which could be washed clean at the 
close of the lesson. Less affluent neighbours were invited or 
allowed to send their children to the class, which sometimes 
attained the proportions of a small school. The schools were 
known as domestic maktubs, and the teachers were called 
‘ maulvi sahib ’ or ‘ tnunshi sahib The profession was followed 
by both Muhammedans and Hindus. The old Indian pedagogue 
is the hero of many a folk-tale, in which he is sometimes depict¬ 
ed as a tyrant whom it was the pride and the delight of the 
bolder spirits among h's pupils to outwit, and at other times as 
the good-natured but lettered fool who fell into every trap that 
was laid for him. The pupils were bound to respect and do 
menial service for their maulvi, and custom permitted him to 
make free use of the cane or to punish delinquents in any other 
way his ingenuity might devise. 

Modem With the establishment of British rule in India need for western 
Times. education was increasingly felt in the country and this district 

was no exception to it. One middle school was started long 
before 1880 and it catered to the educational needs of the 
public. For higher education the students had to go to 
Nagpur. Some local leaders came forward and established 
a private high school called the Jubilee High School in 
1897. This school was taken over by Government in 1906. After 
25 years i.e., in 1931 another school called the New English High 
School was set-up under a private management. In the follow¬ 
ing year came another school called the New Model High School. 
This school has now been renamed as Lokmanya Tilak Vidya- 
laya. Since then the number of high schools in the district 
increased gradually and in 1965-66 there were 64 institutions in 
the district imparting secondary education. 

I.ircKACYAND educational standards in Chandrapur district are in keep- 

Edcjcaiional ing with the general educational pattern in the country. Facili- 
Standards. fQj. primary and secondary education have increased very 

rapidly and the improvement in general literacy rate from 
3.5 per cent in 1931 to 17.27 per cent in 1961 is really remarkable. 
The progress made has to be viewed in the context of a very 
large (14.82 per cent) scheduled tribe population, and inacces¬ 
sible areas and a backlog of educationally backward tahsil of 
Rajura transferred from the former Hyderabad State. 
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Percentage of literacy in the district, since 1901 was as 
follows: — 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 


population 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901 . 

1-94 

3-85 

0-07 

1911 . 

2-36 

4-59 

0-15 

1921 . 

2-95 

5-57 

0-42 

1931 . .. 

3-50 

6-49 

0-49 

1941 . 

6-99 

12-52 

1-40 

1951 . 

10-90 

19-20 

2-50 

1961 . 

17-27 

28-58 

5-79 


The literacy percentage has increased five times during the 
last 30 years. Female literacy has more than doubled during the 
decade 1951—61. General' awakening after the achievement of 
Independence and conscious efforts by the State Government and 
Janapad Sabhas to extend educational facilities appear to have 
raised the literacy levels. The average literacy rates in the district, 
however, lag very much behind the State averages specially 
those for females. 


The following chart indicates tahsilwise literacy percentages 
in the district according to 1961 Census: — 



! 

Total 


1 

! 

1 

Rural 


1 

Urban 


— 

1 Per¬ 
sons 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Per- 
' sons 

[ 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Per¬ 

sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Maharashtra State 

29-82 

42-04 

16-76 

21-46 

33-51 

9-34 

51-07 

61-62 

37-90 

Chandrapur District 

17-27 

28-58 

5-79 

15-10 

25-87 

4-24 

43-24 

59-39 

25-31 

1. Brahmapuri 

18-05 

31-42 

4-71 

18-05 

31-42 

4-71 




tahsil. 










2. Warora tahsil 

21-14 

34-15 

7-83 

19-45 

32-12 

6-55 

47-92 

65-06 

29-00 

3. Gadhehiroli 

13-44 

23-83 

3-04 

13-44 

23-83 

3-04 




tahsil. 



j 







4, Chand'-apur 

21-81 

33-84 

9-34 

14-62 

24-86 

4-24 

44-33 

66-65 

26-11 

tahsil. 

5, Rajura tahsil .. 

13-39 

22-44 

4-13 

M-58 

20-07 

2-94 

28-32 

41-45 

14-24 

6. Sironcha tahsil | 

1 

7-78 

12-98 

2-56 

7-78 

12-98 

2-56 

•• 

•• 
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CHAPTER 15. The most literate area in the district is located in the region 
including parts of Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. The eastern 
region covering parts of Gadhehiroli tahsil and almost the whole 
of Sironcha tahsil has the lowest literacy rates. South-we.stcrn 
portion of Rajura tahsU also falls in this category. Within the 
district, Chandrapvir tah.sil has the highest literacy for total popu¬ 
lation. But Warora has the highest literacy for male population. 
For rural and urban areas also Warora has the highest literacy 
for total and female population. Its average rate falls becau.se 
the proportion of its urban population is smaller than that of 
Chandrapur. 

The following chart shows the extent of literacy prevailing in 
the district according to 1961 Census:—• 

Kxient of litkracy in urban areas 


Education and 
Culture. 

Literacy and 
Educational 
Standards. 

Modem 

Times. 


(1) 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

(1) Literate (without educational level) 

14,842 

9,574 

5,268 

Educational Levels 




(2) Primary or Junior Basic 

22,576 

16,936 

5,640 

(3) Matriculation or Higher Secondary ., ' 

3,283 

2,778 

505 

(4) Technical diploma not equal to degree 

60 

60 

• * 

(5) Non-technical diploma not equal to degree 

54 

38 

16 

(6) University degree or post-graduate degree other than 

367 

329 

38 

technical degree. 




(7) Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or post- 




graduate degree— 




(o) Engineering 

16 

16 


(6) Medicine 

34 

29 

5 

(e) Agriculture 

8 

8 


(d) Veterinary and Dairying 

4 

4 


(e) Technology 

7 

7 


(f) Teaching 

83 

78 

5 

(?) Others 

43 

43 



Extent ok literacy in rural areas 


(1) 

Total j 
popula¬ 
tion 
(2) 1 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

(1) Literates (without educationailevcl) 

105,457 

89,125 

16,332 

(2) Primary or Junior Basic 

63,710 

56,148 

7,562 

(3) Matriculation and above . 

3,291 

1 3,060 

1 

231 
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Since the inception of the Zilla Parishad in 1962, the primary CHAPTER IB. 
and secondary education in the district came under the dual Education and 
control of the Education Department of the Government at the Culture. 

State level and the Zilla Parishad. At the head of the educa- Genbral 

tional set-up in the district is the Parishad Education Officer who Eoucation. 
discharges his duties under the guidance of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work by two 
Deputy Education Officers, one dealing with the primary educa¬ 
tion and the other assisting the Parishad Education Officer in 
the inspection of secondary schools. As the district head for 
education, the Parishad Education Officer has powers to supervise, 
control and guide the work of his subordinates, inspect primary 
and secondary schools in the district and release grants to them. 

The work of inspection of the primary schools in the district is 
done by the Assistant Deputy Education Officers. Being the 
Secretary of the Education Committee of the Z'lla Parishad in 
the new set-up the Parishad Education Officer guides the Com¬ 
mittee on educational matters. 

In the State sector, the department is headed by the Director 
of Education, Maharashtra ^ate, Poona. He is assisted by the 
Deputy Directors of Education at regional headquarters. 

Chandrapur district falls under the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Director of Education, Nagpur Region. The Deputy Director 
of Education has powers to grant recognition to primary and 
secondary schools in the district. He is also empowered to give 
recognition to village and public libraries in the district and 
sanction grants to them every year. In this work he is helped 
by the District Librarian. 

All girls’ schools, primary or secondary, come within the pur¬ 
view of the Zilla Parishad. The primary schools are inspected 
by Assistant Deputy Educational! Inspectors while the inspection 
work of secondary schools is carried by the Inspectress of Girlls’ 

Schools. Inspection reports in both the cases are submitted to 
the Education department in the State sector. 

The administrative control of primary training colleges, 

S. T. C, institutions and special institutions i« vested in the 
Deputy Director of Education, Nagpur Region. All public 
examinations held in the district as per the directions of the 
State Government are organised and conducted by the Deputy 
Director, Nagpur Region. 

There are separate inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for physical education, visual education, drawing 
and craft work and commercial schools. They are responsible 
for organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. 

These inspectors work directly under the control of the 
Director of Education. 

Primary education is mainly the concern of the local autho- Primary 
rities like the municipalities and the Zilla Parishad. However, Education, 
during 1965-66, 27 primary schools were conducted by the 
private managements of which 17 were aided and 10 unaided. 
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The following statement shows the steady progress made in 
the field of primary educat’on during the years from 1961-62 to 
1965-66: — 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
Schools 

(2) 

Pupils 

Boys 

(3) 

Girls 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 

1961-62 

. . 

. . 


1,227 

62,987 

24,647 

87,634 

1962-63 

. . 


. . 

1,521 

69,870 

28,546 

98,416 

1963-64 

. . 



1,599 

77,608 

34,647 

112,255 

1964-65 




1,789 

84,035 

40,199 

124,234 

1965-66 

.. 

-• 

•- 

1,846 

90,674 

46,947 

137,621 


During 1965-66 these schools employed 4,590 teachers of whom 
4,133 were male while female teachers numbered 457. Of male 
teachers, 2,708 or 65.5 per cent were trained while the trained 
female teachers numbered 327, i.e., 72 per cent. 

The expenditure on primarjr education is incurred by the State 
Government through grant-m-aid to the Zilla Parishad and 
building loans and grants to Private Teachers’ Training Colleges. 
The total expenditure on primary education in 1965-66 amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 7,291,404 of which the Government share was 
Rs. 6,898,967. The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 53 
per annum of which the Government share was Rs. 51. 

During the same year the number of primary schools under 
various municipalities in the district stood at 36 of which 23 were 
for boys and 13 for girls. The boys’ schools had a strength of 
6,110 pupils while the girls’ schools had 3,257 students. There 
were 3,332 students in 27 private schools. 

The progressive conversion of ordinary primary schools into 
basic schools has been an accepted policy of the Government. 
In 1965-66, there were 46 Senior Basic Schools with 10,764 stu¬ 
dents. As against this the number of Junior Basic Schools was 
97 with 15,692 students. 

Basic education involves teaching of subjects like crafts, agri¬ 
culture, spinning and weaving, wood work and kitchen garden¬ 
ing and consequently requires teachers with specialised training, 
In order to encourage teachers to undergo training, a stipend oi 
Rs. 40 and loan scholarship of Rs. 30 per student are given by 
the Government. 

There are three Basic Training Colleges in the district of which 
two are under Government management and the remaining one 
is managed by a private body. In 1965-66, 536 students receiv¬ 
ed training and the expenditure towards stipend amounted tc 
Rs. 238,218.83. 
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Secondary education is now under the general regulation of 
the Government which exercises control by means of conditions 
for receipt of grant-in-aid by the concerned educational institu¬ 
tions. At the end of high school course an examination is con¬ 
ducted by the Board. The examination provides optional courses 
for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes. Each university, 
however, lays down the subjects which the candidates have to 
take for entrance to its courses. 

There are two kinds of Middle Schools—(1) Indian English 
Middle Schools with classes from V to VIII standards and 
(2) Indian Middle Schools having classes from I to VII standards. 
In 1965-66 there were seven higher secondary schools and 57 
lower secondary schools in the district. Of these 64 secondary 
schools, 60 were run by private managements. Government 
assistance is given by way of grants for various purposes. The 
total number of students attending these schools stood at 
178,362 and the total expenditure on secondary education in the 
district during the same year came to Rs. 10,88,722. 

Various educational facilities are made available to the people. 
Students up to the age of 14 years get free education in all 
schools. Similarly, wards of parents whose annual income does 
not exceed Rs. 1,800 are given education free of cost. Students 
belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are provid¬ 
ed education free. Dependents of persons who had taken active 
part in the freedom struggle, too, are given free education. The 
cost borne by the schools on this account is reimbursed by the 
Government. During 1965-66, 25,000 students benefited from 
these concessions and the department incurred an expenditure 
of Rs. 12,34,383. 

Physical education is controlled by the department under the 
State sector. The National Discipline Scheme Instructors have 
been provided in different high schools. There are eight troops 
with 900 cadets of Junior National Cadet Corps. 

To meet the increasing demand for College education, two 
colleges were started at Chandrapur in 1961 under private 
management. The Janata Mahavidyalaya has Science, Arts 
and Commerce Courses, whereas the Janata College of Education 
imparts instruction for B. Ed. courses. Later on colleges were 
started at Brahmapuri and Warora. In 1965-66 the district had 
four colleges, three for Arts and Science Courses and the fourth 
one for B. Ed. course. During the same year 1,125 students got 
exemption from payment of tuition fees from the Government, 
and the total expenditure on this account came to Rs. 2,10,659. 

All technical and industrial institutions and industrial train¬ 
ing institutes and courses leading up to the diploma standard 
(non-university) and courses excluding courses falling under the 
control of the university are controlled by the Department of 
Technical Education, Maharashtra State. Government have set 
up two different councils for this purpose, viz., (i) the State 
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Council of Technical Education to advise and make recommen¬ 
dations in respect of technical and industrial institutes and 
courses leading up to diploma standard, and (ii) the State Council 
for Training in Vocational Trades to carry out the policy of the 
National Council with regard to the award of National Trade 
Certificates in engineering, building and leather trade and any 
other similar trade as may be brought within its scope by the 
Central or the State Government. 

The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examinations in the courses approved by the State Council of 
Technical Education and awards certificates or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. 

There are two institutions for technical education in the dis¬ 
trict managed by the State Government. Students offering 
technical group for high school examination from various local 
schools and others offering independent technical courses attend 
these institutions. The total number of students attending these 
institutions in 1965-66 was 250. There is a training centre for 
Gram Sevaks at Sindewahi. Apart from this the Nav Bharat 
School at Mill runs an agricultural school for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. 

Most of the well established schools in the district have radio 
sets and some of them possess 16 mm. projectors and tape- 
recorders. 



CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICES 

The people in the district, in keeping with the trend seen CHAPTER 15. 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY havc bccome health conscious recently, and 

The growth of public health and medical facilities thus is a Public Health 
development of recent origin. During the early period the Services, 
disease was rarely ascribed to some physical disorder. It was Historical 
often ascribed to some outside evil influence which was pro- Background. 
pitiated by some sacrifice. The vai^as, who used to give treat¬ 
ment according to the ayurvedic system of medicine and who 
acquired their knowledge through inheritance from their fore¬ 
fathers and experience gained during their course of medical 
practice and hakims and vaidtis whose system of diagnosis did 
not essentially differ from the ayurvedic system of medicine 
formed the core who dominated the field of medical profession 
till recently. 

The ayurvedic system of medicine that was regarded as an 
integral part of Indian culture as is evident from the volu¬ 
minous treatises on the subject such as Sushruta, Madhava 
Nidana and Vagbhata was based on the medicinal properties of 
herhs and plants. The use of minerals was also developed in 
ayurveda which it used as ras or hhasma which was not possible 
without a thorough knowledge of chemistry. 

The hakims, came to India with the establishment of Muslim 
power In the country. They practised in unani system of medi¬ 
cine having its origin in Arabia. Ayurveda has a great influence 
upon this system of medicine. With the decline of Muslim 
power, they lost their royal patronage. 

The vaidus moved from place to place and had good know¬ 
ledge of rare herbs rich in medicinal properties. In the absence 
of specialised veterinary practitioners, they occasionally treated 
the live-stock. Though the modern and up-to-date maternity 
facilities were conspicuous by tbeir absence, very often the 
personal experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families 
proved highly useful to the young expectant mothers. For 
minor illness in case of other members in the family, these 
ladies used to give medicines from the small stock maintained 
by them and that was known as ajibaicha batava. 

However with the passage of time and with the spread of 
Western education conservatism and orthodoxy were replaced 
by reason and rational outlook. That also brought in vogue 
allopathic system of medicine. 
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The medical facilities in the district of Chanda as existed at 
the time of the publication of old Chanda Gazetteer in 1909 
were as follows; — 

Mfdkal ReliefThe District has in all 13 dispensaries, two 
at Ghanda, one being the police hospital, one at each of the 
following places—Warora, Mul, Brahmapuri, Gadhehiroli, 
Armori, Sironcha, Venkatapur, Chimur, and Ahiri, one under 
the Forest Department of Alapalli and one in connection with 
the colliery at Ballalpur. In addition to these there were in 
1907 five temporary dispensaries, three in connection with 
P;W.D. roads and two on irrigation works. In 1907, 621 in¬ 
door and 78,989 outdoor patients were treated, the daily 
average being 12.06 indoor and 317.90 outdoor patients for all 
charitable dispensaries. The dispensaries are maintained out 
of funds raised by contributions from Government, local 
borlics and private persons. The Chanda Victoria dispensary 
was built in 1906 and has accommodation for 12 resident 
patients. Warora dispensary can accommodate 5 patients, 
Brahmapuri 4, Sironcha 12 and Mul 1. Midwives are attach¬ 
ed to the dispensaries at Chanda and Warora. The Vaccina¬ 
tion Department consists of a Superintendent and 15 vaccina¬ 
tors. The cost of operations in 1906-07 was Rs. 2,611-4-0. In 
that year 22,493 persons or 3.90 per cent of the population of 
the District were succes-sfully vaccinated as compared with 
2.59 per cent in 1900-01. Very few adults will submit to 
vaccination, and in certain parts of the District all vaccina¬ 
tion at once stops as soon as an outbreak of small-pox declares 
itself, as vaccination is supposed to anger the deity who pre¬ 
sides over this disease. There is a veterinary dispensary at 
Chanda under the management of the District Council. The 
average daily number of patients treated in 1907-08 was 
11.18”. 

Population of the district of Chandrapur according to the 
Census of 1961 was 12,38,070 as against the population of 10,52,975 
according to the Census of 1951. It shows a net increase of 
1,85,095 which worked out to 17.58 per cent over the population 
according to the Census of 1951. 

In spite of measures taken to control the population growth 
and adoption of family planning as the best remedy to improve 
the economic ills of the country, the number of births is 
increasing year to year. In 1963, 43,736 births were registered 
in the district as against 39,064 in 1962 and 36,282 in 1961. In 
1963, the birth rate of the district was 35 per thousand. 

During the period 1961—63 no death was reported due to 
Plague while the deaths due to Small-pox and Cholera were 
negligible. The number of deaths registered in the district 
increased to 18,667 and 19,832 in 1962 and 1963 respectively 
from 17,237 in 1961. The estimates of death rate worked out to 
16 per thousand in 1963. Comparatively ' large number of 
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Cholera deaths were reported in 1964. The incidence o£ Malaria, CH APTER 16. 
Filaria, Leprosy and Yaws was very high. But with the intro- Medical and 
duction of preventive measures the incidence of these diseases Public Health 
has eone down to a considerable extent. Services. 

° . Vital 

The following table shows the number of births and deaths Statistics. 

in the district during 1963 and 1964. 

TABLE No. I 

Number of Births and Deaths (Talukawise) in 
Chandrapur District, 1963 and 1964. 


Taluka 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Number of 
births 

(3) 

Number of 
deaths 

(4) 

Brahmapuri 


9,837 

4,664 



9,246 


Chandrapur 


8,137 

2,945 



7,655 

4,186 

Gadhchiroli .. 


9,887 

4,717 



8,719 


Rajura 


3,096 

1,501 


1964 

3,813 

1,296 

Sironcha ., 

1963 .. .. 

3,717 

1,393 


1964 

3,444 

1,237 

Warora . 

1963 

9,062 

4,612 


1964 

7,980 

4,546 

District Total .. 

1963 

43,736 

19,832 


1964 

40,857 

21,174 


The following table gives the number of deaths due to im¬ 
portant causes in the district during 1963 and 1964. 


TABI^ No. 2 

Number of Deaths due to Important Causes in 
Chandrapur District, 1963 and 1964. 


Cause of death 

(1) 

Deaths 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

Cholera 

* s 



.. 

•• 

•• 

76 

Small pox .. 






11 

20 

Plague 






•• 

•• 

Fevers 

•• 





8,698 

9,971 

Dysentery .. 






•• 

16 

Diarrhoea ,. 






952 

1,661 

Respiratory Diseases 





1,458 

1,642 

Suicide 

A . 


* V 




132 

Other Causes 

• • 


• • 


• • 

8,713 

7,656 





Total 

•• 

19,832 

21,174 
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The following is the statement about still-births in the dis¬ 
trict in 1961;— 





Still birth 

Males 

Females 

Total 

rate per 

1000 live 




births 

124 

80 

204 

5-3 


The rate of still-births is small as compared to the districts of 
Yeotmal, Buldhana, Akola and Nagpur where it is as high as 
51.4, 26.9, 19,8 and 11.2 respectively. However the relatively 
lower still-birth rate in the district might be attributed to the 
lack of a proper reporting system on still-births. 

Chandrapur had rather high infant mortality rate in 1961 
and was placed at 145. 

The following statement gives the Infant* mortality in the 
district in 1961: — 



Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Within 24 hours 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Above 24 hours to end of first week 

713 

594 

1,307 

Above one week to end of first month .. 

512 

465 

977 

Above one month and below three 
months. 

•• 

542 

•• 

Above three months and below six months 

599 

1,141 

Above six months and below 12 months ♦. 

1 

717 

674 

1,391 


The following statement gives the total infant mortality in 
the district (Tahsilwise) during 1963 and 1964: — 


Taluka 

(1) 

Number of Infant Deaths 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

Brahmapuri 

1,351 

1,316 

Chandrapur . 

924 

978 

Gadhchiroli .. .. .. .. .. 

1,194 

1,100 

Rajura .. .. .. • - . • . • 

256 

288 

Sironcha .. .. .. .. .. . • .. 

251 

269 

Warora .. .. .. .. •• •• •> 

1,370 

1,291 

District Total 

5,346 

5,242 


• Infant is taken to be a child up to one year of age. 
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The economic development attained by the country through 
the implementation of five year plans since Independence has 
been more than off-set by the growth in population. As has 
been seen earlier, the population of the district is growing at a 
very fast rate. The population of the district increased at 
moderate rate during the successive decades but the rate of 
growth in the decade 1951—61 which is placed at 17.58 per cent 
ranks the highest. At this rate, the district population is likely 
to be double that of 1961, in the next 40 years. 

In olden days when the people were generally guided by 
religious scriptures rather than liberal education, the birth of a 
child was considered to be a phenomenon beyond human con¬ 
trol and was attributed to the heavenly power. Even discus¬ 
sions about sex were considered to be a taboo. With the spread 
of western education and strides made in the field of scientific 
research in respect of gynaecology and obstetrics, the people are 
convinced that the population can be effectively controlled with 
the aid of family planning devices. Tubectomy and Vasectomy 
operations are largely considered to be safe against population 
explosion. Other devices such as Dr. Lijipy’s loop and oral 
contraceptive tablets have been instrumental in checking the 
population without operations. 

Up to 1963-64, 467 Sterilisation operations were performed in 
the district as against a fixed target of 1,857 for the district. 
Three orientation training camps were also organised during the 
year 1963-64. 


The following statement gives the information about sterilisa¬ 
tions performed in the district during 1961: — 


District 

Total 

Sterilisa¬ 

tions 

1 

Males 

Females 

Number of 
camps 

Number of 
operations 
performed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Chandrapur 

171 

171 

•• 

6 

111 


There are nine family planning centres in the district. Of 
these six centres are located at Mul, Gadhchiroli, Brahmapuri, 
Sindewahi, Chamorshi and Aheri. During 1960, 216 Vasectomy 
operations were performed in the district. 

J'rom the table showing number of deaths due to different 
causes in the district it is quite evident that Cholera, Dysentery 
and Diarrhoea and fevers are the diseases common to the dis¬ 
trict. Among the fevers. Malaria prevailed in the district to a 
great extent. Besides these diseases a few persons attacked by 
leprosy are also found in the district. As in the country, T.B. 
glsp prevails in the district. 
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The peculiar natural conditions prevailing in the district per¬ 
taining to temperature, rainfall, humidity etc. are conducive to 
breeding and longevity of the mosquitoes. Malaria season 
generally coincides with the onset of monsoon. The Malaria 
control measures were first started in the district in January, 
1948. Three Malaria Control units have been established in the 
district and all the three talukas have been covered under 
Malaria eradication scheme. Two rounds of D.D.T. spraying 
in every house in a year have been carried out. Radical treatment 
is also provided under the scheme. In 1961, 22 Malaria positive 
cases were detected during surveillance from Rajura taluka. 
Hence 26 villages of that taluka were given a third round 6f 
spraying from ISth to 24th December 1961. 

People in Chandrapur district are exposed to the risk of 
filariasis infection along with the districts' of Nagpur, Bhandara, 
and parts of Wardha district besides the talukas of Bassein, 
Palghar and Dahanu in the coastal areas of Thana district. A 
National Filaria Control Unit was established at Chandrapur on 
July 3, 1958. The headquarters of the unit has been shifted to 
Mul where the field laboratory has been established. Under the 
anti-larval measures, the scheme was extended to two towns and 
73 villages covering a population of 1,13,126. The total con¬ 
sumption of oil from April 1961 to March 1962 for the above 
purpose was 1,21,787.58 litres. 

On receipt of intimation of outbreak of Cholera in an epidemic 
form, prompt steps were taken by the authorities to organise 
mass anti-Cholera inoculation work in the affected and threaten¬ 
ed areas of the State. Temporary Cholera regulations under the 
Epidemic Diseases Act of 1897 were applied to the affected 
parts of the district besides disinfection of water sources with 
bleaching powder. During the year 1964, 3,12,329 persons were 
inoculated against Cholera. During the year 1967, the number 
of persons inoculated against Cholera was 51,133. 

The main cause for the prevalence of Cholera in the district 
is the lack of safe and protected drinking water supplies to a 
majority of towns and villages. Out of the total number of 
villages in the district, 26.44 per cent are still without any 
drinking water facility while 36.12 per cent of the villages have 
inadequate water supply. Wells are the main source of water 
supply while only five towns have been provided with piped 
water supply. 

However, Cholera did not appear in the district in an epi¬ 
demic form due to prompt measures and vigilance maintained 
by the public health authorit'es and the number of inoculations 
performed in the district. 

Under anti-T.B. campaign B.C.G. vaccination programme is 
in force in the district since 1951. Five teams were working 
under B.C.G. campaign from 1951 to 1960. During the year 
1961, the second round of B.C.G. vaccination was carried out in 
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he district of Chanda besides those of Ahmednagar, 
tJombay, Kolhapur, Dhulia, Nasik, Nagpur, Amravati 
Bhandara. The following statement gives the review of 
iiaccination work done in the district in 1961 along with the 
ivork done during the second round in the same year only in 
Chandrapur taluka. 


Poona, CHAPTER 16. 
and 


Review of Vaccination Work done in the District in 1961. 


Medical and 
the Public Health 
Services. 

Control 
Measures. 

Malaria and 
Filaria. 


Taluka 

(1) 

Total 

Tested 

(2) 

Positives 

(3) 

Negatives 

(4) 

Absents 

(5) 

Vaccinated 

(6) 

Nos. 

Not 

vaccinated 

(7) 

Ohandrapur 

25,099 

10,855 

12,034 

2,210 

12,032 

2 

Warora 

16,737 

7,571 

7,513 

1,653 

7,509 

4 

Brahmapuri 

35,444 

15,458 

15,746 

4,240 

15,721 

25 

Chandrapur* 

13,615 

6,641 

6,056 

918 

6,056 

•• 


The following statement gives the statistics of B.C.G. vaccina¬ 
tion in the district. 


Year 

(1) 

Total 

Tested 

(2) 

Total 

Positives 

(3) 

1 

Total 

Negatives 

(4) 

Total 

Absents 

(5) 

Total 

Vaccinated 

(6) 

Total 

Not 

vaccinated 

(7) 

1963 

III 

35 ! 

45 

31 

i 

45 1 

, , 

1964 

847 1 

262 

334 

251 

654 



Up to 1963-64, 6,70,922 persons were tested and 2,94,275 were 
vaccinated. Besides, 2,804 new born were also vaccinated. 


Chandrapur has the highest incidence of Leprosy in the 
State and is put at 18.07 per thousand. To combat Leprosy, two 
Leprosy centres have been established in the district, one at Mul 
in 1955 and the other at Gadhehiroli in 1960. A private 
hospital working with missionary zeal named Anandwan, 
located at Warora has 300 beds and is dedicated to the services 
of Leprosy. -At the Mul centre, 1,902 out-door patients were 
treated during 1960 and at Gadhehiroli 79 were treated during 
the same year. Besides these two centres, there are 15 survey, 
education and treatment units out of which 8 located at 
Chimur, Armori, Pathari, Chamorshi, Sironcha, Rajura, Sinde- 
wahi and Nagbhid in the district provided treatment to 1,051 
outdoor patients in 1960. 


* Second round. 
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Small-pox broke out in an epidemic form in the district in 
1957 and 1958 and took toll of 211 and 156 lives respectively. 
Number of deaths reported from Small-pox during 1961, stood 
at 14. With a view to checking the occurrence of and achieving 
eradication of the disease, mass vaceination drive has heen 
undertaken in the district. Under the scheme, 6,42,000 persons 
from the district were vaccinated by the end of 1962. 

The medical organisation in the district is essentially a 
hospital organisation and renders curative medical relief to the 
general population with ancillary specialist sections. In 1960-61 
there were 15 hospitals of which four were located in Chanda 
taluka. There were fifty dispensaries in the district comprising 
31 ayurvedic dispensaries, 17 allopathic dispensaries and two 
unani dLspensaries. 

The main hospital at Chandrapur known as the Genera] 
Hospital, Chandrapur is the biggest hospital in the district. 
A part of the main hospital is reserved for female patients. 
It is included in the total of seven maternity homes in the dis¬ 
trict which have 60 beds and which served 478 indoor patients 
and 3,541 outdoor patients during the year 1963-64. All the 
hospitals in the district together provided employment to 86 
doctors and 105 nurses and had 208 beds in 1963-64 as against 
190 in 1961-62. During the year 1963-64 nearly 5,835 indoor 
patients and 5,05,529 outdoor patients were treated in these 
hospitals. 

Each bed served on an average 5,944 souls on the basis of 
total population. Since nearly 5,835 indoor and 5,05,529 outdoor 
patients were treated in 1963-64, the doctor-patients ratio is 
worked out to 68 indoor and 5,878 outdoor patients per doctor. 

In addition the Matru Seva Sangha, Nagpur has its three 
branches of maternity homes in the district at Warora, Brahma- 
puri and Armori. The Mahila Mandal at Chandrapur runs a 
maternity home. The work connected with medical and public 
health is now entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. However, some 
schemes under State sector, such as. Leprosy control units. 
Malaria, Filaria, mobile-cnm-stationary unit at Chandrapur and 
mobile medical unit at Aheri have been left in the State sector 
under the control of Medical and Public Health Department of 
the State Government*. At present the Chandrapur Zilla 
Parishad has 18 Panchayat Samitis under its jurisdiction and 
each of the Panchayat Samitis manages a primary health centre. 

The following table shows the medical facilities in the 
district. 


* Now Public Health Department. 
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A-179—44-B 


Note: Data for RajuraTaluka are not available. Source: Civil Surgeon, Chanda. 
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The total number of persons working as physic'ans, surgeons, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists and other medical and health 
technicians in the district was 1,268 as per the 1961 Census. 
The number of medical personnel per one lakh population in 
the district was 33 as aga nst the average of 55 for the State. 

The following statement gives the rural/urban and male/ 
female break-up of physicians, surgeonsi and dentists and 
nurses, pharmacists and other medical and health technicians 
in the district. 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 


Per¬ 

sons 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Per¬ 

sons 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Per¬ 

sons 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Physicians, Sur¬ 
geons andi 

Dentists. 

408 

385 

23 

i 

279 

! 

266 

13 

129 

1 

119 

<0 

Nurses, pharma¬ 
cists, and 

otlier medical 
and health 

technicians. 

860 

i 

467 

393 

655 

318 

337 

205 

149 

56 


The medical and public hca’th administration in the district 
is under the dual control of the State Government as also of the 
Zilla Parishad. In the State sector it is divided into two sec¬ 
tions namely medical organisation and the public health orga 
nisation. The medical organisation of the State is headed by 
the Surgeon General to the Government of Maharashtra with 
headejuarters at Bombay while the public health organisation is 
headed by the Director of Public Health with headquarters at 
Poona. The administration in the district sector is headed by 
Health Officer of the Zi'la Parishad who also acts as the Secre¬ 
tary to the Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad. Though 
he is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad advice of the Surgeon General and the Director of 
Public Health prevails. The epidemic medical officer assists the 
public health officer to take preventive as well as curative 
measures during epidemic and rest of the days. 

There are 4 divisional sanitary inspector.s at Chandrapur, 
Rajura, Brahmapuri and Sironcha. The d'visional sanitary 
inspector is responsible for health matters pertaining to the 
whole of the tahsil. He works in consultation with the medical 
officer in charge of primary health centre and renders additional 
help when required during the incidence of epidemics. 

There is a sanitary squad working under every divisional 
sanitary inspector ass'sted by the necessary staff. 
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Medical and district are under the management of the Government in 

Public Health the State sector and it is the responsibility of the Civil Surgeon 
Services. affairs of the General Hospital at Chanda are 

Organisation, managed efficiently. He is assisted in his work hy Assistant 
Surgeons and other necessary staff. The Civil Surgeon is also 
responsible for the maintenance of the health standards in the 
district and is the principal adviser to the Collector of the dis¬ 
trict in this behalf. 


Other 
Medical 
Facilities. 
Public Health 
Work in 
Refugee 
Camps, 


Forest 

Dispensary. 


Paper Mill 
and Coal Mines 
Dispensaries, 


Mission 

Hospital. 


Refugee camps have been established one each at Bhadravati 
and Lagam and two at Chandrapur for emigrants from East 
Pakistan *. These are temporary camps and the emigrants are 
finally to be settled in small villages on agricultural lands. 
To carry out public health work in these camps a medical officer 
with six assistants is posted at each camp. 

There are also 4 camp dispensaries situated at Chandrapur, 
Bhadravati, Babupeth and Lagam for refugees from East 
Pakistan*. Each dispensary has 12 bedded indoor ward with 
senior medical officer in class II, one assistant medical officer, 
one compounder, and the other necessary staff. If found neces¬ 
sary the serious patient.s are sent to the general hospital, 
Chandrapur. 

Four dispensaries belonging to the Forest department are 
funct'oning at (i) Forest training school, Chandrapur, (ii) Alla- 
pali, (iii) Doma and (iv) Moharli. All these dispensaries are 
under the direct administrative control of the Forest depart¬ 
ment with one medical officer and other necessary staff. 

The management of the Paper Mill and the Coal Mines at 
Ballarpur maintain their own dispensaries for the staff employed 
in the respective industries. 

Two mission hospitals are also functioning at Chandrapur and 
Sironcha in this district and are managed by the Mission 
authorities themselves. 

The folllowing tables give the information about other medical 
facilities in the district in tabular form. 


•Now Bangla Desh. 
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i3 Gadhchiroli .. Gadchiroli .. .. I. Ambeshioni .. I. Porla 

2. Pardikupi. 

3. Yeoli. 
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Medical and Family Planning Welkare Centres in Chanda district 


Public Health 
Services. 


Main Centres 

[ Sub-Centres 

Other Medical 
Facilities. 

1 . 

Aheri. 

20. 

AUapali. 

1. Govindgaon. 

20. 

Kandholi. 


2. 

Armori. 

21. 

Visora. 

2. Dongargaon. 

21. 

Deulgaon. 


3. 

Ballarpur. 

22. 

Sakharwahi. 

3. Visapur. 

22. 

Borda. 


4. 

Brahmapuri. 

23. Ahcmawargaon. 

4. Chaughan. 

23. 

Mudza. 


5. 

Bhadrawati. 

24. 

Choned. 

1 

5. Dongargaon. 

24. 

Chora. 


6. 

Chimur. 

25. 

Shankarpur. 

6. Jambhulghat. 

25. 

Shegaoru 


7. 

Chamorshi. 

26. 

Asti. 

7. Markbanda. 

26. 

Lagam. 


8. 

Chandur. 

27. 

Rajura. 

8. Chicholi. 

27. 

Sasti. 


9. 

Dhanora. 

28. 

Miirumgaon. 

9. Dudhamala. 

28. 

Rangi. 


10 . 

F.tapalli. 

29. 

Chotsur. 

10. Alcwada. 

29. 

Bhamaragad. 


11 . 

Dewada. 

30. 

Bhedhoda. 

11. Bhurkanda. 

30. 

Soncgaon. 


12. 

Gondpipri. 

31. 

Talodhi. 

12. Wagholi. 

31. 

Aksapur. 


13. 

Gadhchiroli. 

32. 

Zcpra. 

13. Amirza. 

32. 

Porla. 


14. 

Medheli. 

33. 

Karnnji. 

14. Bhatala. 

33. Dongargaon. 


13. 

Mul. 

34. 

Gowardhan. 

15. Kelzar. 

34. 

Vyahad. 


16. 

Nagbhid. 

35. 

Sawargaon. 

16. Bond. 

35. 

Maushi. 


17. 

Kurkhcda. 

36. 

Palasgaon. 

17. Gewardha. 

36. 

Kadholi. 


18. 

Sindewahi. 

37. 

Mohadi. 

18. Pathari. 

37. Niphandra. 


19. 

Sironcha. 

38. 

Asarali. 

19. Tekodi. 

38. 

Nagram. 


Stai'emeni showing the work done in re.spect of Vaccination 
from 1-10-62 TO 31-12-64 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

1 

Primary 

Vaccination 

(3) 

Re¬ 

vaccination 

(4) 

1 

1-10-1962 to 31-12-1962 . 

12,785 

75,409 

2 

1-1-1963 to 31-12-1963 . 

55,636 

5,14,817 

3 

1 

1-1-1964 to 31-12-1964 . 

43,844 

j 3,36,490 


Information regarding Leprosy Survey, Examination and 
Cases under Treatment 


.“Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Population 

served 

(3) 

Population 

examined 

(4) 

Cases 

detected 

(5) 

! 

Cases under 
treatment 
(6) 

1 

1963 .. 

1,77,279 

1,47,739 

5,881 

5,499 

2 

1964 .. 

2,54,312 

2,20.380 

9,685 

7,070 

3 

1965 .. 

3,43,170 

3,32,230 

2,323 

4,239 
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TABLE No. 6. 


CHAPTER 16. 


List of Leprosy Technician Units in Chandrapur district 



Units 


Names of 

Primary 

Centres 

1. 

Chanduf 


.. Rajura. 

2. 

Rajura 


.. Rajura. 

3. 

Nagari 


.. Warora. 

4. 

Chimur 


.. Chimur. 

5. 

Aheri 


.. Aheri. 

6. 

Etapalli 


.. Etapalli. 

7. 

Sironcha 

• 

.. Sironcha. 

8. 

Gondpipri 


.. Gondpipri. 

9. 

Sindewahi 


.. Sindewahi. 

10. 

Nagbhid 

• • 

.. Nagbhid. 

II. 

Pathari 


.. Sindewahi. 

12. 

Brahmapuri 


.. Brahmapuri. 

13. 

Gangalwadi 


.. Brahmapuri, 

14. 

Kurkheda 


.. Kurkheda. 

15. 

Armori 


.. Armori. 


TABLE No. 7. 

Work carried out by the Sanitary Squad and Sanitary 
Inspectors in the District from 1961 to 1964 


Medical and 
Public Health 
Services. 

Other medicai. 

FACILITIES. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1961 

(2) 

1962 

(3) 

1963 

(4) 

1964 

(5) 

1. No. of Vaccinations Performed— 





Primary 

46,017 

46,017 

55,636 

33,844 

Revaccination 

1.60,200 

1,60,200 

5,14,817 

3,36,400 

2. No. of Anti-cholcra 

1,51,230 

2,02,826 

31,463 

2,81,198 

3. No. of site-inspections .. 

123 

150 

68 

47 

4. No. of hotel inspections 

343 

315 

148 

267 

5. No. of bazar inspections 

181 

346 

74 

53 

6. No. of school inspections 

132 

1,406 

770 

380 

7. No. of pupil inspections 

13,209 

35,593 

17,325 

7,525 

8. No. of grampanchayat inspec- 

137 

279 

119 

87 

tions 





9. No. of soakage pits constructed 

587 

721 

630 

596 

10. No. of soakage pits repaired .. 

136 

215 

123 

146 
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Medical and WoRK CARRIED OUT BY the Sanitary Squad and Sanitary 

Public Health Inspectors in the District for the year 1961 to 1964 
Services,_ 


Other Medical 

Facilities 

(1) 

1961 

(2) 

1962 1 

(3) 

1963 

(4) 

1964 

(5) 

11. No. of latrines constructed 

128 

142 

127 

140 

12. No. of urinals constructed 

67 

69 

69 

48 

13. No. of manure pits removed .. 

735 

835 

630 

654 

14. No. of manure pits constructed 

812 

964 

784 

784 

15. No. of smokeless chulla cons¬ 
tructed. 

32 1 

1 

32 

23 

18 

16. No. of houses disinfected 

391 

13 

42 

86 

17. No. of clothes disinfected 

114 

146 

146 

243 

18. No. of wells disinfected 

754 ' 

1 

7,063 

7,819 

5,819 

19, No. of tanks inspected ,. 

4 ; 

•• 

•• 




CHAPTER 17—OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 


All the offices dealing with Labour matters fall within 
THE administrative CONTROL of the Industries and Labour 
Department of the Government of Maharashtra. The Com¬ 
missioner of Labour is the head of all such offices. He has now 
under him three Deputy Commiss’oners one each at Bombay, 
Nagpur and Poona; Assistant Commissioners of Labour at 
Bombay, Nagpur, Poona and Aurangabad; Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bombay, wtth subordinate Inspectorates at different 
important centres of the State; Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Bombay, with subordinate Inspec¬ 
torates ; and Ch'ef Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with 
Government Labour Officers at each important centre. 

The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay administers the 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Dis-' 
putes Act, 1947; the Indian Trade Union Act, 1946; the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948; the Working Journalists (Condition of 
Services and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 and the Motor 
Transport Workers Act, 1961—which are Central Acts along 
with the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946; the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industrial Di.sputes Settlement Act, 1947 
and the Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 1951. In 
addition, his office performs the following functions: — 

1. Compilation and publication of the Consumer Price 
Index numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jal- 
gaon, Nagpur and Nanded. 

2. Conducting of socio-economic enquiries into the condi¬ 
tions of labour. 

3. Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters in general and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 

4 Publication of the Labour Gazette and the Industrial 
Court Reporter. 

5. Supervision over the working of the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1948, where it is administered by local 
authorities and 

6. Personnel Management Advisory Service. 
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Under the- Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Central Govern¬ 
ment is deemed to be the appropriate authority to deal with 
Industrial disputes concerning any industry carried on by or 
under the authority of the Central Government or the Indian 
Railways or concerning any such controlled industry as may be 
specified in this behalf by the Central Government or in respect 
of banking companies having branches in more than one State 
including the State Bank of India and the Reserve Bank of 
India, the Life Insurance Corporation or insurance companies 
having branches in more than one State or a mine, an oil' field or 
a major port. 

The provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
have been made applicable to the Vidarbha and Marathwada 
Regions of the Maharashtra State with effect from 1st May 
1965. One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay 
has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946 and has jurisdiction over the entire State. 
One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur has 
been notified as Additional Registrar having one Assistant 
Registrar under him for Vidarbha Region. The Registrar’s 
work is of a quasi-judicial nature and falls under the following 
heads:— 

(a) Recognition of undertakings and occupations, 

(b) Registration of Unions. 

(c) Maintenance of approved lists of Unions. 

(d) Registration of Agreements, Settlements', Submissions and 
Awards. 

(e) Maintenance of list of Joint Committees constituted under 
Section 48 of the Act. 

(f) , Maintenance of list of protected employees of unions 
connected with the industries covered under the Act. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, is the Regional 
Head of all the offices under the Commissioner of Labour in 
Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been entrusted with 
necessary powers for running the administration of the labour 
offices in these divisions. He performs statutory functions 
entrusted to him under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 and the Central Provinces 
and Berar Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. He is the 
certifying authority for standing orders under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, 
and under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. He is 
assisted by two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at 
Nagpur and having jurisdiction over the entire Vidarbha 
region. Both these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as 
authorities under section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also 
appointed as the Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions 
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under the said Act. The Assistant Commissioners are also 
Inspectors under the Minimum Wages Act and Shops and Estab¬ 
lishments Act. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties, has been notified as Additional Registrar 
of Trade Un'ons for Vidarbha Region under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. The Additional Registrar is assisted by one 
of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur who has 
been notified as Deputy Registrar of Trade Unions for Vidarbha 
Region. The work done by the Additional Registrar is mainly 
in connection with administration of Indian Trade Unions Act 
and also includes the registration of trade unions, registration of 
amendments to the constitutions of the unions, registration of the 
dissolutions, amalgamation and cancellation of registration of 
trade unions and submission of annual reports on the working 
of the Act in the State based on the information contained in 
the annual returns submitted by registered trade unions under 
the Act. 

In the year 1963-64, there were 12 unions in Chandrapur Dis¬ 
trict registered under the Act and all were unions of workers. 

The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the 
supervision and control of the Chief Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay. At the various sub-offices, they are under the 
administrative control of the respective heads of offices or 
regional heads. For purposes of labour administration as also 
for other purposes, Chanda District forms part of the Vidarbha 
region. The labour matters of this district are primarily 
looked after by the Government Labour Officer stationed 
at Bhandara.. 

The Government Labour Officers are statutory Labour Officers 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 and perform 
the functions specified in the said Act. In the absence of repre¬ 
sentative or approved unions in any industry in any local area, 
they have to elect representatives of employees for the purpose 
of representation of employees in collective disputes, and in the 
absence of any such elected representatives they themselves 
have to act as representatives of employees. They attend to 
individual compla'nts from employees from all the industries 
and keep Government and other authorities informed of the 
latest situation in the labour and industrial field by sending 
regular reports to these authorities. They are also Minimum 
Wages Inspectors and Shops Inspectors and/or Supervising 
Officers and in these capacities enforce the provisions of the res¬ 
pective Act in the areas under their jurisdiction. Being 
Inspectors under the working Journalists Act, they are also con¬ 
cerned with the enforcement of the provisions of the said Act 

There is no Government I.,abour Officer at Chandrapur. 
However, the office of the Inspector, Minimum Wages has been 
established and it functions under the administrative control of 
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the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur. The Minimum 
Wages Inspector, Chandrapur is required to implement the provi¬ 
sions of the Minimum Wages Act in Chandrapur District and 
has to look after the complaints of the workers under the above 
Act, The Government Labour Officer, Bhandara with head¬ 
quarters at Bhandara has a'so jurisdiction over the district. 
The Government Labour Officer superv'ses the work of the 
Inspector and implements the Labour Laws. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour. But the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has comp'ete control over the technical side of the 
work of the department all over the State. The Department is 
mainly responsible for the administration of the Factories Act, 
1948 and the administration of the following Acts has also been 
assigned to' it: — 

(1) Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 

1925) Sect'on 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 

factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

(5) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953).' 

The Madhya Pradesh Factory Rules have been superseded by 
the Maharashtra Factories Rules, 1963 now in force in the dis¬ 
trict since 31st October 1963. 

The Factory Department has one regional office at Nagpur in 
charge of Dy. Chief Inspector of Factories with jur’sdiction 
over the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chandrapur, Wardha, 
Yeotmal, Amravati, Akcla, Buldhana, Bhir, Nanded and Osman- 
abad. Other sub-offices in Nagpur region under the control of 
Dy. Chief Inspector of Factories are at Akola, Bhandara and 
Aurangabad. Besides Dy. Ch’ef Inspector of Factories, follow¬ 
ing offices are stationed at Nagpur; 

One Senior Inspector of Factories, one Junior Inspector for 
Factories and one Inspector for Notified Factories. 

The main function of the Inspector is to ensure that provi¬ 
sions of the Factories Act arc observed by the managements of 
the factories to which the Act is applicable. He is also responsi- 
b'e for the enforcement of the other enactments, administration 
of which is entrusted to the Factory Department. 

The Collector is the ex offlcio Inspector of Factories in the 
District, The Assistant Commis.sioner of Labour and Govern¬ 
ment Labour Officers in that region are albo Additional Inspec¬ 
tors under the Factories Act and other enactments. 

Under Section 8 (4) of the Factories Act, the District Magis¬ 
trate of Chandrapur is also the Inspector of Factories for the 
District. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars 
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and the Officers of the Public Health Department have been CH APTER 17, 
appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions of the other Social 
Factories Act. Services. 

The Inspectors have power to prosecute, conduct and defend Labou®. 

before the Courts after taking permission from the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay under Rule 9 of the Mahara¬ 
shtra Factories Rules, 1963 but not the Inspectors appointed 
under Section 8 (4). 

The function of the Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department is to carry out the adrn’nistration of the Indian Nuisances 
Boilers Act, 1923, throughout the State of Maharashtra and Department, 
that of the Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 and the Rules 
thereunder within the lim'ts of Greater Bombay, and in the 
cities of Sholapur and Nagpur. 


Accordingly, about 60 steam ho lers located in the district of 
Chandrapur are being annually inspected by the Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances appointed under the provh 
sion of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923 ; for renewal of their certi¬ 
ficates. The Head-quarters of this Inspector is at Nagpur with 
Head office in Bombay. In addition, if the new or unregistered 
second hand boilers are intended to be registered in this Dis¬ 
trict, the work of registration is carried out by the Inspector. 

Under the said Act and the Rules, the boilers are also requir¬ 
ed to be attended to by qualified and competent persons ; and 
before they are certified to be so qualified and competent they 
have to put in the prescribed period of service on working 
boilers; and appear for the examinations held in Bombay and 
Nagpur. The persons desiring to work as quahfied and com¬ 
petent persons on boilers located in this District have therefore 
to appear for the prescribed examinarons held in Bombay or 
Nagpur. 

From the above it may be seen that the function of the Indian 
Boilers Act, and the rules thereunder, in this District is limited 
to the extent as indicated above and that this function has not 
been in any way changed due to the formation of Zilla 
Parishad. 

There is no working class cost of living index for Chandrapur 
or any other centre in the district. There is no specific award of 
Industrial Court laying down as to which cost of living index 
number series should be applied to the various centres in the 
district. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 has been 
made appb cable to the Municipal areas of Chandrapur in 
Chandrapur District. 

The Employee.^’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Scheme 
thereunder, has not been extended to the Chandrapur District. 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 is appF cable to 
Chandrapur District. 
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Minimum rates of wages were fixed for Chandrapur District, 
by former Government of Madhya Pradesh for following employ¬ 
ments viz., (I) Rice, Flour or Dal Mills,' (2), Tobacco (including 
bidi making) manufactory, (3) Od Mills, (4) Local Authorities, 
(5) Construction or Maintenance of Roads or in Building opera¬ 
tions, (6) Stone breaking or Stone crushing, i(7) Public Motor 
Tran.sport, (8) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, (9) Printing 
Industry, (10)| Cotton Ginning and Cotton Pressing, (11) Glass 
and (12) Potteries. 

The minimum rates of wages for the above employments 
were revised by tbe Government of Maharashtra. 

The minimum rates of wages were fixed for the first time by 
Government of Bombay for employment in shops and com¬ 
mercial establi.shments not being an employment in bank or an 
employment which is included under any of the other entries in 
the schedule to Minimum Wages Act. The rates of wages for 
this employment were rev'sed by Government of Maharashtra. 

The minimum rates of wages were fixed for the first time for 
employment in Rubber Industry by Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

The Minimum Wages Inspector, Chandrapur is required to 
implement the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act in 
Chandrapur Distr.'cr and has to look after the complaints of the 
workers under the above Act. ' The Government Labour Officer, 
Bhandara supervises the work of the Inspector and implements 
the Labour Laws. 

In the Chandrapur District, the Civil Judge, Senior Division, 
Chandrapur has been appointed Authority for the area within 
his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have also been appointed authorities 
under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims aris¬ 
ing out of payment of less than the minimum rate of wages to 
employees employed or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

The Chandrapur district forms a part of the Nagpur Division 
of the Maharashtra State. The Provincial Industrial Court 
(The State Industrial Court), Nagpur constituted under sec¬ 
tion 22 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947, which was applicable to Nagpur region 
till 1st May 1965, had jurisd-ction to decide disputes arising 
in all the industries in the Nagpur division. The State Indus¬ 
trial Court, Nagpur and the District Industrial Court, Nagpur 
were the two authorities constituted for jurisdict’on under the 
Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 
1947. The powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur are 
detailed in chapter III of the said Act, The State Industrial 
Court, Nagpur was act'ng as a court of arbitration in the dis¬ 
putes referred to it by the Commissioner of Labour and the 
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Provincial Government. In its Appellate jurisdiction, it was to 
decide the appeals on the orders of the District Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, the Registrar, Central Provinces and Berar Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, Wage Boards, Commissioner of 
Labour etc. No appeal could lie to the State Industrial Court or 
District Industrial Court, Nagpur against an order by the 
Labour Commissioner. However a party aggrieved by the said 
order could apply to the District Industrial Court for revision of 
the same. The Government could also make a reference to it 
for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lock-out or any notice 
of change would be illegal. References on points of Law could 
be made to it by the Civil Courts as well as by the Wage Boards. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle¬ 
ment A.ct, 1947 was repealed and the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1946 ha.s been made applicable to the Chandrapur 
District with the enforcement of the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions (Extension and Amendment) Act, 1964, with effect from 
1st May 1965. Under the said act the authorities constituted 
for jurisdiction over the Chandrapur district are the Industrial 
Court, Maharashtra, Nagpur Bench and the Labour Court at 
Nagpur. 

No reference was received by the Wage Board dur'ng the 
years from 1948 to 1965 from this district. 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensat’on Act, 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Bombay has been given exclus’ve jurisdiction over Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western and 
Central Railways and the Hydro-electric Companies under the 
Management of Messrs. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which they 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State of Maharashtra. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Chandrapur Is the ex-officio 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Chandrapur 
district. 

The principal reason for giving to Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with Insurance Companies 
and other firms which have their head offices in Bombay City. 
But as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of 
overlapping. Government have issued instructions under Sec¬ 
tion 20 (2) of the Act for distribution of work between the Com¬ 
missioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authori.sed— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 

under sub-sect'ons (1) and (2) of Section 8 ; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 

dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

A-I79-45-A 
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i(c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28 

wherever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner concerned. Application for orders to deposit compensa¬ 
tion when no deposit under Section 8 (1) had been received, and 
other application provided for in Section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Sec¬ 
tion 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the 
districts are issued by the ex-officio Commissioners and reports 
of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are also received by 
them. After notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commis 
sioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with 
the Commissioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt 
of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Appli¬ 
cation for review or commutation of half-monthly payments 
have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

Formerly the Welfare Centres and Multipurpose Institutes 
which imparted education and provided recreation facilities to 
industrial workers were conducted by the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour in various centres of Vidarbha region. 
The Welfare Centres were started under the Welfare Scheme in 
the First Five-Year Plan while the Multipurpose Institutes’ were 
started under the Second Five-Year Plan. However, the Maha¬ 
rashtra Labour Welfare Board constituted under the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, took over the management of 
Labour Welfare Centres in Chandrapur District on 1st January 
1962, along with other centres in Marathwada and Vidarbha 
which were till then under the control of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur. These centres were started about 
two years earlier by Government and the activities there were 
in an incipient stage when the centres were taken over by the 
Board. 


The following staff is attached to the Kendra',-^ 

(1) Kendra Sanchalak (Welfare Organiser). 

(2) Kendra UpSanchalika (Lady Part Time Worker). 

(3) Kendra Sevak (Full Time Class IV employee). 

The activities conducted at the centre include: — 

(a) Enterttainment: 

(i) Film Shows (Documentaries and Educational Films); 

(ii) Dramatics; 
i(iii) Music; 


A-17»-45-B 
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(iv) Radio and 

(v) , Kalapathak. 

(b) Games and Sports: 

(i) Outdoor Games ; 

(ii) Atheletics ; 

(iii) Wrestling; and 

(iv) Indoor Games. 

(c) Health: 

(i) Hygiene “ Community Health ” ; 

(ii) First Aid; 

(iii) Health Advice and Literature; and 

(iv) Excursions. 

(d) Community and Social Education: 

(i) Workers’ Education ; 

(ii) Reading Rooms, Libraries ; 

(iii) Health Advice and Literature ; and 

(iv) Family Care. 

These activities conducted by the Board fall in two categories 
viz., (i) Daily and (ii) Occasional or Special. 

The centre in Chandrapur is functioning under the super¬ 
vision of Workers’ Welfare Officer, Bhandara C’rcle, whose 
headquarters are situated at Gondia. 

The total number of workers and dependents availing of the 
facilities provided at Chandrapur Centre stood at 477 as on 
March 31st, 1964 out of which 283 were men, 23 women, 139 
boys and 32 girls. 

It has been observed that activities at the centre suffer in 
terms of participation, since the area is backward and literacy 
is at a low level. This is particularly noticeable as regards 
participation in activities conducted for women. Efforts are 
being made within the resources available, to popularise the 
welfare programme and make it acceptable to a larger number 
of workers and their families. 

Prohibition and Excise Department 

The prohibition pol’cy of the Government aims at moral, 
ethical and economic uplift of the common man and achieving 
peaceful living condit’ons in the society. To implement this 
policy the prohibition laws have been enforced prohibiting 
production, possession, export, import, sale, consumption and 
use of all intoxicants except as permitted by any rules, or 
orders. 

Prohibition was introduced in Chandrapur District with effect 
from 1st October, 1946, under the Central Provinces and Berar 
Prohibition Act, 1938, which was in force in that district till 
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CH APTER 17. 31st March 1959 and thereafter the Bombay Proh’bition Act, 
Other Social (XXV of 1949) was extended to the district with effect from 

Services. April 1, 1959. The Collector is charged with the administra- 
Prohibition tion of Prohibition and Excise department in the district. In 
AND Excise, respect he is responsible to the Director of Prohibition and 

Org;inisation. Excise, Maharashtra State, Bombay. He is invested with 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). He 
also exercises powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act, (II of 
1930), and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936). 
Under the Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibition or restrictions 
have been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating 
drugs or hemp, mhowa flowers and molasses and of articles 
containing liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 
has powers' to grant, cancel or suspend licenses, permits and 
passes under the Act. 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise is the Head of the 
Prohibition and Excise Department and is responsible for the 
administration of the laws relating to Prohibition and Excise 
in the whole State. His office, therefore, forms a central organi¬ 
sation for directing the proper implementation of the policy of 
the department and for guiding the Collectors and District 
Prohibition and Excise Officers in the State. 

The Prohibition and Excise department administers the Bom¬ 
bay Prohibition Act, 1949, the Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 
1936, the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, the Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparation.s (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, the Spirituous 
Preparations i(Inter-Statc Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 
1955 and the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 and rules and regula¬ 
tions made thereunder. The subjects dealt with by the above 
Acts are briefly as under: — 

(i) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the pro¬ 
duction, manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, 
transportation, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all 
intoxicants. However, these transactions can be permitted 
by Rules, Regulations or Orders. The Act also regulates the 
possession, sale, etc., of mhowa flowers and molasses. 

(ii) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 prohibits the 
smoking of opium. 

(iii) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the 
possession and sale of certain drugs which arc used in a 
manner injurious to health and which arc specified by Gov¬ 
ernment in the Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘ Noti¬ 
fied Drugs ’. 

(iv) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) 
Act, 1955 provides for the levy and collection of duty cn 
medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drug or narcotics. 
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(v) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-Slate Trade and CHAPTER 17. 

Commerce) Control Act, 1955, regulates in the public interest other Social 
the movement on an inter-State basis of certain spirituous Services, 
medicinal and other preparations. Prohibition 

AND Excise. 

(vi) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 prohibits the manu- Organisation, 
facture, exportation, importation, sale, possession and trans¬ 
portations of manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, 

heroin, pethidine, etc., except in accordance with the rules 
made in that behalf. 

The enforcement of prohibition, i.e., detection, investigation, Enfecement 
etc., of ofEences under the above acts is entrusted to the Police * 

Department. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
Department of and above the rank of Sub-Inspectors have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and handover the cases detected by them to the police for 
investigation. The Home Guard organisation also assists the 
police in this work. All revenue officers of and above the rank 
of mamlatdar or mahalkari, all magistrates and all officers of 
the Department of Prohibition and Excise of and above the 
rank of Sub-Inspectors have been authorised, under Section 123 
of the Prohibition Act, within the limits of their respective 
jurisdiction, to arrest without a warrant any person whom they 
have reason to believe to he guilty of an offence under the Act, 
and to seize and detain any articles of contraband. The officer 
so authorised, when he arrests any person or seizes and detains 
any articles, has to forward such person or articles, ' without 
unnecessary delay, to the officer in charge of the nearest police 
station. Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
above, the Department controls the work of prohibition propa¬ 
ganda. Social workers of repute are appointed at regional levels 
as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers and they attend 
to the work of prohibition propaganda by addressing meetings 
and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of intoxicants, 

They also work for enl’sting the co-operation of social workers 
and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level prohibition propaganda officers carry on intensive prohi¬ 
bition propaganda particularly in the notorious areas of the 
district. 

In all excise matters the administrative control is vested in 
the Director of Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible 
for the general supervision of the prohibition propaganda work 
carried on by the departmental officers. The Collectors have 
certain functions under the aforesaid Acts such as issue of 
licences and permits, and they are in respect of such function, 
subordinate to the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

For Chandrapur district there is a Superintendent of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise at Chandrapur who assists the Collector of 
Chanda in all excise and prohibition matters. Under the 
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Superintendent there is one Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
and five Suh-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive 
work. 

The Inspector and Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise 
have also been vested with certain powers under the Prohibition 
Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smok¬ 
ing Act. There is also a Prohibition Propaganda Officer in 
Chandrapur district who carries out prohibition propaganda 
throughout the district under the guidance of the Superinten¬ 
dent of Prohibition and Excise, Chandrapur and the Divisional 
Honorary Prohibit'on Organiser, Nagpur Division. There is 
also a Gond Prohibition Propagandist for Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha Tahsils. 

The main functions of this Department are confined to 
licensing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various 
controls enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act. The Officers of the Depart¬ 
ment have also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the 
various advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in 
the State and to supervise and organise recreation centres in 
their charges and to co-operate with the Police Department in 
their duties of prevention and detection of prohibition crimes. 
The Excise staff is responsible for the supervision of bonded 
manufactories, warehouses, neera centres and management of 
Government Liquor and Drugs Sale Depots and inspection of 
various excise licences. They are also required to associate 
themselves in increasing measures with the ameliorative and 
social side of the prohibition campaign, and to tighten the loop¬ 
holes where such exist. Briefly, they are responsible for con¬ 
trol, propaganda and ameliorative work, and their work now is 
of a liaison and supervisory type and also educational. Under 
Section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village 
servants useful to Government and officers and servants of local 
authorities are bound to give information to the Police of 
breaches of the provision of the Act which may come to their 
knowledge and also to prevent the commission of breaches of 
the provisions of the Act about which they may Iiave know¬ 
ledge. Under Sect’on 133, officers and servants of local authori¬ 
ties are also bound to assist any Police Officer or person autho¬ 
rised to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under section 135, 
occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, owners of 
vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of 
trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxicating drug to a Magis¬ 
trate, Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it comes to 
their knowledge. With the change in the aspect of the law 
from the old fiscal to new social and moral objective, offences 
under the prohibition Act came to be regarded as offences 
against society and involving moral turpitude. Prohibition 
offences were, therefore, made cognizable and with the intro¬ 
duction of total prohibition all the powers in connection with 
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investigations, prevention, detection, prosecution, etc., of prohi¬ 
bition offences were vested in the police. The work of preven¬ 
tion, detection, etc., of prohibition offences is now a regular duty 
of the police staff. The main difficulty encountered in the 
enforcement of prohibition is lack of adequate co-operation of 
the public to help the police in the prevention and detection of 
prohibition offences. The difficulty of securing the services of 
respectable persons to work as panch witnesses in prohibition 
cases is also often felt. 

Various permits are granted for possession, use etc., of 
foreign liquor. They are: — 

(1) Emergency Permit. —An Emergency Permit is granted 
for the use of consumption of brandy, rum or champaigne to 
any person for his/her own use or consumption or to any 
head of a household for the use of his/her household for 
medicinal use on emergent occasions. The permit is granted 
for a yearly period up to 31st March'and for a quantity not 
exceeding 4 drams i.e., 13^ fluid ounces of brandy, or rum 
or 8 drams i.e., 26% fluid ounces of Champaigne for three 
months. A permit is not granted to more than one member 
of a household at any one time. The term ‘Household ’ is 
defined as a group of persons residing and messing jointly as 
the members of one domestic unit. 

(2) Health Permit. —The Health Permit is granted for the 
use or consumption of foreign liquor to any person who 
requires such liquor for the preservation or maintenance of 
his health. Persons over 40 years of age are granted Health 
Permit for the quantity as recommended by a Registered 
Medical Practitioner but not exceeding 4 units per month for 
two years and Persons below the age group of 30 and 40 years 
are granted three units per month for one year and persona 
below 30 years are granted 2 units per month for one year on 
recommendation of the Area Medical Board or the State 
Medical Board or the Registered Medical Practitioner as the 
case may be. 

(3) Temporary Residents’ Permit. —A Temporary Residents’ 
Permit is issued to persons bom and brought up or domiciled 
in a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. 
No permit is granted for a period exceeding twenty four 
months from the date of its commencement. The permit is 
granted for such monthly quantity not exceeding six units as 
the collector may fix in each case. 

(4) Visitor’s Permit. —Any person visiting .the State of 
Maharashtra for a period of one week is granted this permit. 

(5) Special Permit for Privileged Personages .—This permit 
is granted to consular officers and the members of the staff 
appointed by or serving under them, provided that such 
members are the nationals of foreign States. It is also grant¬ 
ed to the consorts and relatives of the above persons. 
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(6) Interim .—Any person who is eligible for a permit under 
rules 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953, 
and desires to possess, use or consume foreign liquor may 
apply to the collector or any other officer authorised in this 
behalf for an interim permit while applying for a regular per¬ 
mit under any of the said rules. No such permit shall be 
granted for such monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the 
Collector may fix, provided that such quantity shall not in 
any case exceed two units of foreign liquor per month if the 
permit holder is not eligible for permit under rule 63 or 68, or 
four units of foreign liquor per month in other cases, except 
with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

(7) Towisfs Permit .— A foreign tourist holding a tourist’s 
introduction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra is granted free a tourist’s permit for a period of his 
stay in the State but for a period not exceeding one month. 

Visitors .—Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra for a 
period of not more than a week and desiring to possess, use and 
consume foreign liquor shall apply to the collector. The permit 
shall be granted for a period not exceeding one week provided 
that the collector may extend the period of such permit, but in 
no case shall such period be extended to a total period exceed¬ 
ing one month. No permit shall be granted for quantity exceed¬ 
ing one unit per week exceeding 2 per cent of alcohol] by 
volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength 
exceeding 2 per cent of alcohol by volume. 

The possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited in 
the district except in the areas of Sironcha and Gadhehiroli 
Talukas wherein Government has granted concession to Adivasis 
to manufacture and possess Toddy for domestic consumption 
on obtaining Toddy licences for a period of one year (i.e. July 
to June every year). This privilege is given to the people of this 
community as they are used to toddy drinking as a part of their 
food for ages. According to, the excise arrangements now in 
force in that area, each individual applicant is granted Toddy 
licence for tapping trees ranging from 1 to 5 for domestic 
consumption. The permit fee and tree tax per toddy tree is 
75 paise per annum respectively. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited, 
except under permit or licence. A permit for possession and use 
of denatured spirit for domestic purpose is normally granted 
for a quantity not exceeding one quart bottle per month. 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month. 

Provided further that with previous sanction of the Collector 
a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 
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The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, 
scientific and educational! purposes and for purposes of art, indus¬ 
try or profession is regulated by the system of licences pres¬ 
cribed in this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit 
rctjuired for use in any industry etc., is allowed to he possessed 
on licences issued under the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 
1959. 

Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for a 
sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of certain 
communities viz., Parsces, Jews and Christians. The possession, 
use etc., of country liquor except for sacramental purposes is 
prohibited. 

A permit for personal consumption of Opium, Ganja and 
Bhang is granted only on production of a medical certificate 
from the Medical Board constituted by Government or Medical 
Officer appointed for the purpose. 

Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing Gur 
from Neera are granted only to i(l) the co-operative societies 
organised by constructive social workers, (2) other similar 
organised Institutions such as Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (3) Ash¬ 
rams, (4) organisations in charge of intensive area schemes, 

(5) Sarvoday Centres, etc., on the recommendation of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. No 
neera licences to individuals are granted. 

In order to provide facilities for recreation and counter 
attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts from the 
drink and drug habit “Sanskar Kendras” or Cultural Centres 
are established in labour areas or areas known for prohibition 
offences and they are run either departmentally or by the efforts 
of the local social workers or social institutions interested in 
prohibition work. At the Sanskar Kendras newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
and programmes like bhajam, kiftans, music, folk songs, dramas 
etc., in which the people of the locality are interested are 
arranged. Government grants subsidy to the Sanskar Kendras 
run by social workers and institutions. In Chandrapur district, 
there are six departmental Sanskar Kendras one each at 
(I) Sironcha, (2) Kurkheda, (3) Lalpeth, (4) Mul, (5) Ankisha and 

(6) Sasti. Prohibition has in effect, raised the standard of living 
of the poorer classes. They eat better food and wear better 
clothes. Their children go to schools and the womenfolk are 
happier. They can now purchase articles which prior to prohi¬ 
bition would have been regarded as beyond their means. Poorer 
sections of the society, now resort to cinemas, hotels and other 
places of public amusement for entertainment frequently. Due 
to prohibition there has been a great change in the ideas of 
social values and manners. Prohibition has resulted in lesser 
family feuds, better^ and cordial relations at home, greater and 
proper care for their children, almost complete absence of the 
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At the Secretariat level the Department of Social Welfare was 
constituted immediately on reorganisation of States lc., on 
November 1, 1956 with a separate Minister for Social Welfare, 
At the Directorate level a new Department of Social Welfare 
was constituted on September 15, 1957*. The Backward Class 
Welfare work done previously by the Backward Class Depart¬ 
ment was entrusted to the reconstituted Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment. The duties performed by the Chief Inspector of Certi¬ 
fied Schools were transferred to the reconstituted Directorate. 
The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare was 
changed to that of Director of Social Welfare. He is the head 
of Social Welfare department. The post of the Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools and Institutions was redesignated as the 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing). He 
assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to the 
Correctional Wing. There are three Deputy Directors who look 
after the work relating to (i) the education and rehabilitation of 
Physically Handicapped, (ii) propaganda, research and statistics 
and (iii) sanitation and scavenging schemes. In addition to 
this there is one P.A., one Statistical Officer and one Special 
Officer for Scholarships for S.S.C. students. The Backward Class 
Wing of the Social Welfare Department aims at ameliorating 
the conditions of backward classes so that they reach the 
standard of other sections of the Society as quickly as possible. 

There are Divisional Social Welfare Officers for each revenue 
division of the State which started functioning with effect from 
June 1, 1961. Since April 1, 1965, a post of Special Officer in 
Class II and a post of Social Welfare Inspector in Class III 
have been attached to each Division for speedy implementation 
of the recommendations of the Scavengers Living Conditions 
Enquiry Committee. 


The Divisional Social Welfare Officers are of the status of 
Class I Officers. At the district level, the Department has dis¬ 
trict officers termed as Social Welfare Officers who are of the 
status of Class II Officers. They execute sdhemes imple¬ 
mented by the Social Welfare department and co-ordinate the 
work of backward class welfare in the district in respect of the 
schemes implemented by the various departments of the State. 
In respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha region, there are 
seven Area Organisers who are incharge of certffin zones. 
They are also Class II Officers of the status of Social Welfare 


Hn 1972 the Government liberalised its prohibition policy with the result that 
any person above the age of 21 years can now freely purchase any ouan-tv of 
liquors or wines. ^ 


*Vide Government Resolution, Labour 
BCE-2857-D, dated 23rd September 1957, 


and Social Welfare Department 
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Officers. They look after the Tribal Welfare Schemes in their CHAPTER 17. 
respective zones. Besides this there is one Nomadic Tribes Wei- other Social 
fare Officer each at Poona and Aurangabad who look after the Services. 

Welfare of Nomadic Tribes of Poona and Aurangabad Divi- Social 
sions. Since the year 1964-65 one Vimukta Jati Welfare Officer Welfare. 

each at Bombay and Nagpur have been appointed for the wel- Organisation, 

fare of Vimukta Jatis. These Officers attached to divisions now 

look after the work relating to nomadic tribes as well as 
Vimukta Jatis for the respective Divisions. Due to democratic 
decentralization, implementation of Schemes for the Welfare of 
Backward Classes has been transferred to Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis with effect from May 1, 1962. 

A Tribal Research Unit has been established at Poona, in 
1961-62 with the object of carrying research into the traits and 

characteristics of the Tribals and their problems so that the 

Tribal Welfare Programme could be fashioned to serve their 
needs. This Unit is headed by one Chief Research Officer who 
is assisted by two Research Officers and four Investigators and 
other necessary ministerial staff. 

The Backward Classes are classified into three main categories Backward 
viz.^ (1) the scheduled castes or harijariiS, (2) the scheduled Classes, 
tribes or adivasis and (3) the other backward classes who are 
socially and educationally backward. The communities coming 
under the first two categories are notified by the Government of 
India under the orders of the President. The Communities 
coming under the category, Other Backward Classes include; — 

(a) NaV’Buddhas i.e., Scheduled Castes converted to 
Buddhism. 

(b) Tribals residing outside the Scheduled and specified 
areas of Vidarbha. 

(c) Nomadic Tribes and 

(d) Vimukta Jatis i.e., Denotified Communities. 


A number of privileges have been granted to Backward Classes 
by the constitution of India and special grants are also being 
paid every year by Government of India, for amelioration of 
Backward Classes. Besides normal concessions made available 
to Backward Classes from time to time, special Schemes have 
been framed for Backward Classes by the State Government 
under the Five Year Plans and these are being implemented 
vigorously. 


The disabilities of Backward Classes are three-fold, educa¬ 
tional, economic and social. The Government have, therefore, 
launched a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating 
these disabilities within the shortest possible time. 

Educational uplift .—This is achieved by instituting a large 
number of scholarships, universal concessions of free student¬ 
ships and payment of examination fees. Provision for hostel 
facilities. Special Ashram Schools for Scheduled Tribes, 


Various 
measures of 
uplift of 
Backward 
Classes. 
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Vimochit Jatis 'and Nomadic Tribes and Sanskar Kendras and 
Baiwadis for Scheduled castes, Vimochit Jatis and Nomadic 
Tribes is made with a view to spread education amongst the 
Backward Classe.s. 

Economic Rehabilitation .—This is mainly effected by 
i(i) grant of cultivable waste lands and assistance for develop¬ 
ment of land, bunding, supply of plough bullocks, imple¬ 
ments, seeds, etc. i.e., for rehabilitating Backward Classes in 
agriculture, (ii) establishing training centres for imparting 
training in hereditary crafts and providing financial help for 
their rehabilitation in various cottage industries, (iii) im¬ 
bibing co-operative spirit among them and i(iv) reserving certain 
percentage of vacancies for Backward Classes in services 
under State Government and Local Bodies and under Semi 
Government Organisation.s. 

Social Welfare .—The activity under this head is designed 
to remove the stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled 
castes and to bring them to the level of the general population 
without destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation 
of Ex-Criminal Tribes and Nomadic Tribes in gainful and 
stable avocations. Legislation as well as propaganda through 
the medium of voluntary agencies arc the means used to 
achieve this objective. A mention may be made of the un- 
touchabiiity Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Government of 
India to prohibit observance of untouchability in any form 
in this connection. 

Financial assistance is made available by the Central Govern¬ 
ment to the .extent of 100 per cent of the expenditure incurred 
under Centrally Spon-sored Programme and 75 per cent and 
50 per cent of the expenditure incurred on educational and 
other than educational schemes respectively under the State Five 
Year Plan. The Illrd Five Year Plan of the Maharashtra StatJe 
provided a sum of Rs. 5.81 crores for the Welfare of Backward 
Classes, Under the Centrally Sponsored programme an outlay 
of Rs. 306.40 lakhs has been provided for Maharashtra State. 
Under this programme Scholarships are being awarded to 
Backward Class students studying for post S.S.C. courses, 
41 Tribal Development Blocks are being opened. Forest Labour¬ 
ers Co-operative Societies arc being assisted. Tribal Research 
Unit is being maintained, assistance is being sanctioned for 
construction of hou.ses for sweepers and scavengers and purchase 
of wheel barrows and hand-carts for the removal of night soil. 
The entire programme for the Welfare of Vimukta Jatis is also 
being financed under the Centrally Sponsored Programme. 

The District Social Welfare office was started in Chandrapur 
District with one District Welfare Officer as the Head of the 
office. He was assisted by Social Welfare Inspectors. He was 
entrusted with organisation and establishment of grampancha- 
yats in the villages, organisation of literacy drive and spreading 
social education through social education classes literature and 
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audio-visual equipment, Inspection and grant-in-aid to social CHAPTER 17 
welfare institutions and voluntary agenc'es doing social work 
and all the activities connected with the Social Welfare includ¬ 
ing the removal of untouchability. 

As a result of the reorganisation of States in 1956, the District 
Social Welfare Officer was designated as Social Welfare Officer 
and continued to be assisted by Social Welfare Inspectors. The 
work connected with panchayatg and social education was trans¬ 
ferred to Local Self-Government and Education Department at 
District level and now the Social Welfare Officer is entrusted 
with work relating to the Social Welfare Department. 
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All the schemes undertaken by the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment are implemented by the Social Welfare Officer in the dis¬ 
trict and it is a part of his duties to see that the fullest benefit 
of all these schemes is received by the members of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. He is also expected to see that the 
backward classes derive the maximum of the conccss'ons sanc¬ 
tioned by Government in the field of education, health, housing, 
agriculture and allied professions, etc. The Social Welfare 
Officer in the district works directly under the control of the 
Collector of district. 

In accordance with the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, the work pertaining to Welfare of Backward Classes, 
has been entrusted to the Standing Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer, of the Zilla 
Parishad is the Secretary of ithis Committee and the Social Wel¬ 
fare Officer, acts as the Joint Secretary. The President of the 
Zilla Parishad acts as the Chairman of Standing Committee. 
Of the total population of 12,38,070 of Chandrapur district, 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and Navbudhists account for 
42,643, 1,83,431 and 1,47,871 persons respectively as per the 1961 
census. The population of Vimukta Jatis and Nomadic Tribes 
is estimated to he 7,220 and 7,500 respectively. Under sub¬ 
paragraph (i) of paragraph 6 of the Fifth Schedule of the'Consti¬ 
tution of India the President has declared parts of Gadhehiroli, 
Sironcha and Rajura talukas of Chandrapur District as Sche¬ 
duled Areas. The total population of Scheduled Tribes in these 
talukas is 1,16,851 as against total population of 1,76,938 having 
an area of 1,812.6 square miles. 


The Social Welfare Officer, has been delegated powers to dis- Education, 
tribute scholarships, tuition and examination fees to Backward 
Class students through rc.spective institutions. Grants-in-aid to 
Bahvadis, Sanskar Kendras and Hostels is sanctioned by the 
Chief Executive Officer. Questions relating to recognition of 
new hostels, Balwadis and Sanskar Kendras and increase in 
strength of Backward Class Hostels are decided by the Standing 
Committee and final approval of the Chief Executive Officer is 
obtained. The expenditure incurred during the years 1963-64‘ 
and 1964-65 on major educational Schemes of all Backward 
Classes is given below. 
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Expenditure incurred during 1963-64 and 1964-65 


(1) 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Scholarships, tuition fees and Examination 

2,16,902 

2,98,883 

fees. 



2. Aided Backward Class Hostels 

1,26,986 

1,27,758 

3. Cosmopolitan Hostels .. .. 

20,758 

25,606 

4. Building grants to Hostels .. .. .. 

13,349 

20,000 

5. Balwadis ,. .. .. .. 

3,491 

5,765 

6. Sanskar Kendras .. ,. .. 

1,000 

2,000 

7. Stipends to hostellers . 

62,594 

63,938 


To improve the economic condition of Backward Casses, Govern¬ 
ment have introduced a number of Schemes such as (1) assis¬ 
tance for propagation of improved agricultural implements; 
(2) Cottage Industries and Professions and (3) Purchase of Milch 
Cattle etc. Financial Assistance is sanctioned on Loan-ciim- 
SubsMy basis. The expenditure incurred on these Schemes in 
Chandrapur District during the years 1963-64 and 1964-65 is 
given below: — 

Expenditure incurred during 1963-64 and 1964-65 



1963-64 

1964-65 


Subsidy 

Loan 

Subsidy 

Loan 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Rs. 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Propagation of improved agri¬ 
cultural implements. 

1,625 

2,500 

3,068 

5,853 

2. Cottage industries and profes¬ 
sions. 

7,083 

10,750 

11,425 

28,650 

3. Milch Cattle. 

23,000 

16,750 

31,670 

29,670 
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Drinking water problem in rural areas is very acute. Gov- CHAP TER 17 
ernment, therefore, spends large amounts every year, looking to other Social 
the needs of Backward Classes in particular, on construction of Services, 

drinking water wells. Social 

° Welfare. 


Similarly housing conditions of Backward Classes are extreme- Housing and 
ly unsatisfactory. Under the Scheme of housing aid a sum of Other 

Rs. 100 is paid in cash or kind to carry out repairs to houses of Schemes. 

Backward Classes. Under individual housing a subsidy of 
Rs. 750 per house is given, the balance being borne out by the 
beneficiary from his own resources. The expend'ture incurred 
on wells, housing and other Schemes during the years 1963-64 
and 1964-65 is given below. 


Expenditure incurred during 1963-64 and 1964-65 


Serial 

No. 


1963-64 

1964-65 

Items 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Particulars 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Particulars 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 

Implements 

Ra. 

2,268 

27 implements 

Rs. 

2,000 

30 implements. 

2 

plough bulloclis I 

5,000 

10 animals 

10,000 

22 animals. 

3 

Seeds ,, 

3,000 

60 persons 

2,000 

70 persons. 

4 

Carts 

3,000 

n Carts 

3,000 

19 Carts. 

5 

6 

Poultry, goats, 
etc. 

Drinking water 
wells. 

800 

48.950 

16 persons 

27 wells 

630 

75,700 

18 persons. 

39 wells. 

7 

Communication 

76,278 

3 bridges on 
culverts. 

8 miles road 

70,000 

N.A. 

8 

Housing, indivi¬ 
dual. 

44,590 

58 houses 

83,820 

112 houses. 

9 

Housing aid 

5,500 

100 persons 

6,639 

151 persons. 

10 

Medical aid 

1,950 

19 persons 

1,150 

20 persona. 


The eastern border of the Etapally Tribal Block is inhabited 
by a sub-tribe of Gonds called Murda Gonds. Nearly 188 
families follow shifting cultivation on the hill slopes of forests 
of Sironcha Tahsil. Under the Scheme ‘ Rehabilitation of 
Tribal families practising shifting cultivation ’ 25 tribal families 
practising shifting cultivation are being rehabilitated every 
year in Bhamragarh range of Sironcha Tahsil of Chandrapur 
District at an annual cost of Rs. 50,000. The progress achieved 
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Health, 


settled 
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Other (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Schemes, 



1959-60 

Bangadi .. ' .. 

12 


Gunden-food 

8 


Laheri . 

5 

1960-61 

Koyar 

13 


Murangal 

12 

1961-62 

Gotapadi 

25 

1962-63 

Poyarkuti 

25 

1963-64 

Gadpatri ., .. ., ., ,, 

15 


Bodange 

10 

1964-65 

Hidoor ., 




h 25 


Babor 

J 


By the end of March, 1965, as many as 150 Tribal families 
practising shifting cultivation have been rehabilitated. 

There are 25 Backward Class hostels and two cosmopolitan 
hostels in Chandrapur district. They are run by voluntar)i 
agencies in order to facilitate the inmates belonging to scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 

Besides, there are three Balwadis, 4 ashram schools and a 
Sanskar Kendra in the district. Also there are 5 Backward class 
housing societies working in the district. 


A list of all these institutions is given below; — 


Serial 

Name of the Hostel 

Place 

No. 



(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

Chokhamela Hostel (Boys) .. .. .. 

Chandrapur. 

2 

Do. (Girls). 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

Warora. 

4 

Do. 

Sindewahi. 

5' 

Do. 

Armori. 
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Serial 

No. 

(J) 

Name of the Hostel 

(2) 

Place 

(3) 

6 

Chokhamela Hostel (Girls) .. .. .. .. 

Nagbhir. 

7 

Do. 

Brahmapuri, 

8 

Dr. Ambedkar Hostel . 

Chandrapur. 

9 

Do. 

Warora. 

10 

Do, 

Brahmapuri. 

II 

Do. 

Nanhori. 

12 

Sarvodaya Chhatralaya . 

Chandrapur. 

13 

Rashtriya Hostel .. .. .. 

Chimur, 

14 

Nehru Hostel.. .. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Chargaon Bk, 

16 

Loksewa B. C. Hostel ., .. ., 

Navargaon, 

17 

Bharat Vastigriha .. .. .. 

Do. 

1 

18 

Dharmarao Hostel ,, ,. .. 

Aheri. 

19 

Karmaveer Hostel .. 

Mul. 

20 

Sarvodaya Navbharat Hostel. 

Antargaon. 

21 

Adiwasi Hostel . 

Chandrapur. 

22 

Jaysewa Chhatralaya. 

BrahmapurL 

23 

Bappa Adiwasi Hostel .. ,. 

Gunjewahi. 

24 

Rani Durgawati Hostel ., .. ,, .. 

Gadhchiroli. 

25 

Janata Hostel for Girls .. 

Cosmopolitan HosttU, 

Chandrapur. 

1 

ECrishak Cosmopolitan Hostel ,, ., ,. 

Kategaon. 

2 

Agricultural School Hostel ,. ,. ,. 

Balwadis, 

Maroda at Mul. 

1 

Vikas Balwadi for Scheduled Castes .. ,. 

Talodhi-Balapur. 

2 

Balwadi in Bhangi Colony for Scheduled Castes .. 

Chandrapur. 

3 

Karmaveer Nomadic Tribes’ Balwadi .. .. 

Sanskar Kendra, 

Do. 

1 

Sarvodaya Mahila Mandals’ Scheduled Castes 
Kendra. 

Ashram Schools. 

Chandrapur. 

1 

Ashram School at Aheri (Wangepalli) . . ., 

Aheri. 

2 

Ashram School at Kamalapur .. .. .. 

Ksunal^ur. 
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Name of the Hostel 

(2) 

Place 

(3) 

„ Serial 

Other Social no. 
Services. 

Social (I) 

Welfare. 

Health, 

Housing and ., 

Other ^ 

Ashram School at Elgur .. ., .. 

Elgur. 

Schemes. ^ 

Ashram School at Udera . 

Udera. 

1 

B. C. Co-operative Housing Societies. 

Jawahar B. C. Housing Society .. .. 

Dongargaon, Sawangi. 

2 

Siddhartha Housing Society .. 

Pimpalgaon 

3 

Pranhita Housing Society .. . 

Sironcha. 

4 

Rannagar Housing Society. 

Rampur-Armori. 

5 

B. C. Housing Society . 

Pimparda (R a j u ri 


tahsil). 


Administration of Managed Estates 

Managed The Court of Wards Act was originally intended to protect 
Estates. interest of old families having large estates. The superjn- 

Administration. tendence of estates thereafter was assumed only for the benefit 
of minors, lunatics, aged and infirm widows and members of 
scheduled tribes, who were declared by the State Government to 
be incapable of managing their property. 

In order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the 
constitution, the Court of Wards Act, 1899 was amended in 
August, 1952. 

The limit of landed property in respect of which the Court of 
Wards may assume superintendence has been proposed to be 
land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 in the 
aggregate and the gross income from which land is not less than 
Rs. 25,000 per annum. 

In Chandrapur district, the Collector of Chandrapur as the 
Court of Wards, manages the estate taken over under the Court 
of Wards Act. A Deputy Collector acts as Office’r-in-Charge, 
Court of Wards, in addition to his own duties and supervises 
the work in that connection. There is no estate under the 
Chandrapur Court of Wards. 

Charity Commissioner 

Charity Prior to 1950, The Religious and Charitable Trusts in 
Commissioner, State were governed under various enactments, Central 

Bombay Public well as Provincial based on religion. In 1950, a com- 

Trusts ct. pQgjjg legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act, (XXI.X 
of 1950) was passed, which can be made applicable to all public 
trusts without distinction of religion. This Act defines “ public 
trust ” as “ an express or constructive trust for either a public 
A.I7S—.46-B 
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religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, a CHAPTER 17. 
math, a zvakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable endow- otheTsTclal 
ment and a society formed either for a religious or charitable Services, 
purpose or for both and registered under the Societies Registra- Charity 
tion Act, (XXI of I860)” Commissioner. 

Bombay Public 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any Trusts Act. 

public trust or class of public trusts and on such appl'cation the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 
of trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following 
classes of public trusts in the Old Bombay State with efEect from 
January 21, 1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha Regions 
with effect from February 1, 1961: — 

1. Temples; 

2. Maths : 

3. Wakfs; 

4. public trusts other than (I), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or com¬ 
munities or any section or sections thereof; 

5. societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 
poses or for both registered under the Societies Registration 
Act, I860; 

6. Dharmadas, i.e., any amount which, according to the 
custom or usage or any business or trade or agreement bet¬ 
ween the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to 
any party to the transaction or collected under whatever name 
as being intended to be used for a charitable or religious pur¬ 
pose and 

7. all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a 
public, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 
1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. An Assistant Charity Commissioner has 
been appointed for Nagpur Region with jurisdiction over the 
districts of Nagpur, Chandrapur, Wardha and Bhandara. The 
Assistant Charitv Commissioner is directly responsible to the 
Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public trust to Duties of 

which the Act has been applied to make an application for the Trustees, 

registration of the trust with'n three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act 
which include (a) the approximate value of movable and im¬ 
movable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property and (c) the amount of 
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average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, 
however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are govern¬ 
ed under special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed to 
be registered under this Act. 

A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts 
Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution 
does not form part of the general revenues of the State. Public 
Trusts, exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propa¬ 
gation of secular education or medical relief, veterinary treat¬ 
ment of animals and public trusts having gross annual income 
of Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from the payment of contribu¬ 
tion. Deductions from the gross annual income for computing 
contribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the 
advancement and propagation of secular education, medical 
relief, veterinary treatment of animals, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or 
sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, 
etc. The contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the 
case of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law and regu¬ 
larly, whether an inventory has been maintained of the mov¬ 
ables of the public trust, whether any property or funds of the 
trust have been applied on an object or purpose not authorised 
by the trust, whether the funds of the Trust have been invested 
or immovable property alienated contrary to the provisions of 
the Act, etc. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or 
misapplication or misconduct resulting in a loss to the 
trust, he has to report to the Charity Commissioner, who after 
due inquiry, determines the loss, if any, caused to the trust apd 
surcharges the amount on the person found responsible for it. 
No. sale, mortgage, exchange or of any immovable pro¬ 
perty and no lease for a period exceeding ten years in the case 
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of agricultural land and three years in the case of non-agricul- 
tural land or building belonging to the public trust is valid 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. 
The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of im¬ 
movable property on certain conditions. For making an invest¬ 
ment in any other form, the permission of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious pur¬ 
pose if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created an application can 
be made to the District Court or City Ciyil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or 
income of the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a 
direction is required to recover the possession of such property, 
or a direction is required for the administration of any public 
trust two or more persons having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the District Court or the 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent,' an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal consti¬ 
tuted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). 
The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on his own 
motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appoint¬ 
ed as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of 
a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. 
The Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity 
Commissioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case 
when the Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee he 
may levy administrative charges on these trusts, as prescribed 
in the Rules framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard¬ 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct 
of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the 
aid of assessors not less than three and not more than five in 
number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, 
from the religious denomination of the public trust to which 
the inquiry relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be 
dispensed within inquiries where there is no contest. A list of 
assessors has to be prepared and published in the official 
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Charity Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 

SdCharitaWe always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
Endowments. State of Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and 
charitable institutions and endowments which rest in or the 
management of wh'ch vests in the State Government, they are 
to be transferred and vested in the Committees of Management i 
to be appointed by the State Government for each district and 
the endowment within the meaning and for the purposes of the 
Act. The Charity Commissioner is invested with powers to 
inquire into the duties of these Committees to be performed and 
to direct expenses in respect thereof to be paid from the funds 
belonging to the endowments. 

Punishment. Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish¬ 
able with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity Corn- 
miss'oner is the sole authority for launching prosecutions in the 
case of such contraventions. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the 
public Trusts in Chandrapur district registered with the Public 
Trusts Registration Office, Nagpur Region, Nagpur, till 31st 
December 1966. 


Public Trust in Chandrapur District as on 31 st 
December 1966. 


Category of Trusts 

Total 

No. 

Value of Property 
(in Rs.) 

Annual 

Income 

Annual 

Expenditure 

Moveable 

Immoveable 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hindus 

164 

1,82,353-25 

9,78,357-00 

71,852-00 

57,548-00 

Muslims ,, 

28 

11,671-00 

1,58,550-00 

15,762-00 

14,206-00 

Cosmopolitan 

63 

49,254-00 

62,750-00 

41,078-00 

29,068-00 

Registered under 
Societies Regi¬ 
stration Act. 

102 

25,43,219-00 

26,60,425-00 

15,06,319-00 

15,51,408-00 


•There were no Public Trusts of Parsees and Christians. 



CHAPTER 18 —PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

Industrial revolution in the last century saw unprece- CHAPTER 18. 
DENTED CHANGES in the social and economic structure of our 
country, unknown to history. The result was the emergence of “ ® 

a new society with social and economic virtues and vices, with Voluntary 

new outlook towards humanity based on the idea of fraternity, 
with innumerable problems complicated to their extremity, tlons. 
such as unemployment, low standard of living, epidemics. Introduction. 
squalor, etc. Besides these general problems present almost in 
all the nations of the world, some problems peculiar to our 
country such as illiteracy, backwardness, and poverty have 
aggravated the complexity of the situation. 

Our Government being wedded to the idea of Welfare State, 
has been making all out efforts to put an end to the social 
stigmas. However, even with its enormous power, but with 
limited resources and to the best of its ability, the Government 
finds it increasingly difficult to fulfil this stupendous task. Its 
efforts in this direction seem to be insufficient for want of funds 
and reasonably adequate institutional manpower. 

Enlightened and generous men in the society with foresight 
and resources who have good of the people at their heart have 
risen to the occasion to lessen the sufferings of their fellow 
countrymen. By forming organizations, they have undertaken 
a somewhat difficult task of rendering useful services to the 
poor and the downtrodden. They sacrifice a bit of their money, 
time and energy for the upliftment of their kith and kins. 

Chandrapur district, inhabited by many backward commu¬ 
nities and tribes is also an economically backward track, and 
needs the services of voluntary social service organizations. It 
is heartening to note that such organizations did exist in the 
district in the past though few in number. After Independence 
the number of social organizations, doing voluntarily com¬ 
mendable Service to the people in the field of education, health, 
welfare and cultural activities, have sprung up. Government is 
also granting liberal financial aid to such social agencies. These 
institutions thus help the moral and material development of 
the people. In this connection the role of the press is laudable 
and positive. 

The Voluntary Social Service Organization in an area like a Public Life. 
district reflects the nature of public life, and the state of social 
progress. Public life, in turn reflects the level of political 
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Puwi^lfe munity of people. 

and . .-11 1 

Voluntary Freedom movement was s.tarted vigorously in Chandrapur 

^ district as elsewhere in the whole of India. One political con- 

tionsT' ference was also held at Chandrapur in 1908 which was attend- 
Public Life, ed hy national leaders like Lokmanya Tilak, Dadasaheb 
Khaparde, Dr. Munje, K. P. Khadilkar and others. The district 
witnessed many freedom struggles of which the Chimur Inci¬ 
dent deserves a mention here. The political lift of the district 
was enriched hy persons like Balwantrao alias Bahasaheb Desh- 
mukh, M. S. Kannamwar who later on became the Chief 
Minister of the Maharashtra State as well as Shri B. Ram- 
krishna Rao and Raje Vishweshwar Rao of Ahiri. 

Press is a powerful instrument of educating the masses. In a 
democratic country like ours, the importance of press is beyond 
any doubt. For, it is upon the press that the responsibility of 
forming and guiding the public opinion devolves. It is again 
the press- that creates and develops political consciousness among 

the people and keeps them abreast of all the happenings in the 

country and abroad as well. The press is a media through which 

the wishes and sentiments of the people are conveyed to the 

Government and the Government action is reflected back to 
them. 

Besides the newspapers and periodicals published outside but 
which are in common circulation in the distrist the following 
are the newspapers published in Chandrapur district: — 

(1) Athavadyachi Pukar. 

(2) Bharat Vijayi. 

(3) Chandrapur Darshan. 

(4) Gondawana. 

(5) Vividha Bharati. 

(6) Chandrapur Nagarpalika Vritta. 

(7) Chandrapur Parishad. 

Voluntary In what follows is a description of some of the voluntary 
Organisations, social service organizations in Chandrapur district. 

Rani This is one of the numerous institutions which has devoted 

Bajkiwar itself to the cause of eradicating social evils such as illiteracy, 
Cha'ndrapurf’ untouchability etc., and to make the women conscious of their 
status, their rights and the duties that go along with them in a 
democratic set up. The task it has undertaken, though not 
impossible, is difficult enough in view of the backwardness of 
the district in practically every sphere, and a high percentage 
of tribal population. 

Rani Raj kuwar Bhagini Samaj was established in 1935 and is 
the oldest institution of its kind in the district. For the 
cultural, and moral development of women and children which 
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is the first step towards the achievement of the goal, the institu¬ 
tion has started, since then, a number of sister institutions, such 
as Balwadis, Mahila Mandals, tailoring classes and a class for 
handicrafts training through which it imparts scientific train¬ 
ing. 

It has started five social welfare centres, Balwadis and mater¬ 
nity homes at Rajoli, Desaiganj, Bodi, Korgaon and Matheli. 

It also conducts adult education classes. As many as 200 boys 
and 100 women were taking education in Balwadis and adult 
education classes, respectively, conducted by this institution in 
the year 1965. 

The Samaj conducted condensed courses from 1961 to 1964 
for the upliftment of women. It imparted training in nursing, 
and also gave such training and education to women as to make 
them eligible for the matriculation examination. Many of the 
women took advantage of it and some of them were employed 
in government service. 

The Samaj received government recognition in 1953. It has 
its own building and playground. Recently it has started a 
primary school at Chandrapur. It received grant from govern¬ 
ment as well as from local bodies to the tune of Rs. 9,060 in 
1964^-65. 

The Society was established in 1945, at Chandrapur with the 
object of running institutions for the education of women and 
to undertake and facilitate research in all branches of know¬ 
ledge. Accordingly, the society has started one girl’s high 
school at Chandrapur. 

The high school has its own building and other necessary 
amenities. Practicals in music and home science are held in a 
newly opened science department. The total income of the 
school was Rs. 47,074 in 1964-65. The expenditure also was of 
the same order. 

The Mandal was established in 1956, at Chandrapur. The 
object of the Mandal is to impart moral, physical, social, and 
cultural education to boys and girls irrespective of their caste, 
creed, and religion. It also purports to help the spread of edu¬ 
cation and to help the poor and promising students. For the 
realization of these objectives, the mandal has decided to run 
schools and colleges, libraries and institutions of similar type. 
As a step in that direction, the Mandal has already started one 
high school styled as Nehru High School, at Chandrapur. 

The management of the Mandal and the school is looked 
after by an executive committee consisting of 12 members. 
However, the day-to-day affairs of the school are managed by 
the headmaster of the school. 

Recently, the Mandal started one Institute of Commerce at 
Chandrapur. The Institute of Commerce confers Diploma in 
commerce on students who successfully complete one year’s 
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course in the institute after their matriculation. The Mandal 
is also running a Night High School. The Mandal has already 
applied for sanction for starting a printing school and a College 
at Chandrapur. 

The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal were of 
the order of Rs. 37,143.34 and Rs. 37,273.72, respectively. 

The Boarding was established in 1930 at Chandrapur with 
the object of making boarding facilities available to the back¬ 
ward class students from Chandrapur district. The institution 
also strives for the educational upliftment of students from the 
vulnerable sections of the rural masses. The generous 
donation from Dagduji Sant, a distinguished person from 
Warora tahsil and a donation of a house by Rangari Sant 
enabled the functioning of the hostel. The Government also 
donated some land where the institution has constructed two 
buildings. 

The institution is registered under the Public Trusts Act of 
Bombay, 1950. The management of the boarding is looked 
after by an executive body consisting of seven members with 
the president as its head. The president is assisted by a secre¬ 
tary and a treasurer. 

The In.stitution was managing five institutions which were 
situated at different places in the district. Two of the institu¬ 
tions were at Chandrapur and one each at Warora, Sindevahi 
and Nagbhir. 

The Chokhamela Vidhyarthi Boarding claims to be the first 
institution to provide boarding facilities to girl students in the 
district. In 1966 as many as 125 boys and 30 girls were given 
admission to the boarding. 

The total amount of grants received by the institution in 
1965-66 was Rs. 21,785. The income and expenditure of all its 
branches amounted to Rs, 49,093.07 and Rs. 47,392.28 respec¬ 
tively, during the same year. 

This institution, the biggest organization rendering voluntary 
social service to the people of Chandrapur district, was establish¬ 
ed in 1958, at Aheri. The object of the in.stitution is to extend 
educational facilities in tribal areas. The Mandal aims at 
achiev'ng social, cultural and educational development among 
tribals through the establishment of schools, libraries and 
similar institutions. Besides, it also provides medical aid with 
the help of its own medical unit and mobile hospital. Raje 
Vishweshwararao of Aheri inspired the establishment of the 
Mandal. The Mandal was named after late Dharmrao, a noble 
ruler of Ahiri. This was perhaps the first attempt to bring 
about an all-round development of tribal people through orga¬ 
nized efforts. 
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Raje Vishweshwararao and Queen Rajkuwar have donated 
34 acres and 31 acres of land respectively, to the institution and 
financially helped it to the tune of Rs. 70,000 till 1966. 

The Mandal consists of the general body and the governing 
body. The governing body is constituted of a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary and members, while the donors, subs¬ 
cribers and fellows comprise the general body. The general 
affairs of the Mandal are managed by the governing body while 
the day-to-day management is looked after by the Secretary, 
The governing body meets thrice whereas the general body 
meets once in every financial year. 

The Mandal provides a net-work of other Voluntary Social 
Service Organizations scattered all over Chandrapur district, 
especially in the tribal areas. The following are the names of 
the institutions started by the Mandal. 
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Name of the Institution 

Year of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Strength 

Students 

Teachers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Dharmrao Krishi Vidhyalaya, Aheri 

1958 

255 

II 

2. Dharmrao Vidhyalaya, Sironcha ,. 

1959 

100 

4 

3. Dharmrao Ashram Shala, Yelgur .. 

1960 

120 

4 

4- Dharmrao Prathamik Shala, Chodampalli .. 

1959 

60 

2 

5. Dharmrao Prathamik Shala, Gabhani 

1959 

60 

2 

6. Rani Rajkuwarbai Kanya Shala, Aheri ,. 

1960 

80 

2 

7. Dharmrao Ashram Shala, Ukheda .. 

1962 

110 

3 

8. Dharmrao Magas Vastigriha, Aheri 

1958 

80 

1 

9. Dharmrao Adiwasi Hostel, Katola .. 

1959 

40 

1 

10. Rani Rajkuwarbai Ayurvedic Davakhana, 
Aheri. 

1959 

40 

patients 
daily on 
an average 



All these institutions are registered and recognized by the 
government. Besides educational activities, the Mandal also 
encourages sports of all kinds, Indian as well as foreign. 


The Dharmrao Shikshan Mandal had assets valued at 
Rs. 56,590.63 in 1965-66. During the same year, the income and 
expenditure of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 83,869.24 and 
Rs. 81,590.63 respectively. The financial position of the Mandal 
was reported to be sound. 

Though established in 1931, the society was registered in Education 

1935. The object of the society is to start schools, colleges. Society, 

libraries, hostels and similar institutions for the spread of edu- Chandrapur, 
cation. The society also aims to co-operate with other institu¬ 
tions devoted to the cause of educational development in the 
district. 
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Society, 
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Gandhi 
Shikshan 
Seva Samiti, 
Chimur. 


Vanita Vikas 
Mandal, 
Naigaon Bk. 


The 

Chandrapur 
District 
Mana Samaj 
Shikshan 
Sahayyak 
Mandal, 
Chandrapur. 


Shikshan 

Prasarak 

Mandal, 

Mul. 


The New English Higher Secondary School of the Society 
was started in 1931. The school is supposed to be the biggest in 
Chandrapur district. The school possesses a very spacious two 
storied building valued, approximately at Rs. 3 lakhs. With a 
magiyficent playground, it is situated in the heart of the town. 
The school has an enviable record in the field of games and 
sports. The school has immensely contributed to the cause of 
secondary education in the District. Since 1962, it started a 
course in technical training in the higher secondary classes. 

The annual income of the high school was Rs. 1,29,248.72 and 
the expenditure Rs. 1,15,181.12 in 1964-65. 

The institution was established in 1953, with development of 
educational facilities as its objectives mainly in regard to the 
downtrodden and handicapped. At present the Samiti is 
running a National School and a National Hostel at Chimur. 

In 1965-66, the income and expenditure of the Samiti amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 6,221.91 and Rs. 6,214.74, respectively. 

The Mandal was founded in 1962, at Naigaon Bk. It’s chief 
object is to strive for the intellectual, moral and educational 
development of children and women. The affairs of the Mandal 
are looked after by an executive body consisting of 14 members. 

The Mandal conducts a Balwadi and an adult education class. 
Since its inception it provided educational facilities to 100 
children and literated 90 women up to the end of 1966. 

The income and CMenditure of the Mandal during the year 
1965-66 amounted to Rs. 1,400 and Rs. 2,744, respectively. 

The Mandal was established in 1963 at Chandrapur with the 
object of achieving the social, political and economic develop¬ 
ment of Mana people. It al-so aims at rendering all possible 
help to the students from that community by conducting 
boardings, distributing books and rendering financial help. 

The Mandal had 1,296 members on its roll in 1965-66. Each 
male member subscribes Re. 1 every year and female member 
50 paise to the Mandal. Donations from members as also from 
others are accepted. The affairs of the Mandal are looked after 
by an executive committee of 11 members consisting of a Presi¬ 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Deputy Secretary, a Trea¬ 
surer and 6 members. 

In the year 1966 the income of the Mandal amounted tc 
Rs. 1,371.45, whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs, 674.05. Ir 
1966, the Mandal started one boy’s hostel at Chandrapur where 
22 boys were accommodated initially. 

The Mandal was established in 1953 mainly with the object 
of spreading education among the masses and at the same time 
to bring about their cultural and social development. The 
Mandal aims to realise these objectives through its varied anc 
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manifold programme. Its programme of social education con¬ 
sists of arranging public meetings and explain to the public the 
importance of prohibition, observance of Vanmahotsva and 
Swachhata Mohim. 

The Mandal runs the following institutions in the district: — 
(1) Panchayat Training Centre, Mul. 
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(2) Navbharat Vidyaliaya, Mul. 
i(3) Navbharat Vidyalaya, Rajoli. 


Shikshan 

Prasarak 

Mandal, 

Mul. 


(4) Navbharat Vidyalaya, Vyahad. 


(5) Navbharat Primary School, Mul. 


(6) , Navbharat Vidyalaya, Antargaon. 

(7) Karmveer Kannamwar Hostel, Mul. 


i(8) Suryodaya Navbharat Hostel, Antargaon. 

(9) Navbharat Hostel, Rajoli. 

(10) Navbharat Sangeet Mandal, Mul. 

The district of Chandrapur has a large number of Adivasis Adjvasi 
who till recently were practically cut off from the civilized BSmapuri! 
world. It was felt necessary to bring them within the fold of 
civilized existence and government and private efforts were 
diverted towards the realization of this objective. 

One of such institutions is the Adiwasi Seva Sangh which has 
exclusively devoted itself to the task of uplifting the tribals. 

The Sangh was established in 1960 mainly with the object of 
extending facUities to Adiwasi students engaged in taking 
education at different stages. These facilities included lodging, 
boarding as also financial help. 


The management of the Sangh is entrusted to a body of ten 
members including the Chairman and the vice-Chairman. The 
Sangh had an income of Rs. 12,964.65 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 12,983.79 in the year 1966.67. It received grant-in-aid from 
the Government as also assistance from private individuals in 
the form of donations. 


The Sanstha was established in 1964 with a membership of 
21. It has an executive body with the Chairman as its head. 

The Sanstha was established with a view: — 


Panchsheel 

Shikshan 

Sanstha, 

Rajura. 


(1) To render help to persons belonging to scheduled castes, 

(2) To help the tribals in their mental and cultural develop¬ 
ment. 
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(3) To build and conduct children welfare centres for 
Adiwasi children, 

(4) To conduct gymnasiums to improve the physique of 
Adiwasi students, and 

(5) To build hostels for accommodating Adiwasi students. 

The Sanstha received government aid of Rs. 2,800 in 1967. It 
also received donations from the members to the tune of 
Rs. 2,000 in the same year and the contribution of students and 
the guardians amounted to Rs. 1,000. The total expenditure 
incurred was of the order of Rs. 6,150. 



CHAPTER 19—PLACES 


AherI, with the river PraNHITA flowing a Lri'TLE TO ITS CHAPTER 19. 


WEST is a village of 4,608 inhabitants in Sironca tahsil, princi¬ 
pally growing rice, jovar and kulthi. Agriculture is the primary 
occupation of the people and rice their staple food. However, 
a few are also engaged in tembru leaves gathering which are 
used in bidi rolling. Aheri was formerly t^je headquarters of 


Places. 

Aheri. 


Aheri Zaminddti, the largest of the Candrapur Zaminddris. 
Except a large taldv spread over nearly 60 to 70 acres to the west 
of the village, there is nothing of especial note. However, a 
group of three shrines situated in the heart of the village and 


dedicated to Sahkar, Vithoba and Hanuman with that of Sahkar 


in the centre, may passingly be noted. Of these the one dedi¬ 
cated to Vithoba and lying on the left of that of Sahkar, is the 
largest with a fairly spacious rectangular sabhtlmandap and a 
domed sikhar with a spire. All these are simple structures 
claiming no architectural beauty. On Dasard the palanquin of 
Sahkar is taken in procession round the village. The celebra¬ 
tions last for two days and are attended by a large number of 
devotees. About a mile to the west of the village is a Airam 
Said maintained by the Bhdrat Sevak Samdj where orphans are 
fed and educated up to the middle school stage. Aheri has two 
more primary schools and an agricultural high school. There 
are a dispensary with a maternity ward and a family planning 
centre attached to it, a veterinary dispensary, a police station, a 
post office, a branch of the district central co-operative bank 
and a rest house. The village has two rice mills also. A large 
weekly market is held on Saturdays at which corn, groceries and 
cloth are principally sold. 


Amganv, lying 45.40 km. (22 miles) south-east of Mul is a Amgaon. 
village, in Gadhciroli tahsil where there are two temples of Siva 
situated side by side. They are built in the Hemddpanti style.. 

Ankisa is a large and exceptionally fertile village in Sironca Ankisa. 

tahsil lying on the left bank of the GodaSvarl, river, about 
27.35 km. (17 miles) south of Sironca on the road to Duma- 
gudiam in Andhra Trades. The population in 1961 was 3,474 
as against 3,276 in 1951 and consists mainly of Arevars, Kunbis 
and Velmas. The best land is the low lying padda or wandao 
land which receives the silt of the river and grows exceptionally 
fine crops of iovar, chillis and Virginia tobacco. The central 
belt of the village consists of resprde or regadi land from which 
rich crops of wheat are taken. To the north in the vicinity of 
forest lands the soil grows poorer and wherein only small 
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patches of rice and baris are cultivated. In this area are situated 
two moderately good tanks one of which irrigates about 12.14 
hectares {thirty acres) of land, while the other is reserved for 
drinking purposes. Nearly 150 wells supplement the tank irri¬ 
gation. The village is purely agricultural and its only trade is 
in jovar, mug, til and tobacco, large quantities of which are sent 
to Andhra Trades. Ankisa has a primary health centre, an 
allopathic dispensary and a sub-centre of the veterinary dis¬ 
pensary, all conducted by the Zilla Parisad. There is a primary 
school and a high school, the latter of which being recently 
established and conducted privately. A prohibition sanskar 
kendra, to impress upon the people the benefits of prohibition, 
has recently been established. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays. 

Arher-Navarganv is an agriculturally prosperous village in 
Brahmapuii tahsil situated in the plain that lies between 
BrahmapurT and the Waingahga. It is 3.21 km. (two miles) 
from Brahmapurl and about 1.60 km. (one mile) from the river 
bank. The land around yields rich crops of rice and jovar. 
The people are well off and chiefly belong to KunbI and Mahar 
castes. Arher-Navarganv has a high school, a post and a dis¬ 
pensary. Monday is the weekly bazar day. Potable water is 
obtained from wells. A fair is held in honour of Rama in 
Rdmanavaml day and on the occasion the chariot of Raima is 
taken in procession. 

Armorl is a large village in Gadhciroll tahsil lying on the 
road connecting Gadhciroll and Brahmapurl, 24 km. (15 miles) 
distant from the former and 33.79 km. (21 miles) from the 
latter. It is also connected with Mendkl by a good all-weather 
road which further on runs to Talodhi. As per the 1961 Census 
the village population is 8,628, and mainly consists of Kostis, 
KunbTs, Tells and Dhimars. The weekly bazar held on Fridays 
is one of the most important markets in this part of the dis¬ 
trict for, the surrounding villages, the traffic in grain, cloth and 
cattle being particularly heavy. In olden days Armor! used to 
be a great entrepot for the disposal of iron smelted in the east of 
the district, but in recent times it has ceased to be such a centre. 
It is the headquarters of the Wairagad forest range and being 
situated within 12.87 km. (eight miles) of Wairagad, a good 
deal of forest produce is brough here. 3.21 km. (wo miles) 
west flows the Waingangii river and during the rains carries a 
small boat traffic. Among the manufactures of the place figure 
coarse and fine cloth, country carts called dhamnis, and tasar 
weaving and spinning. The village is chiefly noted for dhamnis, 
and the dhamnis of Armorl are well known in this part of the 
district and command a good rharket. A few families of Dhimars 
are engaged in rearing tasar silk worms and some of the 
patterns woven here are of more than usual merit. Armor!, has 
besides primary schools, a high school, a block development 
office, a primary health centre, a post office, a police station and 
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a rest house. Armor! has also a Survey Education Treatment 
Centre whose task is to find out leprosy-affected patients, treat 
them and educate them in respect of the adoption of preventive 
measures. The only extant building of any archaeological 
interest is an old tr^pIe-shrine Saivite temple which Cunningham 
assigns to Rdjd Haracandra Gond, but there was no Gond king 
of that name, and hence it appears likely that he means Hir Sah, 
who during a prosperous reign adorned his kingdom with several 
fine buildings. The conjecture that the temple might have been 
built by Rdjd Haracandra Gond, a KiUeddr of Wairagad, is not 
unlikely. There is a large tank lying north-west of the temple. 
However, the temple lies in a neglected state. Fragments of 
sculptures lie about in its neighbourhood pointing to the exis¬ 
tence of temples at one time or the other. The village once 
belonged to Rdjd Raghuj! Rav of Nagpur. There are wells for 
drinking water but the village suffers from inadequacy of water 
during the latter half of summer. 

Asaralll, with in 1961 a population of 2,913, is a large village 
in Sironca tahsil lying about 30.57 km. (19 miles) to its south 
on the left hank of the GodavarT. Asarall! is in the ma'n an 
agricultural village, and the conditions of cultivation precisely 
resemble those of Ank’sa. But it is remarkable as having for 
long possessed the only open bazar in the upper tahsil. This is 
heM on each Friday and was in the olden days known as 
Marriott market. It attracts visitors and buyers not only from 
the Shonca tahsil but also from Bastar district of Madhya 
Prade^ and parts of Andhra State that border on the tahsil. The 
existence of this bazar has induced a fairly large trading com¬ 
munity to settle in Asaralli, which with the exception of 
Sironca it.self, is the only village in the tahsil which though 
mainly is not purely agricultural. Rajus and KomtTs form quite 
a large community. Before passing the Act, imposing ceiling 
on land hold’ngs, the relations between the S^hukdrs and the 
tenants were most strained in this tahsil. AsarailT has a middle 
school, an ayurvedic dispensary, a post and a police outpost. 
Wells are the sources of drinking water supply. Quite a few 
weUs have been bored for irrigating the land. 

Ballarpur, more properly Ballalpur, and also known as 
Bal’arSah is a rapidly developing municipal town in Candrapur 
tahsil .situated on the Candrapur-Madras railway route of the 
Central Railway, about 16 km. (ten miles) south-east of Candra¬ 
pur. This ancient city, sited on the outer high banks of the 
Wardha river is essentially a colli ery-cwm-timber mart. In 1961 
its population was 20,351. Though lately but an insignificant 
village Bal'arpur was a royal city in ancient times and signs of 
its splendour and glory are still seen scattered in its environ¬ 
ments. To-day, however, Ballarpur is known not so much for 
its ancient glory as for <ts collieries having nearly 2,000 million 
tons of coal deposits and large quantities of fine teak and other 
varieties of timber that are brought here and sold from the 
A-179—47-A 
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CHAPTER 19. surrounding forests. It is perhaps the country’s largest timber 
^aces. mart deriving its supplies from the south and west Candrapur 
Ballarpuh divisions. The government have opened a timber depot here 
and timber is sold on auction. A wide variety of furniture is 
also manufactured by the local carpenters. There are also a 
few saw mills and the rich and inexhaustible forest resources 
have given rise to a paper mill known as Ballar^ah Paper and 
Strawboard Mill. It is counted amongst the largest paper mills 
in India. China clay of a fine variety used in the manufacture 
of tiles and all types of crockery and pipes is also available here 
and in the vicinity in plenty and hence have sprung up the 
Dadabhai Potteries giving employment to a large number of 
people. However, it is the existence of coal deposits so vital for 
industrial development, more than anything else, that has 
enhanced the importance of Ballarpur. A thermal station 
located here, making use of the local coal production, supplies 
power to the district as well as the adjoining districts of 
Vidarbha. The existence of coal deposits was traced in 1871. 
In that year borings were undertaken and after several un¬ 
successful attempts it was concluded that the bulk of the coal¬ 
field lay across the river and work was therefore stopped. In 
1901 it became imperative to find a substitute for the Waroda 
Colliery, which was then approaching exhaustion, and a survey 
undertaken at BallarpOr resulted in the discovery of favourable 
indicat'ons. In 1903 a trial pit was sunk and coal was found at 
a depth of 60.96 metres (200 feet). In 1906 a second pit was 
sunk to a depth of 78.33 metres (257 feet) and the seam of coal 
was found to be 15.24 metres (50 feet) and of better quahty than 
Warexja coal. In 1907 the extension of the 'Wardha-Waro^’a 
branch of the G.I.P. railway, now called Central Railway via 
Candrapur reached Ballarpur. The coll’ery is connected with 
the railway station named Ballariah by a line of about a mile 
long with numerous sidings. Ballarpur is now a prosperous 
m’ning town and the colliery has a great future. As has been 
already stated, the latest estimates put the coal deposits at 
2,000 million tons. Due to the comparatively excellent means 
of transport and communications, both road and rail, Balla'rpur, 
in course of time is bound to be one of the most important 
industrial centres in Candrapur. 


Municipality. 


The municipality was established here in 1949 and its com¬ 
mittee is composed of twelve elected councillors. The president 
who presides over the meetings of the committee, is elected by 
the councillors from among themselves. The mun’cipal jurisdic¬ 
tion extends over an area of 9 km^ (3.5 sq. miles). 


Finance: In 1964-65 the municipal income derived from 
varous sources excepting extra-ordinary and debt heads amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 2,88,551. It comprised municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,43,800; realisations under special acts Rs. 2,422; revenue 
derived from munic'pal property and powers apart from taxa¬ 
tion Rs. 11,471; grants and contributions Rs. 1,28,615 and mis¬ 
cellaneous Rs. 2,243. Income derived from extra-ordinary and 
A-I79—47.B. 
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debt heads was Rs> 18,755. As agamst this, the ^municipality CHAPTER 19. 
had to incur an expenditure of Rs. 2,90,346 on different heads, 
but excluding extra-ordinary and debt heads. The expenditure pj^llarpur 
items were general admin'stration and collection Rs, 69,442; 
public safety Rs. 7,259; public health and convenience 
Rs, 55,526; public instruction Rs. 1,54,293 ; contributions 
Rs. 1,215 and miscellaneous Rs. 2,611. Expenses on account of 
extra-ordinary and debt heads stood at Rs. 24,412. 


Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: A primary health 
centre conducted by the Zdla Parisad and located in the vicinity 
of the municipal office building, meets the medical needs of the 
people. From time to time precautionary measures are also 
taken to check the outbreak of epidemics. It may, however, be 
noted that the town was not visited by any serious epidemic 
attack in recent years. There is also a veterinary dispensary 
conducted by the Zilla Parisad. Drains are all kut'dd ones. A 
few sets of public latrines have been installed in the town. 
Wells, private and municipal, form the source of water supply. 
However, the residential colony that has grown around the 
colliery is provided with piped water by the company at its own 
cost. This colony provides quarters mostly for the workers and 
other employees of the colliery. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory in the town. It 
is implemented by the municipality. Besides the primary 
schools, one high school is also conducted by the municipality. 
There are about three more high schools in BallarpUr which are 
privately managed. The municipality is planning to set up a 
library. Most of the primary school buildings including that of 
the municipal h'gh school are of municipal propriety. 

On Camarghat alone Wardha river and by the side of the 
colliery, the municipality has mainta’ned a cremation ground 
with shed and o'^her necessary facilities. There are four hur'al 
grounds located in different sections which, hov/ever, are main¬ 
tained by the communities concerned. 


Ballarpur in ancient times was a royal city, and in the ruins 
of the fort and its palace, still retains the memor'als of its nast 
ereatness. It is said to have been founded by the Gond King 
Khandkva Bahai Sah (1437-62) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of §er §ah. his father. He was also the founder of the 
Candrapur town. This king was so affl'cted by tumours and 
boils that he was an offence to his wives as well as the court, only 
the wise and the beautiful HiratalnT, his queen remaining faith¬ 
ful to him and bearing him company. She induced him to leave 
Sirpur and erect a fort and a palace on the opoosite bank of the 
river Wardha where in retirement she tended him with care tUl 
his hanpy recovery. An interesting legend is related about the 
miraculous recoverv of the k'ng which had defied every medi¬ 
cine, as also bow Canda came to be founded. It is worth quot¬ 
ing here. The legend tells that one day the king went hunting 
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north-west of Bal'alpur and on becoming thirsty rode up to the 
dry bed of Jharpat, looking for water. He soon found some in 
a hole and after quench'ng his thirst washed his face, hands 
and feet. And that night, for the first time in many years, he 
slept soundly. Next morning Hlratalnl was gladdened to see 
that many of the ulcers had disappeared, for all parts touched 
by the waters of the previous day had become whole. On the 
king’s relating the happening on the previous day she entreated 
h’m to take her there. Accordingly they proceeded to that spot 
and on cilearing gras.s and sand d'scovered five foot-prints of a 
cow in the solid rock each fiUed with water, and the strange 
thing was that, take how much one would, the water would not 
diminish. Thus was discovered the Acalesvar Tirth which had 
been fixed to the spot in the Tuetd Yuga. Hardly had the king 
taken a bath with that water when all the ulcers and tumours 
disappeared. The Royal party encamped near the place that 
night and in the visAns of sleep Acalesvar appeared to the king, 
and spoke comfortingly. On hearing the dream, the queen 
advised the erection of a temple on the spot and the king 
approving of the idea sent h's officers to get skilled artificers for 
the work. He took a great interest in its progress and visited it 
daily. The legend about the founding of the city of Candrapur 
has been quoted under Candrapur town. 

To return to the ma'n story, the fort as well as the settlement 
that grew up around it came to he known after the king as 
Ballalpur or the city of Ballal. Though a new palace came to 
be built at Candrapur during the reign of Khandkya’s successor, 
and the seat of government was transferred there, BallarpQr 
appears to have been a secondary royal residence for several 
centuries. Here in 1751 A.D. Nilkantha Sah, the last of the 
Gond Kings d'ed in imprisonment, and in 1790 the pa'ace was 
repaired by Nana Saheb Bhosle. To-day the fort, with the 
exception of a few walls which still stand erect defying vrind 
and rain for centuries, has fallen into ru'ns. The gateway is 
very picturesque and inside the fort the outlines of the ancient 
palace can be traced with ease. Within the palace are two 
tunnels w’th entrances a few feet apart which branching off in 
opposite directions, lead each to a set of three underground 
chambers, one of which communicates with the entrance from 
the river or the water gate. When these chambers were explor¬ 
ed in 1865 A.D. some ancient copper coins and rusted iron rings 
were found. There is also a perpendicular shaft the object of 
which has not been ascertained. It is told that one of the 
tunnels communicates with the palace in Candrapur the 
entrance to which is said to be in a well in the courtyard. This 
tunnel has its passage virtually b'oeked at the entrance and now 
no one enters it due to pitchy darkness inside. From the water 
gate a staircase leads up the rampart wall where there are 
spacious stone platforms from where an enchanting view of the 
river can be had. The scene looks all the more beautiful when 
the river is in floods. The foundations of the ancient city can 
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Still be traced for a considerable distance in the surrounding jungle, 
indeed as tar as the ruined palace on the tank band. Remains of 
old stone buildings are also round as far as Junona. North of the 
town is a large and elaborately constructed tank, which probably 
owing to the caving in of us under channels does not retain 
water. On an islet in the Wardha is Rama twtha, an exceeding¬ 
ly curious rock temple, which during several months of the 
year remains fathoms under water. In 1866 it was thoroughly 
cleaned and explored. In Sasti, a village in Rajura tahsil on the 
opposite bank of the Wardha are three caves cut in the rock, 
each of which contains a Siva iinga. A leaden image of Kesav- 
nath plated with gold formerly stood in a small house under a 
neem tree in front of the palace. In 1818 during the Wars of 
the British with Appa Saheb this idol was stolen. Four years 
later a Kamuvisdnr by name Pungpatel More presented a stone 
image in place of the stolen metal one, and Mr. Crawford who 
was superintendent sanctioned an allowance for the temple. 
East of the village by the side of the Sironca-AUapalll road, 
amidst overgrown jungles, lies the temple tomb of Khandkya 
Ballal Sah m a neglected state. It is locally called the temple 
of Kharji and some ignorant fortune-seeker has removed the 
gravestones in the hope of striking buried wealth and left the 
hollow open. In front of it, at his feet, as is meet, is the tomb 
enclosing the ashes of his wife, the loving and the faithful 
Hiratalni, noblest and wisest of the queens of Candrapur. Near 
her lowly and unpretentious tomb is a stone on wb'ch are carv 
ed the representations of 84 feet arranged in pairs. These are 
said to be commemorating the 42 other wives of Khandkya, 
who made amends to their neglect of him in life, by performing 
sati at his death. Behind the monument is an unnamed tomb 
said to be that of a 44th wife. The tomb of Hiratalni is falling 
fast into ru ns. Some plants have already taken roots and ail 
these remains may disappear altogether before long. Alongside 
the tomb of Khandkya Ballal Saih is a plain platform without 
a superstructure or ornamentation. It is said to be the tomb of 
the unfortunate Nilkanth Sah, the last of the Gond Kings who 
ruled Canda. Thus here s de by side in death, in one of the 
strangest ironies of history, lie the noble founder of Candrapur 
and his degenerate and dishonoured descendant from whose 
unworthy grasp the sceptre of the Gond Kings slipped. 

Ballarpur has a police station and a post and telegraph office, 
Sunday is the weekly bazar day where cattle are also sold. 

Bhadravati or Bhandak is a large and flourishing village in 
Waroda tahsil of Candrapur district lying some 25.74 km. 
(16 miles) north-west of Candrapur and 16 km. south-east of 
Waro^S', on the Candrapur-Waroda-Nagpur road. Its ancient 
name was Bhadravati which was later changed to Bhandak by 
which name it continued to be known until 1940 in which year 
its original name was restored. It was done at the request of the 
Jain community of Candrapur whose place of worship Bhadra¬ 
vati has now become. In fact Bhadravati to-day is better known 
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CHAPTER 19 . to the general public as a place of Jain religious importance than 

- for its Historical importance or for that matter its archaeological 

Places. remains. i hough tne name of- the village itself has , ueen 
Bhadrawati. changed, the railway station ly-ng about i>.2i km. (two milesj 
nortli of the main settlement continues to retain the name 
Bhandak. 

It occupies the top of a low broad plateau of rock thickly 
covered with soil. The population in 1961 was 5,492. The 
village is long and straggling extending over one and a half 
kilometres in length and now contains only 1,219 households, 
but in former days must have been a large and prosperous place 
extend ng about three and a quarter kilometres from nortn to 
south and over one and a half kilometres from east to west. It 
is one of the oldest settlements in the district and is closely 
connected with some of the mythological stories told in Makd- 
bhdrata. Numerous antiquar.an remains of the times of 
Buddhism and Jainism found here throw much light on the 
spread of these faiths among the people. We are told that in 
ancient times Bhadravati was a beautiful city with running 
streams and strewn with lakes and temples; but time has 
reduced it to a village now. It is supposed to be identical with 
the great city of Bhadravati referred to in the Mahdbhdrata 
extending from Bhatala m the north to Jharpat river on the 
south and the scene of battle for the Syamkarna horse which 
was eventually borne away by Bhima, the second Pandav, for 
the performance of Asvamedha sacrifice by Dharmaraja, the 
king. The story told is that Bhadravati was the capital of the 
King Yauvana^va, who owned a horse by name Syamkarna. 
Bhima who came along with Meghavarna and Rsiketu to take away 
the horse was asked to desist from doing so upon which a battle 
ensued in which Yauvana^va was defeated and Syamkarna taken 
to Hastinapur (the capital of the Palidvas), the modern Delhi. 
This sacrifice has been described at length in a separate work 
devoted to the subject named Jdimini Asvamedha. 

The architectural remains in and around the village are of 
remote antiquity and great interest. Among the principal ones 
there is the old fort, which is on the west side of the village and 
is partly ruined, only the entrance gate remaining in a fairly 
good condition. Inside are found idols and images of deities, 
Bodhisatvas, Yaksas, flying gandharvas or heavenly choristers, 
some broken, others intact. At a short distance to the south 
of the village is the temple of Bhadranag. It was rebuilt in the 
early 1880’s partly from the materials of the old temple and 
partly with fresh materials. It is in a good condition and its 
entrance is flanked by two lion statues. A small courtyard and 
a dharmasdM, the latter of which was built by Hayagriva Svami 
of Canda, are attached to it. Many old sculptures are built into 
the front wall, and lie loose about the courtyard such as Gana- 
pati, Varaha, Visnu, Laksmi-Narayana, Siva-Parvatl and many 
more. The object of worship is the Naga and there is a belief 
that on the annual fair day, Mahdiivrdtra, a live white snake 
makes its appearance in the temple. In the temple premises 
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were discovered two inscription slabs, one of which was in a very 

curious character and hence undecipherable. In ks environ- - 

ment there jS an old stepped well. On the south of the village Places, 
and adjoining it is a rocK-cut cave now mostly tilled with earth Bhadrawati, 
and ruoble. It is unfinished and consists of a long verandah 
supported outwardly by two heavy, massive octagonal pillais. 

On the back wall are three unfinished cells. A ten-handed Devi 
has been installed in the cell at the north end. About a mile 
and a half to the north-west of the village in the hill of Wijasan 
is a very curiously planned Buddhist Cave. A long gallery is 
driven stra.ght into the hill to a distance of 21.641 metres 
(71 ft.) at the end of which is a shrine containing a colossal 
Buddha in padmdsana on a bench. On the right and left of the 
entrance to this gallery, other galleries one on either s.de are 
driven in at right angles to this hrst one, and each of these has 
a shrine and colossal Buddha in a similar pose. These are now 
ly.ng in a much defaced and disfigured state. Local legend has 
it that the central Buddha is Pandu, that in the right his son 
and in the left his nephew. On the scarped side of the approach 
to the entrances to tnese galleries is a much erased inscription. 

Another belonging to the ninth century has been removed to 
the Nagpur museum. To the east of the village near the main 
road is a lake hy name Dolaral spread over an approximate area 
of 16 to 17 acres. In its centre stands an island which is con¬ 
nected with the mainland by an old bridge constructed of 
massive columns in two rows with great heavy beams spanning 
the tops of these both transversely and longitudinally. Its 
length i,s about 136 ft. and width nearly T 2". From the lake 
were discovered numerous idols of different deities belonging to 
different religious faiths. There are numerous images lying 
about among them a collection of beautiful Jain images, the 
Sesa or serpent god on which Visnu rechnes and a very signi¬ 
ficant image of the skeleton goddess Mahakali lying at the old 
ruined temple of Candika Devi which is represented with three 
heads and six hands. This is a most unusual representation. 

Nearahout this temple lie scattered many broken images which 
once must have been fine pieces of art. On one of its walls there 
is a much erased inscription. 


To-day Bhadravati is known as a centre of Jain pilgrimage on 
account of the imposing and majestic temple of Parsvanatha 
with a dharmasdld attached to it. It is said that before the 
year 1910 the place where the temple stands was a jungle- 
infested area with the temple fragments scattered all over the 
place. One day a missionary padre stumbled across the huge 
Parsvanatha image half buried under ground. The discovery 
was reported and the archaeological department took possession 
of it. Later still one Sri Caturbhujbhai Punjabhai of Sirpur was 
told in a vision to find the idol at Bhadravati and make arrange¬ 
ment for its housing. The idol then was taken possession of 
along with 21 acres of land from the governm£nt and aided by 
the more affluent amongst the Jains the present temple was 
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built. The temple is very well maintained with its floors paved 
With marDle waus paintea with beautitul paint.ngs and entrance 
door-trames plated with silver richiy oinamenied with creeper 
and other delicate patterns. Its main entrance is flanked by 
two huge elephant ngures and the sikhar painted and decorated 
with figure-lined niches and temp e replicas. I'he idhl m 
padmmana posture is about six leet tall and is elegantly adorned 
uy gold ornaments, bine gardens have been laid out and main¬ 
tained around the temple. A trust looks alter the management. 
It is visited by the Jams from all over India. The fairs cele¬ 
brated in honour of PaTsvanatha are largely attended. 

Not far away from the main road is the Gauraia hamlet 
where is a ruined shrine of Ganapati on a hill top. The idol is 
broken and hollow and is believea to have contained gold inside. 
It is also said that it was the one worshipped by f auvanasva 
Kaja. All these remains .speak of the glorious period which 
iShandak or dhadravati once enjoyed. 

However Bhandak has assumed importance all the more 
because of the setting up of an ordnance factory supplying 
munitions to the armed forces of the country. It was begun in 
1963 and completed within a period of three years. it has 
provided a large number of sKillcd and unskilled persons with 
employment. A large number of refugees from hast Pakistan 
have oeen rehabilitated here. The village is surrounded except 
on the west by gardens, tanks, old groves and jungle, 
towards the west the country is bare, but the barrenness is 
redeemed by the picturesque temple crowning the hill of 
Wijasan. 'ihere is a large community of Barais and Dhimars 
here who take a spec al interest in the cultivation of pan (betel- 
leaves) and halad (turmeric). A brisk trade is carried on in 
these commodities. Rice is also grown successfully. An annual 
fair in honour of Bhadranitga Svami is held in Mdgha and lasts 
for about three weeks. This formerly ranked next to the Maha- 
kall fair at Canda, but its commercial importance declined 
owing to the competition pf the fair held at Wun. The 
Bhadravati fair is now largely religious, and is attended by 
nearly 2,000 persons, including the traders who sell provisions 
to the pilgrims. In February 1908 Bhandak became a railway 
sation when Waroda-Canda railway was opened for traffic. 
Bhadravati has a high school, besides the primary schools, a 
post office, a primary health centre and a veterinary dispensary. 
A family planning centre has also been set up. There is also a 
training school imparting training in the craft of pottery. A 
weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. 

Bhatala, with in 1961, 985 inhabitants is a villlage in Waroda 
tahsil lying 16 km. (ten miles) to the north of Waroda! town. It 
is supposed to have formed a part of the ancient Bhadravati 
which later came to be known as Bhandak. On a hill in the 
vicinity of the village are the remains of a very fine antique 
temple, in good preservation. These have been protected under 
the Ancient Monuments Act. The outer walls are severely 
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plain, the only ornamentation being three large images in niches 
around the snrines and one on each side ot the ante-chamber. 
They contain the images of Siva, Parvatl and Karttikeya upon 
h.s peacock. Until lately in the four quarters of the village 
four ancient temples ot Makardhvaja, the warden of the 
boundaries, could be distinguished. There is yet another temple 
in the village into the front walls of which are built many 
images. However, the temple is not of much consequence and 
it is falling into decay for want of maintenance. Bhatala has a 
sub-post oliice and a middle school. Wells and a large tank 
supply drinking water. Saturday is the weekly bazar day. 

Bheigahv, with in 1961, 2,087 inhabitants is an agricultural 
village in Candrapur tahsil lying eight kilometres (hve miles) 
south of Mul. It contains a temple of Mahadeva built in the 
Hemd/dpanti style. The temple to-day is in utter ruins. There 
is a primary school and a post office. Despite the fact that 
the village has three sources of water supply uiz., wells, river 
and a tank, still it runs short of water during the latter half of 
summer. A weekly bazar is held on Fridays. 

BhisI, with a population of 5,365 as per the 1961 Census, is 
largely an agricultural village in Waroda tahsil lying about 
17./O km. (eleven miles) north of Cimur. The village lands are 
well irr. gated and the principal crops are paddy and groundnut. 
There are a few rice and oil mills. Bhisi has a high school 
besides primary schools, a pest office, a police station, and an 
allopathic dispensary catering to the medical needs of the 
people. Drinking water is obtained from the wells, most of which 
go dry during the latter part of summer. Weekly bazar is held 
on Saturdays. Bhisi is an iron ore mining centre. The iron 
contents of the ore are estimated to be 69 per cent. 

Brahmapuri, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
is situated in the extreme north-west of the tahsil and lies about 
123.91 km. (77 miles) from Candrapur to the north-east. In 
1961 it had a population of 8,532. As a centre of administration 
for the tahsil, it is geographically almost as badly placed as 
CandaS is as the headquarters of the whole district, and the 
desirability of shifting the tahsil headquarters had frequently 
been mooted in the past when the means of transport and com¬ 
munications were bad. However, in recent years the rapid 
strides made in the improvement of communications have 
removed its natural disadvantages, and the railway on the 
narrow gauge connecting it with Candal, has placed it within 
easy reach of the most remote villages of the tahsil. By road 
Brahmapuri is linked up to the west with Nagpur via Nagbhid, 
as also with the Mul-Candrapur road via TalodhI. It is also 
connected with Armorl and Gadheiroli southwards, the latter 
place being situated on the Candrapur-Mul-Gadhciroli-Dhanora 
road which terminates at Murumgahv. The village itself is 
pleasantly situated on red gravelly soil, through which the rock 
frequently appears and is a favourite residence for the well-to-do 
people of the neighbourhood. The closeness of th^ rock to the 
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- ’ streets presenting an unusually cican appearance. Tne tahsil 

Places. buildings together w.th the police station house, civil court, 

Brahmapuri. pancayat samiti oflice, maternity home, state bank’s branch, 
electricity ollice, branch of district central co-operative bank and 
the High school stand in a very congested group on the site of 
what one used to be the town tort nut no longer, ‘ a spacious 
square ' as described by Major Lucie Smith from which the whole 
ol the surrounding country is seen ‘ stretched out There is an 
agriculture produce market committee which helps the agricul¬ 
turists to get a fair price for their produce. There are three 
tanks ui'z,, the Kot taiav, the Lcndha and the Barai tanks which 
together irrigate nearly 60.73 hectares (150 acres) of land. The 
embankment of the Kot talav consists of soLd rock. Several of 
the manufactures of the village have acquired a considerable 
celebrity. Its shoes and carts are widely known outside the dis¬ 
trict. Once good cotton fabrics and copper' and brass ware also 
used to be manufactured but the art .seems to have been lost 
due to lack of demand. There are also two bull factories. On 
Fridays a large weekly bazar attended by well over one thousand 
persons is held. Or educational institutions there are live 
primary and middle schools, three high schools and a college. 
There is a combtned post and telegraph office, a telephone 
exchange and a rest nouse. A hamlet, not too distant, known 
as , Peth is attached to the village. There is a cinema theatre 
here. On Caitra Paur-t^imd day a fair known as Ghodd fair is 
held in the village. Brahmapuri, however, suffers from inade¬ 
quacy of drinking water. 

Chamorshi. Camorsi is an important village in Gadheiroli tahsil whose 
name was originally derived by the philologists of the neigh¬ 
bouring village from “ Camar V^asI ” or the abode of the 
Cambhars. ft is settled near the left bank of the Waingahga 
about 1.60 km. (a mile) to the south of the curve which that 
river takes northwards at Markanda, and is 70.81 km. (44 miles) 
east of Canda, and 38.62 km. (24 miles) south of Gadheiroli. 
The village was severely affected by the famine of 1900 in which 
about one fifth of the inhabitants either perished or migrated. 
In 1961 the population was 4,872. About half of the total culti¬ 
vators belong to Sao Tell caste and the stone brushwood fences 
round their houses give the village the air of squalid bucolic 
prosperity that seems associated with the Sao Tells. Being 
situated on a low-lying ground it is converted into a veritable 
quagmire during the monsoons. It is also terribly congested as 
the rice fields lying all around prevent its expansion. The land 
is well irrigated and although there are six tanks and a large 
number of irrigation-wells, the villagers complain that there is 
not enough water for sugarcane plantation. The water of 
Camorsi is excellent and there are a large number of wells 
together with tanks supplying potable water. The Saturday 
bazar held here was very important in the past being attended 
by traders from considerable distances, but the rising fortunes 
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of the Talodhi bazar has diminished its importance. Talodhi is 
a small village 6.43 km. (four miles) distant from Camora and 
owes its r*se to some far-seeing forefather of the hamlet who 
planted a spacious and shady mango grove on the edge of a 
tank, thus placing side by side two indispensable requisites for 
an open bazar viz., cool shade and plenty of water. Though 
Talodhi has succeeded m attracting a large number of traders 
and buyers from CamorS, yet a considerable trade in tobacco 
and groceries is still carried on at CamorS. The tasar silk 
industry of the place is in the hands of Koskatis, but due to lack 
of encouragement it is on the decline. Cotton fabrics, on a 
small scale, are also woven. Camor^i has a primary health 
centre with an attached family planning unit, a post, a police 
station and primary and middle schools. It is also the head¬ 
quarters of a block development centre. The temples of the 
village are important heither architecturally nor from the point 
of View of antiquity. It is recorded that there was a group of 
20 kist'vaens or cromlechs, which disappeared before long. Now 
nothing is seen of the stone circles. The people here believe 
that they would not have a good season until the ruined temple 
of Siva bn the tank band is repaired, but strangely enough, the 
shrine continues to remain in that condition. 

Candapur, with in 1961 a population of 1,100, is a small village 
in Candrapur tahsii lying about eight kilometres (five miles) 
cast of Mul. It has a temple of Mahadev in the Hemadpanti 
style, but it is now in utter ruins. The village has a primary 
school, a post and a medical practitioner. Drinking water is 
obtained from the wells. However, acute scarcity is felt during 
summer. 

Candrapur, the headquarters of the district to which it gives 
its name, is the largest city in the district and is situated 
761 feet above sea level in 19° 57' north latitude and 79° 22' east 
longitude. In 1961 it had a population of 51,484. Tradition 
and legends tell that in Krta Yuga the name of this place was 
Lokapura and its extent much wider than what it is to-day. In 
Dvdpdra Yuga, during the reign of one Rdjd Candrahasa its 
name was changed to Indupur and still later as Candrapur or 
the city of the moon. During the period of the British Raj, 
Candrapur came to be called as Canda for no particular reason 
perhaps because the short form was more convenient and conti¬ 
nued to be so called until 1964 when its name was officially 
changed to Candrapur again. In spite of the restoration of the 
name it is still known to the general public as Canda. Purdnas 
mention the town as having been founded by Krtadhvaja Raja, 
but modern Candrapur has grown out of the foundations laid 
by Khandkya Ballal Sah, the Gond King, about the year 
1450 A.D. The city practically lies in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Era! and the Jharpat rivers and is surrounded 
by a continuous line of battlements over seven miles in length 
which constitutes the most striking example of Gond methods 
of fortification which has come down to the present age. Out- 
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- way line lie the suburbs ot Baoupeth, LdL-peth, Galpetli, Bhivd- 

Places. Hivdpjur and the like. A tew inhabitations nave crossed 

Chandrapur, railway line too. in short the town is gradually spilling 

outside the tort walls. Ihe tort walls have a number ot gates 
and windows and the walls on the western side protect the town 
from the Erai lioods. Viewed from within the city presents a 
pleasing appearance giving the general impression ot space and 
verdure, nowever, tne Jiving quarters within the walls are 
heavily congested. Ihe main road, ruled in mathematically 
straight lines from the Jdlpurd to Pdthdnpurd gate bisects 
the city trom north to south and forms a moderately 
well shaped thoroughfare such as few, it any other, towns in the 
district can boast. Various other well made and drained roads 
link up the various gates, wickets and main lines of traffic with 
each other, but there is no thoroughfare from east to west 
corresponding to the main road. There are some magnificent 
trees in the town which constitute the main charm of Canda. 
This phase of the city and its surroundings are seen at its best 
along the Ballarpur road for a distance of a mile beyond the 
Acale^var gate. Here the road runs through jungles studded 
with countless tamarind trees. The appearance of the city from 
the outside has consistently been de.scribed by observers as 
picturesque in the extreme. Major Lucie Smith described 
Candrapur as follows.; “Dense forest stretches to the north 
and east; on the south rise the blue ranges of the Manikdurg, 
and westward opens a cultivated rolling country with distant 
hills. Set in this picture, sweep the long lines of fortress wall, 
now seen, now lost among great groves of ancient trees; in 
front glitters the broad expanse ot the Riimala tank ; and the 
Jharpat and the Erai gird on either side”. It is difficult to differ 
with most of the details of this picture but the general impres¬ 
sion given is a little too exaggerated. The picturesqueness of 
Canda lies in no coup cP oett of the city as a whole, but in its 
details. The city wall for instance, seen from the north-west 
whence the most comprehensive view of it may be obtained, is 
lost in insignificance amid a vast expanse ot flat and usually 
bare plain to which the extremely distant ranges of the Manik¬ 
durg provide but a poor foil, while by the ordinary approach to 
it along the Waroda road it is not visible at all until the specta¬ 
tor has swung round a bend within a stone’s throw of the 
Jdtpurd gate and then he only sees a small section. The new 
approach by the railway which gives a good view of the Ramala 
tank and the city wall behind it, is more favourable. But while 
it may waive her claim to any particular pretensions to beauty 
when considered from a bird’s-eye point of view, Canda need 
yield to no place in this part of India in the charm of her forests 
which reach up on the east and south to her very gates. 

The Candrapur town occupies a site that is underlain by coal¬ 
bearing rock formations, and a number of collieries dot the sur¬ 
face with their waste mounds along the rims of the town. The 
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most important of the collieres is the Hindusthan Lalpeth 
Colliery situated on the outskirts of Candrapur city and on the 
highway which links Delhi-Madras both by ra l and road. 
Other mines are those at Mahakall and Rayyatvarl. Besides 
coal, Candrapur district as a whole has invaluable and rich 
mineral deposits like iron, limestone, silica, ochres, clay and 
sand. Due to the abundance of iron ore and coal deposits it was 
felt that Candrapur should have a steel mill hut a survey under¬ 
taken indicated that the ccal available is of non-coking variety 
and hence the project had to be abandoned. However, a private 
company has been aUowed to set up a pig-iron plant. The plant 
is estimated to cost about fifteen crores of rupees. Apart from 
its administrative importance as the distr’ct headquarters, the 
town derives its importance also from its glass works and hand- 
loom weaving of mixed silk and cotton textiles. It is also a 
timber mart and trade centre for forest produce. Its mineral 
resources coupled with the forest wealth forebode a bright 
future for the town. Once dyeing industry carried on by the 
Rahgaris thrived well here, but to-day it is almost ext'nct. 
Ornamental slippers are made in various patterns with silk 
thread stitched on leather. Bamboo work is also done by 
Buruds who make fans, boxes and baskets in fancy colours. 
Gold and silver ornaments, made here of a peculiar pattern, are 
of some repute. The town has a few ginning and pressing 
factories, oil mills, rice m'lls, and a tile manufacturing factory. 
An industrial estate is being set up along Candrapiir-Taidoba 
road. There is an agriculture market produce commTtee 
handling large quan’^ities of rice, cotton, jovar and many other 
commodities. 

Considering the backwardness of th's tract Canda has 
excel’ent means of transport and communications which have 
helped in the acceleration of a’l-round development of the town 
and the district as a whole. It is a major railway station on the 
Delhi-Madras section. Another line connecting it with Nag- 
bhid bifurcates and runs to Nagpur and Gondia respectively. 
Candrapur is also linked by road not only with all the tahsil 
headquarters and other important places but also with many 
other important commercial centres outside the district. On 
the north western side of the town near the Erai river there is 
an air fie’d. There are post and telegraph facilires and a tele¬ 
phone exchange. In spite of these it is felt that there should he 
more roads and railway lines in the forested areas in order to 
explo't the forest and mineral wealth more economically and 
profitably. 


Candrapur was constituted a municipality in 1867. Its juris¬ 
diction extends over an area of eleven square miles. The muni¬ 
cipal committee is composed of 30 elected and three co-opted 
members. It is presided over by a president who is elected by 
the members from amongst themselves. 
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Finance: The total municipal receipts for the year 1965-66, 
including an amount of Rs. 4,24,468 received due to extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads and Rs. 59,361 as the opening balance, 
amounted to Rs. 19,15,946. Other sources of income were 
municipal rates and taxes as Rs. 8,29,088; realisation under 
special acts Rs. 7,814 ; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation Rs. 2,56,128; miscellaneous 
Rs. 51,133 and grants and contributions received from the 
government Rs. 2,87.954. Expenditure during the same year, 
including Rs. 2,10,731 incurred due to extra-ordinary and debt 
heads stood at Rs. 18,43,897. Item-w'se expenditure was: general 
administration and collection charges Rs. 1,71,962 ; public safety 
Rs. 1,18,296 ; public health and conven’ence Rs. 9,43,701 ; public 
instruction Rs. 3,89,168; contributions for general purposes 
Rs. 4,520 and miscellaneous Rs. 5,519. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: Candrapur has a well 
equipped civil hospital and a dispensary, both of which are 
maintained by the government. The hospital 's headed by a 
Civil Surgeon and has 78 beds. In its general ward, free medical 
aid is rendered to the poor. Zilia Parisad maintains a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary which besides treating the animals and birds 
works towards the production of a healthy breed of cattle. At 
present a major part of the town ha? stone-lined puoca gutters, 
the outlying areas having only kiichd dra’ns. The town will 
soon have underground drainage system for which a plan is 
under preparation. Canda town has tap water supnly. The 
water-works were installed at a cost of Rs. 20,00,000. The muni¬ 
cipality is planning to have a filtration plant in the absence of 
which people get muddy water during the monsoons. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory. It is conducted 
by the Zilia Parisad. In 1965-66, the net municipal contribution 
towards this end amounted to Rs. 3,89.168. Candrapur town 
affords facilities for education up to the graduate level, there 
being nearly ten high schools of which one is a multi-purpose 
high school and one college having educational facilities in the 
faculties of Arts. Sc’ence and Commerce. Most of the schools, 
with the exception of one or two are private institutions. There 
is also a technical school of the I.I.T. The B.Ed. and the S.T.C. 
colleges, one each, arc conducted by the government. There 
are two public libraries of which one is maintained by the 
municipality. 

A small fire brigade consisting of one fire fighter and the 
necessary equipment serves the nurnose of fire fighting. The 
cremation and bur’al grounds of which there are six, two each 
for Muslims, Christians and Hindus, are all maintained by the 
respective communities. 

In Gole Bazar area a large vegetable market has been orovid- 
ed. There is also a meat market in the Ekori ward. Besides the 
Azad garden, which is perhaps the best in the town, there is 
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another in Harijan Cowk. An open air theatre and a play- 
eround for children are also maintained by the municipality. 

.Vithin the municipal limits there are six fair sized tanks 
known respectively as Ramala, Lendha’a, Ghutkala, and the 
Gaori, Lai and Koner talavs. The chief of these is the Ramala 
tank which was built by Khaudkya BallM Sah at the time of 
laying the foundat'ons of the town-wall. It runs along the 
north-east section of the wall and was renovated and repaired 
with fine stone-ghats by Rarn Sah who named it after him. Its 
embankment provides an excellent promenade popular with 
those citizens who have acquhed the fashion of taking the air. 
It was Ram Sah again who supplied the city with water from 
this tank by laying pipes. The water is now no longer generally 
used for drinking purposes as smghdrd is cultivated in the tank 
by Dhimars, but the round towers or Kathnis which occur, at 
intervals along the pipe-lines and serve as stand-pipes, as well as 
affording means to divert the water to small reservoirs, may 
stdl be seen dotted about at intervals in the dty. The expanse 
of the Ramala tank is about 158 acres. To the north of the 


taldv. Ram Sah had laid out a garden and named it Rambag 
which is no more in existence. 

The city possesses several architectural features of interest. 
The object that attracts the attent’on most is the walls around 
the town. The walls are surmounted by a heavy looking 
crenellated parapet, they are ten feet in thickness, and within 
runs a broad rampart broken down in places but on the whole 
in fair preservation. Four gates pierce the circuit, one to the 
north called fdfpurd, Vinbd or Ghor maidan to the west. 
Acale^var to the east and Pathdnpurd to the south. In addition 
to these there are five wicket gates or Khirkis named Cor, 
Vithoba, Hanumant, Mason and Bdgad. Legend tells an inter¬ 
esting story as to how the wall came to be built and the city 
founded. Khandkya Balla'l Sah had ordered the erectioii of a 
temple to Acalesvar and one morning, after his daily visit was 
riding away when a hare darted out of a bush and pursued his 
dog, which fled. Astonished at the sight, he followed ; the dog 
ran in a wide circle while the bare took zigzag cuts to catch it. 
At one point it clo.sed with the dog which, however, shook it off 
and continued its flight. On nearing the point where the chase 
had commenced the dog turned on and killed the hare and the 
king then saw that on the forehead of the latter was marked a 
white spot. Pondering over what this might mean he rode 
home and recounted whatever had happened to his queen. 
That wise woman counselled that the occurrence was a good 
omen and that a fortified city should be built within Ae circuit 
of the chase, with walls following the hare’s track. She further 
adv-'sed that special bastions should be erected, both where the 
hare had closed with the dog and where the dog had killed the 
hare expressing her belief that the latter point would prove 
the point of danger to the future city. The king lost no tune 
in giving effect to her suggestions; a trench was run along the 
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hare’s track, which was easily discernible by the foot-prints of 
the king’s horse ; then gates and bastions were planned, the 
whole marked out and the foundation commenced; the work 
being under the Rajput Officers of the king, called Tel 'Thakurs, 
Thus began the building of the city of Canda or Candrapur. 
The construction of the rampart wall was completed by 
Dhundia Ballal Sah who also erected many other buildings. It 
would be interesting to note that the wall was breached by the 
Britishers in 1818 at the point declared as dangerous by the 
queen of Khandkya Ba'lal Sah. The construct'on of the wall 
was completed during the reign of Dundia Ram l§ah {1597- 
1622). These walls were probably founded about the 15th 
Century although legend would assign a date two centuries 
earlier to the founder. They were kept in repairs by the Mara- 
thas and after a Ilong neg'ect by the British were restored by the 
government. The walls now rema'n and are preserved as an 
example of Gond fortification. The gateway.? offer good speci¬ 
men of Gond Art. 

Close to the Acalesvar gate and standing in a separate walled 
enclosure forming a kind of an inner fort, stand a group of 
buildings known as Gond Rajas* tombs. The largest and the 
best is that of Blr Sah, reputed to be the 17th of the line. The 
tomb stands on a plinth of nearly 15 ft. high approached by a 
flieht of ten, ten feet long stone stai'rs. The whole is 40' x 40' x 
60' and is crowned with a dome-like Hkhar. Replicas of the 
same are set m the four corners. It is a solid construction and 
though nearly 300 years have e’aosed since its construction it is 
in a perfectly good condition. The building is generally criti¬ 
cised as too heavy in aopearance but it does not fail to have a 
very pleasiny effect, and is a welcome sieht to the eye wearied 
of the constant reiteration of the Hemddpantl style. In the 
same outer enclosure, but separated from the tombs by a parti¬ 
tion wall, is the Acalesvar temple, the waff? of which are cover¬ 
ed by multitudinous small sculptured panels. The legends 
relating to the found'ny of this temple are recorded in the 
chapter on history. The original temple was bui't by Khandkya 
Balls} Sah but in 17th century at the time of building the 
Mahakali temnle, RanT Hiraf demoU.shed the old ru’ned 
temple of Acalesvar and built a new one in its place. A 
hundred years later about the vear 1790 A.D. was constructed 
the sabhamandap by VyahkojT Bhosle. It is believed that a lakh 
of rupees found ’n the house of one deceased Brahman by name 
Ramajl Handya were utilised in the construction of the mandap 
and a well near the temple. It is further said that the Ramala 
talav was also repaired by him out of that amount. Time has 
not affected the structure in the slightest. What is now the jail 
was formerly the citadel; it contains a large many-galleried well 
and an underground passage which is popularly supposed to 
emerge in the fort of Ballarpur. The town has a temple of 
Vithoba which is pleasingly carved with elaborate designs ip 
pink stone. 
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About half a mile to the west of the railway and surrounded 
by dense jungles near the JJU Peth, stands a group of large stone 
figures locally called Ravan and commonly known as the Ldl- 
peth monoliths. These are more remarkable for their size than 
for their artistic excellence. Sixteen in number they lie on the 
ground in the open arranged in a sort of rough circle around a 
linga of Siva. They must have been carved in situ out of the 
living rock, as many of them are much too heavy to be moved. 
The largest of the images is that of ten-headed Durga, which 
measures 25' x 18' and is estimated to weigh nothing short of 
57 tons. The Durga sculpture is broken at the waist and has 
been temporarily joined by pouring cement in the crack. The 
bull nandi and Vishnu’s fish and tortoise incarnations are among 
the more prominent of the other figures. Just below the Durga 
image there is a fifteen feet high image of Mahisasurmardini. 
There is also a huge four-handed Sahkar image. The popular 
legend connected with these sculptures is that in the reign of 
Dhundia Ram Sah there lived a wealthy Komtl by name Ray- 
appa who conceived the idea of doing some memorable act. 
He accordingly had these monoliths carved intending to place 
them in a temple of Siva. Unfortunately he died before he 
could build the temple and the monoliths are lying to-day 
where he left them uncared for and unprotected. Between 
these monoliths and the town is a well, in the interior of which 
are built in some rather good sculptured stones. Close to Lai- 
peth is Babiipetli in which there are some temples, one of which 
contains some uncommon statues of various gods and goddesses, 
such as Agni, Indra etc. Among these, the most noteworthy is 
a three legged figure placed in a niche which may be meant 
either for a Vedic God Tripad or for a fever demon, a Gana or 
attendant of 6iva. Yet another antiquarian feature which 
reouires notice is an old well of the shape of a conch shell 
(iahkha) . In the reservoir there is a temple of Pahedyatana. 
It was built by BapujI Vaidya, the Divan of HirabaT or by one 
of his predecessors. 

Another temple belonging to antiquity and worthy of notice 
is that of MahakalT, situated across the Jharpat river about a 
furlong’s distance from the Acale^var gate. The original 
temple is said to have been built by Khandkya Ballial Sab at 
tbe time of building the AcaleSvar temple, the present one 
being built by Rani Hiral in commemoration of the victory of 
her husband, BTfsah, gained over tbeir son-in-law. It so 
happened that Birsah and Hirai had a daughter who was given 
in marriage to Durgasah alias Durgpal, the prince of Devgad. 
This prince so insulted his wife that she returned to her parents 
upon which Birsah vowed to punish him, praying the goddess 
MahakalT that in the event of success he would present her with 
Durga^ah’s head and construct a bigger temple. When Birsah 
advanced with his army Durga^h came forward to challenge 
him and in the battle that ensued, the latter was defeated and 
killed. His head was severed and presented to the goddess 
A-179—48-A 
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ceremoniously. Later, about 1650, when Hira'i constructed the 
temple, a stone head of Durgasah was fixed on the temple in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the victory. It faces north. 
The whole is 54 feet square and 60 feet high including the 
pinnacle, and is built in a magnificent Gondl style bearing a 
great resemblance to the Moghal style of archTecture. In a 
cellar about six feet deep and 18 feet square is a five feet image 
of the goddess armed with a sword and a shield. Behind this 
cellar there is a chamber containing the bedstead of the goddess. 
Two winding stir-cases lead up on the terrace affording a fine 
view of the meandering course of the Jharpat and a part of the 
town. Hlrai also instituted a fair which is held on Caitra 
Paurnimd to the present day. It lasts for a week and is attended 
by over 25,000 devotees coming from Vidarbha and Marath- 
vada regions. Candrapur has also temples dedicated to Ekvira, 
Ganapati, Mahadev, Maruti etc. Of these the temple of Ekvira, 
now known as Ekorl, commemorates the visit of goddess 
Renukai of Mahur. It was built by Hiral. The Ganapati 
temple, whose construction was said to have been begun by 
Birsah and brought to complet’on by his queen Hiral after his 
death, lies in a neglected state. Though the temp’e is quite big 
there is none to look after it and hence it has become a resort of 
the cattle and sheep. Along the main road there is a fairly 
large church maintained by the Scottish Episcopalian Mission. 
It also maintains one or two orphanages. 

Candrapur, being the headquarters of the district, is the seat 
of the Collector with the allied revenue offices. Since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Zillla Parisad a spacious modem building has 
been constructed to house its various offices. The district has 
the richest forest wealth and the largest proportion of and 
extent of the forests in the state and hence there are eight divi¬ 
sional forest officers posted at Candrapur. It has the office of 
the Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment which maintains a fine rest house as also a circuit house. 
It is the headquarters of the Police force in the district and has 
a District and Sessions Court. 

Cimur, a large and thriving village in Waroda tahsil lying 
about 77.24 km. (48 miles) north of Candrapur and 53.10 km. 
(33 miles) distant from Waroda) is situated on the Patalganga or 
the Uma, a tributary of the Andharl. The layout of the village 
is excellent and in 1961 had 7,005 inhabitants. Tbe inhabitants 
are mostly Marathas with a sprinkling of Telugu traders and 
artisans. There is also a strong body of Brahmans attracted 
hither by tbe religious associations of the place. Cimur in 
ancient days was counted among the important places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. In tbe bygone days, Cimur had a fort whose exis¬ 
tence Is indicated by a large mound and to which a reference is 
to be found in tbe list of the o^d forts of Madhya Pradesh. 
However, the importance of Cimur lies in the antique temple 
of BalajI which has a great reputation, and the Ghoda ceremony 
A-179—48-B 
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which is held two days prior to the annual fair. It is said that chapter 
the image of Visnu or Balaji was discovered by one Bhika pi^^. 
Patll, a Kunbi while digging the plinth of the shed for his chimuh 
cattle. He constructed a small temple to house the idol and 
appointed a priest for its worship. The priest, Devajipant 
Corghade, prayed the god everyday that if he became a safd^r 
he would construct a grand temple replacing the small one. It 
so happened that Devaji actually rose to a! position of high rank 
in the service of the Bhosles and in fulfilment of his vow he 
constructed the temple that is seen to-day with the consent of 
Janoji Bhosle. It was he who instituted what is known as the 
Ghoda ceremony which is held in connection with the annual 
fair on the 15th day of the bright half of Magha. Situated to 
the west of the village the temple stands encircled by a court¬ 
yard wall w4h four bastions in four corners and two each forti¬ 
fying the entrance gates on the east and west respectively. The 
main entrance is flanked by two tiger figures and its terraced top 
is adorned by two temple replicas with stairs leading up from 
inside. The gate opens on a fine garden beyond which stands 
the Garudastambha renovated at a later date by Sada'^iv Bhatji 
Ghode. Passing the Garudastambha one comes in the Nrtya 
sMd or dancing hall, beyond which is the Kirtan iald. Herein 
one can find wooden images of Garuda, Maruti, dvarpdlm, etc. 

On its walls were paintings depicting Gajendra moksa, KrmaUld, 
Bakdsur-mardana, Mdrpcavadha etc., but these were wiped off 
owing to constant white washing. It was renovated at the 
orders of Bajirav Bhosle aUas Raghuji III who chanced to vis’t 
it once. On crossing the Kirtan Mid one faces the stone-built 
sabhamandap and the sanctuary crowned by a 6.09 metres 
(20 ft.) Hkhar with a gold plated spire. The sanctuary contains 
the four-handed idol of the god wh'ch was re-installed by 
Devajipant Corg:hade on Srdvana Vadya 8, Saka 1694 {A.D. 1772), 
on the completion of the temple that year. It is a very attrac¬ 
tive and proportionately shaped idol canopied by a prabhdml 
with representations of Dasdvtdra and many other figures carved 
in relief. Through an air-hole in its eastern corner the morning 
sun rays fall upon the idol every day. Besides the main image 
there are those of LaksmT, Garuda, Maruti and many others, 

.some of which are in padmdsana posture. The Ghodd fair is 
one of the biggest fairs in the district and attracts a large num¬ 
ber of people. Two days prior to the fair, Balaji's horse, which 
is of wood, with his image on it, is taken round the village and 
then back to the temple. The fair lasts for about 15 days and 
the daily average attendance is over 2,000 persons. Its im¬ 
portance is more commercial now than religious and a number 
of traders attend from long distances. A considerable trade is 
done in rehgis (carts) and cart-wheels and cattle are also brought 
for sale. The temple construction including the inauguration 
cost Devaja nearly two lakhs of rupees. The Bhosles had pre¬ 
sented it with a gem-studded ornament with a lakh of rupees 
which was deposited in the Bhosle darbdr in 1804 by one Vasu- 
dev Bapu Nalk for fear of PendbSn depredations, It was never 
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brought back. The Bhosles had also made an annual grant of 
1612 Ndgpuri rupees and about 200 acres of land. Nearby is a 
talav spread over an area of about sixty acres in which is planted 
the temple-flag. 


Cimur has a good weekly bazar on Fridays and the trade is 
principally in cotton, grain, cotton cloth, carts and oil-seeds. A 
good deal of cotton cloth, known for its durability is manufac¬ 
tured by the local Kostis. There is also a fairly large community 
of Barhais who prepare carts for carriage of goods and refigis for 
travelling purposes which are well-known in this part of the 
country. Cimur is administered by a gmmpancdyat and is the 
headquarters of a development block. It has a dispensary, a 
police station, a post, and a high school besides primary schools. 
There is also a Leprosy Survey and Education Treatment Centre. 
The buildings stand on a handsome square cleared over the 
raised area of the old fort facing the river. In the vicinity there 
are some fine groves together with several temples worth visiting. 
Cimur .stands out as one of the villages which took active part 
in the 1942 Quit India Movement and in which a teenager by 
name Balaji Raipurkar was fatally wounded in the police lathi 
charge. The village is electrified and there is regular S. T. bus 
service to Nagpur, Candrapur and Want. 

Churul. Curul, also known as Surla. is a village in Candrapur tahsil 
consisting of two hamlets called as Juna Surla and Gadhi Surla, 
about 1.60 km. (one mile) apart from each other. The hamlet 
of Juna (old) Surlii lies in the eastward on the wide plain that 
stretches to the Waingahga river which flows at a distance of 
1.60 km. (one mile) from the village. The second hamlet, Gadhi 
Surla, clusters round the ba.se of a lofty flat-topped eminence on 
which stood the ancient fort or gadhi from which the hamlet 
takes its name. There is now no trace of the fort save a few 
remains of the parapet wall, but the mound is still smoothed 
and the sides of the escarpment steep and difficult of ascent 
except by the one sloping path on the north. In 1857, to save 
themselves from the attack of Bapurav the inhabitants took 
refuge in this fort and broke the charge of Bapurav’s horsemen 
as they attempted to ride the steep escarpment by rolling down 
cart-wheels fixed on their axles, which frightened the horses and 
broke their legs. There are a number of ruined temples, one 
of which conta’ns a pillar with the name of the ubiquitous 
‘ Makardhvaja JogI, 700 ’ carved on it. The Mul-CamorsT road 
passes through the village and the ‘Juna Curul Ghau’ is still a 
ford over the Waingahga where a good deal of traffic passes. 
In 1961 the village had a population of 3,881 against 3,770 in 
1951. There is a primary school, a post, a medical practitioner 
and a rest house. A large tank lies at the foot of the aforemen¬ 
tioned mound. It is well kept and waters a large area. Rice, 
iovar and wheat are the .staple crops. There is a large colony 
of Kurumvars in the village who feed their flocks on the uplands 
and in the wide plains of the Waingahga. They manufacture 
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a large quantity of kambals or rough woollen blankets and sell 
them at market places on bazar days. 

Deotak, meaning the hillock of Gods, is a small villlage with 
194 inhabitants in 1961 in Brahmapuri tahsil, lying 6.43 km. 
(four miles) north-cast of Nagbhid and 69 miles (111 km.) distant 
from Candrapur. It has one small temple and the remains of 
a second. There is a stone slab containing two distinct inscrip¬ 
tions, the characters of one being of the kind known as those 
of the Asoka edicts and those of the other belonging to the 
Vakataka period. Both of them are fragmentary but mention a 
name Cikambari, which Mr. Hira Lai has identified with 
Cikmara, a village close to Deotak. The slab has now been 
removed to the Nagpur Museum. Cikmara' may thus boast of 
being over 2,000 years old. At Cikmara and Panorl, both of 
which are about two miles i(3.21 km.) from Deotak there are old 
statues and other ancient remains like those at Deotak. It is 
not unlikely that all these formed one city in ancient times. 
At Navkhala, a village near Nagbhid, there are also much 
abrased inscriptions which cannot be read now. 

Deulvada is a small agricultural village in Waroda tahsil with 
802 inhabitants in 1961 and lying about 10.45 km. (six and a 
half miles) north of Bhadravatl. On top of the hill of Deulvada 
is a small! square fort, now in ruins, with four pillars and an 
old temple standing within. There is also a dry tank to the 
east of which is a natural mark in the rock fifteen inches long 
by six inches broad (.381 x. 152 metres) which is known as 
‘ Bhimsen’s Caraifa ’ or Bhimsen’s foot-print. In the side of the 
hill are several caves, of which the largest is named Narsihha. 
The village has a primary school. Drinking water-supply is 
drawn from the wells. 

Dhaba, with 1,866 inhabitants in 1961, is largely an agricul¬ 
tural village in Candrapur tahsil lying about 64.37 km. (40 miles) 
south-east of Candrapur. It is pleasantly situated in a broad 
fertile valley shut in by low forest clad hills. Down the valley 
winds a wide shallow stream, a tributary to the Wardha river, 
called the Dabha ndld,.] The village has settled on either banks 
of this stream and is surrounded by shady mango groves. Appa 
Saheb the Bhosle Raja, had granted this village along with the 
village of TalodhI to Ramcandra Vehkate^ a Brahman, in recog¬ 
nition of his services as kdmddr. When the grant was made 
Dhaba and TalodhI were no more than hamlets in the jungle of 
ten to fifteen huts each. It is mainly due to the efforts and 
indefatigable energy of Anand RHv, son and successor of Ram¬ 
candra that these villages came to be populated and set on the 
road to prosperity. In those days Dhaba inhabitants used to be 
harassed by the inroads of the dacoits from the Mughaldi, who 
at regular intervals dashed across the river and decamped with 
the loot. The general feeling of insecurity created by the dacoits 
was so much that even the shop-keepers were afraid to display 
their goods. For the same reason until the end of the 19th 
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CHAPTER 19. century no weekly bazars were held though Dhaba could have 
been an entrepot for trade and commerce for many of the 
surrounding villages. To-day, however, a large weekly bazar is 
held on Wednesdays and serves the needs of many villages in 
the vicinity. The village is almost entirely agricultural, the main 
crops be.ng jovar and oil-seeds. Rice cultivation was given up 
as It was round to be unprofitable. Ramcandra built a colony 
each of silk-weavers and sonars (goldsmiths) by inducing them 
to settle there, and in those days Dhaba was tamed for its silk 
stuffs and silver works. The silk-weavers colony has dwindled 
to-day to a mere three or four families and excepting a few the 
sonars have taken to brass metal work. But Dhaba is still famed 
for its silver snuff boxes and belts. The village has five temples, 
of which four are dedicated to the worship of Siva and one to 
Vitthal Rukmini. All the temples have been erected during the 
last 120 years and the form of the sculpture show how great is 
the difference between these temple builders and the pious 
founder of Markanda. Dhaba has a middle school, a post and 
a dispensary. Weils are the sources of drinking water. The 
village suffers from inadequate water-supply. 

Gadhcmiroli. Gadhciroll, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same names 
though raised to the position of a tahsil town only in 1905, had 
long been the largest trading mart in the ex-Amgahv pargana. 
It lies one or two miles (1.60 to 3.21 km.) from the left bank of 
the Waingafiga river which at this point for the first time m 
its course in this district begins to be difficult of navigation. 
Formerly the village had no good roads, but since its constitu¬ 
tion as a tahsil headquarters, it has been linked up by good 
roads with Mul, 37 km. (23 miles) to the west, which further on 
runs to Candrapur with Brahmapurl to the north via Armori 
and many other places in the district. The Mul road continues 
eastwards and terminates at Murumgahv passing via Dhanora 
in its run. The Gadhciroli-Armorl road after touching quite a 
few villages in the district effects a junction with the road 
coming from Gondia about the district border. The village is 
of the usual type with congested dwellings excepting the build¬ 
ings erected for housing revenue and pancdyat offices. Buildings 
of antiquarian remains there are none. There was only an old 
fort not even whose remains are seen to-day. In 1961 its popula¬ 
tion was 6,180 and consisted mainly of Koskatis, Gandlis, 
Khapevars, Dhimars and Mahars. Agriculture is the principal 
resource of these inhabitants and rice their j)rincipal crop. 
Sugarcane is also grown to some extent. A certain amount of 
tasar silk-worm rearing used to be carried on once and silk 
spun out of it, but want of encouragement has completely 
retarded the trade. The establishment of an agriculture produce 
market committee has saved the agriculturists of the malpractices 
of the traders whereby the agriculturists were denied a fair price. 
About two miles (3.21 km.) from Gadhciroli is the Sonapur 
Agriculture Research Centre covering an area of 32.37 hectares 
180 acres'll and growing seeds of paddy, wheat, jovar, til and 
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horsegram. An artificial tank has also been dug for making CHAPtEft 

water provision. A part of the village lands has been brought 

under irrigation by means of a moderately good tank and irriga- g^hchirou. 

tion wells. For drinking purposes the people depend upon some 

,52 wells and a tank. Despite this acute water scarcity is felt 

during summer and this was one of the main objections raised 

against making Gadhciroli a tahsil headquarters. Educational 

institutions include besides primary and middle schools, a multi- 

purpose high school. A civil hospital with a maternity ward 

and an attached family planning unit meets the medical needs 

of the people. There is also a veterinary dispensary. Being the 

headquarters of a tahsil Gadhciroli, besides maimlatdars’ office, 

has the office of the pancayat samiti, civil and criminal courts, 

a police station, a post and telegraph office and a rest house. A 

largely attended weekly bazar is held on Sundays. A small 

segment of the population is engaged in Iramboo matting. 

Gaurala is a small village with 1,119 inhabitants in 1961 in Gaurala. 
Waroda tahsil situated at a distance of one and a half miles 
(2.40 km.) south of Bhadravati. To the west are several fine 
tanks, beyond which is a low hill crowned with the remains of 
several temples. There are also many detached rocks, several 
of which have been hollowed out to form sort of caves and 
niches. The principal temple is called Yauvana^va’s palace and 
the two chief caves are called his little and big fowl houses. Of 
these the bigger one contains statues of Vispu on the serpent and 
in his dwarf or Vaman and boar or Varah incarnations, but their 
small size would argue thajt they are not the original objects of 
worship. From the presence of eight socket holes for the recep¬ 
tion of statues in a raised platform running round three walls of 
the cave, Cunningham conjectures that the cave might have been 
a Buddhist one, and in favour of this theory he advanced the 
existence of a draped figure of Buddha which lies at the bottom 
of the hill, and the fact that the little fowl-house was almost 
certainly a monk’s cell. In the Yauvanasva’s temple is an 
inscription on the left jamb dated in the Samivat year 1166 or 
1109 A.D. There is also a small side temple, containing a large 
statue of Ganei It lies in a disfigured condition. Traces of 
several other temples are visible in the vicinity. An old idol of 
Maruti has been recently housed under a tin shed. Gaurala is 
not far away from the Bhandak railway station on the Delhi- 
Madras route and has a primary school. Water supply is 
obtained from the tanks. 

Ghodpeth Raiyyatvari is a small village in Waroda tahsil with Ghodpeth 
1,000 inhabitants in 1961, situated eight kilometres (five miles) I^aiyyatwari. 
from Bhadravati along the road to Canda. It is said to derive 
its name from the royal stables which were located here when 
Bhadravati or Bhandak was the capital of the country. Here 
there was once a fine temple which was utterly destroyed by a 
gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which formerly held together a 
portion of its walls together with one pilaster and several mould- 
ines complete. This pipal tree when it fell totally destroyed the 
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CHAPTER 19. pilaster leaving the temple in shambles. The pilaster was 
remarkable for being built up in regular courses oi stone with 
Ghoppeth walls, instead of being a monolith. It was a very fine 

Raiyyatwahi. example of the style of the mouldings of mediaeval temples in 
this part of the country. The remains were formerly much more 
extensive, but the stones were carried away and employed in the 
construction of a bridge. The building probably belonged to 
the 11 th or 12th century. The village has a branch post office 
and a primary school. A large tank has been brought under 
pisciculture by the Fisheries Department. 


Ghosabi. 


Ghugus. 


Jambuulghat. 


Ghosari is a small agricultural village in Candrapur tahsil 
lying 19.31 km. {12 miles) south of Mul. It has a temple of 
Mahadev in the Hemadpanli style. It is in a dilapidated 
condition. 

Ghugus is a coal mining village in Candrapur tahsil, about 
20.92 km. (13 miles) from Candrapur connected by a branch 
railway line shooting off at Tadoll from the Candrapur-Wardha 
main line of the Central Railway. Here two collieries are work¬ 
ed yielding a good variety of non-coking coal. Besides Ghugus 
proper whose population was 1,767 in 1961, two separate habita> 
tions have grown round the collieries with population of 1,862 
and 1,660, respectively. Alli the three places have each a post 
office, a medical practitioner and a primary school, excepting 
Ghugus proper where there is a middle school. The colliery 
areas have a rest house each and at the first of these a weekly 
bazar is held on Sundays. 

There are three caves in the rocky ground near Ghugus. In 
one of them there is an idol of Bhairavdev with broken legs. The 
local tradition regarding this is that in former times while thefts 
and dacoities used to take place elsewhere, none could be 
committed at Ghugus, and consequently the thieves and dacoits 
cut off the legs of the idol. In front of this idol there is a stone 
standing erect called Bdhi or the sleeve of Sita. Not far off 
there is another small cave containing a stone, which the people 
say is the mother of Bhairavdeva. The idol of Bhairavdeva was 
said to be increasing in height. To stop it his mother put a 
stone on his head. Between these two caves are two stones 
which are said to mark the place where a fight between a tiger 
and a wild boar had taken place. Ghugus is now interesting as 
a coal mining town and as the locality where coal was first dis¬ 
covered in this district. The first colliery known as Mayo Colliery 
was opened in 1870 by Lord Mayo. It ceased working the very 
next year. 

Jambhulghat, situated about 12.87 km. {eight miles) north¬ 
east of Cimur and 65.98 km. {41 miles) from Waroda town is a 
fair sized village in Waroda tahsil with a population of 721 in 
1961. On every Tuesday is held here one of the best markets 
in the district and during the open season becomes a regular 
fair, being patronised by dealers and inhabitants from Umred, 
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PaonI and many other places from outside the district. A con- 
siderablie trade is done in cattle ; two varieties of bullocks, viz., 
the heavy bullock from Nagpur for use in black soil and the 
small hardy breed from the eastern jungles of the district, 
suitable for rice country, being most in demand. Agricultural 
produce also is largely dealt in. About one and a half kilometres 
from the village are extensive quarries of soapstone and close 
to these are others of black serpentine which are not worked now. 
From this stone, cups, pestles and mortars can be made. It is 
stated that once these quarries were regularly worked for three 
years by RaghujI III, Rdjd of Ndgpm, who employed on them 
tor eight months out of the twelve on fixed wages about 250 per¬ 
sons, the stone being principally used in the construction of a 
temple at Nagpur. Jambhujghat contains a middle school, a 
rest-house, a medical practitioner, a branch post office and a 
forest post. Wells and a tank supply drinking water. 


Junona Raiyyatvarl, with 677 inhabitants in 1961, is a small 
agricultural village in Candrapur tahsil about 11.26 km. (seven 
miles) east of Candrapur. , It possesses a fine tank on the stone 
embankment of which stand the remains of an ancient palace, 
said to have been built by Dhundia Ram Sah (1597—1622 A.D.) 
and in its rear are traces of a wall four miles (6.43 km.) in length. 
This style of building has entirely disappeared from the district 
and is all the more to be regretted because such water palaces 
must have been delightfully cool and pleasant. In communica¬ 
tion with the tank is an elaborate system of under channels. 
Junona is a picturesque spot and has a pleasant camping 
ground, and ducks are always to be found on the tank. The 
village has a primary school and a medical practitioner. Wells 
and tank are the drinking water sources. 

Kunghada Raiyyatvarl, is a large agricultural village in Gadh- 
ciroll tahsil, lying about 80.46 km. (50 miles) due east of 
Candrapur and about one and a half miles (2.40 km.) to the east 
of the Waingahga river. In 1961 the village population was 
3,520 which with the exception of a few households is mainly 
engaged in agriculture. Paddy is the chief crop, a large tank to 
the north of the village irrigating its extensive rice-fields. A 
few irrigation wells also serve the purpose. The tank and the 
irrigation channells were repaired thoroughly by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1906 and are kept in repairs from time to time. The 
vast majority of the husbandmen are Telis who are very indus¬ 
trious and hard-working and have the reputation of being close- 
fisted. The village itself is straggling. In another land the 
proverbial expression for landward peace and prosperity was 
that each man should dwell under his own vine and fig tree. Of 
Kunghada, it may well be said that each man should squat 
under the shadow of his own dhan or corn heap store and dung 
heap. The house of practically every cultivator is enclosed by a 
stout brushwood fence, within which, close packed cheek jowl, are 
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the grain dhoUs, the dung heaps and the dwelling houses. 
There is a temple dedicated to Siva, but it is in bad repairs. 
The village has a middle school, a post office and a medical 
practitioner. It is connected with Gadhciroll and Caimor^I by 
a good road. 

Keljhar, with 1,871 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Candra- 
pur tahsil about 28.96 km. (18 miles) from Candrapur having a 
railway station on the Candrapur-Nagbhid route. Here Sir A. 
Cunningham found two cromlechs or dolmens, which he at first 
took for kistvaens which had been broken open. On further 
enquiry, however, he concluded that they were small shrines 
raised by the Kurumvar shepherds to Mallana Deva and Mallani 
Devi, at which, once goats were sacrificed to avert tigers and 
murrain from the flocks. These cromlechs have now disappear¬ 
ed. The village has a primary school and a post. On Fridays 
a weekly bazar is held. The inhabitants depend upon well and 
tank water. 

Khatoda is an agricultural village lying about 41.84 km. (26 
miles) north of Candrapur. It contains the remains of what 
must have been a considerable stone-fort with a moat and a 
double fine of defence. Near one of the bastions is the tomb of 
Cand Khan, who is much venerated by the Muslims of the 
district. 

Madheli Bk. is a large and flourishing village in Waroda tahsil 
lying on the Waroda-NagrI road 12.87 km. (eight miles) to the 
north-west of Waroda town. Its population in 1961 was 2,125. 
It is one of the chief trade centres of the tahsil and at the large 
weekly market held on Mondays, grain and cattle are the 
principal articles dealt in. The cattle sold are usually of the 
fine Berar breed. Madheli has a high school besides primary 
schools, a dispensary and a post office. People depend upon 
well water. 

Markanda is a small village in Gadhciroll tahsil situated on 
the left bank of the Wainganga river about 64.37 km. (40 miles) 
east of Candrapur and known amongst the Hindus as a place of 
pilgrimage. It is not far away from CamorsI, and the archaeolo¬ 
gical finds discovered between Markanda and CamorsI, including 
broken idols, go to suggest that at one time Markanda must have 
been a large and prosperous township extending up to CamorsI. 
To-day, however, it is no more than an insignificant village, 
except for its group of temples and holiness, with 520 inhabitants 
and a primary school. Markanda is supposed to derive its name 
as well as fame from sage Markandeya who according to the 
Hindu holy scriptures worshipped Siva here and obtained 
immortality^; and secondly from a beautiful group of templles, 
including the one housing Siva linga which Markan^deya is 

There is, however, a dispute among the historians regarding the exact place 
where Markandeya obtained the boon, and they are not unanimous in accepting 
Markanda as the place. 
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believed to have worshipped, built in rich purple coloured stone chapter 19. 

finely situated on a hign bluff overlooking the river. The small - 

hillocks, the group ot temples and the river flowing below have Places, 
made Markanda a pleasing spot. The more pious of the Hindu Mabkanda. 
worshippers Here picture W^ainganga as chafing uneasily in her 
bed and meditating the last despairing sweep northwards to join 
the waters of holy Mother Gahga. For some miles the river has 
its will, but the relentless fate is too strong for it and hurries 
it southwards away from the haven where it would be. Victrix 
Causa deis placuil, sed victa Caloni : and man honour, ng the 
rivers unavailing yearning after purity, has raised a group of 

noble temples to mark the spot at which it begins its efforts to 

force its course for the last time to the north, there are nearly 
twenty four temples in the group and are enclosed in a quadr¬ 
angle measuring 59.74 x 35.96 metres {196'x 118'), with entrances 
on the river side, in front and in two s de walls. Some of these 
are in complete ruins, and others are very small, but the general 
effect is very impressive. “ The whole taken together, ” wrote 
Sir Cunningham, “ forms perhaps the most picturesque group 
of temples that I have seen. Ihere are no inscriptions to tell 
their age, but their style is so similar to that of the Candel 
temples of Khajuraho and other places, that there can be little 
douDt, that they belong to the same period of 10th and 11th 

centuries. ” It is said that when Bibhisan, the brother of Ravan, 

the prince of the Rdksasas, was sick, Hemadpant the minister 
of the Yadavas, cured him and the grateful patient told him to 
ask for a boon. Hemadpant asked tor the aid of Rdksasas to 
build temples wherever he might require them. The boon was 
granted but on condition that the Rdksasas were not to work for 
more than one night at a time. Hemadpant accordingly built 
all the temples at Markanda, Bhandak, Neri, etc., in one night. 

This is a stock story told about the temples of Hemddpanti 
origin in this district as also the rest of Maharastra. Hemadpant 
has been indentified with Hemadri, the Srikamddhipa or the 
Head of the Secretariat of the Yadava Kings of Devagiri, Maha- 
dev and Ramcandra. He was a renowned Sanskrt scholar. But 
Hemadri’s date is 1260—71 A.D. and the archaeologists date the 
Markanda temples about 10th or 11th century A.D. Temples of 
the Hemd4panti style are found in about 30 villages in the district 
some of which lie in utter ruins to-day. Some of them are of 
remarkable beauty and display wonderful stone carvings. Modern 
temples and shrines are still built in imitation of these, but 
carvings are no longer of the same beauty and finish. Among 
the Hemddpanti temples in the district the Markanda temples 
are undoubtedly the most beautiful. 

By far the largest and the most elaborately sculptured temple 
of the group is that of sage Markandeya. dedicated to Siva. In 
general style and finish this temple bears grear resemblance to 
the Khajuraho temples. The whole surface is literally covered 
with statues and ornaments, human figures, geese and monkeys. 

Sir A. Cunningham counted over 400 such figures, and there are 
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CHAPTER 19. about half as many sculptures of lions and elephants forming 
divisions between the human figures. About half of the panets 
' are devoted to representations of Siva and Parvati in various 
ahkanda. tjjg former being frequently represented in a state of 

nudity. Nude female figures also abound, but these are not 
represented indelicately. The attitudes of all the figures are 
easy, but the features are devoid of all intelligent expression. 
About 260 years ago the temple was struck by a lightning, and 
the upper part of the massive spire was hurled down on the roof 
of the mahamandap which was broken in. Another small temple 
was also utterly destroyed. The roof was repaired later by one 
of the Gond Rajas, whose architect introduced huge piers with 
radiating arches inside the principal room. The upper part of 
the temple now seems to topple over at any minute, but the 
stones are said to have hung in their apparently precarious 
position for a long time. On the jambs of the south door is 
inscribed ‘ Sri Magardhvaj Jogi 700. ’ Similar inscriptions have 
been found in several other places and have long puzzled the 
archaeologists, who presumed the figure 700 to indicate a date 
but could fit it in with no known era. The explanation now 
generally accepted and which has been given by Hira Lai, is 
that the figure indicates the number of disciples who formed the 
following of Magardhvaj. Facing the Markan4eya temple and 
nearer the river once stood the pavilion of Nandikelvar, housing 
a huge nandl image. It has now fallen and a small nandt 
replaces the original. Such shrines are adjuncts to temples 
dedicated to Siva. The second largest temple of the group is 
named after Murkand Rsi who i.s said to have been the father 
of Markanda. Four richly ornamented pillars support the roof 
of the hall of this temple, and over the shrine rises a lofty spire, 
which is nearly perfect, and is a very graceful specimen of its 
kind. This temple is dedicated to Siva and has his Unga in the 
shrine. Unique of its kind among this group is a shrine dedicat¬ 
ed to Yama Dharmaraj or the God of Death. Faced as it is by 
one dedicated to Siva as Mrtyunjaya or the conqueror of death, 
it would appear that the intention of the builder was to represent 
Siva in a two-fold capacity as Yama or death and as Mrtyunjaya 
or conqueror of death by reproduction. In front is a Maratha 
dhairmasald and to the north of Markandeya mandir is installed 
a marble statue of Sant Gadge Maharaj, a noted saint of Vidarbha. 
The only other building requiring detailed notice is the temple 
of the Das Avtdra or ten incarnations of Visnu. This is an open 
cloister 75 feet long by 7 feet wide within, which runs along the 
western wall of the enclosure. It is divided by pilasters into 
twelve compartments, two of the divisions being probably intend¬ 
ed for statues of Visnu, and the remaining ten for the Avatdras. 
In each division there is a pedestal, but several of them are now 
empty. These temple are probably the oldest in the whole 
group and apparently belong to the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
An inscription carved on a broken pillar is believed to belong to 
that date. There are also several curious square pillars which 
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seem to be much more ancient than any of the temples. Nearly CH APTER 19. 
all of them are sculptured, and some bear inscriptions. The places, 
chief figures are soldiers wearing anklets and ariued with battle Markanda. 
axes, bow and arrow-laden quiver, and depicted in an attitude of 
attack’. 

The quiet of this spot is seldom broken save once a ^ear, when 
on MahaHvrdtra a large fair is held and to which the pious resort 
in order to wash away the r sins in the waters of the holy Wain- 
ganga. Previously the fair was a one-day afEair but now it 
prolongs up to 15 days. In recent years the importance of the 
fair has anything but increased, for now there are good roads 
leading up to the temple and ample water-supply. The annual 
fair attendance comes to over 50,000 and the place is no more 
plagued with water scarcity. 

Manikgad in Rajura tahsil is a railway station on the Wardha- Manikgad. 
Madras section lying about two miles south of Candrapur. It is 
important, because of an ancTnt fort which stands overlooking 
the Wardha about 27 miles south of Canda, on a plateau in the 
Maiiikgad hill range. To-day the fort lies in complete ruins 
deserted in the wilderness of the jungle inhabited by wild beasts 
and animals. It is said to have been built by the last of the 
Mana Naga Kings, Gahilu, who had established themselves at 
Wairagad about the 9th century A.D.® The fort derives its name 
from the presiding deity of the Mana Nagas, Manikadevi, who 
was also the presiding deity of the Bastar Nagas. In an inscrip¬ 
tion found in the ex-Bastar State the goddess is termed as 
Dante^varl. Be that as it may, Gahilu under the impression that 
the extent of his empire in that part of the country was due to 
the blessings of the goddess named the fort as Manikagad which 
later came to be called simply as Manikgad. There is also a 
tradition which tells that the fort was built by one of the Gond 
Kings by name Manky,al and hence the name Manikgad, But 
evidence to support this assertion is singularly lacking. On the 
contrary, the absence of the Gond emblem, lion mounted on the 
elephant back, on the lintel of the entrance gate which is 
usually found on Gond constructions, goes to prove that the fort 
was built by some one other than the Gonds. Manikgad entrance 
gate lintel bears a naga image carved in relief and this may be 
taken as a fair testimony that the fort was built by some one ol 
the Naga Kings. By the end of the 12th century A.D. the 
Nagas became the feudatories of Jajalladeva of Ratanpur. Huge 
black cut stones have been employed in the construction of the 
fort which appears to have been a place of great strength. The 
gateway is solid and imposing and is of good height. Rampan 
walls have been built along the hills which enclose a sort of e 
valley containing ruins of what appear to be old buildings anc 

*. Most of the account of the temples of Markanda is based on Sir A. Cunnin 
gham’s description of Markanda, in vol. IX of the Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. The volume contains a ground plan of the temples and several plates 
illustrating details of the architecture. 

s. Settlement Report of Chanda District, 1869, Major Lucie Smith. 
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store-houses. Aga’nst the rampart walls outlines of some apart¬ 
ments are also visible. A part of the southern rampart wall 
along with the bastion fortifying it has collapsed and in the 
valley below lies a cannon which perhaps was mounted on that 
bastion. Unlike a cast cannon of one piece, it is built of iron 
straps welded together very strongly. The fort is overgrown 
with shrubbery and wild trees. It has become a sanctuary for the 
animals inhabiting the surrounding dense forests. Animals like 
tiger, panther, blue bull, samhhar, chital, barking deer, sloth 
deer, wild dogs, wild goat, boars and numerous other dangerous 
beasts and birds are very often met with in these forests. There 
is also a temple of Visnu which, like the fort, lies in a neglected 
state and may yield before long to the ravages of- time. A num¬ 
ber of historical and archaeological monuments are found 
scattered in the vicinity of the fort. 

On way to Man'kgad, passing via Rajura one comes across a 
small settlement called Candanvai, two miles south of which is 
an old silted toi'iav by the side of which are images of Ganapati 
and other deities. On a stone slab of about four feet high are 
carved the representations of sun and the moon with an ass 
mating with a woman below. Such stones are called as 
Gadhegal. This part is strewn with old broken idols, silted tanks 
and small §iva shrines indicating that this tract was once a 
populous one. Rema’ns of some old buildings are also seen. 
At Thutre, a village one has to pass through on way to 
Mrmikgad, is a compound wall of black cut stone enclosing a 
spacious courtyard. Though no remnants or even outlines of 
any construction are seen inside to-day, there is an antique, out 
of use well. 

From Thutre, the next village on way to Manikgad is Candur 
from where the fort is approximately three to four miles off. In 
the vicinity of this village are seen the remains of a large vdda 
wherein is a stone bearing the images of a man and a woman, 
with the woman in a sitting posture. In the forests around are 
nearly six to seven ruined temples which seem to be frequented 
by wild animals. In many of them were seen the bones of the 
prey killed by wild animals. 

Maroda a small village lying about 49.88 km. (31 miles) from 
Candrapur and only 4.82 km. (three miles) west of Mul, is famed 
for an antique shrine of Somnath Mahadev crowning a hill top 
amidst dense forest growth. A flight of stairs leads up to the 
temple unfolding in the back-ground a bewitching view of 
mountainous tract thickly covered with forest growth and in the 
front an extensive plain touching the horizon and strewn with 
many scattered settlements. In front a water-fall tumbles from 
a good height and pursues its course in the form of a streamlet. 
The water-fall and the stream coupled with the lush green 
forests have heightened the beauty of the spot and to-day more 
than pilgrims, the picnic goers are attracted to it. It is said 
that the Pandavas had passed some of their days in exile in these 
jungles. The local story goes that in ancient times a devotee of 
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Siva by name Somnath performed austerities here at the end of CHAPTER 19. 

which he built a temple which thus came to be known as Som- places. 

nath Mahadev. The original temple, in the Hemadpanti style, Maroda. 

could not stand the ravages of time and the temple seen to-day 

was constructed after the original collapsed. In April every 

year a large fair attended by over 2,000 persons is held in honour 

of the deity. To bring the vast land under cultivat’on as also 

to take advantage of the irrigation potential provided hy the 

stream an agricultural school is being established here. A 

Gosadan has already been set up. 

Mul, with in 1961 a population of 7,469 is perhaps the largest Mui.. 
village in Candrapur tahsil, besides the towns of Candrapur and 
Ballarpur. Formerly it was the headquarters of and gave its name 
to a large tahsil embracing the old Haveli, Rajgarh,- Ghatkul, 

Amgahv and Wairagadh parganas, incltuding the city of Candra¬ 
pur with’n its limits. In 1895, however, the headquarter was 
shifted to Candrapur and at the same time the name of the 
tahsil was changed to Canda from Mul. The village lies at the 
trijunction of the Candrapur-Mul-Umred and the Mul-Gadh- 
ciroli roads, 43.45 km. (27 m'les) north-east of Candrapur and 
well within the heavy rice tract. While the Umred road runs 
onwards to Nagpur, the Gadhciroli road forks at Gadhciroli, one 
arm of it running towards Armori and the other terminating at 
Murumgahv in the extreme east of the district. The Candrapur- 
NagbhtcJ railway line has a railway .station at Mul. This position 
constitutes Mul an important feeder market to Candrapur 
through which all traffic or at least a major part of it, between 
Candrapur and a large part of the interior of the district, must 
pass. Mul is pleasantly and picturesquely situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hills named after it; a river, which also bears 
its name in the maps but which is locally called Humfi, flows 
in a shallow bed, a mile or two to the east of the village site. 

Mahars and Dhimars form the dominant section of the popula¬ 
tion. Mul and the neighbouring village of Maroda boast of 
several large shops, but yet the trading community is small as 
compared with the number of those dependent on agriculture. 

Sugarcane and rice are extensively cultivated and there is a large 
tank giving full irrigation to an extensive rice growing tract. 

Along Mul-Gadhciroli road two agriculture research centres have 
been set up. The first one of these is at Bothli about 20.92 km. 

(13 m’les) distant from Mul. It covers an area of 34.40 hectares 
(85 acres) and produces improved seeds of paddy, tur, horsegram 
and wheat. Its lands are irrigated by the channelised waters of 
the Asola Mendha tank, one of the largest of the many Canda 
t’aldvs. The second centre is at Vehad and grows improved seeds 
of rice, jovar, wheat and horsegram. It occupies 33 hectares 
(81.82 acres) of land and also receives waters from Asola Mendha. 

Mul and Saoh, yet another important villages in Canda, are 
becomins: complementary, and figured prominently during the 
Khadt Gramodyog movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mul once belonged to the MaTatha family of Fadnavis. The 
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village has facilities up to high school education, a hospital a vete¬ 
rinary dispensary, post and telegraph office and a police station. 
Though there is plenty of water for irrigation it sufEers from 
inadequacy of potahle water. The only antiquarian remains are 
some cromlechs which are used by Kurumvars as shrines for their 
deities. A large weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. 

Mundipur, with in 1961 only 27 inhabitants, is a small hamlet 
in Gadhciroli tahsil. It contains a hot or a wall built of stone 
without mortar, but no local history or tradition can he ascer¬ 
tained in its connection. 

Nagbhid, with 6,159 inhabitants in 1961 is a considerable 
village in Brahmapurl tahsil, situated to its north-west. It lies 
104.60 km. (65 miles) north-west of Candrapur. It is, however, 
a straggling village which has grown up without any conscious 
plan and the confusion of its houses and the tortuousness of its 
lanes are brought into strong contrast by the high road which 
cuts a ruthlessly straight line undeviatingly through its inhabited 
locality. This is the Candrapur-Umred road which ult’mately 
runs to Nagpur. A branch emanating from this road connects 
Brahmapurl, the tahsil headquarters. Nagbhid has risen to 
importance smee its inclusion on the railway map and has now 
become a junction where the Candrapur-Gondia railway line 
forks, one arm branching towards Nagpur. At one time the 
place was celebrated for tasar silk spinnmg and weaving and the 
yarn produced here was of a very fine texture. This industry 
is almost extinct now. There is a Khoja trading family which 
deals almost in everything including hides, bones, cloth, stationery 
and cutlery, pharmaceuticals, tembru leaves, and groceries. It 
also owns rice and oil mills, a c'nema theatre and a petrol pump. 
A weekly bazar is held here on Thursdays and an annual fair 
is held on Mahasivmtra, about a mile from the village. Cons- 
p’cuous for miles around as a white spot against a dark back¬ 
ground of hill is a temple. Behind the temple is a natural cave. 
Nagbhid has two high schools, panodyft samiti, a police station, 
po.st and telegraph office, a primary health centre and a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary. The rest-house here is built on somewhat an 
eerie spot strewn with some Muhammedan tombs. Amidst dense 
forest growth, about three and a half miles from Candrapur- 
Nagbhld road near Nagbhid, nestles a beautiful expansive taMv, 
called Ghodajharl. There is a rest-house in the vicinity. 

Nfigri, a village in Waroda tahsil with a population of 2,786 
in 1961, has a railway stat’on on the Wardha-Candrapur line of 
the Central Railway. Between it and Waghnak two miles 
(3.21 km.) away are found stones set up in circles such are often 
seen elsewhere. Nagri has educational facilities up to S. S. C. 
exam nation, a dispensary and a post office. A weekly bazar is 
held on Tuesdays. Drinking water is obtamed from the wells. 

Nalesvar is a village of 613 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census 
Ivino- ahont 38.62 km /24 milesl north-east of Candraniir the 
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tahsil headquarters. It has an ancient temple dedicated to Siva CHAPTER 19. 
built in the Hemddpanti style. It is situated in a picturesque 
mango grove, where water from a perennial spring emerges out 
of rock which is carved in the shape of a gomukh or cow’s 
mouth. Hence the p’ace is known as Gaimukh. The village 
has a primary school. Wells, a tank and river form the sources 
of water supply. 


Navargahv is a fertiie village in the Brahmapurl tahsil lying Nawargaon. 
at some distance from the Mul-Brahmapuri road, and about 
m'dway between the two places. In 1961 its population was 
7,131. It has sprung up in the middle of an open undulating 
plain which stretches away to the forested hills of the Mul range. 

The flat lands around the town are well tilled and irrigated and 
interspersed with neat little vegetable gardens which make the 
approaches to the village rather pretty. There are fine mango 
groves to the east and west of the village. It is divided into two 
parts cal'ed Dhuman Kheda and Devul taldv and between them 
lies a tank which during heavy ra'ns is so flooded as to cut off 
one part of the village from the other. A large cattle bazar, at 
which agricultural commodities are also sold, is held on Thurs¬ 
days on the spaemus bazar site on the bank of the tank. During 
the peak season it is sometimes attended by nearly 5,000 persons, 
many coming from distant towns like Umred and Bhisl. Grain 
in large quantities and bamboo matting goes to Umred and 
Nagpur. The cultivators mainly belong to the Kohli caste and 
grow sugarcane, rice, linseed and jovar, and this together with 
the vegetable garden produce finds ready sale in the weekly 
bazar. There are a few families of Kurumvars fCanarese 
shepherds) who are engaged in rearing and tending sheep and 
weaving coarse blankets out of the wool. There are also a few 
families of Kostis who weave fine silk saris and are reported tc 
belong to the stock of the weavers who once made Gadbori 
famous for its saris. On a large scale gur out of cane is 
prepared. In the hifls that border on DevalvadI there is a 
memorial to a saint. Every year on 16th of January is held the 
DevalvadI Pat which is a occasion for general rejoicing to the 
villagers. Navarganv has two high schools, a veterinary and an 
allopathic dispensaries, and a post and telegraph office. There 
are two rice mills. 


Nerl is a large and flourishing village in the Waroda tahsil, nbri. 
s’tuated on the Gondur, a small tributary of the AndharT rivei 
9.65 km. (six miles) south-east of Cimur and 62.76 km. (39 miles' 
from Waroda town. The population of the village was 5,083 in 
1961. The village is divided into two parts, the old and the 
new, on account of a large tank or teSd-v and extensive stretch ol 
paddy cultivation in between. It is recorded that the place had 
two old forts in ruins, but to-day noth'ng remains to indicate 
their existence. By the side of the taldv there is an old temple 
of no small size and beauty, the pillars and carvings of which 
resemble those met with in the Ajanta Cave temples. It is 
A-179—49-A 
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dedicated to Siva who is represented by a tih^a symbol. Though 
popularly known as Hemddpanti, it bears great resemblance to 
the Calukyan style. Lying in the open in the village there is a 
disfigured image of Siva rid'ng on a bull. Recently an idol of a 
goddess was discovered in the land of one Ke.4avrav Birevar. It 
is four-handed with an inscription at the base which appears to 
be of a later date. The idol is a fine piece of sculpture. Of 
more modern construction there are some Pancal tombs in 
which husband and wife have hecn la’d side by side. The 
village contains some families of Pancals and Kostis who manu¬ 
facture brass and copper vessels and cotton cloth. On Wednes¬ 
days a weekly market is held, there being a considerable trade 
in these goods and also in rice which is largely grown here. It 
shares with Cimur the honour of be'ng the favourite residential 
quarter of this half of the tahsil. There is a middle school, a 
dispensary and a post office. It is connected with Waroda and 
Cimur by good roads, buses plying all the year round. 

Panoli is a small village about two miles (3.21 km.) north-east 
of Deotak in Brahmapurl tah.sil, containing ruins of a small 
temple of latcrite, similar to the one at Deotek. There are also 
several slabs precisely similar to the inscribed slab at Deotek, and 
like it they are grooved with a channel, but they are broken 
across and not inscribed. Several statues of Visnu, Laksmi and 
Nandi, and some \lingas lie scattered about. The ruins lie on 
a small mound, about 15 feet (4.57 metres) high and about 
30 feet (9.14 metre.s) in diameter. There are no in.scriptions on 
them, nor are there any traditions bearing upon them. 

PanzurnI, a village 9.65 km. (s'x miles) north-west of Waroda 
in Waroda! tahsil, has a peculiarly shaped temple supposed to 
have been built on the site of a salt In the centre of the budd¬ 
ing is seen a tomb with a figure representing a woman kneeling 
on the funeral pyre before its being lighted. The population in 
1961 was 759 as against 876 in 1951, the decline being attribut¬ 
ed to migration to Waroda. There is a primary school and a 
branch post office. 

Pimpalganv, also known locally as Pipalganv Makta, is a 
village in BrahmapurT tahs'l settled on the high bank of the 
Waingahga and lying about four miles (6.43 km.) from Brahma¬ 
purT. Here the Wainganga divides itself into two channels with 
the island of Laduz in between. The villages, situated on the 
western channel, is 1‘able to floods during heavy rains. In 1961 
its population was 2,896 and consisted mainly of Kunbis, Mara- 
thas and Mahars. The village is endrely agricultural, the chief 
crops being jovar and rice. No bazar as such is held except a 
small weekly vegetable market. RaghujI I had granted this village 
to the queen of MudhojT Bhosle to provide for her personal allow¬ 
ance. On her death it came into the possession of Baka Bai 
who willed it to Janop Bhosle, her adopted son. In commemora¬ 
tion of a local saint by name AkdujT Maharaj a temple to Rama 
has been built. It is reported to be about ninety years old. 

A.179—49-B. 
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On RSmanavami an annual festival is held in honour of the CHAPTER 19. 
saint. On this day a considerable number of people gather from places, 
the neighbouring villages. Pimpalgatfiv has a middle school, a pimp^lgaon. 
medical practitioner and a post office. Wells and the river are 
the sources of water supply. No scarcity of water is felt as in 
many of the Canda villages. 

Pombhuina is a rice producing village in Candrapur tahsil Pombhubna. 
with two excellent tanks, situated about 41.84 km. (26 miles) to 
the east of Canda. The population in 1961 was 2,965. The 
Pancalls here used to work in wood lacquered in different colours 
and make toys, fan handles, chess and draughts of excellent 
workmanship. Due to lack of encouragement this art is falling 
into decay and the Pancals are taking to agriculture. Sugar 
cane is the next important crop of the village. On Tuesdays a 
small weekly bazar is held. Pombhurna has a high school, a 
post office, a medical practitioner and a rest house. 

Rajgadh, lying 6.43 km. (four miles) south-east of Muk is a Rajgadh. 
fair sized village in Candrapur tahsil with a population of 1,205 
as per the 1961 Census. It contains an old temple which, though 
small in size, is noted for its details, due to its excellent state 
of preservation. The temple is dedicated to Mahadev whose 
linga is enshrined inside. The style is the same as that of 
Markanda temples, and the roof of the sanctum is a pyramid 
rising in steps like the pyramidal spires of the Das Avatara 
temple at Markanda. Although surrounded by a tract of country 
closely studded with larger villages, Rajgadh is a place of 
importance, as it boasts of a large weekly bazar held on Tuesdays. 

It is attended by over 2,000 persons. Large transactions in agri¬ 
cultural commodities take place on these occasions. The village 
has a primary school, a post office and a medical practitioner. 

Wells and a tank supply drinking water. 

Rajoli, with in 1961 a population of 2,594. is a village in Canda Rajou. 
tahsil laying along Candrapur-Nagpur road about eleven miles 
from Mul. It is a model village on development front and has 

made such phenomenal progress in recent times that it even 

evoked the admiration of late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who 
happened to visit it once. In preandependence days and even 
up to 1956 not only no progress worth the name was made but 
it was infested with all sorts of epidemics and diseases. With 
the grampancayat elections of 1956, a beginning was made 
towards the development of Rajoli. The first challenging task 
was to get rid of the epidemics and the diseases which was 

successfully done over a period of years. Now Rajoli has an 

ayurvedic dispensary and a filaria centre. The panedyat raised 
and saved funds which were employed in constructing broad 
roads remarkable for any small town, in laying out drains 
constructing and repairing bridges and culverts, wells for drink 
ing water and buildings for schools. At a later stage the problerr 
of potable water was overcome by providing for tap-water 
Scavengers were provided with residential colonies. Fund; 
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essential for these works were for the most part raised by arrang¬ 
ing drama shows performed by Bharat Bhusan Natak Mandal. 
Development aid was also received in course of time which 
resulted in the construction of a spacious school building 
enviable for a village of Rajoll’s size. Rajoli has now educa¬ 
tional facilities up to pre-secondary stage. Adult literacy classes 
are also conducted. The village has also taken a lead in the 
co-operative field, there being a multipurpose co-operative society 
and a foodgrains co-operative. A large number of agriculturists 
have availed themselves of the services and facilities rendered 
by these co-operatives. More than anything else these co¬ 
operatives have made the agriculturists as well as the villagers 
realize the benefits of co-operation. It inspired them to work 
collect'vely for the repair and decnening of a large tank which 
now irrigates nearly 800 acres of land. The village has been 
electrified and the main roads provided with electric lights. A 
drama club, a youth club and a mahiM mandal have been (con¬ 
stituted and are doing some useful work in the social and cultural 
spheres. Rajoli grdmpahcdyat is a model grdmpahcdyat and 
arrange.? from time to time for Bharat Sevak Samdj camps, 
labour camps, Mahild Sihir and agricultural and cattle exhibi¬ 
tions. Fine and spacious houses are coming up in the well 
planned Ka'nnamwar Colony. The vil'age library and the radio 
centre are the main attractions to the villagers during leisure 
hours. There are two rice mills. 

Rajura is a municipal town and the headquarters of the tahsil 
of the same name lying hardly four miles across the Wardha 
from Ballarpiir. Two miles east of it is the railway station of 
Manikgad on the Wardha-Madras route of the South-Central 
Railway thus giving it the advantage of rail transport. Rajura 
tahsil prev'ously formed a part of Adilabad district of the 
ex-Hyderabad State. It was transferred to Nandcd district in 
1956 and made a part of CandrapOr district in March 1959. On 
account of the different set of rule.s and regulations in force, 
Rajura is actually notified as an independent district and divi- 
.s'on in itself, but for all administrative purposes, is placed under 
the Collector, Candrapur, who is responsible to the Divisional 
Comm'ssioner, Nagpur Divisionk 

The municipality at Rajura was established in 1954 and start¬ 
ed functioning with an elected council from February of the 
same year. Its committee is composed of fifteen elected 
councillors presided over by a president who in turn is elected 
by the councillors from among themselves. As per the 1961 
Census the municipal jurisdiction extended over an area of 
0.3 sq. miles only. 

Finance. —In 1966-67 the municipal income derived from 
sources like taxes, mun’cipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, grants and miscellaneous stood at Rs. 41,846.42. Expen¬ 
diture incurred due to col'ection and general administration, 


' District Census Hand Book, Chanda, 1961. 
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public health, safety, etc., came to Rs, 37,394.66 during the same 
year. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supply .—The medical needs are 
met by a Government Civil Dispensary which has an attached 
maternity ward. Only a nominal fee is charged for the treat¬ 
ment given. The town has also a few private medical practi¬ 
tioners. A veterinary dispensary maintained by the Zilla Parisad 
besides helping the growth of live-stock by means of artificial 
insemination, also treats the sickly animals and birds. A few 
kutcd drains constitute the drainage system of the town. At 
present the inhabitants solely depend upon well water. But a 
water-works to be installed on Nalesvar ndla about two furlongs 
west of the town is likely to make tap water available by 1972. 
It is estimated to cost about three lakhs of rupees. 

Educutim .—Compulsory primary education programme i.s 
implemented by the Zilla Parisad. Of the four primary 
schools three are Marathi and one Urdu. The town has two 
high schools of which one is conducted by the Zilla Parisad 
and the other though privately conducted receives a substantial 
grant from the Government. A library is maintained by the 
municipality. 

Cremation and burial places .—They are maintained and used by 
the communities concerned. However, the municipality is planning 
to take those over and equip the cremation grounds with sheds 
and other necessities. It is also planning to have a vegetable 
market for which there is no shed and platforms at present. 

Among the objects claiming antiquity may be listed the 
remnants or rather the outl’nes of a fort, and two temples. A 
large platform like structure is pointed out as the remains of a 
ground fort where once stood the tahsil office. A small part of 
the southern wall of th's fort is still seen and is built of long 
whitish cut sand stone. On the same side is a blocked entrance 
flanked by fairly art’Stic figures of dvdrapdlas. The antiquity 
of this ground fort is put earlier than that of the Ballarpur fort. 
In a field to the north stands a 5xlj4 f^^t pillar called 
Bhatstambha bearing a cavalryman’s figure with a much abrased 
inscription. It appears that the stambha commemorates some 
fallen hero in a battle. Not far away, to the south of the town, 
is an ancient shrine of Somesvara Mahadev, said to have been 
built at the command of Kholesvara, the general of the Devagiri 
Yadavas. In front of this temple is a built in tank with steps on 
all the four sides leading up to water level and a few cloisters or 
owaris around it. The temple is built of black dressed stone. 
To the west is a temple of Bhavani reported to be built by 
Janoji Bhosle of Nagpur. It is deeply revered. 

Rajura is primarily agricultural, cotton being the staple crop. 
Jovar, wheat and a few other crops are also grown. The only 
other industry is the pottery and tile manufacturing, there being 
a tile factory. A few Kumbhar families are engaged in the 
manufacture of earthen vessels and bricks 
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and purchase union and a branch of the district central co¬ 
operative bank. Five miles from Rajura are the Sasti coal mines 
employing a large number of people. Rajura being the tahsil 
headquarters has Mamlaldilr’s office. Civil and Criminal Courts, 
a pancayat saniiti, a police station and post and telegraph office. 
There is also a fine rest house. On Saturdays is held the weekly 
bazar. Of late a rccreat onal club has started functioning in 
Rajura, 

Ramdighi pool lies at the foot of a precipice on the western 
slopes of the Cimur hills, some 16 km. (ten miles) north-north-east 
of Segahv in Warodii tahsil. It is holliowed out of the rock, 
about 40 feet in diameter, and of unknown depth. In the 
monsoon a considerable .stream falls into its basin from the 
precipice above. Tradit'on attributes the formation of the pool 
to Rama when passing through this parr of the country. There 
is an ancient temple on an eminence above with two good carv¬ 
ings of a warrior with shield and straight sword. One of the 
warriors has fallen backwards and the second one is bent 
towards the pool and may fall in it before long. 

Saolf is a large village in Candrapur tahsil situated on the 
Mul-Gadhciroli road, about 11.26 km. (seven miles) east of Mul. 
The population in 1961 was 4,871. Saoli is one of the largest 
rice producing villages in Ciinda, three-fourths of its total 
acreage being under paddy cultivation. Its lands arc irrigated 
by two fine tanks, Asola Mendha taldv and numerous irrigation 
wells. A few families of Koskatis are engaged in tasar silk 
weaving and once the industry was in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion. Ir. is now on the decline and may be extinct if no 
encouragement is given, d'he other local industry worthy of 
mention is the manufacture of slippers for which the place is so 
well-known. In 1894 the village was seriously affected by a fire 
that gutted and reduced to a.she.s over 800 houses. However, the 
village has recovered from that blow ere long and is now well on 
its way to prosperity. Saoli has a school, a di.spensary and a 
post office. A weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Sindevahl is the large village in Brahmapuri tahsil on Mul-Umred 
road about 24.14 km. (fifteen miles) north of Mul and 45 miles 
(72.42 km.) from Candrapur. The Candrapur-NagbhTd railway 
line passes through the village, there being a station at Sinde- 
vahi. It is pleasantly situated on the wide wooded plain border¬ 
ed by low hills. The viUagc is wholly agricultural, rice and 
sugarcane being the principal crops raised. Jovar is taken as a 
winter crop. Water for irrigation purposes is drawn from a 
large tank at Gadmansa, a place about 3.21 km. (two miles) away 
from the village. In order to increase the paddy yield in 
Vidarbha region a research centre was set up at Sindevahl in 
1957-58. This centre not only carries out research in the agri¬ 
cultural field but also produces seeds and has a training centre 
attached to it imparting training to Agricultural Development 
Officers. The centre now trains the gram sevaks and sevikas too. 
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Gram sevikas are also trained in home science. Arrangements CHAPTER 

are also made to g ve training in carpentry and blacksmithy to - 

the desiring youths from the nearby villages. On the upkeep of Places^ 
this centre a total of Rs. 1.50 to two lacks is spent annually by Sindevahi. 
the Union Government. The village population in 1961 was 
6,923. The cultivators belong mainly to the Kohli, Gondii and 
Salevar castes. A few Marathas arc also engaged in agriculture. 

Sindevahi was gifted by Vyahkojl Bhosle to his nephew Gajaba 
Dada. There is a temple dedicated to the great local saint 
Somesvar Maharaj. It was founded some eighty-five years ago. 

Besides primary schools, Sindevahi has a high school, pancdyat 
samiti office, a primary health centre, post and telegraph office 
and a rest house. It is the headquarter of two forest ranges 
viz., South and North Sindevahi. Two Deputy Engineers, one 
each for Buildings and Communications, and minor irrigation, 
are posted here. There is one saw mill and four rice mills of 
which one is organised on co-operative basis. 

Sironca, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name was Sironcha. 
a place of much greater importance when it was the head¬ 
quarters of the old Upper Godavari d strict. It is 180.24 km. 

(112 miles) to the south-east of Canda and 98.17 km. (61 miles) 
from Aheri with both of which it is connected by a good 
motorable road. When in i860 it was selected as the site of the 
sadar stat on, it consisted merely of a few huts on the river bank 
and the total population was just under 500, but it rapidly grew 
and today the population is 3,420 (1961 Census). Sironca is 
pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Pranhita, two m’les 
(3.21 km.) above its confluence with the Godavari, and 109.72 
metres (321 ft.) above sea level. It enjoys a very salubrious 
climate. On a ridge overlooking the river stand the survivors 
of the old civil station buildings, the most notable of wh ch has 
now been converted into a rest house. It previously was the 
bungalow of the Deputy Commissioner. Until 1885 two com¬ 
panies of Madras Native Infantry were quartered here but to-day 
nothing is left of their barracks or the military buildings. The 
old district jail which was later reduced to the status of a subsi¬ 
diary jail and still later used to accommodate only local offen¬ 
ders is now used to house the judicial court. A part of the 
tahsil buildiiig is used as magisterial lockup. Sironca once 
possessed a fort which was built in 1698 A.D. has an inscription 
on its principal gateway indicated. It appears to have been 
built under the auspices of one Haidar Wali Sah, a short time 
before this part of the country passed under the possession ol 
Velama family. This fort figured prominently in the latei 
history of Sironca'. When the district passed under the Britisf 
dominion it was considered advisable to dismantle the fort, anc 
as anybody who cared to do so was allowed to take stone from it 
the process of dismantling was pretty thorough and quick 
Much of the stone was used in the construction of the jail whici 
now houses the judicial court, and many other public buildings 


'For details see Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER 19. Thus the memory as well as the trace of an historical monu- 

- ment was totally erased. Haidar Wall Sah, who is supposed to 

have built this castle, was a holy man and is the patron samt of 
Sirohca, where he lies buried and whither his tomb attracts 
many Muhammedans from the surrounding country at the 
time of the annual urus. Sironca has also sacred associations 
for the Hindus owing to its location close to the confluence of 
the Godavari and the Pranhiid rivers and pilgrims from many 
parts of India flock here at the time of Simhastha which takes 
place once in twelve years. On the confluence, but falling within 
the borders of Andhra State is an antique shrine of Kalesvar- 
Muktesvar which is being renovated. The village has a fair 
export of jovar and til but no manufactures of any kind. Rice 
is also grown but is locally consumed. Being the headquarters 
of a tahsil Sirohcaj besides the mamlatdar’s office, has the office 
of the pancdyat samici, civil and criminal courts, a police station, 
a post and telegraph office and a rest house. There is a civil 
hospital with fifteen beds as well as an outdoor patient depart¬ 
ment and a veterinary dispensary. Among educational institu¬ 
tions there is a high school and two middle schools besides 
primary schools. The American Methodist Episcopal Church 
has established a mission here and the mission buildings occupy 
the site of the old barracks. Water is obtained from wells and 
the river. Weekly bazar is held on Mondays. 

Somnur with 327 inhabitants in 1961, is a petty village in 
Sironca tahsil lying at a distance of 257.49 km. i(l60 miles) from 
Candrapur and 48.27 km. i(30 miles) from Sirohca, the road up to 
Sirohca being a puccd sadak. It is a spot of great scenic beauty 
and hence of tourist attraction. It is the meeting place of three 
rivers in a valley glade formed by numerous hills clothed with 
lush green forests. The view is enchanting and if properly 
developed can be one of the most beautiful spots attracting even 
tourists from foreign countries. Nearabout here the boundaries 
of three states uiz., Maharaistra, Madhya Trades and Andhra 
Prades meet. 

Tadoba National Park is the -most attractive spot in Candra¬ 
pur district and is situated in the heart of the Government 
Reserved Forests of West Candrapur Division. It has become 
an ideal resort for the visitors who want to get away from the 
dm and bustle of the city life and the modern civilization, for 
here observe, undisturbed, amidst tranquil conditions 

surroundings, hues and 

Extending over an area of 45 square miles, Tadoba is a 
picturesque spot lavishly endowed by nature and lies about 
28 miles from Canda. Its forests are inhabited by a large 
variety of wild animals excepting lion, elephant, rhino and a 
lew other species. It is said that there were elephants also but 

T'T ^ Candrapur runs to 

Tadoba which for the first six or seven miles traverses through 
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open country or mdl ran after which it plunges in the forests CHAPTER 19. 

cutting a zig zag path. After crossing Durgapur and Padma- - 

pur, two villages in the open country, the first forest village Places, 

that is to be crossed is Agarzari which serves as a check post. Tahora. 

Next comes MohorlT, the headquarters of the Mohorli range in 
which Tadoba is s tuated and which lie.s about 16 miles from 


Cahda. Seven miles hence is the forest village of Khatoda 
where the prohibitive boundary around Tadoba begins. At 
Mohorli the road b. furcates, one arm of it running to Khodaingi 
touching the forest village of Ramdegi which together wiin 
Jkhatoda are the only two approach roaos to ladoba. At both 
these places two manned gates have been erected. From 
Rhatoaa the real dense forests of Tadoba beg.n and at some 
places these are so dense as to prevent even sunrays from 
penetrating, ine road now traverses over an undulatmg tract 
and after crossing the Kumbhi ndhd cUmbs up a hihock unfold¬ 
ing a bewitching view of an expansive lake covering an area of 
3uu acres with the forest-clothed hills providing an excellent 
background, fhis is the Tadoba lake. On this hulock there is 
a recently constructed rest house of the forest department. 

The beautiful Tadoba lake has been tormea by bunding up a 
nd:id and joining three hillocks which surround it. Interesting 
legends are related about the Tadoba lake and though every 
one of these is a fantasy of human imagination at least one of 
these needs to be recorded here, ft is said that in ancient days 
there was no lake here. Once a marriage party happened to 
camp here during summer. Searching for water to quench 
their thirst they could not find it anywhere and there was no 
inhabitation in sight for a long distance round. So it was 
suggested by the elders in the party that the newly wed pair dig 
in the centre of the camp. The digging was started accordingly 
and soon a spring gushed out and they had their meals happily. 
But to their surprise they found the waters encircling them 
rapidly and despite their best efforts not a single .soul could 
escape alive. Some say that where the water finally stopped a 
temple rose and a Tad tree grew up by its side. Soon the news 
spread and people began to flock there. Some even go further 
and tell that pilgrims in need of utensils used to get them from 
the pool merely by praying, on the condition that these be 
returned after the use. Once a greedy pilgrim tried to run away 
with them but was killed on the way and since then they never 
appeared again. This is however a stock story told about several 
wells and lakes in Maharastra. Immediately after thi s incident 
a lightning destroyed the Tad tree. Whatever may be the 

authenticity and credibility of the tale, the fact remains that 
ruins of an antique dilapidated shrine, with the idols still 

intact, were discovered here and a pious pilgrim erected a small 

shrine over it. This is the shrme of Tadoba where on every 

Sunday of the Pausa month a fair is held. Many ddivdsis visit 
the temple on these occas ons. Sometimes people from Candra- 
pur allso visit the temole. There is also a .shrlnp nf Tt 
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CHAPTER 19. is curious to note that the people still believe in the holiness of 
- the water and take it to sprinkle their crops with, under the mis¬ 
places. taken belief that it would keep the crop-pests away. 

Tadoba. ^ ^ ... 

The Tadoba National Park made a humble beginning in 1905 
when as a shooting block it was closed for shooting except the 
destructive carnivora for wh ch a special permit had to be 
obtained. But in spite of this when it was noticed that wild 
animal and bird life was rapidly depleting, shooting of all kind 
was prohibited and in 1935 the block was declared a sanctuary. 
In 1955 it was declared as a national park and a 45 square mile 
belt was marked out whose development began at a rapid rate. 
As an additional protect on to wild life a buffer zone of 22 
square miles has been created around the park where shooting 
is also prohibited and as said earlier, in oruer to regulate traffic 
and control poaching, two manned gates, one at KhatodS on 
Canda-Tadoba road and another at Ramdegi on Mohorli- 
Khodaingl road have been set up. Visitors are forbidden to 
carry fire-arms inside and a mobile squad is posted to detect 
poaching. A park officer and a park guard are posted to look 
after the animals as also to guide and help the tourists. Game 
wardens keep the track of the movements of the wild animals. 
As a result of the protection given, wild life has increased 
rapidly and is not scared easily by the sound of the tarS and 
trucks. No sanctum sanctorum is maintained in this park and 
regular forestry operations are carried out. However, care is 
taken to avoid disturbing the wild life unduly. Herds of 
cheetal, sdmbhar, blue bull, bison etc., are a common sight in 
the late afternoons, evenings and mornings around the lake. 
The lake itself contains quite a few crocodiles and a variety of 
fishes. Crocodiles can be seen basking in the sun on the lake 
embankment during winter months. In order to allow the 
tourist to observe the animals in their natural habitat a net¬ 
work of 88 km. of fair weather roads have been constructed in 
the park leading to different points. Of these the most im¬ 
portant and which the tourists never miss, is the circular road 
around the lake at whose vantage points mdaans or towers have 
been erected from where tourists can observe the animals 
approaching the lake, drinking and then relaxing. The second 
important road is the Cheetal road, so named because in the 
grassy patches along this road large herds of cheetal, sdmbhar, 
bison, deer etc., can be seen grazing at peace, oblivious of the 
visitors, and occasionally lifting their heads to look around. At 
convenient places along the roads and near the mdcaris artificial 
salt-licks have been created to attract the wild animals. Ndlds 
have also been bunded to provide a plentiful supply of water to 
the animals. 

The following are the animals commonly met with in the 
Tadoba park; tiger, panther, bison, sloth bear, hyaena, jackal, 
wild dog, blue bull, sdmbhar, cheetal, barking deer, four-horned 
antelope, chinkara, hare, porcupine, langur and a variety of 
other animals. 
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On the hillock which is reached after crossing the Kumhhi 
ndla is a rest house from where a v^ew of the lake nestling 
amidst well maintained forests can be had. The sight almost 
enthrals the visitor. On the bank of the lake there is another 
rest house from whose verandah, lying in an arm chair one can 
observe all the animals coming for water on the lake. In the 
mornings one can have a fine view of the flocks of birds passing 
over the lake with their images reflected in its still waters. 
There is also a rest house in the centre of the park and a new 
one is under construction. A care-taker-cum-cook is attached 
to the forest rest house. There is a proposal to start canteen 
services. In the vicinity of the lake can be seen the dwellings 
of the forest employees. Two more rest houses, one each at 
Moherli and Khadsingl, but outside the park limit, are main¬ 
tained. It is proposed to install refr'gerator in the newly con¬ 
structed rest house and make filtered tap-water available in all 
the rest houses. These will also be electrified. 

The park can be visited during the fair-weather from Novem¬ 
ber to June. But the best time to visit it is from February till 
the onset of monsoon. At present a luxury coach equipped 
with radio, and microphone with loud-speaker takes the visitors 
to the park on every Saturda)r evening. A running commentary 
is given by a park officer sitting by the driver’s side. The bus 
leaves in the evening and returns back well after mid-night. 
Search light arrangement is also made. To-day the park has 
become a valuable earner of foreign exchange attracting besides 
tourists, even foreign dignitaries paying visits to this country. 

Under a new scheme it is not only proposed to extend the 
roads inside the park but also to asphalt the already constructed 
ones. Powerful binoculars would be made available to the 
interested tourists. Photography arrangements arc also being 
made. It is also proposed to set up benches in the park, lay out 
a garden in front on the new rest house besides maintaining the 
old one, to prepare new grass patches, to erect a few more 
macems or observation towers, and to arrange for the conveyance 
and lodging and board'ng of school and college parties. 


TalodhI also known as TalodhJ Badge, is an agricultural 
village in Brahmapuri tahsil lying on the Mul-Umred road about 
35.40 km. (22 miles) distant from Brahmapuri. Actually it 
consists of two villages of Talodhi and BambanT, both of which 
are shaded by mango and tamarind trees. The population in 
1961 was 3,964 and consisted of Mahar, Komptl, Dbimar and 
Khapevar castes, with a sprinkling of Buruds and Salevars. 
Though all pursue their various hereditary occupations, the 
village is mainly agricultural growing rice and jovar, rice being 
the staple crop. On a small scale wheat and jovar are also 
taken as winter crops. There are several shops dealing in cloth 
and groceries. Talodhi has a primary school for girls, a middle 
school, a post office and an ayurvedic dispensary. There are 
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CHAPTER 1^. three rice mills and one oil mill. Weekly market is held or 
Wednesday. Drinking water is obta'ned from the wells and a 

Places. 

Talodhi. 

Thanegaon. Thanegahv is a small village of 1,858 inhabitants, lyin^ 
6.43 km. (four miles) south of Armori in Gadhciroll tahsii 
Here are a small temple and a tank, the former being of aboul 
the same age as that of Armori. The village has a primarj 
school and m addition to the tank drinking water is also obtain 
ed from the wells. For household supplies the inhabitant! 
resort to Armori market held on Fridays. 


"iPAGAD hilils are situated about 95 miles (152.89 km.) north-easi 

Fort. of * cJanclrapur m Gadhciroll tahsii and. only tnree mile; 

(4.82 km.) irom Murumgahv, also a vihage in Gadhciroll tahsii 
and forms the highest port.on of a wild and mountainous regior 
2,U0b feet (0U9.bo metres) above the sea. From Candrapur tt 
iVlurumgcfhv there is a good motorable road which passei 
through Gadhciroll. On tne summit of this range, encircled b} 
the cnain upon chain of hills, all covered witn the densesi 
forest, stanos far from human habitation, the old-fortress oi 
Tipagad. Its massive ramparts of huge undressed stone, Hankec 
by bastions and entered through a winding gateway are ovei 
two miles in circuit, and within is a tank or considerable sizt 
with stone embankment and steps along its water face. This 
reservoir never tails and is supposed to be of fabulous depth 
forming the source of the TipagadI river, which flows from ip 
western bank, and becomes m the rains a roaring mountair 
torrent. This river later unites with the Khobragadi river 
South of the tank, on lofty ground commanding the fortress 
and an immense expanse of country beyond, rises tne inner fori 
or the citadel {bale kUlu), with lines of defence similar to those 
of the outer work, and having within it the remains of what was 
doubtless the dwelling of the lords of Tipagad. Herein there is 
a cellar similar to that of the Balapur fort. There is another; 
but much smaller, tank in the north-west corner of the fort. 
According to tradition the greatest of the lords of Tipagad was 
a Gond prmce named Purain Raj,a, who had a bodyguard ol 
2,000 fighting men, and 5 elephants and 25 horses, and held the 
whole Wairagad country under his sway. It is said that Puram 
Raja was a teudatory of the Canda Gond King, Babaji Ballal- 
sah, and when Puram conquered WairagaeJ for his overlord, it 
was made over to him by Babaji Ballalsah. But those were the 
days when princes only kept their own by doughty deeds in 
battle field, and as his fame for wealth waxed great, so his peers 
of Chattisgad swore more and more deeply to wrest the province 
from him. At length an invading army from Chattisgad enter¬ 
ed his dominions, and Puram Raja advanced to check it. The 
contending forces met at Kotgul and from thence to Patan a 
distance of eight miles. The battle raged among the hills during 
the whole long day. Wherever the fight was the hottest, there 

ctrikincr to partTr nil f/tAo I,:. 
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sword, and as evening drew on the Chattisgad troops began to 
fall back. But unfortunately one of Puram’s embro’dered 
sandals dropped unnoticed to the ground, and, as the battle 
rolled northwards, was picked up by a laggard in the Tipagad 
ranks. This man fled with it to Tipagad and, showing it to the 
Rani, told that the day was lost and her lord among the slain. 
The Rdn% shed no tears, but placing the sandal in her bosom, 
decked herself in all her braveries of gems and silken robes, 
then mounting her ox-chariot, she drove to the bank of the 
little lake. Here she halted for a moment and raising her right 
hand, filled with til seeds, to the heavens, thus prayed to Goddess 
BhavanT, who guards the fortress walls: ‘Grant’, dread goddess, 
that none in days to come may rule thy fort who hath not piled 
this bank with our foemen’s heads as many as, the til seeds in 
my hand, and tbu.s saying she forced the oxen down the steep 
slope in her front and the waters closed above her loving head. 
In the meanwhile, the Chattisgad forces had been totally routed, 
and Puram Raja returned in triumph with roll of drum and 
cymbal’s clash, but a.s he proudly rode through the arched gate¬ 
way of his house he learned what woe to him a coward’s tale 
had wrought. Passing onwards he drew bridge on the spot 
where his wife had breathed her last prayer to heaven, and there 
springing from the saddle, he plunged into the lake and was 
seen no more. From that day ’Tioagad became desolate and its 
kingdom passed away. Nearby the fort a small hamlet of that 
name has come up now. 

Vaghanakh, with in 1961 a population of 591, is a small 
village in Waroda tahsil lying about two m'les (3.21 km.) south 
of Nagri railway station. It contains a very old and peculiarly 
shaped temple, built of sol'd slabs without mortar. 

Wairagad, situated at the confluence of the Kophragarhi and 
the Satnalas in Gadhcirolf tahsil, lies about 128.74 km. (80 miles) 
north-east of Candrapur and about eight miles from Armor!. 
From Armorl it can be reached only by a bullock-cart road.i It 
is a place of great antiqu'ty and is suoposed to have been found¬ 
ed in the DvApara Yu^a by a king of the family of the moon, 
who called it Wairagad after his own name Vairocank It has 
been identified by some as being the same as Viratnagarl of the 
Mahdhhdrat where the Pandavas passed in hiding the period of 
their exile in disguise. On com'ng to historic times we find the 
city ruled by Mana Chiefs, who about tbe 9th century fell before 
the Gonds and a lline of Gond princes then succeeded, holding 
in subjection to the Canda Kings tbe panremas of Wairalgad 
with the Zaminddris attached to it, and GarborT and Rajgadh. 
In those days Wa'ragad was a prosperous place, but it ha.s sunk 
steadily in importance and now has only 2,069 inhabitants. The 
village is surrounded by groves of extremely fine and ancient 

I, Mr. Hira Lai Jain considers the name to he a corruption of ' Vajrakar ’ mean¬ 
ing ‘ Diamond mine ’. The latter name is mentioned in Tamil inscriptions, 
For detail? of identification see Mr. Hira Lai Jain’s article in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, 
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Waihagad. 


Waroda. 


trees and is grouped around a large stone fortress occupying an 
area of nearly ten acres. It was erected about the beginning of 
the 17th century and now lies in a partially decayed condition. 
It is entered through a triple gateway with a deep and very 
filthy ditch or khandak and the height of its rampart walls 
ranging in height from 15 to 20 feet (4.57 to 6 metres). At a 
short distance from the entrance is a broad platform on which 
perhaps stood the killeddds house, with a ruined stepped well 
nearby. To the right against the rampart is a temple to 
Kesavnath from where the idol was removed hy the villagers 
when the temple fell into disrepair and housed it in the village. 
From the eastern bastions a fine view of the thickly wooded hills 
can be had. Within the forest, outside the fort premises, is the 
tomb of the Gond prince Durga Siih, not far from which is the 
grave of an unknown English girl, said to have been the daughter 
of the officer who commanded the garrison between 1818 and 1830 
A.D. The surrounding ’and is thickly covered with forest and con¬ 
tains numerous foundations of former buildings. Near the 
vi’lage arc several temples, none of wh'ch, however, is of much 
significance. The most antique among them is that of Maha- 
kall, an unpretending structure probably built by one of the 
Gond Rajas. It overlooks a deep reach of the Kophragarhi, 
wherein ’s supposed to .‘••tand an old-world temp’e buried in the 
sand. Wairagad once possessed diamond mines and are referred 
to in the Ain-i-Akban of Abul Fazl. On a hill, at the foot of 
which there used to be one of these mines, stands an old 
Muhammedan Idgdh and nearly 108 Musalman tombs which 
appear to be those of the .soldiers killed in the battle when 
Ahmad Sah BahamanI made a raid on Wairagad about 1422 A.D. 
About haT a mile to the sotuh of WairSgad is a small temple 
of Bhadresvar crowning the top of a small hillock. It. is probably 
quite antique and bears great resemblance to the style after 
which the Markandeya temple at Markanda is built. Wairagad 
has a medical practitioner, a middle school and a post office. 
Thur.sclay is the bazar day. 


Waroda the headquarters town of the Waroda tahsil is a colliery 
town in Candrapur district with in 1961 a population of 14,148. 
It is situated in 20° 14' north latitude and 79° 1' east longitude 
and lies 45 km. (28 miles) north-west of Candrapur on the 
Candrapur-Nagpur road. It is also connected with Candrapur 
by a broad gauge railway line of the Central Railway which 
further runs to Madras. Prior to 1908 this road was the only 
connecting link with Canda and Waroda derived much import¬ 
ance from its position as the terminus of the Wardha-Waroda 
rail extension, the merchandise of the western half of th’s 
district as also a large part of Edlabad district of the present 
Andhra Prades State passing through Waroda to and from the 
outside reg'ons. Most of the traffic was then naturally with 
Bombay via Wardha. Later the extension of the railway to 
Candrapur, Ballarpur, otherwise known as Ballarv43h, and bevond 
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linking Madras affected the position and importance of Waroda, CH APTER 19. 
but it nevertheless cont nues to be an important tiading centre. placo. 

Waroda tahsil as a whole has over 12,545.26 hectares (31,000 wahoda. 

acres) of land under cotton crop and before the establishment of 
the market committee at Waroda, practically the entire produce 
used to be carried either to the important couon market of 
tlihganghaf or WanT. In 1960 was established the 5V^aroda 
agriculture market committee which started functioning in 1963 
and since then no cotton or grain is taken to the outside market. 

It now handles large quantities of cotton, rice and jovar. In 
fact it is the only significant cotton market of the dislfiot. 

There was also the inadequacy of gins and presses in spite of a 
few factories. Thi.s difficulty was overcome with the establish¬ 
ment of a large ginning and pressing factory in 1964 on co¬ 
operative basis. An oil mill has also been established on the 
same line. In order to provide improved variety of seeds and 
seedlings to the agriculturists after carrying out scientific research 
and experiments, a seed growing farm covering an area of 
33.82 hectares (83.57 acres) and named as Ekarjuna seed and 
seedling growing centre ha.s been established along Canda road, 
about two miles (3.21 km.) from Waroda. It produces improved 
seeds of cotton, jovar, wheat, paddy; sesamum, liacquer and javas. 

Research and experiments are also carried out to produce better 
strains. An artificial tank for conserving water has also been 
buih. Besides providing improved seeds, a Dhan Vikas Yofnd 
for the propagation of Japanese method of paddy cultivation, 
which yields more rice per acre, has also been started. Through 
the efforts of this centre large areas have already been brought 
under the Japanese method with excellent results. Primarily 
the town owed its importance to the colliery which was formerly 
worked here and it was s mply the exi.stence of the colliery 
which initially led to the construction of the Wardha-WarodI 
rail extension. The colliery was stopped in 1906. Recently new 
depo.sits of coal seams covering an area of 5.18 km.^ (two square 
miles) and estimated to be 90 lakh tons have been struck. To 
finance the agriculturists and other small scale industries the 
Waroda Central Co-operative Bank was established in 1912 and 
a year eailier that of BrahmapuiT. These two were amalgamated 
in 1963 and the headquarters were fixed at Candrapur. A district 
industrial society has been set up and under its programme two 
handloom units have been opened at Waroda. 

Waroda was constituted a municipality in 1867 and has an Municipality, 
area of 9,73 km.^ (3.76 square miles) under its jurisdiction. The 
municipal committee headed by the president, elected by the 
councillors from among themselves, consists of 16 councillors. 

Aided by the necessary ministerial staff an elected president 
looks after the municipal administration. 

Finance .—In 1964-65 the total municipal income derived from 
various sources like taxes, municipal property, realizations under 
special acts, miscellaneous, etc., amounted to Rs. 7,28,608. 
Correspondingly, during the same year, an exnenrliti,rp r,f 
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CHAPTER 19. Rs. 8,48,849 was incurred on account of general administration, 
Places public safety, hea’th, convenience and instruction,, and other 
’ miscellaneous heads. The excess of expenditure seems to have 

Municipa:ity. been, made up from the reserves or the balance of the previous 
years. 


Health, Sanitation and Water supply .—Medical aid is rendered 
by a civil dispensary conducted by the municipality. Besides, 
special arrangements are made from time to time as the need 
arises to vaccinate and inoculate the people. A veterinary dis¬ 
pensary is also maintained by the municipality. The malaria 
eradication centre working under the Zilla Parisad has largely 
succeeded in wiping out malaria from this area. The town has 
only stone-lined open drains. Water works supplying tap watet 
to the inhabitants was constructed in 1963 at an approximate 
cost of Rs. 2.50 lakhs. However, during the latter part of summei 
scarcity of water is intensely felt. 

Education .—Primary education is compulsory in the town. I' 
is implemented by the town municipality. Besides primary 
schools, Waroda has four privately conducted high schools. The 
Zi'la Parisad also maintains a h’gh schooll. For higher educatior 
there is a college with the faculties of arts, commerce, agricul 
ture and science. Thus it can be seen that Waroda has goot 
educational facilities.. The public library of the town make: 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals available to the genera 
public. 

The municipality has provided three markets, one each fo: 
vegetables, meat and cloth. Of the three cremation and buria 
grounds in the town only one is maintained by the municipality 
A garden covering nearly seven acres of land is maintained b] 
the municipality. 


Being the headquarters of a tahsil, the town besides th 
mamlatdar’s office has civil and criminal courts, a police station 
a block development office and various other government offices 
There is a post and telegraph office and a rest house too. Bu 
yet the town itself is very congested and the whole appearance 
it wears is unattractive. However, in recent times a few moderi 
buildings have come up here and there and these are the onb 
bright spots amongst a whole crowd of old and shabby dwelling 
Every year, however, something new is done to improve th 
appearance of the town by the construction of new roads am 
drains as the funds permit. Of the buildings presenting am 
antiquarian or artistic interest there are none whatever. Oi 
Waroda-Cimur road about two miles from Waroda a large colon' 
of lepro,s.y affected nersons has sprung up. It was started and i 
conducted by one Sri Amte. Various types of small scale entei 
prises are run by the recovered patients. Yet, in spite of wate 
difficulties, Waroda to-day is one of the healthiest places in th 
district. 



DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATIONS OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The names of Towns and Villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the 
whole erf the District. 

Column (I).—-The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is mailcid 
diacritically as under :— 

a-sTT; i-^: r-^; c-’T; ch-^; X-Z; th-5; 4-1?; 4h-I; n-?^; n-»T; h-Sj; c-ot; s-^; 

9-T: J-o5. 

Abbreviations indicating tahsils.— 

Bhm—Brahmapuri. Raj—Rajura. 

Chd—Chanda. Srn—Sironcha. 

Gdc——Gadhchiroli. War—Warora. 

Column (2).~(tt) Direction and (6) Travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil hcfdquaiters :— 

E—Easi. NE—North-East. 

W—West. SE—South-East. 

N—North. NW—North-West. 

S~South. SW—South-West. 

Column (3).—(<j) Area (Sq. miles); (b) Total population ; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total number 
of agricultural population. 

Column (4).—(a) Post office ; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).— (a) Railway station ; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(a) Weekly bazar ; (4) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the villagi 
Column (7).—(a) Nearest motor stand ; (4) Its distance from the village. 


Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village:— 


br—brook. 

PI—pipe-line. 

cl—canal. 

spr— spring. 

n—-nalla. 

str—stream. 

o—scarcity of water. 


t—tank. 

p—pond. 

•W—big well. 

rsr—reservoir. 

w—small well. 





Column {9 ).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, 
math, mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscrip¬ 
tion t— 

si—school. Cs—Co-operative (sp)—sale and purchase, dh—dharmashula. 

society. 

(h)—-high. (c)—credit. (wvg)—^weaving. gym—gymnasium. 

(m)—middle. (fmg)—farming. (Fr)—fair. ch—chavadi. 

(pr)—primary. (gr)—group. tl—temple. lib—library. 

(tr-clg)—training (i)—-industrial m—math. dp—dispensary. 

college. (con)—consumers mq—mosque. (vet)—^vetciinaiy. 

mun—^municipality (mis)—miscellaneous. dg-—dargah. Cch—Church, 

pyt—panchayat. (mp)—multipurpose, ins- inreription. 

Months arxording to Hindu calendar :— 

Ct—Chaitra ; Vsk—Vaishakha { Jt—Jaishtha ;-Asd—rAshrdha ; Srn—Shifvrna ; Bdp-^Bhadra- 
pada; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; M-g—Margashirsha ; Ps—Paufha ; Mg—Mrpha ; Phg—Phalguna. 
Sud—Shuddha (first fortnight of the month)'; Vrd-l-Wfdya (steend fortnight of the mcnih). 

N.B .—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles .and furlongs. 
A-I79—50-A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Aba Makta—War.—anWT .. 

N; 

19-0 

1-9; 369; 84; 208 

Sakhara; 

2-0 

Abanapalli—Sm.— 

N; 

700 

0-2; 32; 7; 24 

Kondoli 

2-0 

Abanapalll (Surveyed)—Sm.—. 

N; 


0-4; 154; 29; 84 

(Surveyed); 

Aheri; 

4-0 




AbapQr—Gdc—STRICT 

S; 

24-6 

0-1; 30; 7; 19 

Muranda; 

•• 

A(jaAga—Srn.—3nf*TT 

NE; 

120-0 

0-2; 56; iO; |7 

Yetapalli; 

250 

Aijapalli—Gdc.—3R^Iyvft' 

N; 

2-6 

1-7; 893; 178; 453 

Gogaon; 

0-2; 

A^palli—Gdc.—3rSMc*lY 

S; 

. . 

2-6; 537; 127; 228 

Konsari; 


Appall! Patch—Gdc.—qR 

S; 


2-6; 294; 67; 165 

Ashti; 


A^egahv—Chd.—ars^TR 

SE; 

, , 

2-1; 512; 102; 251 



A^egaAv—War.—31§»IR 

NE; 

400 

1-3; 763; 146; 459 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

AdegaAv—War.—aRTfR 

NE; 

460 

1-1; 235; 52; 136 

Neri; 

7-0 

A^imuttapQr—Srn.—.. 

S; 

10 

0-5; 225; 46; 125 

Sironcha; 

10 

A<#yai—Bhm.—3rT5n55 

W; 

60 

3-9; 794; 199; 480 

Kirntiti 

1-6 

Adyal—Gdc.—3( d'M (68 

S; 

300 

7-6; 888; 192; 536 

Mendha; 

1-0 

Aga<ii—Chd.—amrft' 

E; 

200 

2-0; 170; 38; 103 

Chiroli; 

40 

Agia—War.—arnjT 

E; 

120 

1-5: 332; 62; 193 

Sagara; 

2-0 

Aherl—Raj.— 

SW; 

50 

2-2; 737; 152; 420 

Pandharpouni; 

2-0 

Aherl—Sm,—-31^^ ,, 

N; 

650 

3-7; 4608; 1,032; 671 

Local; 

• 

Alpeta Raiyyatavarl—Sm,— 

SE; 

100 

3-6: 115; 28; 70 

Janampalli; 

9-0 

t«4cTcllO 





Ajagahv—War.—arnnTR 

NE; 

510 

1-0; 296; 59; 168 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

Ajanaganv—^War.—^TTjpnTTT 

N; 

130 

2-3; 456; 102; 228 

Barvha; 

2-0 

Ajayapflr Raiyyatavarl—Chd.— 

E; 

15-0 

2-1; 422; 89; 248 

Chichpalli; 

1-0 

STjRJT Wd'llO’ 




AkapQr—Bhm.— 

SW; 

23-0 

1-5; 620; 135; 330 

Balapur Bk.; 


AkapOr—Bhm.—an^n^ 

S; 

350 

M; 485; 98; 300 

Mudza; 

2-0 

AkapQr—Chd.—aTRfTT^ 

NE; 

30-0 

0-8; 269; 52; 137 

Chiwandha; 

10 

Akapur (Rupala)—-Bhm.—3jr+r^< .. 

S; 

(00 

(•8; 141; 28; 81 

Mendaki; 

20 





AkasapOr—Bhm.'—aTRRT^ 

S; 

(50 

2-1: 352; 81; 225 

Gangalvadi; 

30 

Akoia—Raj.—arnpTHT 

W; 

32-0 

1-3; 191; 43; 65 

Korpana; 

40 

Akoia—War.—3TT*frr5Tr 

NE; 


2-6; 439; 92; 259 



Aksapflr—Chd.—aiTWI^ 

SE; 

•• 

M; 391; 88; 226 

•• 

•• 
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i - — 

Railway Station; 

Distance 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

16^ 

Alotor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Warora; 

19'0 

Sakhara; 

2-0; 

Sun:. 

Chargacn Bk.; 

5.-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bbiharsliah; 

96-0 

Allapalli; 


Sun. 


16-0 

w. 

ch. 

Bttlharshah; 

76-0 

Aheri; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Aheri; 

3-0 

n. 

• • 

Mul; 

34-0 

• Talodhi 


Wed. 

Talodhi 

10-0 

W;t. 


Balharshah; 

I52'0 

Mokasa; 
Allapalli; ! 

58.0; 

Sun. 

Mokasa; 

Allapalli; 

58-0 

W;n. 


A^ul; 

28-0 

Gadhchlroli; 

2-6; 

Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

2-6 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; tl. 

B alharshah; 

. , 

Ashti; 


Pri. 

Ashti; 


W. 

1 . . ' 

Balharshah; 


Ashti; 

. . 

Fri. 

Ashti; 


W. 




, , 



, . 


W. 

. . 

Warora; 

40-0 

Neri; 

5-0; 

Wed. 

Neri; 

50 

W. 

Cs; 2tl. 

Klanpa; 

280 

Neri; 

8-0; 

Wed. 

Neri; 

80 

W. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

II9-0 

Sironcha; 

liO; 

Mon. 

Sironcha; 

1-0 

W. 

. . 

Kirmiti 

1-6 

Kirtniti 

1-6; 

Sun. 

Kirjniti 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Mendha; 

Mul; 

24-0 

Mendlia; 

Local; 



Mendha; 

Ashti; 

12-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr): Cs; tl. 

Tbtewahi; 

30 

Mul; 

7-0; 

Wed. 

Local; 

4 ✓ 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Warora; 

12-0 

Chandan- 

3.0; 

Thu. 

Warora; 

12.0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2t.!. 

Manikgad; 

70 

kheda; 

Rajura; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Rajura; 

5'0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,-in); th 

Balharshah; 

620 

Local; 

, , 

Sat. 

Local; 


W;t. 

5Sl(2pr, 2m, h); 2Ce: 

Balharshah; 

139-0 

Sironcha; 

8-0; 

Mon. 

Sironcha; 

10-0 

W;rv; 

4tl; mq; dg; lib; 2dp. 
Sl(pf).-' 


3-0 

Shankarpur; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

Local; 

0-4 

W;t. 

Sl(pr)v 2tl. 

Nlagri; 

3-0 

Nagri; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Khambada; 

4-0 

W. 

SUpr); pyt; C8;.tl; Uh 

Chichpalli; 

5-0 

Chichpalli; 

1-0; 

Mon. 

Chichpalli; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl; 2dp(vet)^ 

Talodhi; 

3-0 

Balapur; 

40; 

Fri. 

Balapur; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; gy<n. 

Sfedevalii; 

30-0 

Mudza; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

Vyahad; 

lO'O 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; .2tl; ch 

Mul; 

2-0 

Mul; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Local, 


W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Btahmapun; 

100 

Mendaki; 

2-4; 

Tue. 

Brahntapuri; 

lO'O 

W;t. 

2tl: ch. 

Btahmapuri; 

25-0 

GangaU-adi; 3'0; 

Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Rajura 


Korpana; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

Local; 


rv. 

•• 

Manikgad; 




1 


•• 

W;t. 

•• 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Aladaij^i Masahat—Srn.—. 

N; 

26-0 

01; 86; 14; 

44 

Perimili; 

2-0 








AladaV^I (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

Alaphal Urf SatSrJ—War.—STR'fiS 

N; 

80-0 

2-2; 112; 15; 

50 

Yetapalli; 

60 

N; 

.. 

2-1; 258; 50; 

157 










AleAgI—Sm.—an^ 

N; 

1180 

0-2; 74; 12; 

47 

Kasansoor; 

80 

Alenga—Sm.—^|ei<|| 

NE 

1000 

2-9; 132; 16; 

50 

Yetapalli; 

20-0 

Alengi MasShat—^Sm.—3nvi<JT 

N; 

. , 

0-3; 144; 21; 

84 









AlesOr—Bhm.—a}T^-g7 

SW 

32-0 

1-2; 241; 54; 

156 

Navargaon; 

1-0 

Alevahl—-Bhru.—aTTvldl^ 

sw 

28-0 

6-8; 1123; 245; 

525 

Local; 


AlevShi NavegSnv—Chd.— 

NE 

91-0 

M; 91; 21; 

56 









Alltoia—Gdc.— 

NE 

310 

1-4; 238; 43; 

139 

Kurkheda; 

31-0 


SE 

700 

2-4; 83; 16; 

50 

Kurkheda; 

450 

Amadi—Chd.—311^1 

SE 

180 

25; 558; 123; 

331 

Kothari; 

40 

AmadI—^War.— 

NE 

, , 

3-1; 694; 149; 

313 



Amadi Harabaji—War.— 

W; 

IIQ 

2-9; 600; 136; 

340 

Soit; 

30 





AmagSnv—Gdc.—3)R4|iq 

N; 

32-9 

5-7; 2112; 414; 

992 

Desaiganj; 

1-0 

AmagiAv—Gdc.—STHHIR 

S: 

• • 

2-1; 1008; 212; 

548 

Local; 

, , 

Amapay ali—Gdc.—31RM R vO 

NE 

34-0 

01; 33; 6; 

19 

Yerkadmohad; 

4-4 

Amai‘sl(S£5 —Gc1c,*-*3|*i 

NE 

430 

I'6; 347; 64; 

171 

Kurkheda; 

430 

Atnarapuri—^War.—aRT'ITt' 

NE 

• . 

1-3; 514; 110; 

242 


Amarfivatl Clearance—Srn.— 

N; 

40 

0-8; 307; 73; 

182 

Sironcha; 

40 

AmbaiTukOm—Chd.—arr^ 

E; 

•• 

0-2; 86; 14; 

49 

•• 


Ambat Palli—Gdc.—aiioc. 'Heefl .. 

S; 

70-0 

M; 143; 26; 

87 

Yelgur; 

80 

Ambejhara—Srn.—3rR?TTr 

N; 

380 

0-1; 56; 13; 

35 

12-0 

Ambcjhari—Gdc.— 

NE; 

85-0 

0-2; 67; 11; 

49 

Kurkheda; 

110 

Ambcjhari—Gdc.— 

NE; 

33-0 

0-2; 62; 11; 

35 

Murumgaon; 

100 

Ambejhari—War.—3(1^1] O' 

SE; 

180 

0-4; 101; 31; 

34 

Moharli; 

20 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Ba 2 ar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

880 

Allapalli; 22*0; Sun. 

Perimili; 


1 

W;n. 

ch. 

Balbarshah; 

900 

Allapalli; 27-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 


rv;n. 

tl; ch. 

. a 

• a 

. . 

•• 

•• 

w. 

» • 

Mul; 

670 

Gadhchiroli; 42‘0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 


Win. 

a • 

Ballarshah; 

860 

Allapalli; 38*0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

1 

; rv;n. 

n. 

SKpr); Cs(gr), 

Sindevahi; 

80 

Navargaon; 1-0; Tliu. 

Navargaon; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Local, 

•• 

Vadhona; Sun. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

• * 

W:t. 

t. 

2Sl(pr); tL 

a a 

Wadsa; 

47-0 

Betkathi; 1*0; Tue, 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

W;n; 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Desaiganj; 

70-0 

Kotgul; 7-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

27-0 

n. 

a a 

Balharthah; 

80 

Kothari; 4-0; Mon. 

Kothari; 


w. 

SKpr); tL 

• • 


« * • • 

. . 


W;n. 

• • 

Warora; 

110 

Madheli BIc.; 3’0; Mon. 

Warorar 


rv;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Wodkesh'war' 






Fr. Pus. Vad, 6; 2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

10 

Desaiganj; I'O; Sun. 

Desaiganj; 

1*0 

W;rv; 

2Sl(pr, mj; Cs; Ram Na« 





t. 

vatni Fr. Ct. Sud.- 9; 
3tl; m; gym; lib 


Mul; 

• • 

Chamorshi; .. Sat. 

Ghot; 

•• 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 

Mul; 

49 0 

Murumgaon; 3-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

, • 

W;t. 

Cs. 

Wadsa; 

52-0 

Kotgul; .. Fri, 

Murumgaon; 

16-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); pyt; tl. 

.. 

» • 

• • » • • • 

.. 

•• 

W;t. ' 

• • 

Manchariyal; 

39-0 

Sironcha; 4-0; Bun. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

• • 

. . 

-- 

. 

•• 

... 

w. 

«• 

Balharshah; 

950 

Bori; 12-0; Wed. 

Bori; 

12-0 

W:t. 

tl. 



• • • • • • 


• • 

n. 

tl. 

Desaiganj; 

27-0 

Kurkheda; II-O; Bat. 

Kurkheda; 


n, 1 

•• 

Wadsa; 

380 

Murumgaon;!O'0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 


rv. 

•• 

Bhadravati; 

150 

Sawarla Sir- 3-0; Wed, 

Moharli; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 



pur aliat 

Wadegaon; 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office: 
Distance 

(4) 

Ambckhairi—Gdc.—3tiq<a 0 

NE 

800 

I-9 

79 

14 

45 

Kurkheda; 


Arnbekhari—Gdc,—^ 0 

NE 

66-0 

0-8 

92 

17 

62 

Kurkheda; 


Ambenerl—War.— 

NE 

430 

1-9 

737 

152 

459 

Local; 


Anibeilvani—Gdc—•3(ia(fai«t»fl 

E; 

90 

2-3 

891 

169 

509 

Local; 


A*T^etolfi—Gdc,— 

E; 

100 

1-5 

268 

56 

155 

Anibeshioni; 

1-0 

AnibhorS—Chd.—arqHT 

N; 

40 

0-9 

217 

53 

147 

Chanda; 

40 

Amboli—Bhro.—STTSTMt 

SW 

290 

1-3 

219 

45 

103 

Sindevahi; 

1'6 

Aniboli—'Gdc,“^ia|\^ 

sw 

340 

1-3 

218 

44 

132 

Chittaranjan; 

1-0 

Amboll—War.— 

NE 

500 

3-1: 

1620 

; 346 

959 

Shankarpur; 

3 0 

Amirjba—Gdc.—SiP^sif 

N; 

120 

3-0 

1637; 330; 905 

Local; 


AnakhodS—-Gdc.—SfB^tTT 

SW 

42'0 

2-2 

1475 

285 

823 

Local; 


AndhalT—Gdc.— 

N; 

59-0 

1-1 

753 

138 

453 

Kurkheda; 


Andhali—Gdc.—3|i«toot 

NE 

•1140 

2-1 

08 

20 

80 

Kurkheda; 

iHa 

A^iri—Gdc.—snnrr 

NE 

44-0 

1-4 

566 

117 

371 

Local; 


AhkisJ—Sm.—3ff%?TT 

SE; 

16-0 

6-0 

3474 

; 794 

; I.46I 

Local; 

• • 

AtmO'r—Raj.—3r^ 

S: 


1-9 

163 

32 

94 



Antkraganv—Bhm.— 

SW 


2-2 

1141 

197; 629 

, 


Antaragiiiv—^Bhm.:—3id<,^li«) 

S; 

300 

8-4 

3925 

383 

971 

Local; 


AntaragSbv—Chd.—3in 

NE 

27-0 

2-0 

23 

5 

7 

Mul; 


Antaraganv—Gdc.— 

NE 

680 

1-5 

135 

29 

83 

Kurkheda; 

^^9 

Antaraganv—:<3dc.— 

NE 

114-0 

1-7 

, 41Q 

79 

240 

Pufada; 


AntaragiAv—Raj.—su’d't.^li'l 

SE; 

21-0 

2-9 

; 245 

67 

124 

Chincholi Bk.; 

20 

AntaragSAv Bk.—Raj.—.. 

W; 

24-0 

3-5 

1I4Q 

250 

594 

Local; 


AntaragiAv Kh.—Raj.—3ia<^lid 

W; 

60 

1-7 

261; 

50 

134 

Pandharpouni; 

4-0 

AnturlJ—Chd.—sfgerf 

W; 

70 

1-8 

274 

52 

165 

Shengaon; 

20 

Apapalll— Sm. — 3imNc^ 

N; 

720 

0-2 

25 

5 

15 

Bori; 

m 

Arada— Sm.—3nT3T 

S; 

2-0 

2-3 

613 

, 140; 

..126 

Jan^palli; 

Rl 

Armorl—Gdc.— 

X: 

21-0 

8-8 

8628 

1.812 

2,492 

Local; 

•• 

AraaodJ—Gdc.— aiTRtST 

N; 

22-0 

2-1 

1153; 

223; 

655 

Armori; 


Araiaioodi—Gdc.— 

N- 

280 

0-7 

308; 

;58 

186 

Visora; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

1 Distance 

1 

(7) 

1 

Iristitiitio'is mid ether 
information 

(9) 

Desaiganj; 


Maseli; 

6-0; Fri. 

Kurkheda; 


W. 

• • 

Wadsa; 


Bclgaon; 

6-0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

27-0 

w. 

a • 

Kanpa; 


Jatnbhulghat;3-0; Tuc. 

Jambhulghat; 

3-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 


Gilgaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

90 

W;t, 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 


Gilgacn; 


Gadhchiroli; 

lO-O 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 

Kill 

Chanda; 

4-0; Wed, 

' Chanda; 

4-0 

1 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Sindevahi; 


Sindcvah ; 

1-6; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

1-6 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Mul; 


Adyal; 

.. Sat. 

Ashti; 

10-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Kanpa; 


Shanks rpur 

; 3-0; Mon. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 3t1; n-. 

Wadsa; 


Gilgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

12-0 

W. 

2Sl(p», m); Cs; 2tl; tn. 
mq; dg; lib; 2dp(lvet); 

Ball.arsheh; 


Ashti; 

1-0; Fri, 

Ashti; 

1-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m); 2C9; 2tl; ch; 
lib. 

Wadsa; 


Kurkheda; 

5-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

5-0 

W;rv;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Desa.'gi.nj; 

26-0 

Kurkheda; 

10 0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W;n;t 

Cs; ch. 

Desaig(.nj; 

30-0 

Malevada; 

5-0; Sun, 

Kurkheda; 

14-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,ni); Cs; tl; dg; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Manchariyal; 

750 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

* * 

W. 

3SI(2pr,h) Cs; Ramjannw 
Fr.Ct.Sud.9;2tl;mq;dp. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

« « « a 

•• 

•• 

W;rv, 

a • 

• • 

. • 

« « 

• « • • 

• • 

, , 

, , 


Rqoli; 


Pathari; 

5-0; Fri. 

Vyahad; 

70 

W;t, 

2Sl(pr, m); 2Csi 4tl; dp. 

Mul; 

0-2 

Mul; 


Mul; 

0-4 

w. 

« • 

Wadsa; 


Kotgul; 


Murumgaon; 

26-0 

n. 

Sl(pr). 

Desaiganj; 


Rantgad; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

100 

W; 

rv;n 

Sl(pr); Cs; ch. 

Local; 

t • 

Virur; 

.. Wed. 

• * 

16-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Ghugus; 

12-0 

Vansadi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;n. 

2Sl(pr, m.); pyt; Cs(c); 
Ram Navami Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; tL 

Manikgad; 


Rajura; 

6-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

6-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); U. 

Tadali; 


Ghugus; 

5-0; Sun, 

Tadali; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

68-0 

Bori; 

12-0; Wed. 

. « 

90 

W;n, 

« « 

Balharshah; 

131-0 

Sironcha; 

4-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

40 

W;rv;t. 

Sl(pr); Mallikarjun Fr. 
Mg; tl. 

Deraiganj; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

6Sl(2pr, 2m. 2h); 8Cs 
(c, sp, frm, 5mis); Stlj 
m; 2gym;lib; dp. 

Deiaiganj; 

130 

Artnori; 

1-0; Fri. 

Artnori; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

8-0 

Desaiganj; 

6-0; Sun. 

Visora; 

80 

n. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Aratato);i(^i—Gdc.—3(<da{«l 

N; 

500 

2-6; 244 

52 

162 

Desaiganj; I6'0 

Aravat—Chd.—3jl\q<i 

Sj 

40 

1-4; 693 

134 

258 

Marda; 2-0 

Aravl—Chd.—SITT^ 

SE; 

. . 

1*6; 286 

77 

167 


Ai^ei^di—Sm.—3n^?T 

N; 

720 

6-5; 158 

28 

102; 

Aheri; 21'0 

Arev4<li—Sm.— 

NE; 

960 

4-3; 374 

77 

205 

Allapalli; 300 

Arher Navargahv—Bhm.—• • 

N; 

50 

4-6; 2943 

602 

1535 

Local; 

HTCTT? 







ArjunI—Gdc.— 

NE; 

310 

1-5; 88; 17 

55 

Yerkadmohad; 5-0 

Afjuni—War.— 

NE; 

16-0 

3-1; 742 

167 

457 

Chargaun Bk.; 4-0 

ArjunI TukOrn—War.— 

NE; 

16-0 

0-3; 17; 4 

9 

Chargaon Bk.; 3-0 

5^ . 







ArkSpalll—Srn.—atqiHcMl 

NE; 

330 

l-I; I7I 

39 

no 

Kamalapur; lO'O 

Arvi—Raj.—anff 

W; 

20 

1-8; 477 

103 

234 

Rajura; 2-0 

ArvI—War.—90^7 

N; 

14-0 

I'4; 211 

54 

136 

Barvha; 0-3 

AaaU—War.-amrT^TT 

N; 


20; 341 

57 

200 

. . 

Asali Masjhat—Sm.—oiW^lf 

NE; 

450 

0-2; 29 

5 

16 

Aheri; 45'0 








AsS Masahat—Sm.—3fTOT 

N; 

48-0 

0-2; 50; 9 

37 

Kamalapur; . )0’0 








Aaan Bk.—Raj.—arRH 

W; 

20-0 

1-1; no 

23 

76 

Nanda; 2-0 

Asan Kh.—Raj.—atl^H 

W; 

230 

i-O; 114; 29 

97 

Antargaon Bk.; 5‘0 

Asaralli—'Sm.— 

SE; 

200 

3-7; 2913; 582 

1371 

Local; 

Assvap^i—Srn—arrar^yV 

N; 

1110 

2-2; 144; 

23 

79; 

Ghetsur; 14'0 

Afl—War.—arRiV 

NW; 

70 

3-9; 844 

164 

522 

Chikani; 2'0 

Asoli—War.—aiitTl^ll 

NE; 

520 

09: 42 

9 

27 

Shankarpur; 3-0 

Ana— Chd.—aim 

E; 


1-8; 390 

71 

243 

. . 

A?ta—Gdc.—3TTOT 

N; 

24-0 

1-6; 321 

66 

161 

Armori; 4‘0 

A?ta— War.—aiFST 

NE; 

19-0 

3-0; 1146 

227 

515 

Local; 

A?ti—Chd.-OTsft 

SE; 

16-0 

20; 49 

8 

27 

Kothari; 5-0 

Ani—Gdc.-arr^ 

SW; 

52-0 

0-8; 843 

180 

375 

Local; 

Asti Kaka(Je—War.—iilbc) qil'hS .. 

E; 

18-0 

3-3; 403 

91 

234 

Chora; 3-0 

Asti Nokeva^a—Gdc.— 

SW; 

52-0 

1-1; 124; 31; 30 

Ashti; 

5n%^m 







Asti Paftkhar^—War— 

W; 


0-7; 190 37 

112 

Warora; 

trerrrsr 




























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


793 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Desaiganj; 

160 

Kurkheda; 

7-0; 

1 

Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7*0 

i 

w. 

SKprhCs; Mahashivnratra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl. 

Chanda; 

2-0 

Chanda; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Chanda; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

, . 

, , 


. S 

. , 

. . 

. . 

W. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

83-0 

Allapalli; 

18-0; 

Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Bal harsh ah; 

122-0 

Allapalii; 

50-0; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

54-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Brahtnapuri; 

5-0 

Local; 


Mon. 

Brahtnapuri 

5-0 

w. 

j 

2Sl(pr, h); Cs; Ramnava- 
mi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 3tl; 
lib; dp. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Bhakarandi; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Dhanora; 

100 

W;n. 

. . 

Warora; 

16-0 

Chargaon 

Kh.; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

Chargaon Bk.; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2tl; ch. 

Warora; 

16-0 

Chargaon 

Kh.; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Chargaon Bk.; 

3-0 

t. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

960 

Kamalapur; 10-0; 

Sun. 

Gundera; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Manikgad; 

3-2 

Rajura; 

2-0; 

Sat. 

Rajura; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt. 

Nagri; 

6-0 

Barvha; 

0-3; 

Wed. 

Khatnbada; 

3-8 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

, , 

s • 

, , 

. . 

. , 

, . 

. . 

w. 

. s 

Balharshah; 

109-0 

Aheri; 

45-0; 

Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

15-0 

w. 

-- 

Balharshah; 

99-0 

Kanoalapur; 10-0; 

Sun. 

Kepanapalli; . 

12-0 

W;n 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

22-0 

Chandur; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

W;n 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

26-0 

Vansadi; 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Vadgaon; 

3-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

138-0 

Local; 


Fri. 

Sironcha; 

20-0 

W. 

4Sl(3pr, tn); Cs; 3tl:tlp; 
Coh, 

Mul; 

64-0 

Gadhehiroli 

;34-0 

1; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

8-0 

n. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Chikani; 

2-0 

Chikani; 

2-0; 

Fri. 

Warora; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; 3dg. 

Kahpa; 

8-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; 

Mon. 

, . 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 


, , 

. . 

. . 

. , 


« • 

W. 

* s 

Desatganj; 

12-0 

Amoori; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

Artnori; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

19-0 

Local; 

•• 

Sun. 

Sh^aon Bk.; 

7-0 

W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2tl; 2dg; 
lib; dp. 

Balharshah; 

6-0 

Ballarpur; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

Ballarpur; 

5-0 

W;t. 

tj; ch. 

Balharshah; 

34-0 

Local; 

. • 

Fri. 

Local; 

. » 

W;rv. 

2Sl(pr, m); Os; tl; ch, 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

Chandan- 

kheda; 

5-0; 

Thu. 

Bhadravati; 

12-0. 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

34-0 

Local; 

-• 

Fri 

Ashd; 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Warora; 

-- 

Warora; 

.. 

Sun. 

Warora; 

... 

W;n. 

• « 







m 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 



Village Name 

Travelling 


Households ; 


Post Office 

• 


distance 


Agriculturists 


Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


A?tl TukQm—War.—3(n>d) .. 

E; 

le-o 

0-8; 85; 

15; 

50 

Chora; 

30 

Asvalahu^i-'Gdc.—* 

NE; 

70-0 

13 

64; 

9; 

42 

, , 


AsvalapQr—Gdc.— 

NE; 

250 

2-4 

89; 

17; 

61 

Mohali; 

3 0 

Atamur<JI—War.— 

N; 

70 

2-0 

260; 

53; 

155 

Tembhurda; 

10 

Avalaganv—■Bhm.— 

SE; 

200 

6*6; 

2633; 

495; 

1,533 

Local; 

•• 

Avalamarri—Sm.— 

N; 

450 

1-7 

363; 

80; 

196 



Avalapur—'kaj.- 

W; 

180 

3-5 

744; 

158; 

406 

Nanda; 

2-0 

Ava^><Jlri Raiyyatvarl—War.—3!RaT 

SE; 

. . 

3-2 

613; 

136; 

349 


2-0 

■^UTrT^TTt 

Babapir—-Raj.— 

S; 

44-0 

0-2 

68; 

12; 

38 

Indhani; 

2-0 

BabapQr—Raj.— 

N; 


1-4 

269; 

48; 

155 

Charli; 


Babarela—Chd.—<(i<(i<.io6I 

E; 

36-0 

1-2 

233; 

44; 

135 

Bembal; 

Biii 

Badall TukQm—Gdc.— 

E; 

40 

0*1 

817; 

149; 

505 

Local; 

•• 

Badhcna—Gdc.—gTHt^rr 

NEj 

380 

M; 235; 

40; 

160 

Angara; 

5-0 

BihrnaoI***Chci,—•« 

S; 

120 

2-3: 1440; 

283; 

557 

Local; 

• • 

BamhaijIDev—Gdc.—^ •• 

SW; 

36-0 

04 

98; 

24; 

61 

Konsrri; 

4-0 

Bikhardi—Raj.—<( 1^ ^ 

W; 

14-0 

3-8 

833; 

171; 

386 

Local; 

• • 

BalapOt Bk.—Bhm.— <. 

SW; 

20.0 

2-6 

1252; 

284; 

658 

Local; 

• • 

Balapur Kh.—Bhm.-RT. .. 

W; 

60 

1-4 

431; 

88; 

247 

Mousi; 

2-0 

Baliarapflr—Bhm,—«t^^i 

S; 

300 

7-9 

306; 

56; 

169 

Halda; 

2-0 

BallarapQr (Urban—Area H)-Chd. 

S; 

MO 

3-5 

20351; 

5.055; 

557 

Local; 

. . 

(RWO' ftWR' 2) 









Bamanavadi—Raj.—stlMlsi*! •• 

E; 

I-O 

4-7 

511; 

104; 

261 

Rajura; 

1-0 

—Bhni,—• • 

SW; 

380 

0-8 

75; 

15; 

47 

Petgaon; 

2-0 

BamaiiU—’Bhm.—RTTPRt • • 

SW; 

220 

0-8 

632; 

138; 

281 

Talodhi; 

0.1 

BamaOl”^^*—• • 

N; 

12-0 

M 

85; 

18; 

54 

Tekda (Talla); 

4-0 

Bamarda—War.— RTRE? 

NW; 

13-4 

10 

297; 

66; 

158 

M dheliBk.; 

20 

Bamhat>ag8nv—War.—.. 

NE; 

42-0 

3-5 

224; 

52; 

133 

Masai Bk.; 

1-0 

Banah aoi—Bhrn 

W; 

1-3 

M 

1010; 

208; 

592 

Mohali 

Mokasa; 

1-3 

Bamhaol—Gdc.—4(1*11^1^ 

N; 

580 

1-9 

43; 

8; 

30. 

Kurkheda; 

100 

BSmha^I—Gdc.— 

E; 

60 

3-4 

899; 

173; 

547 

Badlituktun; 

20 

Bamhaol—War.— 

NE; 

59-0 

06 

18; 

4; 

11 

Sathgaon; 

20 



















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


795 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

1 Distance 

(7) 

j Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Bhadravati ; 

12-0 

Chandan- 5-0; Thu. 
kheda; 

Chandan. 

kheda; 

m 

W. 

Sl(pr). 



. . . • . . 

Kurkheda; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Rangi; 3 0; Wed. 

Dhanoro; 


W;u. 


Dongargadn; 

2-0 

Tembhurda; 1-0; Thu. 

Tembhurda; 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

200 

Gangalvadi; 6'0; Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 


W. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2Cs; Meha> 
shivratra Fr.Mg; 4tl;dp. 






rv;n. 

S!(pr); Cs; 2tL 

Manikgad; 

200 

Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Tadali; 

4-0 

Tadali; 4'0; 

1 Mokha; 


W;n;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manikgad; 

44-0 

Indhani; 2’0; 

Indhani; 

Q 

W;n. 


Manikgad; 

9-0 

Rajura; 6’0; Sat. 

Rajura; 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Mul; 

ll-O 

Nandgaon; 4‘0; Pri. 

Mul; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl;ch.. 

Mul; 

30-0 

Gadhehiroli; 4-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 


W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Wiadsa; 

42-0 

Bhakrandi; 2-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 


w. 

91(pr); ch; 

BalharahaH; 

2-0 

Ballarpur; 2'0; Sun. 

Local; 

• • 

W;t, 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Mul; 

20-0 

Ashti; 5*0; Fri. 

Ashti; 


w. 


Manikgad; 

160 

Chandur; 7-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

7-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 3tl; ch. 

Talodhi; 

I-O 

Local; .. Fri. | 

Local; 


W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2tl; 2gym; 
dp. 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Mousi;. 2'0; Sat. 

Kiimiti Mendha;3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr): tl. 

Alevahi; 

180 

Mudza; 2‘0; Mon. 

. * 


W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Local; 


Local; .. Sun. 

Local; 

■■ 

W;rv. 

I2Sl(4pr, 4m, 4h); 60$; 
3tl; m; mq; dg; gym; 
21ib; 7^; 2Cch. 

Manikgad; 

0'2 

Rajura; 1-0; Sat, 

Rajura; 


W. 

SI(pr);pyti. 

Rajoli; 

40 

Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

40 

W;t. 

Cs; tl. 

Balaput; 

5-0 

Talodhi; Od; Wed. 

I ocal; 


W. 

5Sl(3pr, m, h); Ctj tL 

Manchariyal; 

36 0 ‘ 

Venkatapur; I-O; Sun. 

Local; 


W:n. 

tl. 

DongaiSaon; 

5-0 

MadheliBk; 2-0; Mon. 

Warora; 

13-4 1 

W;n. 

Sl(prj; 2tl. 

Warora; 

42-0 

Masai Bk; I-O; Mon. 



W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Mangali; 

1-3 

Nagbhid; 4*0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Wedsa; 

26-0 

Kurkheda; I8‘0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

rv;n. , 

. .. 

Mul; 

31-0 

Gadhehiroli; 6‘0; Sun, 

Gadhehiroli; 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Shankarpur; 4*0; Mon 

Shankarpur; 

40 

W;n. 

tl. 














796 


MMIARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms 

•); Pop; 



Village Name 

Travelling 

Households ; 


Post Office; 


diatence 

Agriculturists 

Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


BSi* .hani—W' ar.— 

NE; 

350 

1-0; 

611; 

134; 

329 

Chimur; 

2-0 

BaniigaiJI—Srn.— 

NE; 

117-0 

01; 

58; 

II; 

35 

Bhamaragad; 

17-0 

Ba'iavahi Milaguja I—Bhm.— .. 

NW; 

19-0 

0-6; 

216; 

48; 

125 

Mohali 

1-0 

Ba^da.■ - -War.— 

.. NE; 


0-9; 

80 

17 

36 

Mokasa; 


Bandars—War.—<|id<l 

N; 


M; 

442 

94 

225 


. , 

B2i;ide Masahat—-Srn.— 

N; 

88-0 

0-3; 

85 

19 

47 

Yetapalli; 

12-0 

Bandhagaiiv—Gdc,—jd .. 

NE; 

68-0 

1-9; 

247 

44 

148 

Sonsari; 

2-0 

BaTidhona—^Gdc.—atitfldl 

S; 

13-0 

1-9; 

246 

51 

146 

Gilgaon; 

•• 

BSndhur—Gdc.— 

CV 

SE; 

80-0 

0-3; 

0-1; 

16; 

94 

3 

21 

13 

57 

Yerkad; 

Lagam; 

12-0 

Bandukapalll—-Gdc.— 


Baradagatl—War.—r?:3^TRrr .. 

NE; 

26-0 

0-9; 

74 

14 

40 

Khadsangi; 

0-4 

Bara<jlakinhl—Bhm.— 

SE; 

13-0 

3-2; 

1635 

295; 942 

Gangalvadi; 

1-6 

Baraflj Mokisi—^War.—.. 

SE; 

10-0 

2-6; 

745 

164; 401 

Bhadravati; 

40 

JTtsFRrr 









SE: 

28-0 

0-6; 

123 

20 

72 

Geora Bk.; 

0-3 

Bara8aga<j—'Bhm.—<sti<t<4|'S 

BSrasevSda—Sm.—■s»i<,<^qiSI .. 

N; 

750 

0-2; 

66 

9 

39 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

BSravha—’War.—<( | 

N; 

140 

2-6; 

490 

85 

300 

Liocal; 

. . 

BatalSccru—Sm.— 

N; 

63-0 

0-2; 

156 

27 

47 

Jjocal; 

. a 

Bator—Srn 

Nj 

127-0 

0-01; 

3a 

4 

19 

Yetapalli; 

23-0 

BehalamapOr-Raj.—• • 

W; 

14-0 

0-8; 

178 

39 

94 

Chandur; 

2-0 

BejjQr—Srn.—%35n; 

NE; 

74-0 

0-1; 

61 

12 

19 

Allapalli; 

30-0 

Bejurapalll—.. 

N; 

20-0 

1-3; 

370 

86 

218 

Regunta 

12-0 








Malgujari; 


Beladatl—Bhm.—^ <!1 <; 1 <0 

S; 

1-0 

1-3; 

90 

16 

37 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Belaganv—-Bh***.—5<;f<llR 

S; 

25-0 

0-8; 

519 

96 

291 

Ni rgaon; 

3-0 

BelagShv—Bhm.—aj0)^114 

NW; 

9-0 

2-1; 

812 

164 

508 

Savrala; 

4-0 

Belaganv—Gdc.—«(vt d i 4 

E; 

36-0 

1-3; 

167 

29 

97 

Yerkad; 

6-2 

Belaganv—Gdc.—^vtMT'f 

NE; 

60-0 

M: 

303 

53 

195 

Kurkheda; 

21-0 

Belaganv—Gdc.— 

N; 

15-0 

0-9; 

323 

68 

199 

Moushi 

2-0 








Khamb; 


Belaganv—Gdc.— 

N; 

61-0 

1*2; 

381; 79; 252 

Kurkheda; 

4-0 

Belaganv—Gdc.—5 vim1r 

NE; 

72-0 

2-1; 

404; 99; 192 

Local; 

•• 












CHAXDRAPUK DISTRICT 


797 


Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

<6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Warora; 

35-0 

Chimur; 2-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

1230 

Allapalli; 59*0; Sun. 

1 

Aheri; 61-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

\Iangali; 

1-6 

Kanpa; 2-0; Sun. 

Mohali 1*0 

Mokasa; 

W;t, 

Cs. 

•• 




W. 




. . • • • « 


W. 


Balharshah; 

970 

Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 30-0 

rv. 


Wadsa; 

26'0 

Sonsari; 2-0; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 100 

w. 

SI (pr4; Cs; ch. 

Mul; 

39-0 

Talodhi 6-0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 

Gadhchiroli; 13-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Mul; 


Murumgaon; .. Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

W. 


Balharshah; 

600 

Lagam; 12-0; Tue. 

Lagam; 12*0 

W;n; 

2tl. 

Warora; 

26-0 

Khadsangi; 0-4; Thu. 

Khadsangi; 0-4 

t. 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

13-0 

Gangalvadi; 1 -6; Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 1 -6 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; 3 ch; 
lib. 

Bhadravati; 

50 

Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. 

.. I-O 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; gym 

Sindcvahi; 

26-0 

Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 35-0; Sat. 


W;n, 

SI (pr), 

Nagri; 


Local; .. Wed. 

Khambada; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

68-0 

Allapalli; 7-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 8-0 

W;t. 


Balharshah; 

123-0 

Aheri; 47-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 47-0 

n. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Chandur; 2-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 2-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

102-0 

Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 34-0 

n. 


Manchariyal; 

-• 

Bamani; 8-0; Sun. 

Bamani; 4-0 

W;n. 


Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 1-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Mul; 

18-0 

Vyahad Kh.; 2-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

9-0 

Dighori; 3-0; Wed. 

Brahmapuri; 9-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

61-0 

Murumgaon; 1-0-Tue. 

Muiumgaon; 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

37-0 

1 

Local; .. Mon. 

Kurkheda; 21-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m);Cs;2tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

.. .. .. 

Gadhchiroli; 14-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

■ 

14*0 

Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat, 

Kurkheda; 4-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

42-0 

Local; .. Mon. 

26-0 

W;t. 

1 

2 SI (pr. m); pyt; 2tl..:- 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OfiSce; 
Distance 

(4) 

BelagiAv—-Raj.— 

W; 

250 

2-4; 194; 

42; 106 

Chandur; 

50 

Uelaganv—War.— 

Nj 

20 

1-9; 263; 

57; 168 

Tembhurda; 

20 

Bclaganv BhusSri—^War.— 

E; 

22-0 

1-5; 966; 

175; 542 

Chcra; 

3-0 








Belaginv Kh.—’Bbrn.—^ 

S; 

150 

0-7; 63; 

12: 36 

Mcndki; 

4-0 

BelagSnv Urf Yeragfihv—Chd..— 

E; 

350 

1-7; 1018; 

192; 580 

Bhejgaon; 

2-0 








BelagatS—Chd.— 

NE; 

330 

0-6; 356; 

66; 198 

Chikhli; 

1-6 

BelagattA—-Gdc.— 

S; 

19-0 

0-4; 19; 

3; 10 

Ghot; 

3-0 

Belaragopdl—Gdc.—• • 

NE; 

81-0 

1-9; 105; 

16; 64 

Kurkheda; 

a • 

BelasanI—Chd.— 

W; 

180 

2-8; 746; 

168; 399 

Shengaon; 

40 

Belora—War.— 

E; 

7-0 

1-5; 200; 

40; 120 

Kondha; 

3-0 

Benibal—'Chd.—3 NTo5 • • 

E; 

4lp 

9-6; 2973; 

650; 1492 

Local; 

•• 

Bembil Raiyyatavarl—Chd.— 

E; 

, , 

1-6: 29; 

5; 19 



«<qiod 







BembaJ Tukflm—War.— 

NE; 

• . 

1-0; 404; 

74; 229 


• • 








Benoll—Gdc.— 

SE; 

25-0 

1-4: 106; 

23; 65 

Potegaon; 

2'0 

BeradI—Raj.— 

S; 

9-0 

2-4; 126; 

24; 43 

Virur; 

4-0 

Bescvada—sm.— 

NE; 

1130 

01; 82; 

12: 27 

Yetapalli; 

330 

BctakathI—-Gdc.—^r^PTSt 

NE; 

82-0 

3-7; 498; 

116; 206 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 1 

Betila—Bhm.—tsiOT 

S; 

50 

1-7; 1074; 

202; 682 

Chougan; 

2-0 

—*Gdc,—15 ♦il'S 

S; 


N.A; 164; 

25; 94 


. . 

Bhfi^bhl^—Gdc*—“> 11 5^*115 

S; 

150 

2-9; 324; 

60; 191 

Talodhi 

2 0 






Mokasa; 


Bhadrgvati—War.—■^TSIqrTI' 

S; 

10-0 

4-8; 5492; 

1219; 1014 

Local; 

♦ * 

Bhftduroi—Cbd.— 

■NE; 

38-0 

0-2; 789; 

163; 433 

Maroda; 

30 

Bhagavfinapflr—^Bhm.— 

SW; 

70 

0-9; 244; 

50; 153 

Kirmiti 

5-C 






Mendha; 


Bhagavanapur—Gdc.— 

N; 

26-0 

4-2; 83; 

16; 49 

Amtori; 

14-0 

BhikaraodI—Gdc .—*11 

NE; 

32-0 

3-0; 718; 

149; 421 

Local; 
















chandratur district 


79-9 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(6) 

Institutions and other 
inforthation 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

25-0 

Chandur; 

5 0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

5-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Dongargaon; 

2-0 

Tembhurda; 

2-0; Thu. 

Tenibhurda; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

Chandan. 

kheda; 

3-0; Thu. 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; gym. 

Balapur; 

14-0 

Gangalvadi; 

6‘0; Sat. 

Mendki; 

4-0 

t. 

Cs. 

Mul; 

•• 

Bhejgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

•• 

lO-O 

W;rv; 

t. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 

4‘0; Sat. 

Local; 

, , 

Sl(pr);2tl;cn. 

Balharshah; 

58-0 

Ghot; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

3-0 

w. 

. . 

Desaiganj; 

« . 

Maseli; 

4-0; Fri. 

. 

. . ■ 

w. 

. . 

Ghugus; 

4-0 

Ghugus; 

4-0; Sun. 

Tadali; 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

Bhadravati; 

5-0; Wed. 

Takli; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Mul; 

H-0 

Nandgaon; 

1-6; Fri. 

Mul; 

14-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 4 Cs (c); 
3 tl; ch; lib; dp 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. .. 

« • 

•• 

W;n. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 


W;t. 

•• 

Mul; 

50-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

25-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 25*0 

W, 

•• 

Virur; 

4-0 

Virur; 

4-0; Wed. 


3-0 

n. 


Balharshah; 

99-0 

Irpanar; 

20-0; .. 

Allapalli; 

5)-0 

W-n. 

Cs (gr). 

Desaiganj, 

52-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 

W,t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mandai Fr. 
Phg; tl; mq. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Chougan; 

2-0; Wed, 

. . 

0-5 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

, , 


. . 

• * a * 

. . 

. 

W:t. 


Mul; 

260 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

2-0; Wed. 

Ghot; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

Wed. 

Local; 


W;t. 

6S1 (2pr, 2 m, 2h); 

4Cs; Bhadranath Fr. 
Sm Sud. 1; Jain Fr. 
Mrg; 6tl; mq; 3dg; 
2gym;.ch; lib; 4dp. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 

4-Oi Sat. 

• • 

2-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr.; 
2tl. 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

5-0 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

5>0 

t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

13-0 

Kadholi; 

2-6; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

12-6 

W;t. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

35-0 

Local; 

• • • • 

• » 

•* 

W;t; 

n. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; ch; 
20 h. 
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MAHAIMSHTRA STATI CAZCTTEER 


Vilfage Name 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area iSq. nis.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3)- 

Post Office 

Distance 

0) 

> 

Bhileivar—Bhm.— 

N; 

64 

1-7; 367; 65; 222 

Arher 

I'O 

Bbama^e]!—War.— 

E: 

45-0 

M; 844; 177; 313 

Navargaon; 

Moharli; 

I'O 

Bhamar«ga(J— Sm.— iqiBrnnr .. 

NE; 

80-0 

2-7; 245; 60; 93 

Allapalli; 

36-0 

Bhanipai^BhRJ.—Tfpn^ 

S; 

250 

0-4; 80; 14; 49 

Pathari; 

2-0 

Bhfinasi':—Gdc,—• • 

NE; 

350 

1-3; 244; 46; 175 

Bhakrandi; 

10 

BhangSritnape^i—Sm.— 

NE; 

56-0 

5-4; 278; 48; 180 

Kamalapur; 

22-0 

BhangSrim Tajodhi—Chd.— 

SE; 


6-4; 2567; 542; 1114 



?nrRnT5TSl^ 






Bhfinsi—Chd.'“irRft 

E; 

53-0 

0-4; 248; 49; 161 

Nilsani 

1-0 

—Gdc,—^trrT5T 

SE; 

220 

3-5; 56; 10; 32 

Pothgaon; 

Karwafa; 

no 


NE; 

II0-0 

2-6; 274; 48; 136 

Jaravandi; 

4-0 

BhSrapelli—Chd.—• • 

NE; 

380 

1-7; 166; 31; 102 

Saoli; 

2-0 

Bhir!—Raj.—^TTf)" 

S; 

43-0 

0-9; 282; 49; 173 

Indhani; 

7-0 

Bhirltoia—Gdc.—'^i Odl^l 

NE; 


l-I; 123; 25; 80 

Kurkheda; 

S . 

BhirosS—Raj.—^TnTtfTT 

NW; 

180 

2-1; 360; 79; 208 

Bhoyegaon; 

2-0 

Bhasavapdr —bm.— • • 

N; 

300 

M; 102; 23; 62 

Kamalapur; 

140 

Bhatagfinv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

M50 

2-3; 140; 30; 88 

Purada; 

2-0 

BhatSla—War.—>|dloal 

N; 


31; 985; 195; 428 

•• 

•• 

BhatS]!—War.—•TTJToJt 

E; 

50 

1-2; 261; 49; 158 

Dongargaon; 

1-6 

BhatamarhSp—Gdc.— 

NE; 

38-0 

0-2; 38; 8; 23 

• 

10-0 

Bhatapar —Sm.— Vjdm< 

NE; 

112-0 

7-6; 364; 72; 225 

Bhamaragad; 

120 

Bhategahv — Gdc. — 

,NE; 

660 

10; 70; 9; 37 

Kurkheda; 

40-0 

Bhatt^jam — Chd.— 

NE; 

410 

1-2; 128; 27; 81 

Jibgaon; 

2-0 

Bhavaraia—Chd. — 

E; 

350 

2-6; 411; 72; 257 

Rajgadh; 

1-0 

Bhe^ala — ^War. — ^aicOI 

NE; 

. . 

1-8; 655; 126; 295 

. 

. . 

Bhedo^ — Raj.— ^fKtrr 

S; 

50 

1-8; 700; 171; 384 

Warur; 

2-0 

Bhejaganv — Chd. — 

E; 

34-0 

4-8; 2087; 374; 1139 

Local; 

” 

Bhep^^S — 

SW; 

32-0 

07; 726; 138; 289 

Palasgaon 

I'O 

Bhep^^a — Gdc. —VTloST 

SW; 


2-3; 1011; 188; 536 

Jat; 

Local; 


■ BheQ<ja)a— ^Raj. — ^dlool 

S: 

10-,0 

2.7; ?19; 45; 110 

Virur; 

2r 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazat 

-; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Brahmapuri; 

6-6 

Arher Navar- 

■ 1 -0; Mon, 

Brahmapuri; 

6-6 

W;w. 

SJ (pr); Cs; tl. 



gaon; 






Chandrapur; 

17-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Moharli; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Sitaram- 

- 







dev Fr. An ; tl. 

Balharshah; 

108-0 

Allapalli; 

36-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

40-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Csr dp. 

Rajoli; 

10-0 

Pathari; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hirapur; 

7-0 

t. 

pyt; Cs. 

Wadsa; 

33-0 

Bhakrandi; 

1-0; Sat. 

•• 


W;n; 

SI (pr); tl; Cch. 

Balharshah; 

112-0 

Allapalli; 

48-0; Suii. 

Repanpalli; 

'24-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

. . 

. . 

- . 

.. 


•• 

w. 

.. 

Mul; 

25-0 

Vyahad Kh.; 

9-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Mul; 

58-0 

Potegaon; 

5-0; Wed. 

, , 

1-0 

W. 

ch. 

BalharsFah; 

172-0 

Aheri; 

62-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

W;t. 

si (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

9-0 

Saoli; 

2-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

45-0 

Indhani; 


Vakadi; 

14-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 


Korchi; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

. . 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Manikgad; 

20-0 

Chandur; 

14-0; Tue. 

Kavthala; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

110-0 

Bamani; 

13-0; Sun. 

Umanur; 

3-0 

w. 


Desaiganj; 

27-0 

Ramgad; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

11-0 

! W:n. 

1 

ch- 







W;t. 

MahasViivratra Fr. Mg. 





1 



Vad. 14. 

Warora; 

5-0 

Warora; 

5-0; Sun. 

Nandori Bk.; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Murumgaon; 

5-0; Tue. 

Murunrigaon; 

5-0 

n. 


Balharshah; 

118-0 

Allapalli; 

54-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

65-0 

Kotgul; 

3-0; Fri. 

Murun’gaon; 

27-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

14-0 

Saoli; 

7-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

7-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

6-0 

Rajgadh; 

1 -0; Tue. 


0-1 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 







W. 


Manikgad; 

7-0 

Local; 

, ♦ Fri, 

Varur Road; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Mul; 

7-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); ch. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

Palasgaon 

1-0; Wed. 

Palaagaon 

1-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



Jat; 




t. 


Mul; 


Local; 

.. Mon. 



W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Virur; 

2-i 

Virur; 

2-i; Wed. 

. 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


A-179—51-A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

BheijiJavi—Raj.— 

S; 

16-0 

4-3; 478; 111; 204 

Chandur; 

6-0 

BhelJ^^ikanhal—Gdc,— 

S; 

21-0 

01; 48; 8; 36 

Gilgaon; 

3-0 

BheijiJikanhaJ—Gdc.—W sIti'^Ioo 

SE; 

53-0 

0-2; 75; 13; 47 

Pendhari; 

13-0 

Bhikarmaus!—Gdc, —flTsM 

E; 

11-0 

0-6; 157; 25; 99 

Amirza; 

1-0 

Bhikesvar—Bhm.—< 

W; 

10-0 

0-9; 552; 119; 207 

Navegaon 

1-0 

Bhik|Im5l—Gdc.—■ • 

SW; 

32-0 

0-5; 216; 41; 132 

Pandav; 

Lakhamapur 

1-0 

Bhirr-anakhoji—Gdc.—ftHTR"- 

SE; 

65-0 

0-1: 41; 7; 26 

alias Bori; 
Yerkad; 

25-0 






Bhiraanapayali—Gdc.— 

NE; 


0-1; 37; 8; 25 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 







lihi!r.anavaija—udc,—H dq I'S 1 

NE; 

21-0 

1-4; 109; 24; 80 

Rangi; 

3 0 

Bhimani—Chd.—^fTTWl' 

E; 


1-7; 599; 117; 330 



Bhiirapur—Gdc.— 

SE; 

380 

0-2; 135; 25; 58 

Pendhari; 

9-0 

Bhimapur—Gdc.— 

NE; 

73-0 

2-4; 223; 47; 133 

Kurkheda; 

32-0 

Bhisi—War.—ffRft 

NE; 

56-0 

5-4; 5365; 1085; 1925 

Local; 


BhivakuQ^—Chd.— 

S; 

6-0 

0-5; 6; 1; 4 

Ballarpur; 

4-0 

Bhivaku^iiJ—War.—f+iq J'SS 

N; 

24-0 

2-3; 466; 102; 274 

Sawari; 

2-0 

BhogSpQr—Srn.— 

E; 

2-4 

0-8; 201; 47; 120 

Sironcha; 

2-4 

Bhoyeganv—Haj.— 

NW; 

17-0 

2-4; 805; 162; 442 

Local; 


Bhuj TukQm—Bhm.— 

S; 

24-0 

3-1; 483; 111; 286 

Pathari; 

18-0 

Bhumakan—Sm.—9r+iq>H 

NE; 

114-0 

8-4; 166; 45; 78 

Ghotsur; 

7-0 

Bhurakuiji^a Bk.—Raj.— 

SW; 

140 

2-9; 564; 131; 281 

Local; 








Bhurakup^a Kh.—Raj.— 

S; 

14-0 

2-4; 201; 41; 117 

Devada; 

5-0 







Bhuranatola—Gdc.—.. 

E; 

19-0 

0-2; 58; 11; 36 

Dhanora; 

5-0 

Bhusatnakuijo—Gdc.— 

E; 

23-0 

0-8; 48; 6; 21 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Bhusevatja—Sm.—4j?jqi«i 

NE; 

111-0 

0-2; 50; 12, 29 

Bhamaragad; 

11-0 

Bibi—Raj.— 

W; 

17-0 

2-4; 448; 118; 242 

Chandur; 

3-0 

Bidari—Srn.—r^T^\ 

N; 

72-0 

7-7; 348; 64; 216 

Yetapalli; 


Bihate Kh.—Gdc.—(q^i -. 

NE; 

82-0 

0-8; 190; 38; 116 

Kurkheda; 

300 

Bihitekala—Gdc.'—fq^iqKd 1 . . 

NE; 

860 

1-3; 544; 98; 316 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 


A-179—51-B. 















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


803 


Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

18-0 

Chandur; 

6-0; Tue. 

1 Chandanwai; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

45-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

9-0; Wed. 

1 Talodhi 

1 Mokasa; 


w. 

1 


Mul; 

78-0 

Pendhari; 

13-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

13-0 

rv. 

i 

Wadsa; 

31-0 

Gilgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

11-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

Nagbhid; 

2-0; Tue. 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

16-0 

Chatnorshi; 

12-0; Sat. 

Ashti; 

18-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

75-0 

Kotgul; 

9-0; Fri. 

Muruntgaon; 

23-0 

n. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 

3-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

rv;n. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

330 

Rangi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

no 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

64-0 

Pendhari; 

9*0; Thu. i 

-• 


W;rv; 

Cs. 

Wadsa; 

48-0 

Korchi; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

32-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Kanpa; 

13-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. . 

Local; 

* ’ 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr, ni, h); Cs; Ram- 
navini Fr.; 7 tl; tnq; 
Og; 3 gym; ch; dp. 

Balharghah; 

4-0 

Ballarpur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

1-0 

W;n, 

tl; m, 

Warora; 

24-0 

Atnadi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Bothali; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Manchariyal; 

40-0 

Sironcha; 

2-4; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

0-4 

W;t. 

« s 

Manikgad; 

19-0 

Chandur; 

12-0; Tue. 

Nandgaon; 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Alevahi; 

12-0 

Mudza; 

6-0; Mon, 

. . 

12-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandrapur; 

133-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

57-0; Sun 

Gadhchiroli; 

57-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Bhedoda; 

4-0; Fri. 

Bhedoda; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Bhedoda; 

5-0; Fri. 

Bhedoda; 

5-0 

W;n, 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

44-0 

Dhanora, 

5-0; Thu. 

Dudhamara, 

4-0 

n. 


Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

W;rv; 


Balharshah; 

117-0 

Allapalli; 

54-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Manikgad; 

19-0 

Chandur; 

3-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


95-0 

Allapalli; 

.. Sun. 


8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

46-0 

Markekasa; 

0-6; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 

W;n; 


Wadsa; 

50-0 

Markekasa; 

1 

1 -0; Sun. 

1 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mandai Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OiRce ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Bijapur—Gdc.— 

NE; 

960 

2-1; 67 

11 

34 

Belgaon; 

14-0 

BijapOc— Gdc.— 

NE; 

57-0 

1-7; 148 

31 

95 

Desaiganj; 

23-0 

Bijonl— ^War. — 

E; 

120 

2-4; 602 

112 

343 

Sagara; 

2-0 

Bikall—Bhm.— 

NW; 

20-0 

2-9; 273 

62 

170 

Kanpa; 

I-O 

Bin2gvind5—Sm.— 

NE; 

123-0 

0-01; 48 

9 

27 

Bhamaragad; 

23-0 

Birhai^aghat—Srn.— 

NE; 

300 

1-7; 100 

26 

66 

Aheri; 

48-0 

Bitanatola—Gdc.- rdiddnTT ■ 

SE; 

30-0 

0-7; 36 

10 

19 

Potegaon; 

3-0 

Bodadha—Bhm,—cflgt) | 

SE; 

260 

1-7: 473 

89 

245 

Mudza; 

2-0 

Bodadha—War.-— 

NE; 

44-0 

1-5; 770 

145 

446 

Naotala; 

2-0 

Budakha—War.—'sfls<al 

N; 

180 

1-4; 393 

69 

197 

Kosarsar; 

2-0 

Bodaladapd—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

95-0 

2-6; 278 

54 

173 

Belgaon; 

14-0 

Bodatimal—Gdc.- -«ridrfl*165 .. 

E; 

4-0 

1-2; 68 

14 

42 

Badlitukum; 


Bodametta—Sm.— 

NE; 

97-0 

01; 53 

10 

16 

Yetapalli; 

230 

Dodegahv—Bhm.— 

SE; 

.3-0 

1-3; 301 

58 

197 

Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

BodegShv—Bhm.— 

S; 

31-0 

1-2; 12 

2 

8 

Mudza; 

1-0 

Bodena—Gdc.— 

NE; 

80-0 

3-0; 103 

20 

58 

Kurkhcda; 


Bodin—Gdc.-- 

E; 

39-0 

0-1; 46 

7 

26 

Dhanora; 

18-0 

Bodra -Bhm. —iPrST 

SW; 

30-0 

I-I; 249 

65 

157 

Alevahi; 

60 

BopatSgudam (Raiyvatavarl) 

N; 

18-0 

0-6; 335 

78 

198 


2-6 

Sm.—(t'WJrT'frfV) 






Bogatola—Gdc.- 

NE; 

89-0 

0-9; 133 

29 

95 

Kurkheda; 

37-0 

Boladhagahv—Gdc.—-sdoO'^Hliq 

N; 

42-0 

1-5; 1166 

237 

637 

Koregaon; 

2-0 

Bonathaia—War.— 

SE; 

120 

1-3: 59 

17 

29 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

Bopd—Bhm.— 

SW; 

24-0 

1-2; 384 

84 

207 

Balapur Bk.; 

30 

BcndaUBk.—Chd.-^:5raT^... 

E; 


1-6; 693 

130 

370 



Bopdara — Srn. — «ri« <1 

N; 

24-0 

0-8; 60 

13 

33 


1-0 

Bopdc — Gdc. — 

NE; 

1870 

2-6; 178 

34 

105 

Belgaon; 

12-0 

Bo^dcgSiiv — Bhm.— 

N; 

20 

1-7; 962 

191 

398 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

BopSpur — War. — 

N; 

14-0 

1-7; 301 

61 

168 

Barvha; 

2-0 

Borada — War. —«n ASl 

E; 

10 

2-1; 564 

108 

243 

Warora; 

1-0 

Boragahv—Bhm.—q") 

E; 

40 

1-03; 608 

123 

330 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

Boragahv — Chd.—q'lq^iid 

SE; 


1-1; 1154 

225 

605 



Boraganv—Raj. — qlvliq 

W; 

20-0 

1-5; 143 

26 

99 

Virur 

2-0 







Gadegaon; 


Boragahv — War.—q | <<11=1 

S; 

200 

0-7; 2; 

1; 


Sakharvahi; 

3 0 

Boragahv—War. — dl <<| T^T 

NE; 

180 

1-4; 60; 

19; 

41 

Sagara; 

10 

Boragahv — War — 

NE; 

54-0 

1-0; 207; 

42; 

142 

Shankarpur; 

6-0 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

40-d 

Maseli; 5-0; Fri. 



W. 


Wadsa; 

23-0 

Kurkheda; 9-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

9-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

12'0 

Shegaon Bk,; 4-0; Mon, 

Shegaon Bk.; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kanpa; 

1-0 

i^anpa; l-C;Sun. 

Kanpa; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs;2tl. 

Balharshah; 

129-0 

Allapalli; 65-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

67-0 

rv;n. 

Ch. 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

Aheti; 48-0; Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

20-0 

rv;n. 

.. 

Mul; 

55-0 

Gadhehiroli; 30-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

30-0 

rv. 


Alevahi; 

16-0 

Mudza; 2 0; Mon. 

Porla; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

23-0 

Jambhul- 5-0; Tue. 

Jambhulghat; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



ghat; 





Warora; 

18-0 

Kosarsar; 2-0; Sat. 

Khambada; 

3-0 

W. 

SJ (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

41-0 

Maseli; 4-0; Fri, 

. * 


W. 


Mul; 

30-0 

GtdhchiroH; 4-0; Sun. 

Gadhcliiroli; 

4-0 

W;t. 


Balharshah; 

86-0 

AHaPalli; 35-0; Sun. 

Aliapalli; 

35-0 

W;n. 


Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri, 

Brahtnapuri; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Sindevahi; 

20-0 

Mudza; 1 -0; Mon. 


6-0 

W;t. 


Desaiganj; 

. 

Korchi; .. Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

. , 

W. 


Mul; 

64-0 

Dhanora; 18-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

18-0 

W;n. 


Alevahi; 

6-0 

Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon. 


12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 



. . . . . , 


18-0 

W;n. 

Mutyalam Fr. Asd.; tl. 

Wadsa; 

53-0 

Markekasa; 5-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

37-0 

W;t. 

Cs. 

Wadsa; 

10-0 

Wadsa; 10-0; .. 

Shankarpur; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhadravati; 

5-6 

Bhadravati; 5 0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

n;t. 

tl. 

Talodhi; 

3-0 

Balapur Bk.; 3-0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk., 

3-0 

W. 

SUpr);pyt; Cs; tl. 






W. 


Manchariyal; 

42-0 

. . .... 


18-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

70-0 

Maseli; 6*0; Sat. 



W;n. 


Brahtnapuri; 

3-0 

Brahmapuri; 2-0; Fri. 

Brahm.apuri; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Nagri; 

3-0 

Kosarsar; 2-0; Sat. 

Khant.bada; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

1-0 

Warora; 1-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); dg. 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

Brahmapuri; 4-0; Fri. 

Brahm.apuri; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 



. . 

. , 


W. 


Manikgad; 

22-0 

Chandur; 12-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

w. 


Warora; 

18-0 

Chandan- I -6; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 



kheda; 





Kanpa; 

12-0 

Shankarpur; 6-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
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Village Natne 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. rns.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Boragahv Bhosale—^War.—<1 

N; 

14-0 

2-1 

160 

32; 83 

Bhataia; 

3-0 










Boraganv Bk.—Raj.— 

W. 

35-0 

1-1 

155 

29 

93 

Korpana; 

5-0 

Boraganv ButI—War.— 

NE; 

430 

1-1 

247 

51 

149 

Ambeneri; 

I-O 

Boraganv De^apan^e—^War.—> 

N; 


1-9 

616 

122 

375 


, , 

^Sl 'TT'l 









Boraganv Kh.—Raj.—>3'. . . 

W; 

32-0 

1-5 

176 

42 

124 

Korpana; 

2-0. 

Boraganv Mokasa—War.— 

NE; 


1-7 

336 

89; 208 



RRTRTT 









Boraganv Sivanapha]—War.— 

N; 

I3'0 

1-7 

446 

90; 203 

Tembhurda; 

5-0 

f<:T^’'raoS 









Boraghaj—Gdc.— 

Si 

. . 

0-7; 

1; 1 

5 

Ankboda; 


Boramala—Bhm.— 

SE; 

, . 

3-3 

957 

185 

557 

Vihirgaon; 

20 

Borarr,apalli—Sm.~ 

N; 

13-0 

0-5 

170 

35 

93 

Tekda 

2-0 








(Talk); 


Boratolj—Gdc.— 

NE; 

69-0 

4-8 

81 

15 

56' 

Sonsari; 

3-0 

Bor Candall—Chd. - ^ .. 

E; 

31-0 

28 

1258 

247 

667 

Rajgadh; 

1-0 

Bor4a—Chd.— 

NW; 

10-0 

0-4 

723 

144 

401 

Chichpalli; 

5-0 

Bor4a Borakar—Chd.— 

E; 


0-4 

399 

81 

228 

, 

, * 

Borcja Diksit—Chd.—«ft^ MWH . • 

E; 


0-8 

158 

31 

84 



Borda Jhuluravar—Chd.— 

E; 


0-8 

326 

73 

155 












Bori—Gdc.—sftrt 

N; 

20-0 

1-2; 88 

18 

54 

Rongi; 

2-0 

Bori—Gdc.—artvt' 

NE; 

840 

3-9: 422; 78 

197 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

Bori—Gdc.—«jl^ 

S; 

(12-0 

0-4 

744 

154 

276 

Local; 


Bori—^War.— 

W; 

120 

2-0 

599 

118 

359 

Soit; 

1-6 

Bori Navegahv—Raj.— 

W; 

22-0 

0-9 

171 

37 

91 

Antargaon Bk 

5-0 

Bonya—Srn.—aTl flAl 1 

NE; 

102-0 

3-4 

101 

23 

61 

Bhamaragad; 

21-0 

Botagahv—Raj.— 

S; 

4-0 

1-5 

243 

45 

126 

Rajura; 

4-0 

Botanaphupdi— Sm, — 

N; 

65-0 

4-2 

120 

23 

69 

Bhair.aragad; 

15-0 

BotehOr—Gdc.— 

SE; 

55-0 

2-0 

91 

17 

54 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

Botejhari—Gdc— 

E; 

66-0 

0-5 

96 

19 

55 

Kurkheda; 


Botejhari—War.— 

E; 

52-0 

0-3 

155 

39 

74 

Moharli; 

8-0 

Botekasa—Gdc.— 

NE; 

83-0 

1-8 

428 

76 

258 

Kurkheda; 

31-0 

Bothali—Bhrr..— 

S; 

65-0 

4-4 

1650 

370 

769 

Local; 


Bothali—Bhir..— 

W; 

12-0 

i-2 

767 

147 

407 

Kctgaon; 

1-6 

Bothali—War.-^1^ 

NE; 

43-0 

I-l 

391 

89 

241 

Neri; 

5-0 

Bothali—'War,— 

NE; 

• ■ 

2-6 

780 

179 

484 


•• ■ 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Warora; 

14-0 

Shegaon Bk. 

4-0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

37-0 

Korpana; 

5-0; Fri. 

Korpana; 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kanpa; 

13-0 

Bhisi; 

3-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs; 2tl. 

^ • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

•• 

Manikgai; 

32-0 

Korpana; 

2-0; Fri. 

Korpana; 

2-0 

W;n. 

f51 (pr); tl. 


•• 

‘ ‘ 

.. 



w. 

•• 

Warotf; 

130 

Tenabhurda; 

3-0; Thu. 

Mangali; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; lib; Cch. 

Balharshah; 


Ashti; 

.. Fri. 

Ashti; 


w. 

, ^ 

Mul; 

26-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

3-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Balharshah; 

1!7'0 

Vyanktapur; 

3-0; Sun. 


2-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

27-0 

Sonsari; 

3-0; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

11-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

4-0 

Mul; 

4-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; ch. 

Chanda; 

10-0 

Chichpalli; 

5-0; Mon. 

, 

2-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m). 2 Cs;tl;lib. 


, , 

, . 


. 


W'- 

vv,.. 



, . 

. . 


. 


W;t. 

. . 




.. 

•• 

•• 

W;t. 

« * 

Wadsa; 

31-0 

Rangi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Dbanora; 

11-0 

W;t. 


Desaiganj; 

52-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mandai Fr. 
Phg. 

Balharshah; 

52-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W:t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 3tl. 

Warora; 

12-0 

Madheli; 

2-0; Mon. 

Warora; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandrapur; 

20-0 

Wansadi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

112-0 

Allapalli; 39 0; Sun, 

Aheri; 

42-0 

W;rv. 

. . 

Manikgad; 

6-0 

Rajura; 

4-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

95-0 

Allapalli; 

23-0; Tue. 


33-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

74-0 

Pendhari; 

6-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

W;n. 


Desaiganj; 

76-0 

Kotgul; 

.. Fri. 

Murutngaon; 

25-0 

n. 


Chandrapur; 

24-0 

Sawarla Sirpur 11 '0; Sat. 
alias Wadegaon; 

Moharli; 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

47-0 

Markekasa; 

5-0; Sun. 

Kurkheaa; 

31-0 

W;t, 

2Sl(pr, m). 

Mul; 

14-0 

Savali; 

3-0; Thu. 

Hirapur; 

1-0 

W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

Nagbhid; 

2-0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Kanpa; 

25-0 

Neri; 

5-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


* * 


. . 

• * 

• 

W. 

’ * 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
di.stance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. rns.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

Bothers—Ode.— 

E; 

130 

0-3 

66 

10 

32 

Gilgaon; 

1-0 

Brjhn'.aijapalli—Srn.—. . 

NE; 

500 

4-8 

412 

77 

181 

Kan'.alapur; 

14-0 

Brahn aijapcth—Gdc.—.. 

S; 


0-5 

219 

50 

108 

Ashti; 

. . 

Brahtr.apurl—Bhrr.— 

HQ; 

" 

2-7 

8532 

1975 

1854 

Local; 


Burgi—Srn.—^iff 

N; 

74-0 

5'7 

614 

108 

394 


4-0 

Burgi Masah it—'Sm.—^Tff ■. 

ne:-, 

noo 

04 

228 

41 

99 

Ghotsur; 

14-0 

Burukamalan‘,apalll--Sm.—.. 

N; 

570 

1-3 

114 

21 

64 

AJlapalli; 

1-0 










Caidamapalll—Gdc.—.. 

SW; 

54-0 

0-4 

306 

73 

115 

Local; 

. . 

CaitI TukOm—War.—. . 

NE; 

42-0 

1-4 

140 

29 

84 

Masai Bk.; 

2-6 

Cak AkapOr—Gdc,—• . 

N; 


1-7 

307 

56 

194 

Deulgaon; 

3-0 

Cakalapeth—Gdc.— 

SW; 


11 

540; 91 

323 

Bhendala; 


Cak Alcsur—Bhm.—3TT%gT • • 

SW; 

330 

1-2 

130 

35 

78 

Navargaon; 

2-0 

Cak Atr.aganv No. 2—Gdc.—.. 

S; 

300 

0-7 

45; 9 

28 

Ghot; 

12-0 

3nw^?f. ■R. 









Cak Ambc Dhariora—Chd.—^R? . . 

E; 

. . 

1-3; 302; 54; 185 

. 

. » 

arR Mld'l'T.I. 









Cak Ahki.sa—Srn.—SlfVitll 

SE; 

17-0 

1-9 

434 

91 

268 

Ankisa; 

1-0 

Cak Asoia—Bhm.—aTOlWr 

S; 

25-0 

0-6 

195 

40 

117 

Pathari; 

2-0 

Cak Asia—Chd.—STRST 

SE; 


2-1 

646 

124 

386 



Cak BalharapOr—Chd.— 

SE; 


3-5 

711 

134 

424 












Cak Batnhani'-Bhm.— 

SW; 

370 

1-3 

158 

38 

96 

Petgaon; 

3-0 

Cak Bamhaoi -Chd.-^ ^T>^. • 

SE; 


1-4 

209 

41 

129 



Cak Bapur—Chd.—«||^< 

S; 


2-5 

238 

55 

160 



Cak Barafij—War.—^ITTSf 

SE; 

100 

1-8 

310 

71 

173 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Cak Belagata—Gdc.—iqcl^ldl .. 

S; 

300 

01 

45 

9 

36 

Ghot; 

10 

Cak Beradl—Chd.— 

SE; 


2-4 

414 

85 

263 



Cak Boladha —Gdc.—^^=Fr silostll .. 

N; 

160 

2-7 

379 

72 

219 

Deloda Bk.; 

1-0 

Cak Boragahv—-Chd.— 

SE; 


30 

465 

92 

235 


. , 

Cak Borija—Chd.—sTl'dj 

NE; 

no 

3-6 

48 

4 

13 

Chichpalli; 

50 

Cak BorT—Gdc.—RRT id 0 

N; 

18-0 

1-5 

470 

82 

264 

Waladha; 

I-O 

Cak CgpalavadS —Gdc.— 

S; 

270 

1-6 

41 

7 

29 

Ghot; 

6-0 

RRcRTTT. 









Cak Caraganv—Bhrn.—"m VI 1*1 

SW; 

24-0 

11 

201 

56 

132 

Talodhi; 

30 

Cak Cindhl—Bhm.— 

SW; 

21-0 

2-6 

303 

60 

193; 

Nagbhid; 

9-0 


























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

360 

Gilgaon; 

1-0; Fri. 

Gadhehiroli; 

13-0 

W. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

Kamalapur; 

14-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 


Ashti; 

.. Fri. 

Ashti; 


W. 

SHpr); tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

|2Sl(pr, 4m, 3h, clg); 
4C3; Chaitra Poumima 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 27il; 
2mq; 7dg; dh; 2gym; 
2 lib; 8 dp. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 


42-0; 

Allapalli; 

12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; dp(vet). 

Balharshah; 


Irpanar; 

8-0; 

Yetapalli; 

200 

W;r. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

66-0 

Allap.tlli; 

1-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

1-0 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 

52-0 

Ashti; 

8-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SHpr); tl. 

Warora; 

40-0 

Masai Bk.; 

2-6; Mon. 

Chimur; 

9-0 

t: 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Dculgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 

Kitali; 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 


Bhendala; 

. . Mon. 

Mul; 


W;t. 

SHpr); Cs; tl. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

Navargaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Navargaon; 

2-0 

W. 

-- 

Mul; 

32-0 

Ghot; 

12-0; Tuc. 

Ghot; 

12-0 

W. 

-- 







w 


Balharshah; 

133-0 

Ankisa; 

(-0; Tue. 

♦. 


w. 


Rajoli; 


Pathari; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hirapur; 

7-0 

W;t. 

pyt; Cs; tl. 







W. 




.. 




W. 


Rajoli; 

5-0 

Rajoli; 

5-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; - 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

. 

. . 





w. 






. 


w. 


Bhadravati; 

20 

Bhadravati; 

2-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

w. 

SKpr). 

Balharshah; 

70-0 

Ghot; 

1-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

1-0 

w. 




. . 

. . 



w. 


Wadsa; 

25-0 

Dcloda Bk. 

1-0; Wed. 

Porla; 

15-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 



. , 

. . 

. 


w. 


Chanda; 

11-0 

Chichpalli; 

5*0; Mon. 

Stage; 

1-0 

n;t. 


Wadsa; 

24-0 

Deloda Bk. 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 


w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

61-0 

Ghot; 

6-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

6-0 

W;n. 


Balapur Bk.; 

8-0 

Talodhi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

9-0 

Nagbhid; 

9-0; Thu. 

Local; 

0-5 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. tns.) ; Pop ; 

Village Name Travelling Households; Post Office; 

distance Agriculturists Distance 

0) (2) (3) (4) 

Cak Curacurj—Gdc.--T(^ . N; 5-0 l-S; 8; 2; 6 Sakara; 2-0 

Cak Dar^anl—Gdc.—.. S; I2'0 3-1; 84; 20; 56 Kunghada; 0-3 

Cak Darur—Chd.—. . SE, .. 3-1; 1011; 214; 627 

Cak Dhamapagaiiv—Bhm.—SE; 28-0 1-4; 107; 32; 67 Navargaon; 6-0 

Cak Dhanoli Poha—Bhm.—.. S; 3-0 0-6; 296; 61; 178 Brahmapuri; 3-0 

Cak Dudhavahi—Bhm.—W; 5 0 1-6; 239; 53; 162 Brahmapuri; 3-0 

Cak Ga^amausI—Bhm.—S; .. 4’3; 400; 86; 63 

Cak GaijesapQr—Gdc.- -^R-^t7T^ N; 210 1-9; 348; 72; 195 Deulgaon; 5-0 

Cak Gahgapur- Chd.—. E; 1-1; 126; 27; 83 

Cak Gavarla—Bhm.—., S; 7-0 1-6; 33; 8; 23 Gangalvadi; 2-0 

Cak Ghacjloli—Chd.—^ .. SE; .. 1-3; 336; 72; 195 

Cak Ghanotl No. I—Chd.-.. E; .. 2-9; 206; 38; 116 

Cak Ghanotl No. 2—Chd.—^ .. E; .. 2-5; 211; 48; 130 

Cak Gollagu<Jam—Sm.—vHfi .. SE; 19-0 0-8; 223; 52; 153 Asaralli; 1-6 

Cak GovindapQr—Bhm.—.. SW; 34'0 1‘0; 43; 7; 33 Rajoli; 3-0 

Cak Ilattibodi—Chd.—^ E; .. 2-3; 80; 13; 46 

Cak ItoliNo. 1—Chd,—SE; 24-0 0-8; 554; 114; 339 Manora; 2-0 

?T. ?. 

Cak JambhuJ Vihira—War.—.. NE; 35’0 0-6; 355; 67; 207 Jamgaon 1-0 

Komti; 

Cak janala—Chd.—^ ^4 [ fi l a r .. NE; 22-0 1-3; 345; 76; 212 Mul; 5 0 

Cak Japharabad—Sm.—.. N; 19'0 1'6; 81; 20; 46 Tekda; bO 

Cak Jafepar—War,—'JlldnK .. NE; 43-0 1’6; 141; 30; 92 Doma; 1-4 

Cak JinaganOr No. 1—Srn.-.. E; 23-0 0-3; 343; 72; 129 Asaralli; |5‘0 

Cak Jinaganur No. 2—Srn.—.. E; 23-0 i’8; 245; 47; 85 Asaralli; 15-0 

fvilHfiPjT H. ■R. 

Cak Kambalapets—Sm.—.. N; I8’0 1*3; 159; 34; 108 Tekda; 2'0 

Cak Kantapeth—Chd.-^spitTT^ E; 22-0 1-1; 410; 75; 209 Chiroli; bO 

Cak Karagahv—Bhm.—S; 53 0 2-3; 364; 81; 189 Pathari; 2-0 

Cak Karskapalll—Gdc.—.. S; .. b7; 5; 1; 3 















CHAKDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water! 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

1 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

300 

Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

5-0 

W;t. 


Mul; 

33-0 

Talodhi; 2-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

12-0 

w. 

tl. 

Balapur Bk.; 

H-0 

Navargaon; 6-0; Tue. 

Talodhi; 

8-0 

W;t. 

SKpr); tl. 

Brahrr.apuri; 

30 

Brahrr,apuri; 3-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 

Brahn.apuri; 

5-0 

W. 

SKpr); tl. 






w. 

. . 

Desaiganj; 

23-0 

Wairagad; 7-0; Thu. 



w. 

SKpr). 

. . 

. . 

. . 



rv. 


Brahrr-apuri; 

7-0 

Brahmapuri; 7-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

7-0 

w. 


, , 

, . 

. . . « 

« . 

. . 

w. 

. . 

•• 


.. 

-- 

-- 

w. 

-• 

• • 


.. 

•• 

•- 

W;n. 

•• 

Balharshah; 

135-0 

Aaaralli; 1-6; Fri. 

.Asaralli; 

1-6 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Rajoli; 

3-0 

Rajoli; 3-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 



* f . . . . 



W. 

. , 

Balharshah; 

6-0 

Ballarpur; 6-0; Sun. 

•• 

3-0 

W;t;cl. 

SKpr); Cs; 2tl. 

Kanpa; 

19-0 

Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

3-0 

W. 

SKpr). 

Mul; 

5-0 

Mul; 5-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

SKpr); Cs; tl; m. 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

Venkatapur; 4-0; Mon. 

Karr.balpeta 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 


1 


Raiyyatwari; 




Kampa; 

10-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

W. 

SKpr); 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

142-0 

Sironcha; 23*0; Mor. 

Sironcha; 

23-0 

W. 

SKpr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

142-0 

Sironcha; 23-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

23-0 

W;n. 

SKpr); Cs. 

Balharshah; 

115-0 

Venkatapur; 4-0; Sun. 

•• 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Totewahi) 

0-2 

Chiroli; 1-0; Sun. 

Agdi; 

1-0 

W;w;w 

SKpr); Cs; tl; m. 

Rajoli; 

14-0 

Pathari; 2-0; Fri. 

Pathari; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


• • 


1 


W;t. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


1 

Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Household.s ; 
Agricultu rists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Cak KarapSi^a—Gdc.—+ 

N; 

180 

1-6; 

116; 24; 49 

Wairagad; 

2-0 

Cak Katavan—Chd.—<ti(<iqri .. 

NE; 

260 

0-5; 

102; 22; 66 

Maroda; 

2-0 

Cak Kava^SpQr—War.— 

N; 

. . 

10; 

202; 47; 122 


. . 








Cak Khairi—Bhm.—-SRi 

SW; 

360 

5-2; 

134; 33; 79 

Gunjewahi; 


Cak KhSparl—Chd.—^ .. 

E; 


1-7; 

382; 78; 212 



Cak KharapudI—Gdc.—^ (sflV.ij^ 

N; 

30 

20; 

486; 90; 295 

Badlitukum; 

2-0 

Cak Khorda—Gdc.- ^ 

S; 

190 

2-8; 

413, 83; 245 

Talodhi 

3-0 

Cak Kojahl—Bhm.—^ ^31^ .. 

SW; 

230 

1-4; 

159; 36; 86 

Mokasa; 

Talodhi; 

30 

Cak Korla—Sm.—+Ht 

E; 

310 

0-4; 

5; 1; 3 

Asaralli; 

23-0 

Cak KosambI—Chd,-^ .. 

E; 

. , 

1-7; 

199; 36; 120 



Cak Kunaghada—Bhni.— 

W; 


0-9; 

185; 34; 107 



Jqq'Sl . 







Cak Kurapdi—Gdc.—q«fi • • 

N; 

330 

0-6; 

124; 21; 60 

Wairagad; 

5-0 

Cak Lak^rnidevipcta — Srn. —. . 

SE; 


1-2; 

213; 51; 102 

-■Ankisa; 

0-4 








Cak Likhitavada—Chd.— 

E; 


2 0; 

646; 126; 360 

. 

. . 

Cak Lohara—War.— 

NE; 

58-0 

2-5; 

45; 6; 26 

Doma; 

30 

Cak Madcamagahv — Gdc. - 

S; 

300 

0’8; 

331; 68; 217 

Regadi; 

30 

BTi3TT*HTt^. 







Cak Madcamagahv No. 1 — Gdc.— . . 

SE; 


31; 

90; 20; 56 

Regadi; 

3-0 

^ BTtsnTPTR ^ 







Cak Makepalli No. 1 — Gdc. —.. 

S; 

. . 

0-7; 

135; 29; 83 



Cak Makepalli No. 3— Gdc.—^ .. 

SE; 

330 

1-9; 

119; 24; 73 

Ghot; 

12-0 








Cak Makepalli No. 4— Gdc. —. . 

S; 

350 

0-4; 

24; 4; 13 

Ghot; 

12-0 








Cak Maler — Gdc. — xfqi in%T 

S; 

150 

0-6; 

211; 44; 104 

Kunghada; 

2-0 

Cak Maijakapur — Chd. — 

NE; 


0-3; 

55; 9; 36 










Cak Mghgali—Bhm. —^Pivfl .. 

S; 

41-0 

M; 

4''; 6; 14 

Pathari; 

40 

Cak MaregShv -Bhm. — 

S; 


0-1; 

18; 4; 10 



Cak Mau^i — Bhm. — -qqi 

NW; 

60 

0-4; 

22; 5; 16 

Mousi; 

0-4 

Cak Mausi — Gdc. —BWt 

SE; 

140 

0-3; 

97; 19; 56 

Amirza; 

2-0 

Cak Mendhebodi — Gdc. — 

N; 

310 

1-0; 

174; 34; 102 

Wairagad; 

1-6 




















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day 

Distance 



inforn.ation 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

230 

Wairagad; 

2 0; Thu. 

Deulgacn; 

50 

W;t. 


Mul; 

30 

Mul; 

3 0; Wed. 

-Mul; 

3-0 

W; 

Sl(pr). 







W. 


Sindevahi; 

10-0 

Sindevahi; 

10-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 







W. 

. . 

Mul; 

290 

Gadhchiroli 

; 3-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

30 

W;rv;t 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Mul; 

270 

Talodhi 

3-0; Wed. 

Ghot; 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 



Mckasa; 






Balapur Bk.; 

80 

Talodhi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

30 

W;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

161-0 

Asaralli; 

23 0; Fri. 

Sironcha; 

31-0 

W;n. 

tl. 


.. 



. . 


W. 





.. 



w. 


Dcaaiganj; 

240 

Wairagad; 

5 0; Thu. 

Arrr.ori; 

130 

1 

1 

Sl(pr). 

Manchariyal; 

77-0 

Ankisa; 

0-4; 1'iic. 

.Sironcha; 

16-0 

W;t. 






1 


W. 

•• 

Kanpa; 

7-0 

Shankarpur; 2-0; Mon. 



w. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

70-0 

Ghot; 

10 0; Tue. 

Regadi; 

30 

w. 

51(pr): ch. 

Balharshah; 

700 

Ghot; 

10 0; Tue. 

Regadi; 

30 

W’. 

Sl(pr); eh. 







W;t. 


Mul; 

30-0 

Ghot; 

1 

12 0; Tue. | 

Ghot; 

12-0 

w. 

•• 

Balharshah; 


Ghot; 

12-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

120 

W;t. 


Mul; 

22-0 

Talodhi 

4-0; Wed. 

Ghot; 

120 

W;t. 




Mokasa; 




W. 

•• 

Rajoli; 

8-0 

Pathari; 

4-0; Fri. 

Rajoli; 

8-0 

w. 








w. 


Brahn.apuri; 

6-0 

Mousi; 

0-4; Sat. 

Mcndha; 

4-6 

w. 


Wadsa; 

44-0 

Gilgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

21-0 

Wairagad; 

1-0; Thu. 

Arn.ori; 

9-0 

W;t. 

Cs; 2tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Cak Mudhoji No. 1—Gdc.—.. 

SW; 

350 

1-4; 267; 47; 143 

Ganpur 

4-0 

S3 * 







Raiyyatwari; 


Cak Mudhoji No, 2—Gdc.— 

SW; 

330 

1-5 

581; 125; 342 

Ganpur 

3-0 

so ' 







Raiyyatwari; 


Cak Murkhaja—'Gdc.—^<<5||a6l 

S; 


3-3 

441 

81 

279 



Cak Muttapur—Srn.—. 

SE; 

22-0 

Od 

225 

57 

133 

Local; 


Cak Nandagahv—Chd.—^ Hji^<|j«r 

SE; 


0-9 

317 

69 

173 


, ^ 

Cak Narayaijapur No. 2—Gdc,— .. 

S; 


0-1 

10 

2 

5 












Cak Narotl—Gdc.—"^cfi ?ITt3)' 

N; 

20-0 

3-3 

130 

23 

69 

Waladha; 

2'0 

Cak Navegahv—Bhm.— 

SW; 

32-0 

0-3 

53 

12 

32 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

Cak Navegahv—Chd.—r|^4||S . . 

E; 


1-8 

244 

44 

134 



Cak Nittiagahv—G<lc.—^*(<11^ 

S; 

18'0 

M 

8 

2 

6 

Chamorshi; 

3-0 

Cak Nitnbajg—Chd.—^ .. 

NE; 

140 

30 

337 

71 

205 

Chanda; 

14-0 

CaFiParagShv—Chd.—'TTT»lt^.. 

SE; 

. . 

1-8 

592 

111 

331 


, . 

Cak Pavana—Bhm.— 

S; 

24-0 

2-4 

327 

69 

198 

Gunjevahi 

3-0 








iVlahal; 


Cak Pelflr—Chd.—^ 

SE; 

. . 

1-7; 241; 53; 120 

, 

, , 

Cak PeijtipSka No. 1—Srn.—=5(qr .. 

SE; 

6-0 

2-7; 12 

3 


Janampalli; 

6-0 

ffsqTWif. ?. 









Cak Pefagahv—Chd.—.. 

E; 

. . 

2-4 

36 

7 

22 

Jibgaon; 

I'O 

Cak Phujana—-Chd.—'fii 1^(1 . . 

E; 


1-9 

317 

61 

180 

, 


Cak Pipari—-Chd.^-^^ PrTTt 

SE; 

. 

3-5 

587 

130 

342 

, , 

, , 

Cak Piraflji—Chd.—fqtift .. 

NE; 

38-0 

2-7 

476 

107 

266 

Saoli; 

2-0 

CakRaipeta urf Pocampalll—Srn — 

N; 

8-0 

0-8 

247 

56 

104 

Takda (Talla); 

7-0 










Cak Rajagata—Gdc.—'<,i'j)<ieT .. 

N; 

80 

1-7 

416 

75 

251 

Ambeshioni; 

2-0 

Cak Rajapur—Gdc.—TT^f^ .. 

S; 

750 

0-5 

571 

132 

234 

Bori; 

0-4 

Cak Rajoll—Chd.—TTjftvfl' 

NE; 

400 

1-8 

418 

84 

252 

Bothali; 

2-0 

Cak Rahgadham Peta—Srn.—'qqr .. 

SE; 

150 

0'8 

99 

23 

31 

Ankisa; 

1-0 

^srnr^. 









Cak Rudrapur—Chd.—.. 

NE; 

37-6 

2-2 

283 

61 

181 

Saoli; 

3-6 

Cak Sayamara—Bhn-..- 

S; 


1-0 

24 

8 




Cak Selur—Chd.— 

E; 


1-5 

26 

5 

13 



Cak Sivapur—Chd.—.. 

NE; 

380 

4-0 

55 

12 

25 


, , 

Cak Sukavasi—Chd.--^^ ^'^'11^(1' 

SE; 


0-8 

316 

68 

197 



Cak Tajegahv—Gdc.—ao>*lie|.. 

NE; 

39-0 

1-3 

172 

31 

126 

Angara; 

4-0 

Cak Tajodhi-Chd.—^Tait^ .. 

SE; 


1-1 

114 

21 

79 


» , 

Cak Tombha—Gdc.— 

N; 

14-0 

1-0 

46 

8 

27 

Waladha; 

2-0 

Cak Thapa—Chd.—^ SFR 

E; 

’ • 

2-1 

348 

71 

; 171 






















Chandrapur disirict 


815 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

20-0 

Adyal; 5-0; Sat. 

Ashti; 

7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

21-0 

Adyal; 4 0; Sat. 

Adyal; 

6-0 

W. 

SKprl; Cs; tl. 






W;t. 


Balharshah; 

142-0 

Asaralli; 4-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

4-0 

w. 







w. 







w. 


Dcsaiganj; 

24-0 

Waira^ad; 8*0; Thu. 

Arrr.ori; 

12-0 

w. 




Riijoli; 3-0; .Sat. 

Rajoli; 

20 

w. 

pyt; tl; ch. 



. • • • • • 



W;cl. 

. . 

Mul; 

24-0 

Chamorshi; 3-0; Thu. 

Ghot; 

60 

w. 


Chanda; 

140 

Chanda; 14-0; Wed. 

Valni; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 




. . 

w. 

. » 

Sindcvahi; 

12-0 

Pathari; 9-0; F'ri. 

Sindevahi; 

12-0 

W;t. 

2fl. 



. 



W. 

, , 

Balharshah; 

135-0 

Sironcha; 6-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

60 

rv. 

•• 

Mul; 

16-0 

Saoli; 8 0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

80 

w. 

, . 




, , 

w. 

. , 






W;n. 


Mul; 

9-0 

Saoli; 2-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

2-0 

W;cl. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manchariyal; 

34-0 

Venkatapur; 3-0; Sun, 

Stage; 

3-3 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

33-0 

GadhchJroli; 8-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

8-0 

W;rv;t 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Balharshah; 

60-0 

Bori; . . Wed. 

Aheri; 

12-0 

W;rv;t 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Mul; 

12-0 

Vyahad Kh.; 3*0; IVXon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

3-0 

W;cl. 

Sl(pr);tl; ch. 

Manchariyal; 

75-0 

Ankisa; 1-0; Tuc. 

Sironcha; 

150 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

10-6 

Saoli; 3-6; Thu. 

Saoli; 

3-6 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 





W. 







cl. 







w. 




. . 



W;t. 


Wadsa; 

39-0 

Malevada; 6-0; Sun. 


18-0 

W;rv 

Sl(pr); Cs. 





W. 


Wadsa; 

27-0 

Deloda Bk.; 2-0; Wed. 

Pori a; 

8-0 

W;t. 

tl. 



. . 



W;rv 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. mg.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Cak TkaOcvasang — Chd.— 

E; 


2-3; 

658; 

123; 437 



sivkTw. 









Cak 1 utnanQr—Srn.— •' 

SE; 

90 

1-7; 

35; 

7 

26 

Janampalli; 


Cak Undiragahv—Chd.— 

SE; 


02; 

195; 

41; 122 



'd<ri . 









Cak Usrala -Chd.— ^ • . 

NE; 

310 

2-9; 

414; 

82; 252 

Mul; 

50 

Cak Vasa No. 2— Gdc.—qifil . . 

N; 

too 

0-9; 

38; 

4 

23 

Porla; 











Cak Vayagahv No. 2— Chd. — . . 

NE; 

120 

0-8; 

136; 

33; 84 

Chanda; 











Cak Vkyagdhv — War.—T(qi qiqiijq 

NE; 

* 

0-7; 

135; 

31 

77 



Cak Virakhal — Bhm.—(q <,«g<?| . . 

S; 

25-0 

4-5; 

681; 

134 

404 

Nimgaon; 


Cak Visapur — Gdc.—.. 

S; 

19-0 

1-7: 

164; 

25 

98 

Arr.gaon; 


Cak Vitthalavaija -Chd. — 

SE; 


2-3; 

242; 

55; 159 


, , 











N; 


!-3; 

96; 

21; 46 












Cak Vvahad (1;—Chd.--^ 

NE; 

420 

0-4; 

7; 

4 


Mokhala; 


(0 









Cak VyahkaVapOr—Chd.—■<H=h 

SE; 


0-6; 

44; 

9 

21 



ssr+afjT. 









Calabardi—War.—-ql^q^T 

S; 

80 

2-0; 

458; 

86; 243 

Kondha; 


Calabardi—War.— 

SE; 

170 

2-5; 

589; 

125; 302 

Kachrala; 


CSmbharai^S—Gdc. - ■qi'*lKSI 

N; 

140 

M; 

583; 

122 

331 

Amirza; 


Camorsi—Gdc.—'^mWf 

N; 

22-0 

1-6: 

534; 

1)4 

308 

Wasala; 


Can-.orsI -Gdc. 

SW; 

210 

12-/; 

4872; 

1042 

2161 

Local; 

•• 

Canal Bk.— Raj.—-qd^ 

W; 

340 

1-7; 

284; 

71 

181 

Korpana; 


Canal Kh.—Raj.— 

W; 

320 

1-7; 

34; 

8 

7 

Korpana; 


CanakhS—Raj.— 

E; 

50 

4-2; 

605; 

111 

330 

Rajura; 


CandagacJ—Gdc.—■qiqih'S 

NE; 

630 

2-7; 

544; 

123 

331 

Sonsari; 

3-0 

Candagahv—Bhm.— -q iq<iiq 

S; 

30 

0-9; 

198; 

43 

115 

Brahmanpuri; 

3-0 

candggcta—ode.—■dfdld'ldl 

NE; 

80-0 



1 

6 

Kurkheda; 

28-0 

Candala—Gdc.—"qiqiosr 

SE; 

80 

4-8; 


86 

266 

Badlitukum; 

2-0 

Candala Surla—Chd. -qiq^ I ^<r(t•« 

N; 

4-6; 

1-4; 

317; 

62 

166 

Durgapur; 

2-0 

Candali—Bhm.—-qiqc^l 

NW 


1-3: 

577; 

115 

308 

Nanhori; 

20 

candali bk.—Chd.—-qiqeTl 

NE; 

32-4 

2-6; 

1037; 

233 

340 

Rajgadh; 

10 
















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


817 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(9) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

t Motor Stand; 
Distance 

( 7 ) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 




« * 

. . 

. . 

W. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

138-0 

Sironcha; 

9-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

9-0 

W;rv. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

•• 

Mul; 

5-0 

Mul; 

5-0; Wed. 

Mul; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl; ch. 

Porla; 

2-0 

Porla; 

2-0; Tue. 

Vasa; 

1-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

Chanda; 

12-0; Wed. 

•• 

4-0 

w. 

Si(pr); tl. 





.. 


w. 

.. 

Rajoli; 

14-0 

Pathari; 

4-0; Fri. 

Vyahad; 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

27-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

4-0; Wed 

jGhot; 

8-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. .. 


•• 

W. 

•• 

.. 


1 

i 

.. .. 



W. 

.. 

Mul; 

14-0 

Vyahad Kh.; .. iMon. 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

W. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

•• 

w. 

* • 

Manjari; 

1-0 

Warora; 

6-0; Sun. 

Takli; 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 

5-0; Wed. 

Ghodpeth 

Raiyyatwari; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Wadaa; 

25-0 

Gilgaon; 

5 0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; 2tl. 

Deaaiganj; 

19-0 

Arinori; 

7-0; Fri. 

Armori; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; gym; ch. 

Mul; 

18-0 

1 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;t. 

5Sl(3pr, m. h); 2Cs; 5tl; 
m; ch; lib; dp. 

Rajura; 

36-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

IxKal; 

4*0 

W;n, 

Sl(pr). 

Rajura; 

34-0 

Chanai Bk.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;n. 

. • 

Chun ala; 

3-0 

Rajura; 

5-0; Sat. 


3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

21-0 

Sonsari; 

3 0; Wed. 


5-0 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

440 

Bori; 

1-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

28-0 

W. 

. « 

Mul; 

36-0 

G. dhchiroJi; 8-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 

4-6 

Chanda; 

4-6; Wed. 

Chanda; 

4-6 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

5-6 

Rajgadh; 

1-0; Tue. 

Rajgadh; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


A-179—52-A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Candankhe(^a—W ar.—■^T 

E; 

200 

5-5; 1363; 283; 606 

Local; 

Candankheda iviakta—War.— 

E; 

200 

0-3; 631; 114; 155 

Local; 

Candanavai—Raj.— 

W; 

10-0 

1-5; 678; 144; 307 

Pandharponi; .. 

Candanavell—Srn.— 

N; 

650 

5-7; 497; 96; 249 

Yetapalli; 12-0 

Candati Khedi—Gdc.—. . 

S; 


0-8; 292; 56; 183 

Konsari; 

Candapur—Chd.— 

E; 

32-6 

2-2; 1100; 236; 644 

Rajgadh; 3-0 

Canda Urban .Area I—Chd.— 

HQ; 


11-0:51484; 10612; 1414 

Local; 





Catidona—Gdc.—,. 

NE; 

64-0 

2-1; 140; 24; 86 

Sonsari; 5-0 

Candra (Surveyed)—-Srn.— 

N; 

, 

3-6; 269; 54; 165 

Perimili; 6-0 

(^) 



CandQr—Chd.— 

W; 

14-0 

0-8; 183; 37; 45 

Ghugus; 1-6 

CandQr—Raj.— 

W; 

140 

6-4; 1886; 435; 1036 

Local; 

Cannabodi—Srn.— 

NE; 

1080 

3-1; 88; 16; 65 

Jaravandi; 

Capalavada—Gdc.—MKH'dT'Sr 

S; 

26-0 

0-8; 502; 116; 299 

Ghot; 25-0 

Caprala—Gdc. -^STTOT ,. 

SW; 

52-0 

l-l; 184; 40; 82 

Chaidampalli 3-0 

Carabhatti—Gdc.— 

NE; 

58-0 

1-7; 388; 72; 216 

Kurkheda; 10-0 

Carabidand—Gdc.— 

SE; 

650 

0-4; 43; 6; 26 

Yerkad; 12-0 

Caraganv—Chd.— ^TT^ltST 

NW; 

70 

1-4; 353; 68; 217 

Tadali; 2-0 

Caragahv—^Chd.—n | i'l 

NE; 


1-2; 355; 69; 224 

Chimatha; 4-0 

Caraganv—^War.—^TT^TN 

S; 

180 

2-0; 357; 81; 178 

Kondha; 60 

Caragahv Badage—Bhm.— 

SW; 

300 

1-5; 355; 70; 225 

Palasgaon; I-O 






Caragahv Bk.—War.—^TT^TTW .. 

NE; 

160 

3-3; 967; 215; 419 

Local; 

Caragahv Kh.—War.—0"... 

NE; 

14-6 

3-1; 947; 198; 454 

Shegaon Bk.; 3-0 

Caragahv Manapur—^Bhm.—. 

SW; 

23-0 

1-7; 232; 46; 121 

Talodhi; 3-0 

■=ll <^lN' RRT^ 

Caravahl—Gdc.— 

E; 

430 

0-2; 53; 10; 38 

Yerkad; 15.0 

Catavat—Chd.— 

S; 

5-0 

1-3; 224; 44; 130 

Marda; 4-0 

Caravidand—Gdc.— 

NE; 

750 

0-8; 54; 9; 29 

Kurkheda, 

Caravidand- Gdc.—■=! 

NE; 

740 

1-3; 153; 21; 93 

Malevada; 3-0 


A-I79~52-B. 













CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


819 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Distance 

Bazar Day 


Distance 



(9) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

Warora; 

20-0 

Local; 

•• 

Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

7-0 

W;n. 

Warora; 

20-0 

Local; 


Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 


W. 

Manikgad; 

120 

Local; 


Mon. 

Rajura; • 

10-0 

W;n. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 


38 0; 


Yetapalli; 

12-0 

! 

Balharshah; 


Ashti; 


'I'uc. 

Ashti; 


w. 

Mul; 

7-0 

Rajgadh; 

30; 

Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

Local; 

•• 

Local; 


Wed. 

Local; 

1 


pi. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Kurkheda; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

! 

Kurkheda; 

6-0 

w. 

Balharshah; 

90-0 

Allapalli; 

26-0; 

Sun. 

1 Perimili; 

1 

6-0 

W;rv. 

Ghugus; 

2'0 

Ghugus; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

[ Tadali; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Local; 

•• 

Tue. 

1 Local; 

• * 

W;n. 

Balharshah; 

1700 

Alter!; 

60-0; 

Sat. 

Aheri; 

560 

W;n;t. 

Balharshah; 

600 

Ghot; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Balharshah; 

52-0 

Ashti; 

80; 

Fri, 

Chaidampalli; 

3-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

Wadsa; 

26-0 

Kurkheda; 

10-0; 

Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

w. 

Mul; 

75-0 

Murumgaon;5-0; 

Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

5-0 

n. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

1 

Tadali; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Morwa; 

1-6 

1 

W. 

Mul; 

8-0 

Saoli; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Sacli; 

2-0 

1 W;rv; 

t. 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 

; 4 0; 

Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

<•0 

n. 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Palasgaon; 

1-0; 

Wed. 

Palasgaon; 

10 

w. 

Warora; 

16-0 

Local; 


Fri. 

Local; 


W;t. 

Warora; 

14-0 

Local; 

•• 

Tue. 

Stage; 

0-6 

W;n. 

Balapur; 

8-0 

Talodhi; 

3-0; Wed. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

Mol; 

70-0 

Mururngaon;6-0; 

Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

6-0 

n. 

Chanda; 

5-0 

Chanda; 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Chanda; 

5-0 

W. 

Desaigani; 


Maseli; 

6-0; 

Fri. 

Kurkheda; 

230 

w. 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Malevada; 

3 0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

W;t. 


Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 


Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; lib; 
dp. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

2Sl(pr, m); 3tl, eh. 
Sl(prl; Cs; tl; eh. 
tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; eh. 

Sl(pr); Mahakali Devi Fr. 
Ct; Ashadhi Fr. Asd.; 
4tl; gym; dp. 
eh. 

Sl(pr); eh. 
tl. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2C8(mi8); tl; 
m; eh; dp. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Cs; Hanuman Fr. Mg. 

Vad. 14; tl. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 


Sl(pr); Cs; tl; eh. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Sl(pr/. pyt; Cs; tl. 

3Sl(pr, m, h); Cs; 2tl; 
lib; dp. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 5tl; dh; 
eh; lib. 

Sl(pr); Sat Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 6; tl. 

Sl(pr); tl; eh. 

Sl(pr). 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance 

(4) 


CSrli—Raj.- 

N; 

120 

40; 668; 143; 332 

Local; 


Carur Gharapure—War.^— 

E; 

190 

2-3; 303; 60; 163 

Chandan- 

kheda; 


Carur Khajl—War. — 

N; 

40 

40; 1091; 234; 557 

Panzumi; 


CStaganv—Gdc.— 

E; 

100 

3-2; 241; 49; 116 

Local; 


Caudampalli— Srn.— .. 

N; 

74-0 

4-4; 157; 26; 112 

Aheri; 


Caveja—Gdc.—-qcjaJj 

E; 

26-0 

4’5; 300; 56; 184 

Dhanora; 


Cavheja—Gdc.—•qoQall 

NE; 

310 

1-6; 47; 8; 29 

Delanwadi; 


Cek Bothali .. 

S; 

60 

1-4; 487; 96; 318 

Chougan; 

Hii 

CelevSda—Srn.—%?fciisi 

N; 

41-0 

0-2; 95; 20; 52 

Kamalapur; 

RI 

Cerapalll—Sm.— 

N; 

58 0 

0-2; 172; 33; 80 

Raja ram; 

Rl 

Cerapallj—Sm.— 

N; 

63-0 

1-8; 258; 47; 82 

Aheri; 

R| 

Cerapallidina—Srn.—. 

NW 

70-0 

2-2; 293; 61; 171 

Bori; 

R| 

CicubodI—Chd.— 

liJE; 

43-0 

2-6; 950; 205; 384 

Mokhala; 

IQ 

CicagShv Porll—Bhm.— 

SE; 

16-0 

2-8; 636; 127; 373 

Avalgaon; 


Tf5ff 

CicaghSt—War.—.. 

N; 


0-6; 365; 70; 205 


Cicakhedi—Bhm.— f^’^nSTT .. 

S; 

13-0 

0-5; 236; 47; 146 

Mendaki; 

m 

Cic2|a—Chd.— 

NW 

5-0 

1-1; 74; 19; 46 

Chanda; 

Local; 

I 

Cicfija—Chd.—r^T(i(j6( 

E; 

29'0 

i'5; 1734; 350; 790 

Cici|a—War.—pq-^loAi 

N; 

, 

0-5; 40; 9; 23 



Cica|2—War.—rd-qioji 

NE; 

510 

1-4: 425; 91; 137 

Shankarpur; 

kQ 

Cicaja—’War.— 

NE; 

52-0 

1-5; 353; 72; 216 

Shankarpur; 

ill 

CicSja RciyyatavSri—War.— 

S; 

•• 

l•4; 33; 4; 8 

Warora; 

• • 

Cicapalll—Chd.— 

E; 

130 

2-9; 731; 153; 269 

Local; 


CicelS—Gdc.— f^%5n' 

S; 

700 

1-0; 143; 23; 96 

Yelgiir; 


Cicevada—Gdc.— 

N; 

650 

2-4; 226; 34; 132 

Sonsari; 

m 

Cicoda—Sm.— 

NE; 

1060 

3-5; 177; 27; 120 

Bhamaragad; 

250 

Cicois—Gdc.— 

SE; 

390 

1-8; 194; 32; 119 

Pendhari; 

7-0 

Cicoli—Chd.— 

NE; 

27-0 

0-7; 31; 6; 16 

Mul; 

iH 

Cicoh—Gdc.— 

N; 

140 

0-3; 7; 2; 4 

Moushi 

Khamb; 

m 

Cicoli—Gdc.—f^x0<ffl 

E; 

250 

1-6; 337; 65; 203 

Dhanora; 


Cicoli— W ar.— 

NE; 

45-0 

10; 264; 56; 148 

Bhisi; 


Cicoli—War.— 

E; 

20-0 

3-8; 340; 65; 205 

Chora; 
























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


821 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

1 

Institutions and other 

1 

information 

(9) 

Ba! harsh ah; 

40 





W;n. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; gym. 

Warora; 

19-0 

Chandan- 

kheda; 

0-6; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

60 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); tl; lib 

Warora; 

4-6 

Warora; 

4-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

4-0 

W;rv; 

2Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

340 

Gilgaon; 

7-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr): pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Bal harsh ah; 

84-0 

Allapalli; 

16‘0; Sun. 

. . 


W:n. 


Mul; 

51-0 

Dhanora; 

5 0: Thu. 

Dhanora; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

300 

Dclanwadi; 

1-0; Sat. 


•• 

t;n. 


Brahrr.apuri; 

60 

Chougan; 

2 0; Wed. 

Kinhi; 


w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

920 

Kamalapur; 

3-0; Sun. 

Repanpalli; 

3’0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

, , 

. , 

Allapalli; 

lO-O; Sun. 

• • 

60 

W;n. 

• » 

Balharshah; 

64-0 

Aheri; 


Aheri; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SKpr). 


58-0 

Bori; 

3-0; Wed. 

* . 

1-0 

W. 

S!(pr) 

Mul; 

140 

V>ahadKh.;2*0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

2-0 

\\;t; 

cl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

15-0 

Gangalvadi; 

3'0; Sat. 

• • 

•• 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); 2tl: 2ch; 
3Cch. 




• « ♦ ♦ 

• • 

. . 

W;n. 

' 

Balapur; 

7-0 

Mendaki; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mendki; 


W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Tadali; 

40 

Chanda; 

5 0: Wed. 

Morwa; 

2-4 

W;n. 

tl. 

Mul; 

3-0 

Mul; 

3 0; Wed, 

Mul; 

3-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m); 3Cs; 2tl; ch; lib. 

• • 

.. 


. . 

. • 


W. 


Kanpa; 

100 

Shankarpur 

; 6-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

4-0 

w. 

SKpr). 

Kanpa; 

8-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

■ 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr): Cs (gr); tl. 

Warora; 

1 

* ' j 

Warora; 

.. Sun. 

* Warora; 

•• 

w. 


Local; 

i 

Local 

. . Mon. 

Local; 

1 

W;w; 

w. 

3Sl(pr,m,h,); 2C8 (mis); 
3tl; ch; dp. 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Bori; 

12-0; Wed. 

Bori; 


W:n. 

tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

23-0 

Kurkheda; 

7-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Allapalli: 

43-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

44-0 

W. 

SKpr). 

Mul; 

65-0 

Pendliari; 

7 0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SKpr); Cs. 

Mul; 

2-0 

Mul; 

2-0: Wed. 

Mul; 


W. 

• • 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Gilgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

•• 


W;t. 

• • 

Mul; 

300 

Dhanora; 

4-0; Thu. 

•• 


W;rv; 

Sl(pr); Ca; tl; lib. 

Kanpa; 

21-0 

Bhisi; 

4-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 


W;t. 

SKpr): Cs; tl. 

Bhadravati; 

14-0 

j Bhadravati; 14-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

0) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

c, 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Cicor(^i—War.— 

S; 

8 0 

21; 53; 

12 

26 

Bhadravati; 

20 

Cikamara—Bhm.-f^^HTITT 

S; 

410 

1-4; 384; 

86 

229 

Gunjevahi; 

3'0 

Cikamara—Bhm.— f^^nTTO 

W; 

100 

I-4; 947; 

199 

528 

Vilam; 

2-0 

CikaijI—War.— 

N; 

100 

5-5; 1376; 

300; 614 

I.a3cal; 


Cikhalaganv—Bhm.—.. 

SW; 

270 

t8 ; 591; 

124 

309 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

Cikhalagahv—Bhm.— 

E; 

60 

11; 1073; 

219 

703 

Hardoli; 

2'0 

Cikhalapar—War.— 

NR; 

360 

0-6; 134; 

28 

58 

Savargaon; 

0-4 

Cikhal Dhoka^i—Gdc.— 

NE; 

1120 

0-6: 68; 

10 

37 

Piirada; 

1-0 









Cikhall—Bhm._^g^ 

SE; 

280 

1-4; 437; 

96; 229 

Nifandra; 

2-0 

Cikhall—Chd.- 

NE; 

35-0 

1-5; 1182; 

245; 654 

Local; 

•• 

Cikhali—Gdc.— 

N; 

58-0 

2-7; 817; 

162 

413 

Gevardha; 

2-0 

Cikhali—Raj.— 

SW; 


100; 264; 

55 

158 

.. 


Cikhal!—^War.—P<<s(^ 

NE; 

39-0 

2-3; 74; 

16 

49 

Neri; 

1'6 

Cikhali MokSsa—War.— 

NE; 

37-0 

0-4; 75; 

20 

60 

Jamgaon 

1-0 

RNtWT 






Komti; 


Cikhali Rith—Gdc.—pd<a<>n .. 

N; 

400 

0-6; 195; 

34; 106 

Kokadi; 

2-0 

Cikhali Tukum—Gdc.—.. 

N; 

400 

2-0; 135; 

39: 90 

Shankarpur; 

4-0 









Cikhal Minaghari—Bhm.— 

iiW; 


0-5; 33; 

7 

25 











Cikhal Parasodi—Bhm.- 

W; 

no 

1-4; 783; 

156; 338 

Nagbhid; 

20 









CikyalS—Sm.— 

N; 

20-0 

0-8; 154; 

40; 98 

Regunta 

2-0 







h'lalgujari; 


Cilama^ola—Gdc.— ftr^iTTStpiT 

NE; 

610 

0-8; 165; 

27 

111 

Kurkheda; 

230 

Cimarikal—Gdc.— 

E; 

450 

0-2; 65; 

13 

35 

7’cndhari; 

8-0 

Cimtir—War.— 

cs 

NE; 

330 

3-4; 7005; 

1465 

1380 

Local; 


Cificabodi—Raj.— 

S; 

80 

0-5; 262; 

60; 

134 

Warur; 

3-0 

Cificagundi—Sm.— 

N; 

650 

1-5; 592; 

128; 

304 

Aheri; 

2-0 

3ihcala—Raj.— 

SK; 

HO 

3-2; 169; 

40; 

99 

Wirur; 

2-0 


















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


823 


1 

Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

0) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 2'0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Rajoli; 

7-0 

Pathari; 5‘0; Fri. 

Rajoli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

Nagbhid; 3-0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2tl; 
ch. 

Local; 


liocal; ,. Fri. 

Madheli; 

2-0 

W;n. 

2Sl(pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Vithal Gopal Kala Fr. 

1 ' Ct. Vad. 4.; 2tl; dg; 
ch; 2lib; dp. 

Alevahi; 

6-0 

Navargaon; 5-0; Thu. 

Local; 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

60 

Arhei Nawargaon;. Mon. 

Ilardoli; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 4tl. 

Warora; 

37-0 

Chiniur; 4'0; Fri. 

Chiiviur; 

40 

W;n. 

S)(pr); tl. 

Desaiganj; 

240 

Ramgad; 2-6; Thu. 

I Kurkhcda; 

80 

t;n. 

•• 

Mul; 

24'0 

Cadhchiroli; 4'0; Sun. 

i 

j Gadhchiroii; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajoli; 


Rajoli; .. Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Wadsa; 

14-0 

Kurkhcda; 3'0; Sat. 

Kurkhcda; 

3-0 

W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; tl. 


, , 

. , . . 

, . 


W. 

, , 


23-0 

Neri; 1-6; Wed. 

Neri; 

1-6 

W;t. 

. . 

Kanpa; 

16-0 

Bhisi; 2'0; Sat. 

Bhisi, 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Desaiganj; 

9-0 

Desaiganj; 9'0; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

4-0 

W:t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Desaiganj; 

9-6 

Desaiganj; 9’6; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

4-6 

W;t. 

tl. 

•• 


.. 

•• 

•• 

n;str. 

•• 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

Nagbhid; 2'0; Thu, 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2ll; ch, lib. 

Manchariyal, 

• t 

Bamani; 10-0; Sun. 

Bamani; 

lO-O 

rv;n. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Belgaon; 2-0; Mon. 

Kurkhcda; 

23-0 

W;t. 

ch. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 


6-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Warora; 

330 

Local; . . Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv; 

t. 

7Sl(pr, m, 2h); Balrji 
Maharaj, Fr. Mg. Sud. 

13, Ghoda Fr. Mg.; 
lOtl; 2mq; 2dg; 2gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Wirur; 

4'0 

Wirur; 4'0; Wed, 

Warur; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

74-0 

Aheri; 2-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Wirur; 

2-0 

Wirur; 2 0; Wed. 

• • 

lO-O 

W;n. 

• • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Cificoli—Raj.— 

HI 

ng 

1-7 

122 

26 

75 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Cincoli Bk.—Bhm.— 

M 

B 

2-2 

718 

145; 414 

Hardoli; 

1-0 

Cificoli Bk.—Raj.— r^’eTl'rfl 

Sh; 

190 

7-5; 782 

174 

392 

Local; 


Cificoli Kh.—Bhm.—g'. .. 

W; 

150 

0-3; 7 

1 

4 

Mohali 

2-0 








Mokasa; 


Cirtcoll Kh.—Raj.— 

W; 

60 

4-2: 648; 135; 353 

Gowri; 

.. 

Cindhi MSlagiijari—Bhm.— 

SW; 

190 

0-8; 108; 27; 60 

Nagbhid; 

8-0 










CinegShv— Gdc .—^1 i'< 

N; 

270 

1-4 

229 

46 

151 

Sonsari; 

3-0 

Cingali—Gdc.—.. 

NK, 

240 

1-8 

412 

74 

254 

Mohali; 

I-O 

Cinora—War.—f%fftTT 

N; 

1-6 

2-7 

620 

155 

133 

Warora; 

2-0 

Cintalapalli—Sm.— 

S; 

3-0 

1-4 

336 

70 

93 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

Cintal Dhaba—Chd.— ^TRT.. 

E; 

. . 

1-3 

818 

164 

476 

.. 

.. 

Cintal Dhaba—Chd.- .. 

E; 

. , 

2-5 

361 

65 

202 



Cintarevala—bm.—( 

SE; 

160 

2-6 

736 

170 

393 

Ankisa; 

1-0 

Cintugunha—Ode.— 

S; 


1-8 

188 

30 

114 

Lagam; 

0-6 

Ciparaja—War.— 

SE; 

19-0 

2-0 

256; 53 

70 

Kachrala; 

1-0 

Cipuradubba Raiyyatvari—Sm.— ., 

E; 

2-0 

0-3 

73 

15 

42 

Sironcha; 

2-0 

TCTrTTRt'. 









Ciracadi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

1140 

2-3 

464 

92; 

289 

Purada; 

2-0 

Ciradevl—W ar.—pq <.15 ql 

SE; 

150 

2-5 

431 

89 

215 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Ciroli—Chd.— 

R; 

240 

0-6 

1723 

367 

948 

Local; 


Cijakabodra Navegahv—Bhm.— 

SW; 

250 

M, 

75 

20 

56 

Pathari; 

14-0 

qisTlfil 









Citaki—Bhm.— 

S\\; 

330 

0-3 

166 

31 

114 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

Citavclli—Sm.—pqi^eril 

NE; 

1300 

0-1 

24 

6 

13 



Citegartv—Chd.—fqd^iid ,. 

NE; 

320 

2-8 

747 

154 

405 

Mul; 

4-0 

Ci^e Kanhar—Chd.—Pli .. 

S; 

160 

2-0; 

80; 

16; 

59 

Potegaon; 

• • 

CitQr Raiyyatvtri—Sm.— 

SE; 

130 

0-9; 

142; 

32; 

87 

Ankisa; 

4-0 










Civairxjha—Chd.- pqq<ll 

NE; 

30-4 

1-2; 

944; 

186; 

468 

Local; 


Cokheva^a—Sm.— 

N; 

108-0 

7-8; 

199; 

37; 

78 

Ghotsur; 

8-0 













CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


825 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

1 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

26-2 

Chandur; 

4-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

W;n. 


Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 

Surbodi; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; 5tl; mq; ch; 
lib. 

Antargaon; 


Virur; 

7-0; Wed. 

• * 

14-0 

W. 

Sl(m); Cs; tl; no; ch; lib; 
dp. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

Nagbhid: 

3-0; Thu. 

Mohali 

Mokasa; 


W. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

6-0 

Rajura; 

6-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SUpr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Nagbhid; 

8-0 

Nagbhid; 

8-0; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

W;t. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

230 

Kadholi; 

.. Mon, 

Kurkheda; 

8-0 

W;n;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Rangi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

12-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

2-0 

Warora; 

2-0; Sun. i 

Warora; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Chandrapur; 

132-0 

Sironcha; 

3-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 


•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

• » 

•• 

.. 

Ankisa; 

1-0; Tue. 

Ankisa; 

1-0 

W;n. 

.SI (pr); Mahakali Fr. Ct.; 
tl. 

Cs; ch. 

Balharshah; 

48-6 

Lagam; 

0-6; Tue. 1 

Lagam; 

0-6 

W;t. 

Bhadravati; 

5-6 

Bhadravati; 

5-6; Wed. 1 

Bhadravati; 

5-6 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 

Sironcha; 

2-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

2-0 

W;n;t. 

2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

26-0 

Ratngad; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

100 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 

3-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Totewahi; 

1-6 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

* • 

3-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m);pyt; Cs; 4tl; 
lib; dp. 

Alevahi; 

5-0 

Sindevahi; 

11 -0; Mon. 

• • 

•• 

W;t. 

tl. 



Rajoli; 

2-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Si (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 



• • 

• * 

Rcpanapalli; 

16-0 

rv. 


Mul; 

4-0 

Mul; 

4-0; Wed. 

Belgata; 

0-6 

W. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; ch. 

Mul; 

40-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

10-0; Wed. 

• • 

•• 

W;t. 

•• 

•• 

142-0 

Ankisa; 

4-0; Tue. 

« • 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

3-4 

Mul; 

3-4; Wed. 

Local; 


W;t. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

68-0 

GadhchiroH; 40-0; Sun, 

Kasansoor; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STAJK CAZEI'fKKR 


Village Nanie 

(1) 

Direction ; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Are? (Sq. nis.) ; Pop ; 
Ilou.scholds ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

( 4 ) 

Cop—Gdc.— 

N; 

39-0 

4-4, 

1667 

371 

993 

Koregaon; 1-0 

Copan—Raj.- 

W; 

34-0 

2-4 

87 

21 

61 

Korpana; 4-0 

Cora—War.— tO <,| 

K; 

22-0 

3-7 

1516 

323 

852 

Local; 

Coragariv—Chd.— 

N; 

120 

4-7 

363 

82 

175 

Durgapur; 9-0 

Coraja—Chd.—<,ia)| 

W; 

20 

0-9 

156 

23 

94 

Chand?; 2‘0 

Corati—Bhm.—•4)<<ri 

VT; 

70 

2-7 

537 

117 

314 

Kirmiti Mendha;5‘C 

Cougan—Bhin.—-■q*|<|('1 

S; 

60 

4-2 

1911 

355 

1053 

Local; 

Cusliyal—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 


2-5 

76 

12 

48 

Yerkadmohad; 3‘0 

CunalS—Raj.— 

E; 

1-2 

6-2 

1287 

287 

515 

Local; 

Curacuri—Gdc.—■^<,'^<1 

N; 

60 


416 

82 

271 

Sakhara; 2‘0 

CuramurS—Gdc.— 

N; 


1-8 

O 

CO 

152 

446 

Dculgaon; 3-0 

Curul—Chd. 

E; 

33-0 

8-0 

3881 

846 

1930 

Local; 

Curul Tukum—Clid.—. . 

E; 


2-9 

47 

12 

41 


Dabagahv—Bhni.— 

S; 

330 

21 

252 

59 

147 

Nimagaon; I -0 

Dabaganv Makta—Chd.—<;i«(<iiq' 

E; 

20-0 

3-5 

1642 

337 

707 

Local; 

H4dl. 

Dabakahetl—War.—d 1«(Ti 1 

NE; 

42-0 

2-0 

335 

70 

223 

Jambhulghat; 2-0 

Dabari—Gdc.—fisdO 

NE; 

880 

3-3 

89 

14 

55 

Belgaon; 14-0 

Pabba—Gdc.—de«(l 

E; 

26-0 

01 

17 

3 

8 

Dhanora; 5'0 

DadapQr—Gdc.—<;idl^<. 

NE; 

600 

2-4 

361 

64 

235 

Purada; 2'6 

Dadapur—War.— 

NE; 


2-7 

627 

119 

396 

• • . • 

Dahegahv—Chd.—d^lTR' 

E; 

32-0 

0-2 

128 

25 

84 

Bhejgaon; 3’0 

Dahegahv—Raj.— 

W; 

. , 

0-5 

24 

7 


Korpana; 

Dahegahv—War.— 

NE; 

530 

0-7 

111 

22 

66 

Kanpa; 3-0 

Dahegahv—War.— 

N; 

70 

5 5 

868 

156 

477 

Dongargaon; 2’0 

Dahcli- -Chd.— 

S; 

150 

1-9 

732 

156 

367 

Bahniani; 3-0 

Palll—Gdc.- - 

NE; 

1160 

21 

75 

15 

24 

Kurkheda; 12’0 

DamSpur—Gdc.— 

S; 


1-4 

129 

23 

63 

Lagam; 1 ■(, 

Damarafica— -Sm.— 

NE; 

560 

41 

539 

102 

278 

Kamalapur; 22"0 

Damesvar—Gdc.—<■ 

NE; 

70 0 

3-9 

176 

28 

111 

Malevada; 3'0 

Darabha—Srn.—dTRT 

NE; 

1210 

0-2 

135 

25 

76 

Bhamaragad; 7’0 

Daracl—-Gdc.— 

NE; 

63-0 

0-2 

34 

8 

24 

Kurkheda; 40’0 

























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Stat 

Distance 

(5) 

ion ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

6-0 

Desaiganj; 

2'0; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 5 tl; gym; 

Manikgad; 

36-0 

Chanai Bk; 

2-0; Mod. 


34-0 

W;n. 

lib. 

Cs. 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

Bhadravati; 

12-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

120 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Chanda; 

120 

Chanda; 

12-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Chanda; 

2-0 

Chanda; 

2 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kirmiti 

50 

Ki rmiti 

5-0; Sun. 

Kirmiti 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Mendha; 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Mendha; 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Mendha; 

Kinhi; 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Dhanora; 

8-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

9-0 

W;n. 

Ram Navami Fr. Ct; 
Sud. 9; 5 tl; ch; dp 
(vet). 

Manikgad; 

. . 

Rajura; 

1-0; Sat. 

Manikgad; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; ch. 

Mul; 

310 

Gadhchiroli; 6*0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Deulgaon; 

3 0; Men. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Mul; 

60 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Chandrapur; 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 

« • 






w. 

2 lib; Cch. 

Rajoli; 

150 

Pathari; 

4-0; Fri. 

Vyahad; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Keljhar; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Chak Janala; 

5-0 

W;w;t. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kanpa; 

180 

Jamhhulghat; 2 0; Tue. j 

Jatnbhulghat; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

410 

Maseli; 

5 0; Fri. 



W. 


Mul; 

450 

Dhanora; 

5-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

5-0 

W;rv. 


Deaaiganj; 

29-0 

Ramgad; 

10; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

13-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

• . 


. . 


. . 


W. 


Totewahi; 

•• 

Bhejgaon; 

3 0; Fri. 

•• 

•• 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); ch. 

Manikgad; 


Vansadi; 

.. Wed. 

.. 


n. 


Kanpa; 

3-0 

Kanpa; 

3-0; Sun. 

Kanpa; 

3-0 

W;n. 

Cs; Ambai Nimbai Fr; tl. 

Chikani; 

2-0 

Chikani, 

4-0; Fri. 

Warora; 

7-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Balharshah; 

40 

Ballarpur; 

4-0; Sun. 


1-0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; 

12-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

W;n. 


Balharshali; 

49-6 

Lagam; 

0-6; 'I'ue. 

Stage; 

0-6 

W. 

ch; dp. 

Balharshah; 

1120 

Allapalli; 

48-0; Sun. 

Repanpalli; 

24-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Malevada; 

3-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

20-0 

W;rv. 


Balharshah; 

118-0 

Allapalli; 

62-0; Sun. 


•• 

W;rv; 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

42-0 

Kotgul; 

3-0; Fri. 

Muruntgaon; 

270 

rv;n. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance 

(4) 

» 

DarSc!—Gdc.— 

E; 

260 

0-2; 103 


18; 53 

Dhanora; 

5'0 

Darpanaguda—Gdc.— 

S; 

300 

0-5; 113 


21; 78 

Ghot; 

3-0 

Darianimal—Gdc.— 

s. 

11-7 

1-4; 210 


48; 94 

Kunghada; 

0-3 

Darsevada—Srn.—<;t(«(|S[ 

N; 

240 

0-3; 131 


30; 76 


3-6 

Darur—Chd.— 

SE; 

. . 

3-5; 540 


103; 315 



Datala—Chd.—did'laSI 

W; 

3-6 

2-6: 629 


139; 313 

Chanda; 

3-6 

DavaraJI—Gdc.— 

NE; 

250 

2-1; 282 


48; 185 

Delanwadi; 

5-0 

Decall—Sm.— 

NE; 

34-0 

2-2; 570 


114; 312 

Aheri; 

43-0 

Jjclanava^l—bhm.— 

S; 

. . 

1-6; 1 


1; .. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-6 

Delanava^l—Gdc.— 

N; 

14-0 

M; 678 


145; 408 

Local; 

. , 

Deloda Bk.—Gdc.— 

N; 

12-0 

1-0; 662 


133; 397 

Local; 

, , 

Deloda Kh.—Gdc.— 

N; 

12-0 

0-5: 468 


89; 242 

Deloda Bk.; 

0-6 

Desalgaflj—^Gdc.— 

N; 

320 

0-4; 3019 


623; 147 

Local; 

* * 

Dc4ap0r—Gdc.—^51^ 

N; 

160 

0-6: 187 


38; 108 

Deloda Bk.; 

2-0 

Deu]abhatti—Gdc.— 5'Jio5*ic<ri 

NE; 

650 

1-0; 266 


60; 167 

Kurkheda; 

40-0 

Deulag.'iiv—Gdc.—5<jKi5''li^ 

E; 

19-0 

0-3; 47 


12; 40 

Gilgaon; 

3-6 


N; 

N; 

61-0 

3-8; 518 


108; 320 

Kurkheda; 

Local; 

5-0 

Dculagahv—Gdc.—^.* 00*1 IS 

24-0 

3-9: 689 


145; 387 

Dculavai^a—War.—^^oidldi 

S; 

100 

2-9; 802; 

171; 403 

Kondha; 

2-0 

Deva<^a—Bhm.—^sisT 

SW; 

400 

0-6; 128; 

20; 73 

Gadbori; 

I-O 

Uevada—Chd.— 

W; 

30 

2-8; 400; 

68; 233 

Chanda; 

3-0 

Dcva<^a—Gdc.—5siai 

SE; 

270 

0-1; 28; 

3; 17 

Potegaon; 

30 

Devada—Raj.—^'Tl'SI 

S; 

130 

3-1; 1008; 

229; 533 

Local; 


Deva<JaBk.—Chd.—^q|s| 

E; 

•• 

2-8; 726; 

148; 354 

•• 

•• 

Devada Kh.-'—Chf^. '1 

E; 


2-1; 1489; 

271; 880 



Dcva<Ja Masihat—Srn.—^s4l 

N; 

1100 

01; 30; 

6; 16 

Yetapalli; 

100 









Devagad—Gdc.—< • 

NE; 

82-0 

10; 

2; 8 

Malevada; 

9-0 

Devai Govindapur Raiyyatv8rl— 

N; 

0-6 

2-7; 578; 

136; 108 

Chanda; 

0-6 

Chd.—'•I'lfs's^^ <.«4C1SI ^1. 








Devai Govindapur Tukum—Chd.— 

N; 

0-6i 

0-1; 118; 

25; 34 

Chanda; 

1-0 























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


829 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 1 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

52-0 

Dhanora; 

5 0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

5-0 

n. 


Bal harsh ah; 

70-0 

Ghot; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

3-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

32-7 

Talodhi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

11-7 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; fl. 

•• 





19-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

• . 



. . 



W. 


Chanda; 

3-6 

Chanda; 

3 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

3-6 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Dclanwadi; 

5-0; Sat. 

. , 


t. 

SI (pr); tl; Cell. 

Balharshah; 

106-0 

Aheri; 

43-0; Sat. 

Jimalgatia; 

15-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Brahmapuri; 

1-6 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

14-0 

Local; 

. . Sat. 

Armori; 

14-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); ch; 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

24-0 

Ijocal; 

.. Wed. 

Pcrla; 

8-0 

W;t. 

SI tpr); Cs; 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

24-0 

Deloda Bk.; 

0-6; Wed. 

Porla; 

80 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Sun. 

• . 


W;t; 

lOSl (3pr, 2m, 2h, 3clg); 

Wadsa; 






pi. 

4Cs; Mahashivaxatra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl; m; 
mq; dg; lib; 3 dp. 

28-0 

Deloda Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

Pcrla; 

60 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

65-0 

Kotgul; 

2-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

27-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

44-0 

Gilgaon; 

3-6; Fri. 

Dudhatnara; 

40 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 

14-0 

Kurkhcda; 

5-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 

DesaiganJ; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 








Phg.;2tl. 

Majari; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 

2-6; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

Navargaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

W;n; 

2tl. 

Chanda; 

3-0 

Chanda; 

3-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

30 

t. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Mul; 

51-0 

Talodhi 

200; Wed. 

Talodhi 

20-0 

rv. 



Mokasa; 


Mokasa; 




Manikgad; 

16-0 

Bhedoda; 

3-0; Fn. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

• • 

• * 



•• 


W;rv; 

n. 

•• 




• • 



w. 


Balharshah; 

M2-0 

Aheri; 

44-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

440 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Malevada; 

9-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

24-0 

n. 


Chanda; 

0-6 

Chanda; 

1-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib; dp. 

Chanda; 

I-O 

Chanda; 

2-6; Wed. 

Chanda; 

0-6 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); gym; ch; 








lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA SIATE CAZETfEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Di.stance 

(4) 

Devalamarri—Srn —Sqei 

N; 

560 

4-1; 981 

215; 454 

Local; 


Devap3<^I—Srn.—^c(i||/l 

NE; 

1500 

0-2; 73 

13 

27 

Ghotsur; 

25-0 

DcvapS>alI—Bhni.— 

SW; 

24-0 

1-2; 622 

137 

384 

Balapur Ek.; 

2-0 

Dcvapur—Gdc-— 

SE; 

26-0 

1-8; 89 

20 

50 

Potegaon; 

2-0 

Devasara—Gdc.—<I 

NE, 

40-0 

M. 197 

39 

131 

Malevada; 

2-0 

Devasur—Gdc.- 

SE; 

450 

1-3; 51 

10 

32 

Yerkad; 

250 

Devatak—Bhm.— 

W; 

90 

0-8; 194 

40 

109 

Vilam; 

2-0 

DtiSba—Chd.—STRT 

SE; 


4-4; 1866 

447 

711 



DhStiiariaganv—Bhm.—e||»iU|i|iq ., 

S; 

6-0 

0-7: 212 

54 

137 


20 

UhamanagShv—Chd.—.. 

SE; 

. 

1-7; 455 

91 

276 



DhamaijagJhv—Raj.— ^.. 

W; 

16-0 

1-2; 205 

50 

126 

Nanda; 

2-0 

Dhamaijagahv Malagujarl- -Bhm.— 

SW; 

260 

0-5; 62 

13 

44 

Talodhi; 

7-0 









Dhamani—War.— 

E; 

100 

3-4; 330 

63; 193 

Sagara; 

2-0 

Dhanakadevi—Raj.— 

SW; 

340 

7-1; 149; 31; 91 

Korpana; 

8-0 

Dhanapflr Raiyyatvirl—Chd.— 

SE; 

. . 

2-9; 858; 173; 435 

•• 

• • 









DhanegShv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

72-0 

0-4; 86 

16 

55 

Malevada; 

2-0 

Uhanoll—Kaj.— 

W; 

320 

1-8; 527 

117 

344 

Korpana; 

4-0 

Dhanoli—War.— 

NE; 


0-7; 111 

22 

65 



Dhanoli—War.—^ETpfteft 

E; 

9-0 

2-8; 912 

209 

502 

Pirli; 

2-0 

Dhanora—^Rhm.—q | rf) <.| 

SW; 

320 

0-3; 1 5; 4 

10 

Rajoli; 

8-0 

DhanorS —chd.— 

SW; 

100 

3-8; 980 

196 

480 

LocrI; 


Dh^ora—G^c .—M iWIXl 

E; 

210 

6-5; 1259; 278; 487 

Local; 

•• 

Dhanora—Raj.— 

SE; 

140 

4-5; 585 

116 

183 

Wirur; 


Dhanorl—udc. —5^ Idj <1 

N; 

540 

1-9; 239 

50 

155 

Desaiganj; 

22-0 

Dhannur—-Gdc. — ET<f|’T 

S; 

700 

20; 241 

43 

132 

Lagam; 


Dhjramaram— Raj.- ERBTCIT 

SW; 


0-8; 103 

27 

47 

Waka:li; 


Dharmasala— Chd. — 

S; 

4-0 

0-2; 65 

21 

9 

Chanda; 


iphavari— Gdc. — 

NE; 

50 

0-1; 28 

6 

19 

Dhanora; 


Phekatil— Gdc. — 

S; 

24-0 

2-8; 92 

16 

63 

Muranda; 

^y 























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


831 


Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

72-0 

Aheri; 

10-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

100 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

150-0 

Irpanar; 

24-0; .. 

. . 


W;n. 

ch. 

Talodhi; 

2-0 

Balapur Rk.; 

2-0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk.; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Mul; 

47-0 

Taloclhi- 

Mokasa; 

24-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

26-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Malevada; 

2 0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

18-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

73-0 

Murunigaon; 

l7-0;Tue. 

Murunigaon; 

17-0 

t. 

w. 


Nagbhid; 

4-0 

Nagbhid; 

4 0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

4-0 

W. 

2tl. 


. . 


• • 

e . 


w. 


Brahtnapuri; 

6-0 


2-0; .. 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 




. . 



w. 


Manikgad; 

18-0 

Chandur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balapur; 

12-0 

Navargaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Talodhi; 

7-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Warora; 

10-C 

Warora; 

10-0; Sun. 

Shegaon; 

7-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Maruti Ft, Ct. 
Sud. 9; tl. 

Manikgad; 

36-2 

. . 

5-0; .. 

Wansadi; 

7-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

.. 

• < 

« . 

• « « • 

. , 

, , 

W. 


Desaiganj; 

36-0 

Malevada; 

2-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

19-0 

W';rv. 


Manikgad; 

34-2 

Wansadi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Wansadi; 

40 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 





. . 

. e 

W. 


Bhadravati; 

8-0 

Bhadravati; 

8-0; Wed. 

Takali; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(m); Cs;. Pakharabai 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 5; 2tl. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

Sindevahi; 

10-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

W;t. 


Ghugus; 

5-0 

Ghugus, 

5 0; Sun. 

Chanda; 

100 

W;iv. 

2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs; 3tl; 
ch. 

Mul; 

46-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Mahadet Fr. mg; 2tl; 
mq; ch; 31ib; dp. 

W irur; 

2-0 

Wirur; 

2-0; Wed. 


9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Kurkheda; 

6-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

50-0 

Lagani; 

4-0; Tue. 

Lagani; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl. 

Manikgad; 

24-0 

Wakadi; 

6-0; Fri. 

Wakadi; 

6-0 

n. 

Chanda; 


Chanda; 

5 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 


W. 

tl. 

Mul; 

31-0 

Dhanora; 

5-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

30 

n. 


Mul; 

34-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

10-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

MokaSd} 

10-5 

W;t. 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Dhii^asi—Raj.—I nsh"! 

N; 

13-0 

1-1 

565 

129 

313 

Chari 

2-0 

Dhobaguda—Sm.— 

N; 


O-I 

46 

7 

27 



Dhodaraj—Sm.- 

NE; 

121-0 

2-6 

194 

40 

112 

Bhamaragad; 

7-0 

Dhola^chgari—Gdc.— 

NK; 

49-0 

0-5 

32 

6 

27 

Angara; 

2-0 

piioladohgarl—Gdc.—0 ■ • 

NE; 

64-0 

1-5 

163 

29 

98 

Kurkheda; 

45-0 

Dhoi.Kja Arjuni—Raj.— vtsi Sl'fl'ft- ■ 

SW 


0-4 

133 

25 

74 



Dhopata)a—Raj.— 

W; 

300 

2-0 

178 

46 

71 

Korpana; 

4-0 

Dhopataja—Raj. — 

W; 

4-0 

1-6 

98 

21 

51 

Rajura; 

4-0 

Dhoragatt^—-Gdc.—eil A<l iiT 

SE; 

45-0 

1-3 

235 

41 

140 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

PhorapS—Bhni.--(sj 

NW; 8-0 

1-3 

581 

147 

347 

Paharani; 

2-0 

piioravasa—War.- 

S; 

12-0 

3-0 

543 

125 

226 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Dhunaki ■ -Raj.— 

W; 

13-0 

0-5 

67 

15 

42 

Bakhardi; 

3-0 

Dhup<jesivani—Gdc.—.. 

N; 

12-0 

2-8 

1086 

212 

632 

Amirza; 

1-0 

Dhusi -Gdc.— 

NE- 

69-0 

0-1 

35 

5 

18 

Kurkheda; 

6-0 

Dibhana—Gdc.—ftpfprr 

N; 

4-0 

1-0 

639 

121 

358 

Gadhchinili; 

4-0 

Dighori—bhm.— 

N; 

6-6 

3-0 

810 

161 

473 

Local; 

• • 

Dighori--Chd.—irsftft’ 

K; 


3-7 

804 

175 

414 

. 

. * 

Dindavi—Srn.— 

NE 

110-0 

3-3 

320 

60 

175 

Jaravandi; 

4-0 

UindodS—War.— 

NW; 14-4 

1-3 

165 

33 

96 

Soil; 

•• 

Dipdoda Kh.—War.—.. 

NE 

6-0 

1-5 

241 

46 

140 

Warori.; 

6-0 

Dodager—Srn.—< 

NE 

39-0 

2-5 

133 

26 

59 

Dechali; 

6-0 

Dodahur—Srn.—ql-sgA 

NE 

150-0 

5-9 

135 

22 

54 

Ghotsur; 

16-0 

—Gdc.— 

NE 

75-0 

1-3 

184 

31 

123 

Kurkheda; 

•• 

Do<;lcpaill—!Sni.— 

NE 

70-0 

2-1 

137 

26 

97 

Bhamaragad; 

12-0 

Dodi Masahat—Srn.—• ■ 

N; 

81-0 

0-1 

113 

19 

77 

Yctapalli; 

5-0 

DodI (Surveyed) - -Sm.— 

N; 

82-0 

4-3 

189 

31 

105 

Yetapalli; 

4-0 

(h«^s). 









yolapd^—brn.—-slew's | 

NE 

111-0 

2-1; 280 

59; 168 

Jaravandi; 

5-0 

^ona]^—-Chd.—-^*1 looF • • 

N; 

53-0 

0-7 

484; 100; 272 

Nilsani Peth- 

4-0 








gaon; 


Pondi—Gdc.— 

NE; 64-0 

1-1 

i98 

44 

135 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

pohgaragShv—Bhni.— 

SE; 

. . 

1-7 

705 

135 

411 

Vihirgaon; 

2-0 

Ipongaraganv —Chd.—iV 

SE; 


1-3 

287 

60 

177 


•• 

Pohgaraganv-'Chd.— 

NE 


2-7 

1799 

341 

918 



DohgaragShv—Lidc,*- 

N; 

31-0 

1-3 

55 

8 

41 

Sonsari; 

2-0 

Dohgaraganv—Gdc.— 

NE 

116-0 

1-3 

104 

15 

63 

Purada; 

4-0 

Pongaraganv—Gdc.—•s'l<l 

N; 

35-0 

1-6 

676 

128 

397 

Kokadi; 

4-0 

Pongaragaiiv—Lxcic.—VI 

N; 

18-0 

2-8 

959 

181 

592 

Wasala; 

1-0 

Pohgaragahv—Raj.— 

• • 

• * 

0-9 

74 

16 

36 





















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


833 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 


(5) 


Chanda; 

70 

Balharshah; 

127-0 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Wadsa; 

65-0 

Manikftad; 

30-0 

Manikgad; 

70 

Mul; 

66-0 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Manikgad; 

15-0 

Wadsa; 

310 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Mul; 

29-0 

Brahniapuri; 

6-6 


Balharshah; 

172-0 

Dongargaon; 

9-0 

Warora; 

6-0 

Balharshah; 

Balharshah; 

160-0 

Desaiganj; 

Balharshah; 

90-0 

Chandrapur; 

95-0 

Chandrapur; 

100-0 

Balharshah; 

173-0 

Mul; 

25-0 

Wadsa; 

41-0 

Mul; 

30-0 


Wadsa; 

22-0 

Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Desaiganj; 

10-0 

Desaiganj; 

14-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

( 7 ) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Chanda; 

7-0; 

Wed. 

Sakhari; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Allapalli; 

61-0; 

Sun. 

Allapalli; 

610 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Malevada; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

14-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Kotgul; 

3-0; 

Fri. 

Murumgaon; 


W;n;t, 

SI (pr); Mandai Fr. Phg. 

Chandur; 

10-0; 

Tuc. 

. • 

• . 

W;n. 


Korpana; 

4-0; 

Fri. 


2-0 

W. 

3tl. 

Rajura; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Rajura; 

4-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Pendhari; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca. 

Paharani; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Bhadravati 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); tl; ch. 

Chandur; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Hardens Bk.; 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Gileaon; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kurkheda; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

6-0 

w. 

ch. 

Gadhchiroli; 4-0; 

Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Local; 


Wed. 

Brahmapuri; 

6-6 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; 






W:cl. 

gym. 

Alieri; 

62-0; 

Sat. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Madheli; 

3-0; 

Mon. 

Warora; 

14-4 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Warora; 

6-0; 

Sun. 

Warora; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 



.. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Irpanar; 

12-0; 

. ♦ 

.. 

. * 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Korchi; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

. . 

W. 

•• 

Allapalli; 

28-0; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

33-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Allapalli; 

25-0; 

Sun. 

Yetapalli; 

5-0 

W;n. 

-• 

Allapalli; 

26-0; 

Sun. 

•• 

-- 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; lib. 

Aheri; 

63-0; 

Sat. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

W:n;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Vyahad 

11-0; 

Mon. 

Mokhala; 

10-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kh; 

Belgaon; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Kurklteda; 

25-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

1 Gadhchiroli; .. 

Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 





, , 

W. 

. . 





, , 

W;t. 


Sonsari; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

W. 

-• 

Rattigad; 

5-0; 

Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

rv;n. 

-• 

Desaiganj; 

10-0; 

Sun. 

Kondhala; 

7-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Arnnori; 

2-0; 

Fri. 

Stage; 

. . 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; gym; ch. 


•• 

' 

• • 


W. 

■■ 


A-I79—53-A. 







OJ‘i 


MAHARAStITRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Pohgaraganv—Raj.— 

SE; 

180 

40; 

275; 65; 

154 

Wirui; 30 

Pongaraganv—^War.—^'fTRTrtoT 

NE; 


05; 

46; 7; 

32 

Jamgaonkomti; 1-0 

Pohgaragahv—War.—vii'l 

N£; 


1-3; 

114; 24, 

70 

Doma; 2-0 

Pongaragariv—War.—s1<i viiq 

E; 

80 

3-2; 

669; 139; 

375 

Local; 

Pongaraganv—War.—5fl«l <,<![«( 

N; 


1-3; 

913; 209; 

347 


Pohgaragahv Bk.—Bhm.— 

W; 

130 

1-2; 

885; 194; 

413 

Mohali 2 0 

Mokasa; 

__ 

Pohgaraganv Bk.—Gdc.— 

Pongaraganv Kh.—Bhm.— 

S; 


1-4; 

455; 89; 

261 

Yeoli; 2-0 

W; 


0-8; 

1; 1; 

1 

Nagbhid; 







Pohgnraganv (Salo{akar) —■ Bhm.— 

SW; 


2-7; 

746; 159; 

378 

Palasgaun Jat; 2'0 







Pongar HaladI No. 2'-Chd.- 

E; 


0'6: 

549; 108; 

264 








Pohgarahajadi TukOm — Chd. — 

£: 

. . 

0-4; 

402; 80; 

239 








Pongarahur—Gdc.^>R|T 

NE; 


01; 

11; 1; 

9 

Yerkadmohad; 4-0 

Vongaramcn^ha—Gdc.- 

N; 


1-9; 

164; 32; 

101 

Wisora; 2’0 

Jamgaon 4'0 

Komti; 

Pohgarla—^War,—. . 

NE; 


0-7; 

190; 28; 

no 

Pohgar SSvahgi — Gde. — 

N; 


2-2; 

759; 159; 

446 

Deulgaon; 2'0 

HT^. 






Pohgar TamasI — Gdc. — <, 

rTR^t. 

N; 


0-8; 

129; 27; 

80 

Wairagad; 3-0 

Poma—War.—si HI 

NE; 

46-0 

57; 

1311; 286; 

786 

Local; 

Porall—Gdc.—^ <<?n 

N; 

170 

0-8; 

317; 50; 

156 

Waladha; 2'0 

Dotakull—Gdc.— 

SW; 


3.2; 

813; 141; 

434 

Dubbagucjam—Srn.—jwmnsH 

N; 

320 

04; 

16; 3; 

13 

Kamalapur; 15-0 

UubbAgudj*^*—Sm.— 

NE; 

560 

3-5; 

17; 3; 

13 

Kanialapur; 25-0 

Dubbagudam—brn.— 

NE; 

1160 

01; 

46; 7; 

37 

Bhaniaragad; 2-0 

Dubharapcth—Ghd.—JVll <.^6 

SE; 


M; 

175; 33; 

108 

Dudhamara—Gdc .—^hi <,1 

E; 

15-5 

3-8; 

476; 101; 

315 

Chatgaon; 4-0 

pugala—Chd.—I^TTST 

E; 

340 

0-8; 

209; 32; 

122 

Bheicaon; 7*0 

Duga]a RaiyyatvSti—Chd.—^HIo4I 

E; 

350 

2-4; 

283; 61; 

155 

Bhcjgaon; 3-0 







Pummc—Sm.— 

N; 

• ■ 

1-2; 

187; 27; 

98 

Yetapalli; 1-0 


A-l 79—53-B. 













CTIANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


835 







836 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

DurgScJI—Raj.— 

W; 

42-0 

2-3 

252 

61 

136 

Korpana; 

12-0 

DurgflpQr—Chd.— 

N; 

30 

4-2 

949 

195 

378 

Local; 


Durgapflr—Gdc.— 

SE; 

500 

0-8 

210 

39 

99 

Pendhari; 

4-0 

Ekara Bk.— Sm.— 

N: 

650 

0-4 

156 

23 

92 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

EkarS Kh.—Srn.- tTopTT 

N; 

670 

0-2 

95 

18 

56 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

EkarjunS—^War.— 

S; 

10 

1-6 

880 

183 

371 

Warora; 

1-0 

Eko^I—Raj.— 

NW 

170 

2-1 

244 

51 

147 

Bhoyegaon; 

1-0 

EkonS—V^ar,—ilitilrfl 

W; 

6-0 

2-5 

701 

138 

389 

Panzumi; 

2-0 

EtSvShi—Sm.— 

N; 

108-0 

0-9: 169; 29; 67 

Ghotsur; 

17-0 

Gaijaborl—Bhm.— 

SW; 

39-0 

0-8 

1127; 310; 588 

Local; 


Ga<laciroII—Gdc.— 

HQ: 

, , 

4-1 

6180; 1291; 1962 

Local; 

-• 

Gadsd^paiii—Sm.— 

N; 

1100 

5-8 

208 

39 

66 

Ghotsur; 

11-0 

GadagaAv—War.—iK^liq 

NE; 

360 

1-9 

619 

136 

288 

Chimur; 

3-0 

Gadaherl—Sm.- 

N; 

650 

0-7 

286 

52 

124 

./Vhcri; 

I-O 

Gadaiierl Urf Bamarii—Sm.—nT- 

N; 

650 

1-2 

125 

20 

63 

Aheri; 

4-0 

31'^ O' ^ ^iR^n. 









Gadapipari—ar.—»(« (m M 0 

NE; 

37-0 

0-6 

108 

23 

60 

Chimur; 

2-0 

Gadapiparl—War.— 

NE; 

53-0 

1-6 

530 

115 

327 

Bhisi; 

4-0 

Gadeganv—^Raj.— 

W; 

16-0 

2-4 

379 

78 

248 

Wirur 

2-0 








Gadegaon; 


Gadheri—Sm.— hkjO 

N; 

134-0 

4-0 

108 

18 

61 

Yetapalli; 

300 

Gahanegatta—Gdc.— 

NE; 

84-0 

1-5 

213 

37 

135 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

Gahubodi—Gdc.— 

S; 


0-7 

15 

4 

11 



GajamepdhI—Gdc.— <|'jiW<0 

E; 

37-0 

0-2 

142 

25 

62 

Yerkad; 

12-0 

Gajanaguda—Gdc.— 

SE; 

19-0 

0-1 

33 

5 

23 

Gurwala; 

12-0 

Gajcganv—Gdc.—^M^liq 

NE; 

65-0 

0-8 

66 

12 

42 

Kurkheda; 

40-0 

Gapapur Raiyyatvarl—Gdc.— 

SW; 

40-0 

5-4 

1369 

273 

784 

Local; 


^TTrf'llO'. 









Gaperi—Raj.'—<|«|0 

S; 

20-0 

2-3 

45 

10 

26 

Devada; 

6-0 

Gape^apOr—Bhm.— 

S; 

14-0 

I-O 

170 

33 

104 

Mendki; 

2-0 

Ganes Pipari—Chd.—fwO .. 

SE; 

. , 

0-6 

429 

92 

270 



Gangalavadi—Bhm.—JTi^unqiO 

SE; 

13-0 

2-2 

889 

177 

469 

I.a)cal; 

. . 

GahgalavadI Raiyyatvarl—Chd.— 

NE; 


0-6 

581: 115 

340 



^rnTvnrrft 





























CHAMDRAPtm DlSThlCt 


837 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

( 9 ) 

Manikgad; 

440 

Korpana; 

12 0; Fri. 


42-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chanda; 

30 

Chanda; 

3-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

30 

W;w. 

2SI (pr,m); 2C8; m; Cch, 

Mul; 

730 

Pendhari; 

4 0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 

Yetapalli; 

60 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

1000 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 

Allapalli; 

25-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Warora; 

1-0 

Warora; 

1-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manikgad; 

190 

Chandur; 

12-0; Tue. 

Kavathala; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2tl; ch. 

Warora; 

6-0 

Warora; 

6*0; Sun, 

Warora; 

6-0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2C8; Ram- 
navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
2tl; ch; lib. 

Mul; 

640 

Gadhchirol 

i; 33-9; Sun. 

Halevara; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Sindevahi; 

60 

Sindevahi; 

6-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; I2tl; ch{ 
lib. 

Mul; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

'■ 

W;t. 

6Sl(2pr, m, 3h); llCs; 
4tl; mq; dg; gym; lib; 
3dp. 

Mul; 

670 

Gadhchirol 

; 38-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 

Warora; 

360 

Chimur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

62-0 

Aheri; 

I'O; Sat. 

Aheri; 

10 

W;n. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

64-0 

Aheri; 

4'0; Sat. 

•• 

• • 

W. 

• » 

Kanpa; 

16-0 

Chimur; 

2-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

2-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Kanpa; 

100 

Bhisi; 

4'0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Manikgad; 

I8'0 

Chandur; 

8'0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

1300 

Aheri; 

54-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

54-0 

W;n. 

2tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Bori; 

I'O; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

ts 

• • 



, , 


. • 

. * 

W;t. 


Mul; 

750 

Murumgaon;8'0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

80 

W. 

. « 

Mul; 

39-0 

Gadhchiroli; I9'0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

190 

W;n. 

• • 

Wadsa; 

55-0 

Kotgul; 

3 0; Fri. 

. . 

. . 

W;n. 

. . 

Mul; 

•• 

Local; 

.. 

Ashti; 

18-0 

W;rv. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; ch. 

Manikgad; 

170 

Bhedoda; 

8 0; Fri. 

Devada; 

8-0 

W. 


Balapur Bk.; 

7-0 

Mendki; 

2'0; Tue. 

Mendki; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


« . 


. * • * 

• • 

. . 

W;n. 

, , 

Brahtnapuri; 

13-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv^ 

n. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2C8; 3tl; ch; 
dp. 







W;t. 









838 


MAHARASHIRA STAIE CAZHllEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

Ga^oli—Gdc.— 

N; 

650 

1-1; 231 

41; 138 

Kurkheda; 

7-6 

Ganjiramannapcta—Srn.—Tjfii 

SE; 

15-0 

0-3 

142; 31; 90 

Ankisa; 

1-0 










Gara(ilSpgr—^War.—TRTPTR 

NE; 

420 

1-5; 250 

47; 163 

Jamgaon Komti; 2*0 

Garagada—Gdc.—<| <,<|S| 

NE; 

530 

0-6; 152; 29; 87 

Desaiganj; 

23-0 

Garakapeta—Srn.— 

N; 

90 

0-5 

224 

49 

88 

Tekda (Talk) 

6-0 

Garafijl—Gdc.— 

SE; 

400 

0-5 

93 

15 

59 

Regadi; 

14-0 

GarSpatn—Gdc.—JriTT’TH'dl' 

NE; 

760 

1-4 

120 

25 

83 

Yerkad; 

250 

Garatavahl—Sm.—^TTcTIWI^ 

NE; 

9-0 

4-7 

77 

18 

43 

Jaravandi; 

9-0 

Gardevada—isr".— 

NE; 

1550 

4-8 

205 

35 

86 

Ghotsur; 

240 

Gatanell—Gdc. - 

E. 

31-0 

0-3 

28 

6 

17 

Yerkad; 

3-0 

Gatta—Gdc.—^Iddl 

SE; 

29-0 

3-8 

257 

49 

152 

Pendhari; 

12-0 

Gatta—Sm.— 

NE; 

1100 

3-2 

231 

43 

77 

Yetapalli; 

30-0 

Gattaguda- Sm.—<iddM^dl 

NE; 

108 0 

2-6 

73 

14 

15 

Yetapalli; 

28-0 

Gattepalli—Sm.— <iddMc^ • 

N; 

1270 

5-8 

34 

8 

24 

Yetapalli; 

123-0 

Gattepalli—Sm.— 

N; 

•• 

0-3 

120 

26 

54 

Perimili; 

100 

Gattcpayall—Gdc.— 

E; 

160 

2-2 

164 

23 

98 

Mendhatola; 

1-0 

Gaul Bk.—War.—<!•*<» !J. 

N; 

17-0 

2-3 

151 

31 

81 

Nagri; 

2-0 

Gaul Kh.—^War.— 

N; 

12-0 

1-3 

145 

32 

75 

Nagri; 

3-0 

Gaurala—War.—^lY^ToSf 

S; 

ll-O 

1-2 

1119 

251 

453 

Bhadravati; 

1-0 

Gauri—Raj.— 

W; 


6-7 

1191 

227 

609 

Local; 

, , 

Gavalahet!—Gdc.— 

SE; 

270 

0-4 

122 

16 

75 

Potegaon; 

2-0 

Gayadongarl—Bhm.—. 

S; 

300 

1-7 

269 

65 

160 

Nimgaon; 

2-0 

Gayadongarj—Gdc.— 

SE; 

200 

N.A. 

88 

19 

64 

Karwafa; 

2-0 

Gayadongarl Tukflm—Bhm.— <| ii|- 

S; 

80 

0-7. 

120 

19 

85 

Mcndaki; 

2-0 










Gayamukh—Bhm.—TnqW 

SW; 

200 

0-3; 

90 

22 

4 

Balapur Bk.; 

1-0 

Geda—Sm.— 

N; 

72-0 

8-9; 

333 

63. 

171 

Yetapalli; 

12-0 

GevarS Bk.—Bhni.^—^T^TT * 

SE; 

27-0 

21; 

821; 

180 

485 

Local; 

• • 

Gevara Kh.—Bhm.— .|q\| .. 

S; 

24-0 

1-5 

648 

130, 

368 

Geora Bk.; 

0-6 

Gevardha—Gdc.-^^^ 

N; 

570 

11-9 

757 

159; 

441 

Local; 

, , 

Ghadoll—Chd.— 

SE; 

. . 

1-5 

564 

115; 

327 

• 

• • 

Ghanoti Tukum—Chd.— 

E; 


0-8 

369 

71; 

210 

. 

a « 

Ciharagahv—^Gdc.—Glj^ 

N; 


3-5 

845 

172; 

457 

• • 


Gharapana—Raj.— 

SW; 

400 

2-0 

41 

6; 

24 

Korpana; 

15-0 

Ghafakul—Chd.—• ^Td Jo5 

E; 


4-4 

940 

172; 

515 

• • 

















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


839 


Railway Station; > 

Distance 

(5) 

IV eekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

23-6 

Surkheda; 7'6; Sat, 

Kurkheda; 

7-6 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ch. 

Manchariyal; 

75-0 

Ankisa; 0-4; Tue, 

Sironcha; 

■ 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Kanpa; 

21-0 

Chimur; 5-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

23-0 

Kurkheda; 7-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr). 

Manchariyal; 

36-0 

Venkatapur; 2-0; Mon. 


m 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Ghot; 18-0; Tue. 

Regadi; 


W;n. 

:h. 

Mul; 

73-0 

Kctgul; 11 -0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

17-0. 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

177-0 

Aheri; 67-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

m 

W;n;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah, 

1500 

Irpanar, 20-0; 

Yetapalli; 

35-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Dhanora; 10-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

9-0 

n. 

» • 

Mul; 

59-0 

Pendhari; 12-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SKpr); pyt; Cu. 

Balharshah; 

96-0 

Allapalli; 48-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

48-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ch; dp. 

Balharshah; 

94-0 

Allapalli; 46-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

46-0 

W;n. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

123-0 

Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

47-0 

W;t. 

tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

96-0 

Allapalli; 3C-0; Sun. 

Kandoli; 

-4-0 

W;rv; 

ch< 

Mul; 

39-0 

Mendhatola; I'O; Wed. 

Chatgaon; 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Nagri; 

2-0 

Nagri; 2-0; Tue. 


.. 

w. 

.Sl(pr); tl. 

Nagri; 

2-6 

Nagri; 3-0; Tue. 

.. 

. . 

w. 

tl. 

Bhadravati; 

1-0 

Bhadravati; 1-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

1-0 

W:t. 

SKpr); 2tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 

5-0 

Rajura; 4-0; Sat. 


• < 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; lib; dp. 

Mul; 

52-0 

Gadhchiroli; 27-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

27-0 

W;rv. 

. 4 

Rajoli; 

14-0 

Pathari; 4-0; Fri. 

VyahaU, 

7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

39-0 

Karwafa; 2-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

2-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Brahtnapuri; 

8-0 

Mendaki; 2-0; Tue. 

Mendaki; 

4-C 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Talodhi; 

•• 

Balapur Bk.; 1-0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk,; 

1-0 

W. 

Mahashivratri Fr. 
Mg.Vad. 14; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

110-0 

Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 

Yetapalli; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

24-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7*0; Suru 

Gadhchiroli; 

7-0 

W;t 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; gym; ch; 

lib. 

Sindevahi; 

30-0 

Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. 

Vyahad; 

10-0 

W;t. 

SKpr); 2tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

12-0 

Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 



• « * • • 

, • 


W. 

• 4 



• • « 4 • • 

a* 


W;t. 

« • 



• 4 « 4 

, • 

. . 

W. 

• 


45-0 

Chandur; 20-0; Tue. 

. , 

. . 

W;n. 

cb» 

.... 


• * 

• * 

• * 

W;n 
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Village Natne 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Ghatl—Gdc.- 

N 

> 

640 

1-1; 429; 85; 256 

Kurkheda; 


Ghodapeth RaiyyatvSrI—^War.— 

SE; 

190 

4-7; 1000; 210; 385 

Local; 










Ghodejhari—Gdc.— 

E 


320 

M; 106; 20 

65 

Pendhari; 


Ghodevahi—Chd.— 

E 


. . 

2-4; 619; 126 

379 

, , 


Ghodevihir—Gdc.—< 

E 


100 

2-2; 57; 14 

38 

Gadhchircli; 


Ghonad—^War.—tTlHia 

S 


190 

1-7; 375; 71 

199 

Sakharvahi; 


Ghosarl—Chd.— 

E 


• . 

5-6; 922; 200 

457 



Ghosari— 'Wat,— n'ltiO' 

NE; 

240 

1-7; 122; 29 

67 

Viloda; 

1-6 

Ghosar! Raiyyatavari—Chd.— qltlO 

E; 


1-7; 111; 24; 67 











Ghot—Bhm.—^ 

SW; 

340 

0-6; 207; 46 

122 

Rajoli; 


Ghot—GKJc.—^ 

S 


30-0 

5'5; 1757; 396 

962 

Local; 


GhotasQr—Sm.- 'EftS'^T 

NE; 

1080 

3-6; 452; 96 

227 

Local; 

, , 

Ghot Nimbala—War.—tfte pTTOT 

SE; 

16-0 

2*6; 709; 135 

345 

Ghodpeth 








Raiyyatvarj; 


Ghotta-Raj.-«rt^ 

s 


220 

2-7; 58; 11 

30 

Devada; 


GhugavS—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

74-0 

1-2; 158; 34 

97 

Kurkheda; 

^1 

Ghugus — Chd.- 

W 

» 

180 

5-0; 1767; 390 

396 

Local; 


Ghugus Colliery No. 1 — Chd.— 

W 

. 

t 


N.A. 1862; 491; 5 



"T. 








Ghugus Colliery No. 2 — Chd, — 

W; 

« • 

N.A. 1660; 340; 6 


, , 

5T. 








GhutakSla Raiyyatavari — War. — 

SE; 

10-0 

l-l; 10; 3 

6 

Bhadravati; 


^d+lo4l 








Gilabili—Chd.— 

E 


140 

3'0; 215; 49 

109 

Chichpalli; 

Bail 

liilagariv — Lidc. — 

E 

• 

12-0 

1-6; 613; 126 

373 

Local; 

. , 

GilagShv — Gdc. — 

S 


140 

5-1; 704; 148 

385 

Local; 

•• 

Gilanaguda — Sm.— 

NE; 

1120 

2-9; 139; 24 

44 

Yetapalli; 

32-0 

Giragahv — Bhm.—pivii^ 

SW; 

300 

6-4; 2313; 485 

1334 

I.ocal; 

, , 

GirasSva|I — War.—Hit.tii'tool 

NW; 

13-0 

2-0; 225; 50 

124 

Madheli Bk.; 

2-0 

Giroia — Gdc,— (<| Clvi i 

E 


13-2 

1-6; 82; 14 

51 

Chatgaon; 

2-2 

Girola—War.- Pi 

N; 

• . 

1*4; 328; 62 

196 

, 

, , 

GlSa Phord Peta—Sm.— 

N; 

130 

0-5; 287; 64 

156 

Tekda (Talk); 

30 



































CHANDRAPUR DISTRlCt 


64 ] 


Railway Station; 

1 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

1 

(8) 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Kurkheda; 6-0; Sat. 



W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; ,. Wed. 

Local; 

•- 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs-. 2tl; ch. 

Mul; 

62'0 

Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 

.. 


W;rv. 


• . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

W. 


Mul; 

34-0 

Karwafa; 6-0; Tue. 

Badlitukum; 

6-0 

W;n. 

pyt; ch. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

Bhadravati; 6-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

• . 



« . 

, . 

W;t. 


Warora; 

24-0 

Chandan- 3-0; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

10-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); tl. 



kheda; 





•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

• • 

W;rv. 

•• 

Sindevahi; 

100 

Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2C8; tl. 

BallaraKah; 

550 

Local; .. Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 

Chandrapur; 

124-0 

Gadhchiroli; 50-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

.. 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); ch; lib; dp. 

Bhadravati; 


Bhadravati; .. Wed. 

Lonar; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr): 3tl. 

Manikgad; 

22-0 

Rajura; 18 0; Sat. 

Lakkadkot; 

4-0 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 

48-0 

Markekasa; 3-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

37-0 

W;n. 

.. 

Local; 

. . 

Local; .. Sun. 

Tadali; 

9-0 

W. 

5Sl(3pr. m, h); 3Cs; 2tl: 
lib; 3dp; Cch. 







• • 

. . 


* * 

i 

1 

. . 

• • 

•• 

• • • • • • 

•• 


W. 

• a 

Bhadravati; 


Bhadravati; ..Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

•• 

W;t. 

• • 

Chichpalli; 

6-0 

Chichpalli; 6-0; Mon. 

Chichpalli; 

6-0 

W;n;t. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

43-0 

Local; .. Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

30-0 

Talodhi .. Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

15-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; lib. 



Mokasa; 





Balharshah; 

92-0 

Allapalli; 50-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

50-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

Navargaon; 2-0; Thu. 

Chikhalgaon; 

3-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 3tl. 

Dongargaon; 

4-0 

Madheli Bk; 2-0; Mon. 

Madheli; 

1-6 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; lib; 







dp. 

Mul; 

380 

Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

-• 

w;t. 

SKpr"); Cs. 

• * 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

w. 


Manchariyal; 

35-0 

Vyankatapur;2-0; Sun. 

• « 

1-0 

n. 

Sl(pr). 
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Area (Sq. rns.) ; Popl; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

5-7 

483 

88 

273 

Pendhari; 13’0 

12-2 

111 

16 

60 

Kurkheda; 42’0 

0-2 

15 

2 

6 

Yetapalli; 180 

4-5 

987 

197 

487 

Gangalvadi; 1-0 

3-4 

950; 

179 

456 

IvOcal; 

2-4 

667; 

131 

388 


0-5 

112; 

25 

60 


0-1, 

38; 

8 

22 

Rajaram; 3‘0 

3-6 

223; 

42, 

156 

Bhatnaragad; 6'0 

1-2 

118; 

23 

22 

Asaralli; 1’6 

0-7 

487, 

116 

171 

Yelgur; 4-0 

2-1 

401; 

81 

222 

Kcljhar; 3-0 

5-0 

475 

91 

258 

Kevada; l-O 

0-8 

8 

I 

2 

Mul; .. 

20 

96 

20 

63 

Palasgaon; 1 -0 

2-2 

2037 

433 

926 

.. 

0-8 

164 

36 

109 

Bhatnaragad; ll-O 

N.A 

11 

2 

8 

Bhatnaragad; 19'5 

0-3 

133 

27 

81 

Bhatnaragad; 19‘5 

001 

30 

4 

11 

Yetapalli: 37-0 

0-6 

450 

107 

243 

Ghodpeth; 2‘0 

01 

34 

7 

33 

Bhatnaragad; 7-0 

1-9 

293 

60; 181 

Neri; 5'0 

2-9 

159 

26 

101 

Pendhari; lO’O 

01 

16 

4 

8 

Yerkad; 13-4 

1-2 

65 

9 

40 

Kurkheda; 40-0 

36 

636 

130 

373 

Desaiganj; |8-0 

0'6 

116 

24 

77 

Bhisi; 3‘0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

73-0 

Pendhari; 15-0; Thu. | 

.. 


Win. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

92-0 

Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

25-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

840 

Allapalli; 36-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

36-0 

rv;n. 


Brahmapuri; 

130 

Gangalvadi 1-0; Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; gym. 

Mul; 

28-0 

Gadchiroli; 3-0; Sun. 

Gadchiroli; 

3-0 

W;t. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Nagoba 
Fr. Phg; 2tl. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 




. 


.. 

W. 


• • 

•• 

Kamalapur; 8-0; Sun. 

Stage; 


W. 

•• 

Balharshah; 

117-0 

Allapalli; 61-0; Sun. 

• • 


rv;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

138-0 

Asaralli; 1-6; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

1-6 

n;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

i 

fieri; 12 0; ^Ved. 

Bori; 

12-0 

W;n;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Koljhar; 

3-0 

Chichpalli; 4-0; Mon. 

Mahadwadi; 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

15-0 

Neri; 5 0; Wed. 

Neri; 

5-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Gumpha Fr. 
Pus. Poumima, 2tl; m. 

Mul; 

* * 

Mul; 1-0; Wed. 

Mul; 

• » 

W. 

, , 

Warora; 

47-0 

1 

Palasgaon; I-O; Fri. 

Neri; 

8-0 

W;t. 

2tl. 

• « 


. . 

, . 

. , 

W. 

* , 

Balharshah; 

II7-0 

Allapalli; 53-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

57-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);ch. 

Balharshah; 

125-5 

Allapalli; .. Sun. 


63-5 

W;n. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

125-5 

Allapalli; 61-5; Sun. 

Aheri; 

63-5 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

156-0 

Allapalli; 56-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

56-0 

n. 

dh. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 

Ghodpeth; 

2-0 

' w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

118-0 

Allapalli; 62-0; Sun. 

.. 


i w. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

39-0 

Neri; 5-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

60-0 

Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 

•• 

•• 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

68-4 

Murumgaon; 6-4; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

6-4 

! n. 

Cs(gr). 

Dcsaiganj; 

65-0 

Kotgul; 2-0; Fri, 

Kurkheda; 

40-0 

n. 


Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

10-0 

Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Govarapeth—Bhm.— 

m 

m 

!-3 

155; 43 

97 

Mindala; 4-0 

Gowardhan—Chd.— 

91 


1-9 

632; 139 

337 

Local; 

Ijrovindaganv—Sm.— 

N; 

300 

3-8 

203; 52 

90 

Kamalapur; 9-0 

Govindapur—Bhm.— 

W; 

270 

3-1 

904; 209 

534 

Local; 

Govindapur—Raj.— 

W; 

42-0 

1-8 

172; 39 

90 

Korpana; 12-0 

Lioycganv—Kaj.— 

W; 

60 

1-9 

410; 86 

251 

Rajura; 6-0 

<ju(^aram—Srn.—MS <,1H 

NE; 

1120 

3-6 

84; 21 

50 

Ghotsur; 2-0 

GudasclS—Raj.— 

SW; 

450 

4-3 

215; 38 

137 

Korpana; 200 

GuiJ(Jigu(^am Masahat—Srn.— 

N; 

450 

0-3 

392; 88 

170 

Rajaram; 6-0 








Gujagavhap—W ar.— 

NE; 


1-2 

255; 49 

160 

. . 

Lrujanavadl—<jdc.— 

E; 

20-0 

0-3 

126; 18 

86 

Gilgaon; 3-0 

Gujagahv—War.—<j^o6<iiq 

E; 

22-0 

M 

905; 196 

525 

Chora; 2-0 

Guma^I—Gdc.— 

SE; 

330 

1-2 

9; 2; 

7 

Pendhari; 11-0 

Guma^li—Sm.— 

NW; 

114-0 

O-I 

25; 3 

10 

Jaravandi; lO-O 

Gumalakop<J* (MukkadlguttJ)—Srn. 

SE; 

24-0 

0-9 

103; 25; 68 

Asaralli; 3-0 








Gumalakop^i Raiyyatavari—Sm.— 

SE; 

24-0 

0-7; 471; 107; 284 

Asaralli; 5-0 

Gup^ajflr Masahat—Srn.— 

NE; 

113-0 

O-I 

49; 9 

14 

Yetapalli; 33-0 








—Sm,—* * 

NE; 

110-0 

4-1 

212; 46 

74 

Ghotsur; 2-0 

Gun(|l3palll—tjdc.— 

S; 


0-9 

254; 66 

130 

Konsari; 

Guii^Spuri—’Sm.— m«i jO 

N; 

106-0 

0-1 

28; 8 

19 

Kandoli 100 

Gun^enahocJ—Sm.— 

NE; 

115-0 

O-I 

41; 8 

II 

(Surveyed); 
Bhamaragad; 15-0 

Gup^lerfl—Sm.— 

N; 

31-0 

1-0 

64; 15 

33 

Kamalapur; 7-0 

Gupdnravahl—Sm.— 

NE; 

120-0 

O-I 

99; 17 

62 

Bhamaragad; 6-0 

Guhja|a—War.—<^'J1 IoSI 

NE; 

16 0 

3-7 

325; 74 

212 

Sakhara 2-0 

Gufijala Raiyyatavari—War.— 

SE; 

19-0 

3-6; 435; 89; 266 

Rajapur; 

Ghodpeth; 2-0 








Gufijevahi MahSlNo. I—Bhm.— 

S; 

32-0 

1-7; 1772; 404 

915 

Local; 



72-0 


78; 15 



Guraja Bk.—Sm.—IJW 

N; 

0-2 

51 

Aheri; 18-0 

GurajS Kh.—Sm.—TjTSTT 

N; 

22-0 

4-5 

41; 9 

32 

Perimili; 8-0 

Guranoli—Gdc.— 

N; 

59-0 

1-1 

618; 138 

365 

Gewardha; 2-0 
























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


845 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Dinance 

( 7 ) 

Water 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Nagbhid; 

8-0 

Nagbhid; 8-0; Thu. 


* * 1 

W,t. 

pyt; Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

17-0 

Mandgaon; 1-6; Fri. 

Mul; 

17-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch; dp. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Bamani; 12-0; Sua 

Local; 

» » 

w. 

SI (pr); 2C8; ch. 

Balapur; 

12-0 

Local; 

Talodhi; 

5-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Manikgad; 

44-0 

Korpana; 12-0; Fri. 

* - 

42-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Manikgad; 

7-0 

Rajura; 6-0; Sat, 

Rajura; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Chandrapur; 

126-0 

Gadhchiroli; 51-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

51-0 

W;n, 

ch. 

Rajura; 

46-0 

Korpana; 20-0; Fri, 

Chandur; 

22-0 

W;n 

ch. 

•• 

•• 

Kamalapur; 11-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

-- 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 




.. 

.. 

W. 


Mul; 

45-0 

Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri, 

Dudhatnara; 

5-0 

w. 


Bhadravati; 

12-0 

1 

Sawarla 2-0; Sat. 

Sirpur 
fl/iat 

Wadegaon; j 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

63-0 

Pendhari; 11-0; Thu. | 

. . 

. . 

rv;n. 

, , 

Mul; 

66-0 

Gadhchiroli; 36-0; Sun. 

Kasanoor; 

14-0 

n. 


Balharshah; 

144-0 

Asaralli; 3-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

145-0 

Asaralli; 5-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

5-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

99-0 

Allapalli; 51-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

51-0 

n, 

W;n. 

1 

. . 

Chandrapur; 

126-0 

Gadhchiroli; 50-0;Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

50-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 


Ashti; .. Fri. 

Ashti; 


w. 

, . 

Balharshah; 

160-0 

Allapalli; 28-0; Sun. 

*• 

38-0 

W.rv; 


Balharshah; 

121-0 

Allapalli; 57-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

rv;n. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

94-0 

Kamalapur; 7-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;n. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

117-0 

Allapalli; 61-0; Sun. 

. . 


rs'. 


Warora; 

16-0 

Sakhara 2-0; Sun. 

Rajapur; 

Chargaon Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

Tadali; 2-0; .. 

•• 


W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Sindevahi; 

12-0 

Pathari; 5-0; Fri. 

Pathari; 

5-0 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 9tl; dh. 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 14-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

8-0 

W. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

82-0 

Allapalli; 18-0 Sun. 

Perimili; 

8-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

12-0 

Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Gurapall! MasShat—Sm.—. 

N; 

• • 

0-4, 

266 

43 

174 

Yetapalli; 

3-0 










Guravala—Gdc.—<Kqo4l 

S; 

70 

0-6 

725 

154 

43 

Local; 


Gurekasa—Gdc.— 

E; 

430 

0-3 

51 

10 

30 

Yerkad; 

12-0 

GutekSsa—Gdc.—1 

NE; 

700 

0-7 

145 

33 

88 

Kurkhcda; 

25'0 

Hacaboi^I—Srn.—^I'qq'lsl 

NE; 

. . 

0-1 

29 

5 

11 

Ghotsur; 

20-0 

Hadapeth—Gdc.— 

E; 

450 

0-1 

40 

7 

27 

Pendhari; 

30 

Hacjasll—Chd.— 

S; 

70 

1-5 

377 

75 

198 

Visapur; 

3-0 

Halada—Bhm.— 

SE; 

24-0 

3-7 

2102 

420 

1216 

Local; 


HSladavahi—Gdc.- - 

S; 

250 

1-8 

327 

66 

218 

Amgaon; 

6-0 

HaladI—Chd.— 

NE; 

170 

0-3 

164 

37 

100 

Chichpalli; 

4-0 

IlaladI—Gdc.- 

SW; 

360 

1-1 

262 

48 

163 

Ganpur; 

4-0 

Hajadi Gahvaganna—Chd.— 

E; 

27-0 

1-2 

767 

142 

425 

Chichala; 

1-0 

^a5<rf <liqh9(l 









Halakanhaj -Gdc.- 

SE; 


0-1 

68 

12 

45 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

Halaver—Sm.— 

NE; 

1000 

01 

60 

8 

36 

Allapalli; 

52-0 

Halevara—Srn,—^i?fq|<| 

N; 

1200 

2-6 

185 

34 

87 

Yetapalli; 

16-0 

Hanapayall—Gdc.— 

SE; 

22-0 

0-2 

60 

10 

40 

Karwafa; 

14-0 

Ilanapayali—Sm.-—^ST'TRT^ft' 

NE; 


3-7 

48 

10 

28 

Jaravandi; 

3-0 

HaPtajOr—Gdc.—< 

E; 

360 

01 

13 

3 

8 

Dhanora; 

II-O 

Haradoli—Bhm.— 

E; 

60 

11 

471 

87 

264 

Local; 


Haradona Bk. --Raj.—•• 

W; 

9-0 

1-8 

131 

29 

89 

Chandur; 

5-0 

Haradona Kh.—Raj.—.. 

W; 

12-0 

0-5 

445 

93 

277 

Chandur; 

4-0 

HarSmbS—Chd.— 

E; 

250 

2-6 

1302 

272 

577 

Chfimorahi; 

4-0 

Ilarapi—^War.—^77’fl' 

NE; 

20 

1-4 

249 

54 

145 

Kewada; 

20 

Harayaladand—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

. . 

0-5 

54 

8 

34 



H3laloni—Raj.— 

W; 

33 0 

3 4 

248 

58 

151 

Korpana; 

30 

Haiti Lepdha—Bhm.— 

W; 

30 

0-2 

7 

3 

6 

Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

Iledari—Srn.—^d<l 

N; 

940 

3-2 

194 

33 

69 

Yetapalli; 

14-0 

Hemalaka.sa—Srn.— 

NE; 

340 

3 3 

191 

30 

85 

Allapalli; 

34 0 

lletalakasa Gdc.— 

NE; 


1-2 

128 

25 

88 



Hetalakasa— 

NE; 

1230 

0-2 

103 

16 

50 

Yetapalli; 

16-0 

Heti—Gdc.— 

E; 

220 

1-4 

382 

70 

201 

Dhanora; 

1-0 

Hikker Masahat—Srn.—< 

NE; 

1600 

0-1 

52 

8 

18 

Ghotsur; 

240 







17 



HindabhaUi—Srn.— 

N; 


N.A 

28 

5 



Hindahur—Sm.— 

NK; 

1600 

01 

62 

11 

18 

Ghotsur; 

20-0 

HindcvadJ—Srn.— 

NE; 

1090 

0-3 

127 

22 

66 

Bhamaragad; 

9-0 

Hindusthan Lal.apejh Collery No. 1— 

. . 

. . 

0-5 

2055 

570 

2 



Chd.— H. ? 




























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance- 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 


Allapalli; 15-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 15-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 


Local; .. Men. 

Gadhehiroli; 7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

70-0 

Murumgaon; 7-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 7-0 

W;n. 

. . 

Dcsaiganj; 

41-0 

Korchi; 1-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 25-0 

W. 


Balharshah; 

150-0 

Irpanar; 20-0; 

. . 

n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

620 

Pendhari; 3-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 3-0 

W;n. 


Chanda; 

7-0 

Chanda; 7-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 7-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl;ch. 

Balapur; 

18-0 

Local; .. Tuc. 

Kitali; 2-0 

W. 

2S1 (m;h); Cs; 2tl; lib. 

Mul; 


Ghot; 12 0; Tue. 

Ghot; 12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Chanda; 

100 

Chichpalli; 4-0; Mon, 

Chichpalli; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

16-0 

Chamorshi; 14-0; Sat. 

Ashti; 16-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

4-0 

Mul; 4 0; Wed. 

Mul; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Datta Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Mul; 

65-0 

Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 8-0 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 

1240 

Allapalli; 52-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 54-0 

W;n. 

, , 

Balharshah; 

1160 

Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 40-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; dp (vet). 

Mul; 

63-0 

Potegaon; 6-0; Wed. 

6-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

165-0 

Aheri; 55-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 53-0 

n. 

, . 

Mul; 

61-0 

Dhanora; 11-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 11-0 

rv;n 


Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri. 

Local; 

W;rv 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manikgad; 

11-0 

Chandur; 5-0; Tue. 

Rajura; 11 -0 

W,n. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Manikgad; 

14-0 

Chandur; 4-0; Tue. 

Rajura; 12-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

250 

Chamorshi; 4-0; Thu. 

Chamorshi; 

W. 

2SI (pr, m); Cs; tl;l:b. 

Sindcvahi; 

14-0 

Ncri; 4-0; Wed. 

Ncri; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);C8; tl. 

. . 




W. 

, , 

Manikgad; 

35-0 

Korpana; 3-0; Fri. 

Korpana; 3-0 

W;n. 


Brahmapuri; 

3-0 

Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 3-0 

W. 

, , 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 32-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 32-0 

t. 

Si (pr.i. 

Balharshah; 

106-0 

Allapalli; -34-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 38-0 

rv; n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 45-0 

W;n. 

tl;ch. 

Mul; 

47-0 

Dhanora; 1-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 1 -0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

1700 

Irpanar; 200; 

Yctapalli; 50-0 

W;rv. 

ch. 





W. 


Balharshah; 

160-0 

Irpanar; 14-0; 

Yctapalli; 500 

W;n. 

cti. 

Balharshah; 

115-0 

Allapalli; 52-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 57-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 




» . • • 

W;pl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturist.s 

(3) 

Post Ofiice; 
Distance 

(4) 

Hindusthan LSIapeth Collcry No. 2— 

muH 

N.A. 

607 

105; .. 



Ch^.—^ 

Hmganala—Chd.— 


10 

228 

40 

134 

Chanda; 

2-0 

Hipaner—Gdc.— 


0-1 

39 

6 

27 

Pendhari; 

90 

Hirahgc—Gdc.— 


2-7 

107 

20 

64 

Yerkad; 

130 

HirSpQr—Chd.— 

NE: 400 

3-5 

1044 

198 

502 

Bothali; 

2-0 

Hirapur—Gdc.— 

S; 60 

0-9 

294 

75 

191 

Gurwala; 

1-4 

Ilirapur- -Raj.— 

SW; 120 

0-5 

71 

15 

50 

Chandur; 

60 

Hirapur—Raj.~f^<.|^<. 

W; 180 

11 

79 

17 

43 

Chandur; 

30 

Hiraptir—Raj.— 

W; 180 

2-5 

442 

101 

238 

Chandur; 

80 

HirapQr—^War.— 

N; 180 

1-3 

140 

25 

75 

Kosarsar; 

1-4 

Hirapur—War.— 

NE; 480 

1-3 

946 

193 

555 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

Hitakasi—Gdc.— f^rPPRT 

NE; 860 

1-2 

100 

19 

62 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

Hitalavara—Srn.—f^eRTTT 

NE; 1140 

0-1 

50 

11 

27 

Bharoaragad; 

14-0 

Hit§pai^I—Gdc.—f^dlllil 

NE; 900 

0-8 

87 

17 

58 

Kurkheda; 

» , 

I IitapaJI—Sm.— 

NE; 980 

0-1 

51 

12 

18 

Allapalli; 

51-0 

Hivara—Chd.— 

SE. 

2-2 

664 

135 

390 

. . 

. « 

Hivara—War.— 

NW; 14-0 

0-9 

217 

50 

132 

Nagri; 

1-0 

HivarS—War.—f^artr 

NE; 51-0 


337 

65 

196 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

Hoijarl—Srn.— 

HE; 117-0 

03 

206 

35 

125 

Bhamaragad; 

170 

Horekasa—Gdc.— 

E; 16-0 

01 

81 

13 

6 

Mendhatola; 

0-4 

Hudaka^ama—Gdc.— 

NE; 80-0 

0-5 

81 

10 

48 

Kurkheda; 

320 

Huma—Bhm.—gRT 

SW; 21-0 

0-7 

187 

44 

126 

Govindapur; 

30 

Hurlyaladan^—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 750 

0-9 

43 

7 

28 

Malevada; 

4-0 

Indala—Gdc.—^dlodl 

W; 50 

1-2 

713 

146 

339 

Kaneri; 

1-0 

Indaram (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

N; 670 

2-4 

1213 

280 

449 

Local; 

. , 

(R^) 

IfSjapOr—Raj.— 

W; 170 

3-2 

502 

116 

296 

Chandur; 

3-0 

Ifijhavari—Gdc.—Cl 

N; 140 

2-1 

876 

172 

433 

Deulgaon; 

2-0 

Iral—Raj.— frf 

NW; 190 

1-9 

219 

48 

129 

Bhoyegaon; 

3-0 

IrapanapSyall- -Sm.—• • 

N; 1050 

3-6 

78 

15 

48 

Jaravandi; 

5-0 

Irapanar—Sm.— 

NE; 1100 

5-5 

163 

39 

92 

Bhamaragad; 

10-0 

Iravha—Bhm.— 

NW; 2-0 

1-3 

249 

48 

147 

Paharani; 

2-0 

Iravha—War.—^<.05^1 

NE; 520 

1-8 

114 

21 

71 

Kanpa; 

20 

Irukadumme—Sm.— 

NE; 940 

0-3 

69; 

15; 

55 

Bhamaragad; 

140 

Irupadhodari—Gdc.^s^M^'^^'Cl • • 

NE; 350 

20 

122 ; 

21 ; 

82 

Malevada; 

6-0 

Irupa^ola—Gdc.— 

NE; 370 

0-8 

219 

52 

139 

Angara; 

60 

IsapQr—Raj.— 

SW; 170 

1-7 

426 

100 

266 

Chandur; 

40 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



.. 

• • 


W;pl. 

•• 

Chanda; 

2-0 

Chanda; 2-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari; 9-0; Thu. 



rv;n. 


Desaiganj; 

55-0 

Murumgaon; 6*0; Tuc» 

Murunigaon; 

6-0 

W;t. 

Cs; tl. 

100 

Saoli; 4-0; Thu. 

. . 


W;t;cl. 

SI (pr); C-j; tl. 

Mul; 

34-0 

Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); C«; tl. 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 

Hardona Bk,; 

5-0 

W:n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

180 

Chandur; 3-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

3-0 

W. 

. • 

Manikgad; 

200 

Chandur; 8-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

8-0 

n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Warora; 

180 

Kosarsar; 1-4; Sat. 

Khamhada; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl.; ch. 

Kanpa; 

70 

Shankarpur, 2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;t. 

2Sl(pr;m);tl. 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Betkathi; 5-0; Tue. 



t;n. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Allapalli; 56-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

60-0 

rv;n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

, . 

Markekasa; 5-0; Sun. 


e • 

t;n. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Allapalli; 52-0 Sun. 

Aheri; 

56-0 

rv;n. 

. • 


. . • • 


. . 

w. 

»• 

Nagri; 

2-0 

Nagri; 1-0; Tue. 

MadheliBk.; 

8-0 

W» 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Kanpa; 

13-0 

Shankarpur; 5-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

1230 

Allapalli; 59-0; Sun. 

i Aheri; 

1 

61-0 

W;rv; 

n» 

SI (pr); ch. 

Mul; 

39 0 

Mendhatola; 0-4; Wed. 

Chatgaon; 

5-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

51-0 

Bori; 2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

35-0 

W;n. 

• • 

Nagbhid; 

90 

Talodhi; 5-0; Wed. 

• • 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Malevada; 4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

27-0 

W;n. 


Mul; 

24-0 

Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

67-0 

Aheri; 5-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; me; ch. 

Manikgad; 

19-0 

Chandur; 3-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

3-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 

18-0 

Deulgaon; 2-0; Mon. 

Deulgaon; 

2-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl 

Manikgad; 

21-0 

Chandur; 14-0; Tue. 

Kavthala; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

167-0 

Aheri; 57-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

56-0 

n. 

•• 

Balharshah; 

116-0 

Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

55-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

Paharani; 2-0; Mon. 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Kanpa; 2-0; Sun. 

Khairi; 

1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

96-0 

Allapalli; 32-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

36-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

44-0 

Malevada; 6-0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 

16-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr);C8 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Malevada; 6-0; Sun, 

Dhanora; 

16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Chandur; 4-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


A-179—54-A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

Ifalaceru—Srn.— 

N: 

61-0 

1-7 

191 

25 

112 

Allapalli; 

6.0 

Italanar—Sm.—< 

NE; 

99-0 

0-1 

27 

5 

14 

Yetapalli; 

19-0 

Itoli—Bhm.— 

SW; 

400 

0-6 

251 

57 

160 

Petgaon; 

1-6 

JaitapOr—Raj.— 

NW; 

16-0 

1-7 

235; 50 

150 

Nandgaon; 

3-0 

Jajavapcjl (Surveyed)—Sin.— 

NE; 

1120 

4-0; III; 18 

36 

Yetapalli; 

32-0 










Jajaka—^War.—^5(53^ 


. . 

2-3 

440 

102 

239 


. - 

Jalegjhv—Gdc.— 

SE; 

380 

3-2 

131 

22 

94 

Potegaon; 

13-0 

Jaler—’Gdc.—\jf?l <. 

SE; 

300 

3-6 

61 

13 

38 

Potegaon; 

70 

JamagSnv—Gdc.—-Jll+l'lici 

SE; 

290 

3-9 

211 

37 

138 

Potegaon; 

40 

Jamagdiiv Bk.—^War.—STHT^TN' ? • • 

E; 

40 

2-2 

431 

73 

239 

Warora; 

4-0 

JfimagSnv Kh.—^War.—'J||H<li=l ^ 

NE; 

350 

2-3 

628 

134 

326 

Nandori; 

5-0 

Jamagaiiv Kom,atI—War.— 

NE; 

36-0 

I-I 

334 

70 

194 

Local; 


ITT^T^Tt^ 









Jjmagiri—cidc.— 

S; 


2-7 

655; 139 

333 

. • 

. . 

JamakeroiJa Rai>'yatavari -Chd.— 

NE; 

450 

2-5 

199; 42; 134 

Jibgaon; 

3-0 










JSmakhula—War.—.. 

N; 

15-0 

2-2 

394 

85 

199 

Nagri; 

3-0 

Jjmanjra—Gdc.^—<.i 

NE; 

82-0 

1-3 

172 

28 

116 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 

Jamani—^Kaj.— 

W; 

I6"0 

2-1 

98 

27 

64 

Chandur; 

2-0 

Jamani—War.—^liT^ 

NE; 

44-0 

1-3 

146 

41 

95 

Masai Bk.; 

4-0 

Jamani Bk.—War.—vt 1 Mdl 

N; 

80 

2-2 

674 

138 

306 

Tembhurda; 

2-0 

Jjmasala—Bhna.— viih^ Icdi 

SW; 

390 

2-2 

895 

191 

447 

Mohali; 

2-0 

Jan^atola—-Gdc.-— 

NE; 

1170 

1-7 

131 

21 

78 

Purada; 

3-0 

JambaralS—Clid.—vlisl <,1041 

E; 

16-0 

0-3 

222 

38 

137 

Chichpalli; 

2-0 

Jambhajl—Gdc.—'ll iWojl 

N; 

22-0 

1-6 

76 

15 

46 

Wairagad; 


Jambhali—Gdc.— 

NE; 

620 

2-1 

233 

43 

153 

Kurkheda; 

22 0 

Jambhall—(idc.—'djjjy)' 

NE; 

330 

0-5 

371 

68 

232 

Rangi; 

6-0 

Jambhali—Gdc.—STPTo^t 

E; 

10 0 

7-7 

431 

95 

248 

Gadhehiroli; 

10-0 

Jambhulaghat—War.—.. 

NE; 

40-0 

1-9 

721 

176 

395 

Local; 

. • 

Jambhulavihira—War.—^TT^- 

NE; 

360 

2-0 

258 

64 

160 

Jamgaon Komti; 2*0: 

fkiva 









JambiyS—Sm—offiyill 

NE; 

107-0 

3-6 

183 

36 

56 

Yetapalli; 

27-0 

Jam Bk.—Chd. —ofTB 

NE; 


1-7 

458 

93 

296 

Jibgaon; 

1-6 

JambulagaRa—-Sm.— 

NE; 

131-0 

1-9 

30 

5 

19 

Jaravandi; 

5-0 

jamburakheda—Gdc.—.. 

N; 

50-0 

2-3 

330 

59 

198 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

Jam Kh.—Sm.—-111*1 ^ 

E; 


1-6 

404 

85 

261 


, , 

Jam TukQm—Chd.—jfTlT 5'5.*f 

K; 

' • 

1-0 

639 

132 

357 




A-I79—54-B. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(T> 

Water 

1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 


Allapalli; 6-0; Sun. 

, , 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

850 

Allapalli; 37-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

37-0 

W;n. 


Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 4 0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

W; 

n;t. 

sV, 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

18-0 

Chandur; 12-0; Tue. 

Nandgaon; 

3-0 ' 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl;ch. 

Balharshah; 

980 

Allapalli; 50-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

50-0 

n. 

•• 




.. 


w. 


Mill; 

63-0 

Gadhchiroli; 38-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

38-0 

w. 

- . 

Mul; 

55-0 

Talodhi 28-0; Wed. 
Mokasa; 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

28-0 

w. 

• * 

Mill; 

580 

Gadhchiroli; 29-0;Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

29-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

40 

Warora; 4-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl. 

Warora; 

4'0 

Warora; 4-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl; 2dg. 

Kanpa; 

170 

Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch; lib. 



• • • • • • 

, , 

1 

. . 1 

W;t. 

• • 

Mul; 

18-0 ! 

1 

Vyahad kh; 3-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

3-0 

W;cl. 

• • 

Nagri; 

2-0 

Nagri; 2-0; Tue. 

Khambada; 

, , 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Wadsa; 

460 

Bori; 1-6; Sun. j 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

180 

Chandur; 2-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

2-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Warora; 

44-0 

Masai Bk.; 4 0; Mon. 

. . 


W;t. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Doneareaon; 

2-0 

Tembhurda; 2-0; Thu. 

Tembhurda; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (m); Cr; tl; lib. 

Sindevahi ; 

6-0 

Sindevahi; 6-0 Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

29-0 

Ramgad; l-O; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

13-0 

rv;t. 

•• 

Chichpalli; 

40 

Chichpalli; 2-0; Mon. 

Chichpalli; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

150 

Wairagad; .. Tue. 

[ Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W;t. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Korchi; 4-0; Thu. 

j Kurkheda; 

24-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Desaiganj; 

34-0 

Rangi; 6-0; Mon. 

1 

19-0 

n;t. 

tl. 

Mul; 

34-0 

Karwafa; 6-0; Tue. 

j Badlitukum; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Kanpa; 

14-0 

Local; .. Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; 2tl; dp. 

Kanpa; 

18-0 

Bhisi; 4-0; Sat; 

Bhisi; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

930 

Allapalli; 45-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

45-0 

W. 

SI tpr); ch. 

Mul; 

150 

Saoli; 8-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 

Aheri; 65-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

67-0 

n. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 




W;t. 

•• 

• * 

, , 1 

. . 

• • 

* ' 

w. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Jamuladhara—Raj.— 

SW, 440 


Korpana; 

7-0 

JanakapQr—Bhm.— 

SW; 200 

0-7; 583; 130; 349 

Nagbhid; 

9-0 

JanakapQr—^Raj.— 

SW; 25-0 

0-7; 19; 6; 15 

Chandur; 


Janakiput Ri{h—Bhm.—.. 

S; 32-0 

0-3; 257; 50; 156 

Palebarsa; 

3-0 





Janakapur Tukflm—Bhm.— 

S; 34-0 

1-0; 170; 35; 104 

Palebarsa; 

3-0 

Janaja—'Gdc.—5IVjloJr 

S; 300 

0-2; 61; 17; 42 

Ghot; 

10-0 

Janamapalli Wasteland—Sm.— 

S; 3-0 

1-9; 1122; 262; 205 

Local; 





Jahgada Bk.*—Gdc.— 

NE; 260 

2-0; 239; 47; 169 

Mohali; 

3-0 

Jaiigam Kurul—Gdc.—sjinT . 

S; I8-0 

0-5; 87; 18; 60 

Chamorshi; 

3-0 

JahkSi Gondi—Gdc.—3TOT: >ff^.. 

NE; 600 

3-4; 90; 19; 51 

Kurkheda; 

21-0 

Japataril—Gdc.— 

NE; 270 

1-5; 348; 50; 216 

Yerkad; 

2-0 

Jipharibad Wasteland—Sm.— 
Sn'thTRri? 

N; 

0-5; 583; 132; 322 

•• 


Jappi—Gdc.—31ttfy 

SE; 42-0 

5-5; 213; 37; 131 

Pendhari; 

10-0 

Js^avao<^^—Sm.—grnrsnit 

JatalSpOr—Bhm.—^STTE^TT^ 

NE; 106-0 
SW; 

1-0; 451; 113; 211 
9-7; 111; 22; 52 

Lccal; 

•• 

JavalSbo^i—War.—5r^o3TSrf^ 

NE; 52-0 

1-9; 452; 98; 295 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

JSvalSbo^I Mepdhi—Bhm.— 

S; 10-0 

2-7; 508; 102; 292 

Mendaki; 

2-0 

srnran^ftft %T. 





JayarSmapOr—Gdc.—5r*17!riT^ 

SW; 36-0 

2-2; 1007; 217; 597 

Konsari; 

4-0 

Jayasing Tol5—Gdc.—Sivfjnr 

NE; 40-0 

0-5; 110; 21; 68 

Malevada; 

2-0 

im. 

JenSnivali—’War.— 

S; 9-0 

1-3; 830; 171; 465 

Kondha; 

4-0 

Jepra—Gdc.—^STSTT 

N; 6-0 

0-6; 672; 144; 386 

Bodhali 

Mendha; 

4-0 

Jevalavahi—Gdc.— 

NE; 25-0 

2-7; 198; 32; 110 

Dhanora; 

4-0 

Jevall Bk.—Sm.— 

NE; 103-0 

6-1; 248; 46; 88 

Ghotsur; 

4-0 

Jevali Kh.“Srn.—^Tcf^fV 

NE; 160-0 

3-1; 128; 22; 71 

Ghotsur; 

6-0 

Jevali Masjhat—Sm.— 

N; 71-0 

0-4; 179; 30; 103 

Yetapalli; 

4-0 

Wl^cT. 





JevarS—Raj.—^3f^TT 

W; 34-0 

2-3; 318; 71; 97 

Korpana; 

4-0 

JhatJaborl—Bhm.—STfidlO 

SW; 30-0 

0-9; 189; 51; 31 

Girgaon; 

2-0 

Jhagadavahl—Gdc.— 

NE; 

1-4; 110; 21; 76 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

JhallyS Lahan,—Gdc.— 

E; 40-0 

N.A.; 11; 2; 6 

Yerkad; 

20-0 

vn[RT. 




Jhiliyi Motha— -Gdc.— 
nter. 

E: 49-0 

3-6; 67; 11; 36 

Yerkad; 

40-0 
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853 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

1 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

450 

Chanai Bk.; 3-0; Mon. 


44-0 

n. 

. . 

Talodhi; 

60 

Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. 

Local; 

0-5 

W;t, 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Manikgad; 


Chandur; .. Tue. 

Chandur; 

. • 

n. 


Alewahi; 

22-0 

Mudza; 5-0; Mon. 

Sindewahi; 

240 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Alcwahi; 

140 

Mudza; 5-0; Mon. 

Sindewahi; 

22-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 


Ghot; 10-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

, , 

t. 

, , 

Chandrapur; 

1320 

Sironcha; 3-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

360 

Rangi; 6-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

9-0 

W;n;t 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

200 

Chatnorshi; 3-0; Thu. 

Local; 

. . 

W;t. 

SI (pr);tl; Ch. 

Wadsa; 

37-0 

Belgaon; 1 -0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

21-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

360 

Dhanora; 9-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

6-0 

W;t. 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

670 

i 

Pendhari; 10*0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 


W;t;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Balharshah; 

1680 

Aheri; 58-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

W;t. 

2 Sl(pr,m); C8;tl;cb;dp, 

Kanpa; 

8-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

10-0 

Mendaki; 2-0; Tue. 

Brahmapuri; 

10-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2tl;ch. 

Mul; 

20-0 

Ashti; 5-0; Fri. 

Ashti; 

5-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr.rn); Cs; 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Malevada; 2-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

20-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);ch. 

Majari; 

6-0 

Bhadravati; 6-0; Wed. 


2-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; lib. 

Mul; 

31-0 

Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0 

W,rv; 

2 SI (pr.rn); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

500 

Dhanora; 4-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr);C8. 

Chandrapur; 

1200 

Gadhchiroli; 46-0; Sun, 

Gadhchiroli; 

40-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

160-0 

Irpanar; 2-0; 

Yctapalii' 

^o-O 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

77-0 

Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

180 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 

37-0 

Korpana; 4-0; Fri. 

Kanhalgaon; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); C8(c;; tl. 

Sindcvahi; 

12-0 

Navargaon; 4-0; Thu. 

Chikhalgaon; 

5-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

50-0 

Betkathi; 2-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

W;n. 

• • 

Mul; 

72-0 

Murumgaon; 12-0 Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

12-0 

n. 

• • 

Mul; 

72-0 

Murumgaon; 14-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

12-0 

W;rv; 

pyt. 






n. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Jharapapada—Gdc.— 

SE; 48-0 

14-8 

195 

43 

108 

Pendhari; 

8-0 

Jhareguda—Srn.— 

NE; 

0-01 

12 

3 

9 

Bhamaragad; 

4-6 

Jharevada—Sm.—siKqisi 

NE; 1040 

2-6 

189 

30 

50 

Yetapalli; 

24-0 

JharevaiJa Masahat—Srn,- 

N; 650 

0-3 

138 

27 

79 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

5TT^^T5T 








Jhari—Chd.—lift 

NE; 200 

0-2 

46 

10 

21 

Chichpalli; 

13-0 

Jhari—Gdc.—51 <1 

SE; 240 

4-3 

179 

35 

100 

Karwafa; 

7-0' 

Jhari—War.-ir?t 

NE; 530 

0-6 

100 

15 

61 

Kanpa; 


Jhari—War.— 

NE; 

0-5 

136 

26 

82 



Jhenda—Srn.— 

N; 180 

0-1 

19 

3 

10 



Jheodepnr—^Gdc.—5ia*^< 

NE; 960 

1-4 

96 

23 

62 

Belgaon; 


Jhilabo^l—Bhm.— 

E; 1-0 

0-6 

356 

67 

195 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Jhulabardi—Raj.— 

W; 24-0 

2-6 

91; 20; 56 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Jhurri (Surveyed)—Srn.— 

NE; 130-0 

0-9; 62; 9 

32 

Yetapalli; 

26-0 

( d ) • 








Jibaganv—Chd.—id 

NE; 41-0 

2-2 

956 

183 

506 

Local; 

.. 

Jijagaiiv—Srn.— 

NE; 116-0 

4-4 

160 

32 

119 

Bhamaragad; 

25-0 

Jijavaijdi—Srn.—^ 

NE; 160-0 

8-9 

170 

23 

99 

Ghotsur; 


JimalagattS—^Srn.—(vntivibitil 

N; 40-0 

0-9 

119 

28 

54 

Kamalapur; 

10-0 

Jinaganur Malagujarl—Srn.— 

E; 23-0 

M 

172 

32 

68 

Asaralli; 










Jivanagatta—Srn,— 

N; 85-0 

4-9 

573 

106 

314 

Yetapalli; 


Jivati—Raj.— 

SW; 40-0 

1-7 

152 

34 

82 

Korpana; 


Joijlataral—Gdc.— 

NE; 73-0 

0-9 

11 

2 

8 

Kurkheda; 


Jogana—Gdc,— 

S; 17-0 

2-4 

69 

11 

40 

Chamorshi; 


Joganaguda—-Srn.— 

NE; 40-0 

0-6 

91 

22 

65 

Aheri; 


Joganaguda JVIasahat—Sm.— 

N; 

0-1 

71 

18 

38 

Kamalapur; 

15-0 









Jogapur—Kaj.—vjfT^n^^ 

SE; 13-0 

7-1 

24 

9 

, , 

Rajura; 


Jogisakbara—Gdc.—■ 

N; 33-0 

1-6 

641 

138 

371 

Armori; 


Jonavahl—Srn.— 

NE; 52-0 

0-1 

69 

12 

40 

Kamalapur; 

20-0 

Jo^Itola—Gdc.— 

N; 56-0 

2-0 

65 

10 

44 

Kurkheda; 

8-0 

Juganaja—JBhm.—^■H'd’IcJI 

S; 8-0 

3-1 

1191 

222 

742 

Local; 


Junaganv—Chd.— 

E; 

3-8; 

623; 

123; 

362 

. 


Junona Raiyyatavari—Chd.—■ 

S; 7-0 

1-7; 

677; 

170 

178 

Babupeth; 

4-5 

^ffPTT 








Juvvi—Sm.— 

NE: 123-0 

0 -1; 

70; 

14; 

36 

Bhamaragad; 

9-0 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

730 

Pendhari; 

8-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

8-0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1150 

Allapalli; 

59-0 Sun. 



rv. 


Balharshah; 

900 

Allapalli; 

42-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

42-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1000 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 


•• 

n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Chanda; 

25-0 

Chichpalli; 

13-0; Mon. 

Chanda; 

20-0 

W;Tv-. 

tl. 

Mul; 

48-0 

Karwafa; 

7-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

> • 1 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);ch. 

Kanpa; 

20 

Shankarpur; 4 0; Mou. 

Khairi; 

2-0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 


4-0 




;; 

rv. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

400 

Markekasa; 

2-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

w. 


Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

W,n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 








Fr.;Ct;Sud. 15. 2tl. 

Manikgad; 

26-2 

Chandur; 

4-0; Thu. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

n. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

126-0 

Aheri; 

51-0; Sat. 

Alieri; 

51-0 

w. 

tl;ch. 

Mul; 

14-0 

Saoli; 

7-0; 'lliu. 

Saoli; 

7-0 

W;rv. 

SI (m); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

29-0 

Allapalli; 

33 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

42-0 

W;rv. 


Balharshah; 

155-0 

Irpanar; 

4-0; .. 

Yciapalli; 

32-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

102-0 

Bamani; 

15-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah: 

142-0 

Asaralli; 

15-0; Fri. 

Sironcha; 

23-0 

W. 

SI (pr); dp (vet). 

Balharshah; 

90-0 

Aheri; 

25-0; Sat. 



W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

42-2 

Vansadi; 

12-0; Wed. 

Korpana; 

12-0 

W;n. 


Desaiganj; 

41-0 

Korchi; 

1-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 


W. 

, , 

Mul; 

28-0 

Talodhi 

4-0; Wed. 

Ghot; 

11-0 

W;t. 




Mokasa; 






Balharshah; 

114-0 

Aheri; 

40-0; Sat. 

Jimalagatta; 

14-0 

n. 


•• 


Bamani; 

10-0; Sun. 

•• 

4-0 

V'. 

•• 

Virur; 

3-0 

Rajura; 

10-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

10-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Desaiganj; 

12-0 

Armori; 

5-0; Fri. 

Armori; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

II0-0 

Aheri; 

40-0; Sat. 

Kamalapur; 

20-0 

W. 


Wadsa; 

24-0 

Kiiikhedp; 

8 0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

8-0 

W;ii. 

.. 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Chougan; 

2-0 Wed. 

Kinhi; 

1-6 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2tl; gym 
lib; dp. 

. • 




. . 


W;rv. 


Balharshah; 

7-0 

Balharshah; 

7-0; Sun. 

Balharshah; 

7-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

Allapalli; 

64-0; Sun. 



rv;n. 

•• 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Kacakhal—Gdc.— 

H; 


2-7 

50 

8 

33 

Pendhari; 

100 

Kacalcr—Sm.— 

N; 


0-2 

53 

11 

31 



Kacalcr—Srn.— 

N; 

1280 

3-8 

217 

40 

129 

Yctapalli; 

24-0 

Kacarala—’War.—+‘q <,ioai 

SE; 

190 

2-7 

769 

163 

440 

Local; 


Kacepar—Bhm.—A 

SW; 

310 

1-8 

145 

29 

88 

Kanhalgaon; 

40 

KacepSr—Bhm.— 

SW; 


1-6 

413 

91 

242 

Alevahi; 

50 

Ka(^as!—Gdc.— 

SE; 

370 

0-4 

106 

19 

59 

Potegaon; 

130 

Ka<ilholI—Chd.— 

E; 

550 

2-4 

413 

104 

241 

Nilsani Peth- 

5-0 








gacn; 


Ka^holi—Gdc.— 

SW; 

400 

1-8; 364; 73 

220 

Anakhoda; 

1-0 

Kaijholl—Gdc.—inalefi 

N; 

240 

3-5 

1562 

304 

833 

Armori; 

12-0 

KacjhoII—War.—<Ti<l)<?n 

S; 

9-0 

07 

169 

35 

93 

Kondha; 

1-6 

Kadholl Bk.—Raj.— 

N; 

90 

30 

994 

197 

535 

Charli; 

2-0 

Kacjholl Kh.—R?j.-^-^i^HV 

W; 

230 

31 

703 

146 

347 

Antargaon Bk. 

2'0 

Kag—War.—?FT 

NE; 

36-0 

1-3 

369 

71 

237 

Chimur; 

4-0 

Kahall—Bhm.— 

NW; 

10 

0-9 

787 

154 

349 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Kainiu}—.. 

NE; 

700 

21 

221 

40 

147 

Kurkheda; 


Kajalasar—War.— tI'>1004i A 

NE; 

390 

2-5 

1041 

208 

577 

Kewada; 

2-0 

KAkaban—Raj.— 

SW; 

24-0 

0-8 

65 

14 

36 

Chandur; 

9-0 

KSkaijaghSt—Raj.—Tii+ijkdc 

S; 

130 

M 

62 

14 

43 

Devada; 

40 

Kaka^ayeli—Gdc.— 

E; 

160 

0-2 

216 

38 

138 

Dhanora; 

50 

Kalamaganv—Bhm.— 

S; 

140 

0-8 

520 

107 

300 

Mendki; 

30 

Kalamagahv—Bhm.—spSH^ThT 

SW; 

. . 

1-0 

1183 

277 

644 

Mibhali; 

2-0 

Kalamaganv—Gdc.— 

SW; 

330 

1-5 

193 

36 

122 

Bori; 

.. 

Kalarragahv—^War.— 

NE; 

540 

0-9 

137 

27 

86 

Chimur; 

8-0 

Kalamagahv—War.—’T'oo*<<liq 

NE; 

360 

0-9 

250 

63 

154 

Sawargaon; 

2-0 

Kalamagahv TukOm—Bhm.— 

SW; 

480 

1-2 

687 

126 

416 

Mohali; 

2-0 










Kalamagavhao—War.— 

W; 

2-0 

1-2; 221; 40; 124 

Warora; 

2-0 

+biR<|4^l«l. 









Kajaii^iina—•. 

SE; 

160 

2-4; 888; 150; 535 

Kothari; 

50 

Kalamana—Raj.—+W*1**I1 

W; 

8-0 

27 

442 

101 

260 

Rajura; 

80 

Kajamatola—Gdc.— 

N; 

no 

2-5 

88 

18 

52 

Amirza; 

2-0 

Ka]e—Gdc,"—,, 

NE; 

75-0 

1-6 

75 

15 

58 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

Kalita—^Bhm.— 

NW; 

50 

0-9 

741 

156 

423 

Nanhori; 

2-0 

Kalle4 Masahat—Sm.— 

NE; 

25-0 

0-1 

49 

10 

35 

Aheri; 

48-0 





































CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


857 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

1 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

61-0 

Pendhari; 10-0; Thu; 

* , 

. . 1 

W. 

, , 



. . > • • • 

, « 


W;n. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Aheri; 31-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

31-0 

W;rv;n 

tl; ch. 

Tadali; 

3-0 

Tadali; 3-0; Thu. 

Ghodpeth; 

4-0 

W;n;t. 

SI (m); Cs; 2tl. 

Talodhi; 

15-0 

Navargaon; 5-0; Thu. 

. . 

7-0 

W;n;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Alevahi; 

5-0 

Sindevahi; 7-0; JVlon. 

Sindevahi; 

7-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Gadhchiroli; 37-0 Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

37-0 

rv;n. 


Mul; 

27-0 

Vyahad Kh.;l 3-0; Mon. 

Mokhala; 

12-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

32-0 

Ashti; 2-0; Fri. 

Ashti; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashivra- 
tri; Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 

Wadsa; 

14-0 

Local; .. Mon. 1 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W;rv.t.' 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Majari; 

3-0 

Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. 1 

Kiloni; 

1-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Rajura; 9-0; Sat. j 

Rajura; 

9-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; 

dg; dp. 

Chandrapur; 

20-0 

Vansadi; 5-0; Wed. | 

Vadgaon; 

5-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

36-0 

Chimur; 3-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3tl; gym; 
lib. 

Desaiganj; 

• • 

Maseli; .. Fri. 

Kurkheda; 

. . 

W;n;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Sindevahi; 

11-0 

Motegaon; 2-0; Sun. 

Neri; 

6-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl;lib. 

Manikgad; 

24-0 

Chandur; 9-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

9-0 

n. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

17-0 

Bhedoda; 3-0; Fri. 

Sondo; 

4-0 

w. 

. a 

Mul; 

41-0 

Dhanora; 5 0; Thu. 

Stage; 

. . 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Balapur; 

8-0 

Gangalvadi; 6-0; Sat. 

Mendki; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Sindevahi; 

, , 

Sindevahi; .. Mon. 

. . 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

15-0 

Bhendala; 4-0; Mon. 

Mul; 

15-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Kanpa; 

19-0 

Bhisi; .. Sat. 

Chimur; 

6-6 

W. 

tl. 

Warora; 

36-0 

Neri; 2-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

2-0 

W;rv;n 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Sindevahi; 

•• 

Sindevahi, .. Mon. 

•• 

7-0 

W;rv;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

2-0 

Warora; 2-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

2-0 

W. 

Isi(pr);tl, 

Ballarpur; 

6-0 

Kothari; 5-0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vibhuti; Fr. 
Mrg; 2 tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 

10-0 

Rajura; 8-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

8-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

43-0 

Gilgaon; 4-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

Il-O 

W. 

il. 

Desaiganj; 

42-0 

Korchi; 2-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

W;n. 

, . 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 

Aheri; 48-0; Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

23-0 

W. 

* * 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Katnake Urf GhotasQr—Srn.—> .. 

N; 

.. 

9-4 

219; 35; 95 










Kamalapur—Sm— 

NE; 

38-0 

2-6 

460 

89: 

239 

Local; 

Kambalapeta Raiyyatavari—Sm.— 

N; 

170 

0-2 

30; 6 

20 

Tekda (Talla); 2-0 









Kameh—Udc.— 

SE; 

640 

1-8 

68 

13 

41 

Kurkheda; 

Kammasur—Srn.— 

NE; 

300 

2-4 

124 

28 

77 

Aheri; 34-0 

Kanagadl—Gdc.— 

E; 

46-0 

2-4 

119 

22 

82 

Yerkadmohad; 17'0 

Kanapa—Bhm.— 

NW; 

21-0 

4-3 

822 

171 

483 

Local; 

K,andali—‘Gdc.— 

E; 

25-0 

1-4 

76 

16 

48 

Dhanora; 4-0 

K.a9 dali—bm.—* * 

NE; 

1050 

1-7 

121 

26 

70 

Jaravandi; 1-0 

Kap^oli Masahat—Srn.— 

N; 

• • 

0-1 

28 

6 

19 

Kandoli 4‘0 








(Surveyed); 

Kan^o'i (Surveyed)—Srn.— 

N; 

32-0 

9-7 

526; 90; 250 

Local; 









Kaneraganv—Raj.— 

W; 

360 

1-7 

756 

196 

452 

Local; 

Kaneri—Gdc.-^^ft 

N; 

31-0 

0-2 

45 

7 

28 

Armori; 5-0 

Kaneri—Gdc.— 

W; 

70 

2-5 

984 

176 

611 

Local; ., 

Kanhalaganv—Bhm.—«t>'-^lo5<lis • • 

S; 

25-0 

1-3 

267 

53 

166 

Palebarsa; 2'0 

Kanhalagahv—Bhm.—.. 

N; 

8-0 

0-9 

365 

72 

217 

Nanhori; 2'0 

KanhaJaganv-^-Ehm.—.. 

SW; 

28-0 

M 

794 

156 

462 

Local; 

Kanhalagahv—Gdc.—^<-^1 oS'ij'H .. 

SE; 

26-0 

3-6 

53 

7 

24 

Karwafa; 9-0 

Kanhalagahv—Gdc.—'tir^loOhl’H ■ • 

S; 


3-5 

76 

17 

46 

.. 

Kanhalagahv—Gdc.—^ir^ToCTT^ 

S; 

330 

0-2 

101 

20 

60 

Konsari; 4'0 

Kanhalagahv—^War.—• ■ 

NE; 

39-0 

M 

492 

98 

273 

Jamgaon 








Komti; 

Kanhala^ola—Gdc.—'^)'-^109dlvfi 

E; 

200 

0-6 

58 

8 

33 

Dhanora; I-O 

Kanharagahv—Gdc.—^Tf^PTTN . • 

NE; 

22-0 

1-9 

302 

60 

180 

Mohali; 2-0 

Kanharagahv—Srn.— 

N; 

1100 

0-1 

30 

6 

22 

Ghotsur; 

Kanheli—Udc.— 

E; 

50-0 

6-7 

100 

21 

53 

Pendhari; 10-0 

Kanholi—-Gdc.— 

SW; 

300 

1-7 

620 

114 

358 

Bhendala; 3‘0 

Kannepalli—-Sm.— 

N; 

62-0 

0-9 

184 

38 

89 

Aheri; 4‘0 

Kansa Sirapur—War.—'PlHlI 

E; 

100 

2-4 

426 

94 

263 

Mangli; 2'0 









Kapanagahv—Kaj.— 

S; 

•• 

0-9 

94 

15 

42 


KaparlaBk.—War.—"MMvrf 

NE; 

460 

0-9 

19 

3 

14 

Bhisi; 30 

Kaparla Kh.—War.—'MM'vt'f ’f- • • 

NE; 

46*0 

0’4 

607 

124 

354 

Bhisi; 3’0 

























CHANDRAPlJR DISTRICT 


859 


j 

Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

•• 

1 

•- 

.. 


W. 

•• 

Balharshah; 

89-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Repanpalli; 2-0 

W;w;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2Cs; tl; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Balhai'shah 

113-0 

Vyankata- 

pur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Stage; 1-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Dcsa.'ganj; 

. . 

Kotgul; 

.. Fri. 

Kurkheda; 

rv;n. 


Balharshali; 

120-0 

Aheri; 

34-0; Sat. 

.Jimaigatta; 12-0 

W;n. 


Mul; 

72-0 

Murum. 

gaon; 

10-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 7-0 

W;n. 

•• 

Local; 

.. 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); ch. 

Mul; 

50-0 

Dhanora; 

4-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 4-0 

W. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

167-0 

Aheri; 

57-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 53-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

88-0 

Allapalli; 

24 0; Sun. 

Kandoli 4-0 

(Surveyed); 

W. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

92-0 

Allapalli; 

28 0; Sun. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr,m); ch. 

Manikgad; 

36-0 

Korpana; 

4-0; Fri. 

I.ocal; 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Desaiganj; 

14-0 

Armori; 

5 0; Fri. 

Armori; 5-0 

W 

rv; str. tl. 

Mul; 

18-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 

Stage; 0-4 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. ■ 

Alewahi; 

10-0 

Pathari; 

8-0; Fri. 

Sindevahi; 16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

Dighori; 

2-6; Wed. j 

Brahmapuri; 4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Talodhi; 

9-0 

Navargaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Savargaon; 3-0 

W;n;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; gym; 
lib. 

Mul; 

53-0 

Karwafa; 

9-0; Thu. 

Karwafa; 9-0 

W;t;n 

ch. 





• . • > 

w. 

.. 

Mul; 

30-0 

Adyal; 

.. Sat. 


W;t. 

SI (pr). 


19-0 

Chimur; 

6-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

45-0 

Dhanora; 

1-0; Thu. 


W;rv. 


Wadsa; 

30-0 

Rangi; 

3-0; Wed. 

j 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs;. 

Chandrapur; 

125-0 

Gadhchiroli 

; .. Sun. 

1 

W;n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

69-0 

Pendhari; 

10-0; Thu. 

j Pendhari; 10-0 

W:n. 

Cs. 

Mul; 

14-0 

Bhendala; 

3-0; Mon. 

Mul; 14-0 

W; 

Sl(pr);p>t; Cs;tl. 

Balharshah; 

62-0 

Aheri; 


Aheri; 2-0 

W. 


Warora; 

9-0 

Bhadravati; 

8-0; Wed. 

Takli; 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

. . 



.. .. 


W. 



16-0 

Bhisi; 


Bhisi; 3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kampa; 

16-0 

Bhisi; 

3-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 3-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr,m); 2C8: tl; gym. 
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MAHARASHTIIA STAl'fi Cazetteer 


Village Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

. 

Kapasi—Chd.—cpiH+Tl 

E; 

500 

1-8 

994 

230 

500 

Petgaon; 

1-0 

Karabada—^War.— 

NE; 

41-0 

1-4 

179 

32 

101 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

Karadi—Gdc.— 

N; 

230 

1-8 

403 

91 

202 

Wairagad; 

« * 

Karagahv Bk.—Raj.—'MVli't' .. 

W; 

. . 

1-0 

121 

30 

83 



Karaganv Kh.—Raj.—.. 

W; 

. . 

1-5 

92 

19 

59 

Korpana; 

. . 

Karagata—Bhm,— 

SW; 

350 

0-6 

58 

It 

35 

Chak 

1-6 








Gadmausi; 


Karagata—War.—^fTHTITHT 

NE; 

36-0 

0-9 

130 

25 

28 

Neri; 

2-0 

Karajelli—Srn.— 

E; 

29-0 

0-9 

206 

41 

109 

Sironcha; 

29-0 

Karaka Bk.—Srn.—<TiK'ri| 

NE; 

1060 

5-0 

198 

38 

93 

Ghotsur; 

2-0 

Karakajhora—Gdc.—1) A1 

SE; 

23-0 

0-4 

8 

1 

3 

Gurwala; 

16-0 

Karaka Kh.—Srn.—^rn^PT ^ 5 . 

N; 

100-0 

0-1 

45 

8 

19 

Ghotsur; 

10-0 

Karakapalli—Gdc.—.. 

S; 

14-0 

0-5 

129 

26 

77 

Gurwala; 

7-0 

Karamapalll—Sm.— 

N: 

950 

1-8 

29-0 6 

21 

Allapalli; 

49-0 

KSratnapalli—'Srn.— 

NE; 

125-0 

2-9 

162 

22 

59 

Bhamaragad; 

12-0 

Karanaca—Sm.—«f)' | 

N; 

40-0 

0-3 

91 

19 

57 

Kamalapur; 

12-0 

Karanel! (Serveyed)—Srn.— 

N; 

37-0 

0-2 

52 

12 

42 

, , 

13-0 

{^). 









Karanji—Chd.— 

SE; 

. . 

4-4 

1606; 328; 878 

. . 

* . 

Karanji—War.—^”<41 • • 

SW; 

4-0 

1-5 

712; 176; 380 

Warora; 

4-0 

Karasapalli Clearance—Sm.— 

E; 

2-6 

0-4 

42 

9 

12 

Sironcha; 

2-6 










Karasapalli Malagujari—Sm,— 

N; 

2-6 

I-O 

645 

150; 297 

Sironcha; 

2-6 










Karava—^Raj.— 

W; 

12-0 

2-6 

95 

24 

51 

Chandur; 

3-0 

Karavai—Raj.— 

W; 

23-0 

0-7 

42 

7 

27 

Antargaon Bk. 

; 5-0 

Karavapha—Gdc.— 

E; 

14-0 

3-5 

593 

119 

257 

Local; 

. * 

Karavha—Bhm.—ofiKo^f 

SW; 

47-0 

I-l 

149 

38 

98 

Shioni; 

12-0 

Kareganv—War.— 

NE; 

16-0 

1-4 

334 

71 

174 

Shegaon Bk.; 

4-0 

Karemavhan—Gdc.— 

SE; 

•• 

1-7; 

66; 

11 

43 


23-0 

Karemataka—Gdc.— 

NE; 

27-0 

1-1 

22 

5 

16 

Dhanora; 

6-0 

Karem Masahat—Srn.— 

N; 

68-0 

0-3 

115; 19; 69 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 










KaroU—Bhm .—4 <1^0 

S; 

35-0 

1-6 

336 

67 

212 

Mudza; 

2-0 

Karrem—Sm,— 

N; 

103-0 

0-2 

70 

13 

27 

Ghotsur; 

3-0 

Kasamapalli—Srn.—RvRTRReefy .. 

N; 

70-0 

0-2 

101 

16 

71 

Aheri; 

16-0 

KasanasUr—Sur.— 

NE; 

19-0 

2-6 

121 

23 

76 

Bhamaragad; 

19-0 

Kasanasur (Surveyed)—Sm.- 

N; 

108-0 

4-6 

381 

64 

167 

Ghotsur; 

6-0 

(R^). 




























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

22-0 

Vyahad Kh 

; 7-0; Mon. 

Mokhala; 5-0 

W. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; tl; gym. 

Tempa; 

29-0 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Chim^r; 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Desaiganj; 

15-0 

Wairagad; 

.. Thu. 

9-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 



Vansadi; 

4-0; Wed. 

4-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Manikgad; 

27-0 

Vansadi; 

4-0; Wed. 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

2-0 

Sindevahi; 

2-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 2-0 

W. 


Warora; 

360 

Neri; 

2-0; Wed. 

.. 

w. 

t). 

Balharshah; 

1580 

Sironcha; 

29-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 29-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl 

Chandrapur; 

1260 

Gadhchiroli 

; 52-0;Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 52-0 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Mul; 

420 

Gadhchirol 

; 23-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 23-0 

w. 

, , 

Chandrapur; 

1160 

Gadhchirol 

; 40-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 40-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

380 

Gurwala; 

7-0; Mon. 

Gadhchircli; 14-0 

W;t. 


Balharshah; 

121-0 

Allapalli; 

49 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 53-0 

n. 

,, 

Balharshah; 

1200 

AUapalli; 

35-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 35-0 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 

120-0 

Batnani; 

13-0; Sun. 

Umanur; 3-0 

W. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

17-0 

rv. 

tl. 

.. 



• • ♦ » 


w. 


Warora: 

4-0 

Warora; 

4-0; Sun. 

Warora; 4-0 

W;rv; 

n. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl; gy^n. 

Manchariyal; 

40-0 

Sironcha; 

2-6; Mon. 

Local; 

W;n. 

•• 

Manchariyal; 

400 

Sironcha; 

2-6; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

2S1 (pr). 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Chandur; 

3-0; Tue. 

Hardona Bk.; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

12-0 

Chandur; 

11-0; Wed. 

Antargaon Bk.; 4-0 

n. 


Mul; 

41-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

24-0 

Shioni; 

12-0; Tue. 

Sindevahi; 24-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr): 2tl. 

Warora; 

16-0 

Shegaon Bk.; 4*0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Murum- 

8-0; Tue. 

Murunigaon; 8-0 

rv;n. 




gaon; 





Mul; 

52-0 

Dhanora; 

6-0; Thu. 

. . 


tl. 

Balharshah; 

77-0 

Allapalli; 

12-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 20-0. 

W. 

tl; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

30-0 

Mudza; 

2-0; Mon. 

Vynahad; 10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Chandrapur; 

1100 

Gadhchirol 

; 50-0;Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 50-0 

w. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

78-0 

Allapalli; 

12-0; Sun. 

Alli^>alli; 10-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Balhanhah; 

110-0 

Allapalli; 

36-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 40-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

75-0 

Gadhchi* 

40-0; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

2S1 (pr,m); Ct; 2tl: ch; 



roll; 




lib. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travellin g 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OiRce 

Distance 

(4) 

> 

Kasaraboijli—Gdc.— 

NE; 

710 

1-6; 117 

29 

58 

Malevada; 

2-0 

Kasaraganv—Bhm,— 

SE; 

24-0 

0-9; 439 

92 

261 

Vihirgaon; 

0-3 

Kasaragata—Ghd.—tfi! 1:1 11 d 1 

E; 


0-7; 496 

95 

295 

* , 

. . 

Kasarl“-tjdc.—^^ I *0 

NE; 

700 

1-7; 130 

24 

84 

Malevada; 

1 0 

Kasarl Tukum—Gdc.—l O’ 

N; 

42-0 

1-0; 408 

88 

241 

Desaiganj; 

10 0 

Kasarla—Bhm.— 

W; 

17-0 

3-0; 207 

47 

129 

Mohali 

3-0 







Mokasa; 


Kasavi—Aide.— 

N; 

250 

1-1; 419 

77 

222 

Armori; 

4-0 

Kasuravahi—brn.— 

N; 

118-0 

0-4; 188 

33 

64 

Jaravandi; 

6-0 

Katalabodi—Raj.—'M<1<dj«ri'^' 

W; 

280 

0-9; 377 

83 

231 

Korpana; 

1-0 

Katali—Gdc.— +ld^'l' 

N; 

7-0 

2-1; 641 

115 

356 

Sakhara; 

1-6 

Katangafola—djdc.^—'+dir7t^r 

NE; 

113-0 

0-5; 33 

3 

20 

Kurkheda; 

9-0 

Kataval—^War.— 

E; 

21-0 

0-3; 208 

43 

106 

Viloda; 

• 9 

Kataval Bhagat—^War.—«til<:<<?( ‘+l<rd 

NE; 

180 

1-1; 280 

53 

164 

Viloda; 

2-0 

Katavali—Chd.— 

SE; 

230 

2-3; 185 

49; 117 

Kothari; 

1-0 

Kataval TukQm—War.— 

E; 

21-0 

1-2; 688 

136 

375 

Viloda; 

1-0 









Katejharl—Aide.— ^fdSl <) 

NE; 

43-0 

6-9; 126; 23; 67 

Yerkad; 

15-4 

Katejhari—Gdc.—“tilASI 0 

E; 

11-0 

0-9; 179; 31; 94 

Chatgaon; 

1-0 

KateDdUi (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

N; 

55-0 

2-9; 94; 16 

67 

Devalmarri; 

1-0 









Kathalasur—Sm.— 

NE; 

110-0 

0-01; 20 

6 

14 

Bhamaragad; 

10-0 

Kavadagondi—Raj,— 

S; 

21-0 

0-8; 137 

32 

66 

Devada; 

7-0 

Kavadajal—Chd.— 

SE; 

22-0 

6-0; 917 

174 

513 

Manora; 

1-0 

Kavadapeth—AJhd.— 

W; 

28-0 

0-3; 137 

29 

96 

Chichala; 

2-0 

Kavadapeth Raiyyatavari—Chd.— 

W; 

27-0 

2-0; 21 

4 

• • 

Chichala; 

2-0 









K-avadasi—^War.— 

NE; 

44-0 

0-7; 332 

74 

183 

Dotna; 

1-6 

Kavaijasi Naik—War.—^q'StTl 

NE; 

54-0 

2-4; 1005; 182 

535 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

KavadasI Ro<Ji—War.— 

NE; 

1-0 

0-4; 117 

26 

55 

Chimur; 

1-0 

ICavadi—'War.^—1 

S; 

11-0 

2-3; 716 

158 

314 


2-0 

ICavadikasa—Gdc.—1 • • 

NE; 

320 

0-2; 63 

9 

42 

Murumgaon; 

7-0 
















CHANDHAPUR DlSl'RICX 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

37-0 

Malevada; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

Kurkheda; 21 -0 

W;rv; 

•• 

Sindevahi; 

26'0 

Gadhehiroli; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 6-0 

U| 1 1 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. • 

, , 



• • 

, • . « 

W;nt. 


Wadsa; 

36-0 

Malevada; 

1-0; 

Sun. 1 

Kurkheda; 21-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

10-0 

Desaiganj; 

100; 

Sun. 

Stage; 0-6 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

Nagbhid; 

6-0; 

Thu. 1 

1 

Nagbhid; 5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

lO'O 

Armori; 

5-0; 

Fri. 

Artnori; 5‘0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; lib. 

Mul; 

69-0 

Gadhehiroli; 44-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 8-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

30-0 

I Korpana; 

1-0; 

Fri. 

1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

29-0 

Porla; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

Stage; 0-3 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; lib 

Desaiganj; 

250 

Kurkheda; 

9-0; 

Sat, 

Kurkheda; 9-0 

W;t. 

, . 

Warora; 


Chandan- 

kheda; 


Thu. 

Chandan- 3-0 

kheda; 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

18-0 

Chandan- 

kheda; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

11-0 

Kothari; 

1-0; 

Mon. 

1 

Kothari; 1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); -Ram. Fr.Ct.; 
tl; 2 ch. 

Warora; 

21-0 

Chandan- 

kheda; 

3-0; 

Thu. ! 

1 

Chandan- 3-0 

kheda; 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

70-0 

Murum- 

gaon; 

8-0; 

Tue. 

Murumgaon; 8-0 

W;n, 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Mul; 

35-0 

Gilgaon; 

8-0; 

Fri. 

Chatgaon; 1 -0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

700 

Aheri; 

8-0; 

Sat, ! 

1 

Mosam; 5-0 

n. 

Cs (gr). 

Balharshah; 

116-0 

Allapalli; 

54-0; 

Sun. 

Ahefi; 58-0 

n. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

21-0 

Bhedoda; 

8-0; 

Fri. 

Devada; 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

11-0 

Kothari; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Kothari; 4-0 

W;t. i 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Mul; 

4-0 

Mul; 

40; 

Wed. 

Mul; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Mul; 

3-0 

Mul; 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Mul; 30 

W. 


Kanpa; 

10-0 

Jatnbhul- 

ghat; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

Local; 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cb; tl. 

Kanpa; 

4-0 

Shankar- 

pur; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

Khairi; 1-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Warora; 

33-0 

Chimur; 

1-0; 

Fri. 

Chimur; 1 -0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Majaii; 

3-0 

Bhadravati; 

6-0; 

Wed. 

Patala; 3-0 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

35-0 

Murum- 

gaon; 

9-0; 

Tue. 

Murumgaon, 5-0 

n. 
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Village Name 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

. 

Area (Sq. rns.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OflRce 

Distance 

(4) 

* 

Kavaijde—Srn.— 

NE; 

1180 


76 

18 

49 

Bhamaiagad; 

18-0 

Kavathaja—Raj.—+qii|oOI 

NW; 

15-0 


572 

127 

347 

Nandgaon; 

1-0 

Kavathala—War.—ttislilall 

NE; 

360 

l-l- 

431 

83 

254 

Chimur; 

3-0 

Kavatharam—Srn.—'nqoTTR' 

N; 

26-0 

0-1 

24 

6 

18 

Perimili; 

18-0 

Kavathi—Chd.— 

E; 

360 

2-4 

1112 

225 

715 

Rajgadh; 

4-6 

Kavit Bo4i—Chd.—.. 

E; 


0-5 

1 

1 

1 


. . 

Kavlthapeth—Raj.—4416^11 

SE; 

160 

4-5 

410 

96 

258 

Chincholi; 

2-0 

Kedamarra—Srn.—.. 

E; 

1100 

6-3 

122 

23 

79 

Bhatnaragad; 

100 

Kehakapari—Srn.— {1 

NE; 

83-0 

1-7 

50 

8 

30 

Bhamaragad; 

15-0 

Kehakavahl—Gdc.— 

E; 

45-0 

3-5 

50 

8 

28 

Yerkadmohad; 16’0 

Kejajhar—Ghd.- %35n! 

E; 

19-0 

1-8 

1871 

410 

1008 

Local; 

•• 

Kejajharl—Raj.—%2!5rd' 

SE; 

14'0 

1-9 

145 

33 

87 

Virur; 

2-0 

Kell—War.— 

NW; 

. . 

2-2 

212 

43 

126 


. , 

Kejigatta—' Gdc.—%55t^ET .. 

SE; 

300 

O-I 

70 

13 

51 

Potegaon; 

6-0 

Kern—War.—%TfT 

N; 

.. 

1-4 

303 

59 

167 


.. 

Kern Tukum—Chd.—HEpiT ,. 

S; 

14-0 

0-5 

183 

44 

94 

Bahamani; 

2-0 

Keroda—Chd.—4<,1^| 

NE; 

44-0 

2-3 

1048 

188 

626 

Mokhala; 

3-0 

Kesalabodi—War.— 

NE; 

, , 

1-0 

245 

45 

133 

. 

, , 

Ketenir—Gdc.—4> 5(141 

SE; 

420 

0) 

32 

6 

17 

Pendhari; 

12-0 

Kesurll—War.— 

S; 

100 

1-4 

49 

13 

17 

Kondha; 

2-0 

Kevada—^War.—4>4isi 

E; 

440 

2-2 

1067 

227 

657 

Local; 


Khadagi—Gdc.— 

E; 

48-0 

0-4 

180 

24 

103 

Pendhari; 

3-0 

Khadaki—Bhm.— 

W; 

190 

0-7 

153 

37 

93 

Govindpur; 

4-0 

Khadaki—Bhm.—«g^4| 

W; 

7-0 

1-4 

370 

74 

176 

Kirmit 

1-0 








Mendha; 


Khadaki—^Gdc.— 

NE; 

320 

1-4 

285 

43 

180 

Bhakrandi; 

2-0 

Khadaki—Gdc.— 

NE; 

43-0 

1-5 

327 

59 

196 

Angara; 

1-0 

Khadaki—^Raj.—(d-Slil 

E; 

. , 

2-3 

100 

22 

66 

Chandur; 

12-0 

Khadaki—Raj.— 

W; 

. . 

1-7 

236 

51 

167 

Chandur; 

17-0 

Khadaki Rayapur—Raj.—<a'S'lQ' 

S; 

400 

2-6 

62 

14 

33 

Chandur; 











Khadasahgi—War.— 

NE; 

26-0 

1-4; 779; 164; 346 

Local; 

•• 

Khairaganv—Raj.— 

NW; 

15-0 

1-6 

154; 37; 86 

Wirur 

20 








(Gadegaon); 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand • 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

I24'0 

Allapalli; 

60 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

62-0 

! 

n. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

170 

Chandur; 

10-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Warora; 

36-0 

Chimur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

86-0 

Allapalli; 

22-0; Sun. 

Golakarji 

Masahat; 

14-0 

W:n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

9-0 

Saoli; 

4-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Vinir; 

3-0 

Virur; 

3-0; Wed. 


10-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

112-0 

Allapalli; 

47-0; Sun. 



rv; n. 


Balharshah; 

153-0 

Allapalli; 

31-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

31-0 

W;n. 


Desai^anj; 

52-0 

Murum- 

gaon; 

9-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

9-0 

n. 

Cs; tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

. . Fri. 

Chak Janala; 

4-0 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr.rn); Cs; 2tl; dh; 
lib. 

Virur; 

2-0 

Virur; 

2-0; Wed. 

-• 

10-0 

n. 

n. 

• • 

Mul; 

52-0 

Talodhi . 
Mokasa; 

28-0; Wed. 

Gadhchircli; 

30-0 

w. 

w. 

SI (pr) 

Balharshah; 

4-0 

Ballarpur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Ballarpur; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2tl; cn 

Mul; 

17-0 

Vyahad Kh.*,3'0; Mon. 


• • 

W. 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

40-0 

Pendhari; 

12-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

12-0 

W;n. 

•• 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 

; 4-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Sindevahi; 

14-0 

Local; 

. . Mon. 

Neri; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

72-0 

Pendhari; 

3-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

3-0 

W;rv. 


Nagbhid; 

7-0 

Nagbhid; 

7-0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

Kirmit 

Mendha; 

1-0; Sun. 

Kirmit 

Mendha; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Bhakrandi; 

2-0; Tue. 


200 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Bhakrandi; 

4-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

15-0 

W. 

SI (pr): dg; ch. 

Manikgad; 

26-0 

Chandur; 

12-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

12-0 

W;n. 

• ■ 

Manikgad; 

27-0 

Chandur; 

17-0; Tue. 

-• 


W;n. 

2tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 


Chandur; 

.. Tue. 

Chandur; 


n. 

Warora; 

26-0 

Loeal; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

• » 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr, m) Ca; 2tl; lib; 

2 dp. 

Manikgad; 

17-0 

Chandur; 

8-0; Tue, 

Chandur; 

8^0 

W;n. 

tl; 


A-179—55-A. 
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Village Natne 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Khairagahv—Raj.— 

W; 

330 

I-O 

164 

39 

101 

Korpana; 

2-0 

Khairaganv—War.—-(aiiijq 

N; 

3-0 

0-7 

234 

54 

130 

Warora; 

2-0 

Khairi—Gdc.^f)' 

N; 

610 

3-7 

225 

50 

145 

Kurkheda; 

4-0 

Khairi—^War.— 

NE; 

510 

1-01 

532 

119 

281 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Khairicak Parakhl—Bhm,— 

W; 

80 

1-4 

44 

10 

20 

Mindala; 

1-6 

'TTT#. 









Khalavasapeth—Chd.—. . 

W; 

25-0 

0-3 

376 

76 

235 

Chiroli; 

1-0 

KharnanagacJ—Gdc.—(a iRdqs 

SE; 

450 

0-3 

121 

17 

56 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

Khatnan Ceru—Srn.—., 

N; 

610 

1-8 

435 

91 

234 

Allapalli; 

6'0 

Khamatala—Gdc.—^3'IBdl.oi'l 

NE; 

42-0 

2-6 

211 

39 

153 

jVIalevada; 

6-0 

Khamatola—Gdc.— 

E; 

450 

2-7 

133 

24 

88 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

Khambacja—Gdc.— 

NE; 

39'0 

1-3 

472 

87 

290 

Angara; 

40 

Khambada—Raj.— 

SE; 

110 

1-7 

107 

25 

35 

Virur; 

1-6 

Khamba<ila—^War.—*aiqi«| 

N; 

15-0 

2-7 

623 

141 

373 

Kosarsar; 

2-0 

Khamba^S—War,—iqiqisi 

NE; 

42-0 

3-7 

1287 

271 

737 

Kevada; 

30 

Khamona—Raj.'— 

W; 

6-2 

1-6 

310 

65 

192 

Rajura; 

6-2 

Khanaganv—War.—^Hqiq 

NE; 

, . 

2-8 

525 

117 

327 



Khaij4aia-^Bhm.~^^T 

SW; 

35-0 

0-6 

81 

16 

52 

Rgtnapur; 

5-0 

loflT ,. 

NW; 

bO 

0-5 

865 

165 

420 

Brahncapuri; 

1-0 

Khaij<il*li-“Sro‘“^ * 1 . • 

N; 

56-0 

1-7 

168 

38 

62 

R^aram; 

1-0 

Kha9(il8ia-War,-^nno5T 

NEi 


0-3 

191 

45 

72 



KhSfljl—War.-JJitan’ 

N; 

. 

2-6 

Included in Urban 

* » 






Areal 




Khapari—War.—"yhvt 

NE; 

380 

0-6 

35 0; 6. 

23 

Talodhi; 

bO 

Khapari—^War.—<aiM^ 

SE; 

140 

0-3 

169; 

39, 

97 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Khapari—^War.— 

NE; 

470 

M 

239; 

54; 

147 

Doma; 

bO 

Khapari—War.— ^|h 

N; 


M; 

247; 

47; 

117 



Khapari Dharma—War.— 

NE; 

370 

l-S; 

356; 

76; 

221 

Pimpalneri; 

20 










Khapari Jambhule—War.—.^TFT^ 

NE; 

240 

1-5; 

312; 

74; 

174 

Bothali; 

2-0 










Kharabi — Bhm.— isTf 

W; 

260 

1-8; 

86; 

24; 

55 

Govindapur; 

bO 

Kharabi.Makta—Bhm.—(fl■(.ql 

W; 

20 

3-6: 

34; 

9; 

16 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Kharadagu^a—Gdc.— 

SE; 

28-0 

1-2; 

19; 

3; 

12 

Potegaon; 

4-0 


A-179—55-B. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

35-0 

Korpana; 

2-0; Fri. 

Korpana; 

2-0 

W; 

tl. 

Watora; 

30 

Warora; 

3-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Wadsa; 

16-0 

Kurkheda; 

4-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Kanpa; 

2-0; Sun. 

Local; 

, . 

W,n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

1-0 

Mindala; 

1-6; Sun. 

Nagbhid; 

2-0 

W. 

tl; gym. 

Totewahi; 

3-0 

Chiroli; 

I'O; Sun. 

Chak Janala; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

67-0 

Pendhari; 

6-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Balharshah; 

63'0 

Allapalli; 

6 0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Wadsa; 

42-0 

Malevada; 

6*0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr);ch. 

Mul; 

61'0 

Pendhari; 

6 0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

W;n;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Malevada; 

6'0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 

18-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Virur; 

1-6 

Virur; 

1-6; Wed. 

. . 

6-0 

W;n. 


Nagri; 

60 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kanpa; 

25-0 

Neri; 

5-0; Wed. 1 

Neri; 

3'0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Manikgad; 

. , 1 

R^ura; 

6-2; Sat. 

Rajura; 

6-2 

n. 

SI (pr). 

• t 

• » 

• » 

. . 

. . 

. . 

w. 

» « 

Talodhi; 

16'0 

Nawargaoni 6'0| Thu, 

Nawargaon; 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Brfthmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahtnapuri; 1‘0; Fri. 

Brahtnapuri) 

1*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);pyt! C8;3tl. 

, , 

( t 

Katnalapur; 11 -0; Sun, 


4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

t i 

t 1 


♦ « * * 

, , 


W;t. 


Waro^ra; 

« t 

1 

38-0 

Chimur; 

* ( « • 

5'0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

.5-0 

W. 

• 1 

tl. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Bhadravati; 

2-0; Wed. 

, « 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kanpa; 


Jambhul- 

ghat; 

4-0; Tue 

Jambhul- 

ghat; 

2-0 

W;rv; 

n. 

tl. 



. . 


. . 

. , 

W;n. 


Tempa; 

18-0 

Jambhul- 

ghat; 

6 0; Tue, 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

24-0 

Atnadi; v 

2-0; Sat. 

Bothali; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl 

Balapur; 

13-0 

Govinda- 

pur; 

1-0; .. 

Talodhi; 

6''0 

W. 

tl. 

Brahtnapuri; 

2-6 

Brahma- 

puri; 

2-6; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mul; 

53-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

25-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

28-0 

rv* 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post,Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Khara(JI—Gdc.— 

NE; 

320 

0-7 

38 

7 

25 

Delanwadi; 

5-0 

Kharaka^a—Bhm.— 

SE; 

7-0 

2-5 

1229 

223 

742 

Kurud; 

3-0 

Kharakaija—Gdc.—^ < 1 ^ 1 1 s | 

N; 

65-0 

1-4 

285 

65 

185 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

Kharaka^a—^War.— 

NE; 

370 

1-2 

101 

21 

64 

Chimur; 

2-0 

Kharakadi—Gdc.— 

E; 

23t) 

0-4 

114 

19 

71 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Kharajapeth—Chd.— 

SE; 


2-2 

1072 

203 

604 



Kharavad—'War.— 

NW; 


4-1 

920 

169 

505 



Khasoda—Gdc.— 

NE; 

64-0 

1-1 

75 

14 

49 

Kurkheda; 

42-0 

Khataganv—^Bhm.— 

S; 

240 

0-3 

28 

8 

14 

Pathari; 

18-0 

Khataganv—Bhm.—IdIdRiW 

SW; 

36-0 

1-5 

661 

116 

369 

Palasgaon Jat; 

2-0 

Khatera—Bhm.—^T^TT 

SW; 

440 

0-5 

90 

25 

54 

Petgaon; 

2-0 

Khatoda—War.— 

E; 

43-0 

10 

226 

44 

145 

Kevada; 

2-0 

Khedegahv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

36-6 

0-3 

105 

18 

63 

Yerkad; 

7-0 

Khedegahv—Gdc.— 

N; 

58-0 

2-5 

278 

55 

184 

Gewardha; 

3-0 

KhedegShv—Gdc.—(aadis 

NE; 

560 

2-9 

494 

100 

319 

Kurkheda; 

8-0 

KhedI—Chd.-#^ 

NE; 

34-4 

1-9 

1124 

254 

542 

Saoli; 

1:6 

Khedi—Gdc.— 

N; 

22-0 

1-0 

128 

21 

68 

Rangi; 

1-0 

Khedimovad—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

30-0 

1-5 

99 

16 

59 

Yerkad; 

3-0 

Khed Makta—Bhtn.—.. 

NW; 

2-0 

3-6 

1653 

294 

834 

Brahmapuri; 

20 

Khemajal—War.—li’R'JiC 

NE; 

12-0 

5-2 

968 

207 

449 

Bhatala; 

1-0 

Khiradi—Raj.— 

S; 

160 

3-5 

69 

17 

43 

Devada; 

4-0 

Khirdi—Raj.—Rsisl 

W; 

180 

1-6 

337 

83 

169 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Khirutola—^Gdc.—I 

NE; 

86-0 

M 

79 

18 

60 

Kurkheda; 

35-0 

Khobrameijdha—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

740 

41 

295 

44 

175 

Malevada; 

7-0 

Khokari—War.—(sTlttiO 

E; 

15-0 

2-4 

370 

65 

143 

Sagara; 

3-0 

Khunara—Gdc.—^HTITT 

NE; 

610 

1-0 

68 

15 

47 

Kurkheda; 


Khurasapar—-War.— 

NE; 


0-1 

35 

7 

io 


Khursa—Gdc.— 

r <S 

E; 

110 

1-8 

680 

137 

411 

Gilgaon; 

1-0 

Khuraipar—Gdc.—^f^T'TTT 

NE; 

87-0 

0-8 

182 

33 

101 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

Khutaganv—Gdc.— 

E; 

130 

5-0 

174 

36 

94 

JVIendhatola; 

1-0 

Khutala—Chd.—l|2T55r 

N; 

30 

1-4 

56 

12 

34 

Chanda; 

3-0 

Khutaja—War.—ISdlolT 

E; 


1-6 

176 

30 

105 

Warora; 


Khutaja Mokasa—War.— 

NE; 

42-0 

3-0 

904 

186 

560 

Sirpur; 

20 








Khutavanda Diksit—War.— 

E; 

22-0 

0-8: 

115 

28 

72 

Viloda; 

3-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

( 9 ) 

Wadsa; 

35-0 

Delanwadi; 5'0; Sat. 



w;t. 

tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

7-0 

Brahmapuri; 7'0; Fri. 

Kinhi; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Wadsa; 

23-0 

Kurkheda; 7’0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);ch. 


I9-0 

Chimur; 2-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

47-0 

Dhanora; 2'0; Thu. 



W;n. 







W;t. 

* . 






W;t. 

- . 

Wadsa; 

61-0 

Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. 

Murum gaon; 

300 

W;n. 


Alevahi; 

10-0 

Mudza; 8-0; Mon. 

Mendki; 

10-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Sindevahi; 

5-0 

Sindevahi; 4 0; Mon. 

Palasgaon Jat; 

2'0 

W;rv; 

t. 

W;n . 

Sl(pr);tl:ch. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

tl; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

16-0 

Neri; 5'0; Wed. 

Neri; 

50 

W;n. 

Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

61-6 

Murum. 1 -0; Tue. 

gaon; 


» • 

W. 

• « 

Wadsa; 

12-0 

Kurkheda; 5'0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7'0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

24'0 

Kurkheda; 8-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

8'0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Mul; 

6-4 

Saoli; 1*6; Thu. 

Saoli; 

0-4 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Rangi; I'O; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

n-o 

W. 

• • 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Dhanora; 9’0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

9-0 

t;n. 

. . 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Brahmapuri; 2-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Warora; 

120 

Shegaon Bk.; 3'0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk. 

3-0 

W. 

SI (m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Manikgad; 

19-0 

Bhedoda; 6-0; Fri. 

Lakkadkot; 

3-0 

W, 


Manikgad; 

20-0 

Chandur; 4‘0; Tue. 

Chandur: 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

50-0 

Markekasa; I'O; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

n. 

. . 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Malevada; 7’0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

28-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Ram Navmi & 
Hanuman Jayanti 

Fr. Ct; Sud. 15; tl; m. 

Warora; 

]5'0 

Sagara; 3-0; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

w;t. 

SI (pr);C8; tl. 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Belgaon; 2'0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

22-0 

w. 

ch. 



. . . . . . 



w. 


Wadsa; 

450 

Gilgaon; 1-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

11-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

51-0 

Markekasa; 3‘0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

35-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

37-0 

Mendhatola; I'O; Wed. 

Chatgaon; 

3-0 

W;t. 

pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Padoli; 

2-0 

Chanda; 3'0; Wed. 

Morwa; 

1'4 

W;h. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Warora; 


Warora; .. Sun. 

Warora; 


W;n. 


Kanpa; 

240 

Neri; 4'0; Wed, 

Neri; 

4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Warora; 

22’0 

Mudholi; 2'0; Wed. 



W;t. 

Sl(pr;;2tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Officf 

Distance 

(4) 


Khutava^Kjla Tukum—War.— 

E; 


0-7; 

79 

24; 36 












Kiloni—War.— 

S; 

80 

0-8; 

106 

24 

60 

Kondha; 

2-0 

Kinhaja—Gdc.—'f^^^ToST 

N; 

340 

11; 

918 

175 

537 

Kokadi; 

40 

KinhSja—^War.—f^.'^loiT 

E; 

170 

0-8; 

173 

34 

94 

Ashta; 

2-0 

Kmhi—Bhm.— 

SW; 

210 

1-6; 

602 

134 

203 

Rajoli; 

50 

Kinhi—Bhm.— 

S; 

50 

11; 

799 

159 

480 

Chougan; 

10 

Kinhi—Chd.—f5F;|V 

SE; 

200 

40; 

546 

108 

278 

Manors; 

2-0 

Kiramiri—Chd-*—0^ 

SE; 


0-9; 

319 

64 

183 


. , 

Kiramitl—Bhm.— 

W; 

80 

10; 

775 

142 

447 

Kirmiti 

1-0 








Mendha; 


KiramitI Mendha—Bhm.— 

W; 

6-0 

0.6; 

675; 148; 339 

Local; 

, , 

P^Pk^ %T 









Kisanoli—Gdc.— 

SE; 

45-0 

05; 

122; 25; 78 

Yerkad; 

200 

Ki?tapilr MasShat—Srn.— 

NE; 

36-0 

0-01; 

69; 13 

34 

Aheri; 

34-0 










Ki^tapQr (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

NE; 


10; 

166; 36; 61 

• . 

. . 










Kistayyapalll—Sm.— 

E; 

29 0 

0-8; 

117; 34 

61 

Asaralli; 

21-0 










Kita()i—Bhm.—PfxiisT 

SW; 

26-0 

1-3; 

294 

69 

192 

Pathari; 

140 

KitSc^I—War.—^P^fTSTS^ 

NE; 

380 

2-1; 

292; 

60; 

156 

Chimur; 

5-0 

Kita<}i —Bhm.— 

W; 

200 

1-4; 

501; 

106; 

289 

Govindapur; 

3-0 

P+ dliV 









Ki^8(JiMakta—War.—Phdl^ 

NE; 

460 

1-3; 

244; 45; 144 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

iRrTT 









Kita<Ji Meu<Jha—Bhm.—.. 

SW; 

130 

0-6; 

374; 82 

215 

Mindala; 

1-0 

HSl 









Kita<}lKith—Jlhm.—1^71^ 0d> .. 

SW; 

13-4 

1-5: 

1 

1 


Mindala; 

2-0 

Kitajl—Gde.—f^cicol 

N; 

220 

M; 

501 

80 

288 

Deulgaon; 

2-0 

Kiyar—Srn.— 

NE; 

960 

4-3; 

246 

46 

170 

Allapalli; 

50-0 

KocI—Raj.- -til 

SW; 

70 

1-3; 

98 

21 

60 

Warur; 

4'0 

Koci—War.—til 41 

S; 

170 

2 -2; 

372 

79 

222 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

Kocinara—Gdc.—tl'^l'll <.1 

NE; 


1-4; 

457 

101 

263 

Kurkheda; 


Kodasapalli M^sShat—Sm,—• 

N; 

440 

01; 

58 

10 

31 

Kamalapur; 

14-0 










Ko(Jasapalli (Surveyed)—Sm.— .. 

N; 

40-0 

5-5; 

170; 

31; 

120 

Perimili; 

12-0 










Ko()asi Bk.—Raj.— 

W; 

340 

3-7; 

1085; 253 

551 

Local; 

• • 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

1 

Motor St^nd ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

j 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 






tl. 

Dattatraya Fr, Ct. 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sud. 15; tl. 
tl. 

Desaiganj; 

9-0 

Desaiganj: 9-0; Sun. 

Visora; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Warora; 

17-0 

Ashta; 2-0; Sun, 

Shegaon Bk.; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

2-0 

Sindevahi; 2-0; Mon. 

Local; 

0 -) 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Chougan; I-O; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Balharshah; 

6-0 

Kothari; 3-0; Mon. 

Kothari; 

30 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; ch. 






W. 


Kirmiti 

1-0 

Nagbhid; 7-0; Thu. 

Kirmiti 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 3Cs;2tl:lib. 

Mendha; 

Local; 

• • 

Local; .. Sun. 

Mendha; 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m>; Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

830 

Murum. 15-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

17-0 

W. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

1100 

gaon; 

Sironcha; 29-0; Mon. 

1 

Sironcha; 

29-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah: 

158'0 

Aheri; .. Sat. 

‘ Jimalgatta; 

1 

6-0 

n. 

•• 

Alewahi; 

4-0 

Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon, 


6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Warora; 

380 

Chimur; 5-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

5-0 

t. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Nagbhid; 

9-0 

Talodhi; 4-0; Wed. 

-- 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

8-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 

Local; 

-• 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

Mindala; 1 -0; Sun. 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mindala; 

2-0 

Mindala; 2-0; Sun. 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

W. 

2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

190 

Deulgaon; 2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Balharshah; 

122-0 

Allapalli; 50-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

54-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad 

. , 

Bhedoda; 2-0; Fri. 



W;n. 

tl. 

Bhadravati; 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

W. 

S!(pr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 


Korchi; .. Thu. 



W;n, 

S! (pr). 

Balharshah; 

116-0 

Allapalli; 31-0; Sun. 

Repanpalli; 

16-0 

W;n. 


Ballarshah; 

108-0 

Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 


•• 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 

JVIanikgad; 

34-0 

Korpana; 7-0; Fri. 

Pipari; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
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Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 


Ko^asi Kh.—Raj.— 

Kodekasa- -Srn .— 

Kodepar—Bhm.—< 

Kodepur—Raj.- 

Kodigahv—Gdc.— 

Kohaka--Gdc.— 

KohakS—Gdc.— 

Kohaka—Gdc.— 

Kohaka—Sm .— 

Kohakabocji—Gdc.—N'tsi . 

KohaparS—Raj.-^t^TTT 
Kohapara—War.—<1 
Koinadule—Srn.— 

Kojabi Bhm.- 
Kojabi—Gdc.—^31^ 

ICakadakasa—Gdc. — 

Kokadi—Gdc.— 

Kokevada—War.-^^ft%gm 
KokcvadS—War.- 

Kokevfida- War.—^^idlST 
Kolagahv—Raj.— 

Kolapalll—Gdc.— 

Kolapalli MasShat—Srn.— 

Kolarabodi—Gdc.—<h'lvll <«n^ 
Kolari—Bhm.— 

Kolari—War.—spiv)! Ct 

Kolari—^War.--qirlv|T^ 

Kolar Tukurr—War.—^«bri 
Kolupadikasa—Gdc.— 

Kopdavahi—Gdc.—^Isiqi^ 
Kondavphi—Srn.—^pldlqi^ 

KondSvahi Masaliat—Sm.— 

Wr^cT. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 


SW; 12-0 1-7: 



li 

500 

148 

278 

1-7 

16 

3 

7 

1-7 

102 

23 

43 

2-6 

124 

28 

81 

001 

72 

14 

36 

N.A 

1 

1 

1 

0-8 

41 

8 

23 

0-8 

184 

42 

114 

1-5 

77 

II 

39 

0-3 

34 

6 

24 

2-2 

539 

98 

312 

i-3 

205 

43 

118; 

0-3 

158 

24 

85 

1-6 

530 

92 

313 

0-6 

417 

73 

254 

0-2 

44 

8 

32 

301 

1408 

271 

760 

1-5 

416 

91 

212 

l•2 

454 

81 

195 

2-1 

352 

129 

326 

2-7 

765 

131 

391 

0-4 

217 

46 

155 

0-3 

215 

49 

141 

0-3 

91 

19 

62 

1-8 

687 

140 

405 

0.4 

29 

6 

20 

3-8 

987 

249 

597 

0-5 

829 

157 

395 

1-5 

117 

27 

103 

0-3 

147 

28 

98 

0-3 

157 

23 

80 

0 -2. 

68 

12 

46 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


Perin'ili 


Korpana; 


Malevada; 


195 I Chandankheda; l-O 


Devalmarri: 


20 i Jamgaon 


Kurkheda 


Ghotsur; 


























CHANDkai'UH district 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

32'0 

Korpana; 7-0; 

Fri. 

Pipari; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Balharehah; 

1120 

Allapalli; 36-0; 

Sun. 


16-0 

W;n. 


Nagbhid; 

50 

Mindala; 

Sun. 

Nagbhid; 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Rajura; 

490 

Korpana 

Fri. 

Chandur; 

200 

w. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 160 

Sat. 

Bori; 

12-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Malcvada; 9 0; 

Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

n. 


Wadsa; 

60-0 

Kotgul; 2-0; 

Fri. 

Murun-gaon; 


rv;n. 

tl. 

Desaiganj; 

46-0 

Bori; 20; 

Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

340 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

65-0 

Gadhchiroli; 40-( 

; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

120 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Desaiganj; 

650 

Kotgul; 2-0; 

Fri. 

Kurkheda; 

430 

n. 


Vihirgaon; 

3-0 

Rajura; 10-0; 

Sat. 

Chunala; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); tl;Cch. 

Warora; 

13-0 

Madheli; 3-0; 

Mon. 

Warora; 

140 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Mul; 

680 

Gadhchi- 39-0; 
roli; 

Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

60 

W;n. 

SI (pr);tl;ch. 

Balapur; 

8-0 

Talodhi; 3-0; 

Wed. 

Talodhi; 

30 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Wairagad; 2-0; 

Thu. 

Deulgaon; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

630 

Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 


rv;n. 

Cs. 

Wadsa; 

4-0 

Desaiganj; 4-0; 

Sun. 

Visora; 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2tl. 

Sindevahi; 

11-0 

•Motegaon; 2-0; 

Sun. 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W;t. 

il. 

Warora; 

210 

Chandand- 1 -0; 
kheda; 

Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

7-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Warora; 

170 

Chargaon; 3-0; 

Tuc. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

50 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; gym. 







W;rv. 


Balharshah; 

60-0 

Lagam; 40; 

Thu. 

Lagam; 

6-0 

W;t;n. 

Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

72-0 

Aheri; 1 lO; 

Sat. 

Mosam; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Malcvada; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Dhanora; 

170 

n. 

Cs. 

Nagbhid; 

12-0 

Paharani; 6-0; 

Mon. 

Nagbhid; 

120 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); C8;tl;lib;dp. 

Kanpa; 

22-0 

Bhisi; 3-0; 

Sat. 

Chimur; 

7-0 

W,n;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kanpa; 

12-0 

Shankarpar; 6-0; 

Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Warora; 

40-0 

Masai Bk.; 1-0; 

Mon. 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

50-0 

Markekasa; 7-0; 

Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

37-0 

W;i;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

63-0 

Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 



rv;n. 


Mul; 

65-0 

Gadhchi- 34-0; 
roli; 

Sun. 

Halewara; 

7-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 


96-0 




28-0 

W. 

ch. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 

Travelling Households ; Post Office; 

distance Agriculturists Distance 


Koij^egahv—^War.— 

E; 

27-0 

1-4; 

412; 

88; 

201 

Mudholi; 

Kondegahv 'i'ukum—^War.— 

E; 

27-0 

0-6; 

146; 

35; 

86 

Mudholi; 









Kop^ekhal Raiyyatavari—Chd.— 

NE; 

470 

2-8; 

379; 

73; 

229 

Jibgaon; 

+'ls<ao4 








Koi3(Jha—^War.— 

S; 

9-0 

3-9; 

1316; 

279; 

586 

Local; 

Kop<JhSl5—Gdc.—4)|^Io5r 

N; 

270 

6-5; 

1741; 

349; 

989 

Kural; 


Kopdhaia—War. -^Isiai 

NE; 


2-I- 

315 

60 

172 


Kon(ihana—Chd._^ir5T<TrT 

NE; 


1 

1, 

58 

10 

40 


Kopdhekhal—Gdc.— 

SE; 

39 0 

0-05 

19 

2 

II 

Pendhari; 

Kondhi- -Chd.— 

N; 

4-0 

1 

1, 

302 

61 

173 

Durgapur; 

Kotjdhi Raiyyatavari—^hd.— 

N; 

4-0 

0-8 

68 

16 

40 

Durgapur; 

Kofljed—Srn.— 

NE; 

28-0 

3 

6 

93 

18 

57 

Aheri; 

Konsari—Gdc.— 

SW; 

37-0 

2 

4 

1236 

258 

665 

Local; 

Kopar Alii—Gdc.-JptTT 3T^ .. 

s; 

700 

10 

320 

71 

237 

Lagam; 

Koiaci—Gdc.— 

NE; 

70-0 

1 

•4 

714 

140 

413 

Kurkhcda 

Koradi—Raj.—<1^ 

NW; 

i4-0 

1-0 

142 

28 

87 

Nandgaon 

Korakuti—Gdc.—+'1 

SE; 

350 

0 

•I 

16 

4 

9 

Potegaon; 

Korambi—Bhm.— 

W; 

220 

1 

•1 

156 

27 

96 

Mohali 


Korambi—Chd.— 

KorambI—Chd.— 

Koranar—Srn.—+) <.«(| <. 

KorapanS—Raj.— 

Koregahv—Gdc.— 

Koregahv—Gdc.—. . N; 

Korelli Bk.—Srn.—. . N; 

Korellguda—Sm.— .. N; 

Korepalli—Sm.—. . N; 

Kordha—Bhm.—.. W; 

Korla Malagujari—Sm.—+)vl^ E; 

RTvnpTT^. 

Korti Makta—Chd.—.. SE; 
Korti Tukum—Chd.—. . SE; 


90 
192 
23 
338 

257 I Delanwadi; 
1320 
221 
59 

98 I Pcrimili; 


8-0 1-4; 1040; 204; 407 j Navegaon 

32 0 2-1; 516; 110; 309 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 


Distance 



infornnation 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Chandrapur; 

22-0 

Mudholi; 

20; 

Wed. 

Moharli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ratn-Navmi 









Fr; 3 tl. 

Chandrapur; 

21-0 

Mudholi; 

20; 

Wed. 

Moharli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr);3tl. 

Mul; 

18-0 

Vyahad Kh.; 4-0; 

Mon. 


20 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Majari; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 

50; 

Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

20 

W;n. 

2 si (pr.nn); 3 Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

50 

Desaiganj; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); p>t; Cs; Holi Fr. 









Phg. Vad, I; 2 tl; 
lib. 


•• 






w 

n. 


Mul; 

68-0 

Pendhari; 

60; 

Thu. 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

rv;n. 

,, 

Chanda; 

4-0 

Chanda; 

4-0; 

Wed. 

Chanda; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 

4-0 

Chanda; 

4-0; 

Wed. 

Chanda; 

40 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1260 

Aheri; 

44-0; 

Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

180 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 

400 

Aahti; 

6-0; 

Fri. 

Ashti; 

6-0 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); Cs; 2tl; dp. 

Balharshah; 

600 

Mulchara; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Ashti; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Desaiganj; 

40-0 

Local; 

. . 

Thu. 

Kurkhcda; 

24-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Chandur; 

90; 

Tue. 

Nandgaon; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl;ch. 

Mul; 

60-0 

Gadhchirol 

; 35-0 

Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

350 

rv. 


Nagbhid; 

11-0 

Nagbhid; 

100; 

Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 








w 







, 

. . 

W;rv. 









W;rv. 


Manikgad; 

300 

Local; 


Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Wadsa; 

200 

Dclanwadi; 

6-0; 

Sat. 


m 

W;t;n. 

Sl(pr);ch; Cch. 

Wadsa; 

80 

Desaiganj; 

8-0; 

Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

m 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr.m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Balharshah; 

88-0 

Allapalli; 

180; 

Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 

160; 

Sun. 



W. 


Balharshah; 

84-0 

Allapalli; 

20-0; 

Sun. 

Golakarji 


W. 

Ch. 






Masahat; 




Nagbhid; 

3-0 

Navegaon 

1-0; 

Tue. 

Mendha; 


W. 

Sl(pr); 3Cs;tl;ch. 



Pandav; 







Balharshah; 

161-0 

Asaralli; 

23-0; 

Fri. 

Asaralli; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

6-0 

Kothari; 

5-0; 

Mon. 

Kothari; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); 2tl;ch. 

Balharshah; 

8-0 

Kothari; 

5-0; 

Mon. 



W;t. 

Sl(pr); 2tl; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
'I’ra veiling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Husoeholds; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

Kcsamaghat—Gdc.— 

SE; 

220 

0-2 

72; 

13; 

44 

Gurwala; 

14-0 

KosambI—Chd.— 

NE; 

290 

1-9 

321; 

56; 

161 

Maroda; 

1-6 

Kosambi Gavall—Bhm.— 

W; 

120 

0-9 

465; 

87; 

251 

Pardi; 

2-0 

^(qo4l. 









Kosambi Kba<Jasamara—Bhm.— 

S; 

180 

3-0 

446; 

99; 

276 

Avalgaon; 

3-0 










Kosami—Gdc.— 

NE; 

600 

1-2 

64; 

11; 

39 

Kurkheda; 

22-0 

Kosami—Gdc.- 

NE; 

650 

1-6 

176; 

33; 

118 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

Kosar, i—Gdc 

NE; 

450 

2-6 

225; 

43; 

135 

Yerkadmohad; 

20-0 

Kosaphuudl—Srn.— 

NE; 

132-0 

0-2 

39; 

10; 

23 

Bhamaragad; 

20-0 

Ko.sai'a—Chd.—TT^TTTT 

N; 

3-0 

1-5 

261; 

57; 

116 

Chanda; 

3-0 

Kosarasar—War.— -tilt! <*11 <. 

N; 

170 

1-9 

841; 

153; 

412 

Local; 


Kosari—Gdc.— 

NE; 

280 

1-2 

173; 

36; 

108 

Delanwadi; 

3-0 

Koiii—Gdc.—^Wt 

N; 

30.0 

1-3 

114; 

19; 

73 

Sonsari; 

3-0 

Kostala—Raj.—+lt-4r^ii 

S; 

26-0 

4-1 

18; 

7; 

11 

Devada; 

9-0 

Ko(ah alS—War.— 

N; 


M 

319; 

70; 

184 



Kofagal—Gdc.— 

W; 

30 

3-5 

1257; 

230; 

718 

Kaneri; 

4-0 

Kotagahv—Bhm.— 

W; 

12-0 

2-4 

747; 

149; 

433 

Local; 


Ko^agahv—^War.— 

NE; 

420 

1-5 

408; 

85; 

280 

Jambhulghat; 

2-0 

Ko(agul—Gdc.— 

NK; 

61-0 

1-9 

253; 

50; 

135 

Kurkheda; 

450 

Kotala<Joh -Gdc. — 

NE; 

60-0 

2-0 

51; 

9; 

34 

Dasaiganj; 

28-0 

Kotalavada—Gdc.—Isi 

NE; 

58-0 

7-1 

347; 

76; 

133 

Malevada; 

4-0 

Kot5 Mrdagujari—Srn.—<Tilc,l 

N; 

160 

0-9 

448; 

100; 

142 

Sironcha; 

6-0 










Kotami—Srn.— 

N; 

128-0 

2-8 

155; 

31; 

86 

Ghotsur; 

16-0 

Kofapalli—Srn.—^'idlHceTi 

Nj 

23-0 

3-2 

598; 

146; 

293 


•• 

Ko^a Patch -Srn. 

N; 

6-0 

0-4 

26; 

5; 

16 

Sironcha; 

6-0 

Ko^ara—Gdc.—^d^l 

NE; 

90-0 

1-5 

349; 

61; 

203 

Kurkheda; 

• • 

Ko(harT—Chd.—<t 

SE; 

22-0 

4-8 

2844; 

627; 

1222 

Local; 

• • 

Kotharj—Gdc.—'T iIai 0 

S; 

34-0 

1-1 

85; 

H; 

55 

Ghot; 

10-0 

Kofhari—tjdc.—'blbrft 

S; 

85-0 

1-1 

: 254; 

47; 

160 

Lagam; 

8-0 











CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


877 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Mul; 

470 

Gadhthircli; 38-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

22-0 

W. 


Mul; 

20 

Mul; 2‘0; Wed. 

Mul; 

2-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Nagbhid; 

80 

Nagbhid; 8'0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; 

Brahmapuri; 

12-0 

Gangalvadi; 7-0; Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 

7-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Wadaa; 

380 

Belgaon ; 1 -0; Men . 

Kurkheda; 

22-0 

W. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

630 

Kotgul; 4-0; Frj. 

Muruirgaon; 

28-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Desaiganj; 

500 

Local; .. Wed. 

•• 

120 

W;n, 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Rang- 
panchmi pr. March; tl. 

Balharsiiah; 

1280 

Allapalli; 28 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

380 

n. 


Chanda; 

30 

Chanda; 3 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 dg. 

Warora; 

170 

Local; .. Sat. 

Kha’nbada; 

20 

w. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; Guroba 
Fr; tl; m; ch; lib; dp. 

Wadsa; 

25'0 

Delanwadi; 3-0; Sat. 

Armori; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cch. 

Wadsa; 

240 

Sonsari; 3 0; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

100 

W;t. 


Manikfiad; 

26-0 

Bhedoda; 9-0; Wed. 

Lakkadkot; 

6-0 

W;n. 




. . 



W. 


Mul; 

250 

Ga'ihchiroli; 3-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

30 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs; 2tl; Ch. 

Nagbhid; 

40 

Nagbhid; 4 0; Thu. 

•• 


w. 

2SI(pr,m);Cs;tl;lib;dp. 

Kanpa; 

170 

Jambhul- 2'0; Tue. 
ghat; 

Jambhulghat; 

20 

W; . 

Sl(pr);C.s;tl. 

■'Wadsa; 

60’0 

Local; Fri. 

Murun-gaon; 

250 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Mandai 
Fr. Ct; 3 tl; 5 in. 

Wadsa; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; I2'0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

120 

t;rv. 


Desaiganj; 

40'0 

.Malevada; 4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

200 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Manchari} al; 

58-0 

Sironcha; 6'0; Mon. 


1-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud; Poumima; tl. 

Mul; 

630 

Gadh- 30'0; Sun. 

chiroli; 

Kasansoor; 

100 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Manchariyal; 

•• 



180 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Madan'nmamata 
Fr. Ct. 

Manchariyal; 

380 

Sironcha; 6'0; Mon. 


1-0 

n. 


Wadsa; 


Markekasa; . . Sun. 

Kurkheda; 


t. 

Mandai Fr. Ct. 

Balharshah; 

10-0 

Local; .. Mon. 

I.ocal; 


w. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); 'Vitoba 
Fr. Asd. 11, 3tl; mq; 
db; ch; lib; dp. 

Mul; 

350 

Ghot; 10*0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

100 

w. 


Balharshah; 

700 

Lagam; 12-0; Tue. 

Lagatn; 

10-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr);2tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Hou.sehoIds ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

Kotharl—Srn .—+*16^ 

N; 

112 

3-5; 

80; 

1? 

42 

Ghotsur; 

6-0 

Ko{hI Masahat—Srn .— 

N; 

123-0 

0-3; 

163; 

26 

90 

Yeiapalli; 

19-0 

Kothi (Surveyed)—Srn.— 

NE; 

90-0 

3-7; 

364; 

68 

218 

Allapalli; 

46-0 

(^?). 









Kothoija Bk.—Raj.—fftstST 

W; 

400 

2-3; 

284; 

50 

198 

Korpana; 

10-0 

Kothodg Kh.—Raj.- .. 

W; 

39-0 

I-O; 

51; 

13 

27 

Korpana; 

10-0 

Kothulana—Bhm.— 

W; 


1-0; 

662; 

135 

348 

Kotgaon; 

1-0 

Kothulang Makta—Bhm. 

N; 

I-O 

0-6; 

364; 

67 

190 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 










Kottakoi^ivla Bk.—Srn.— ^ril+T'SI 

N; 

•• 

4-7; 

152; 

22 

74 

Ghotsur; 

2-0 

%■ 

Kottakonda Kh. Masahat—Srn.— .. 

NE; 

106-0 

0-2; 

63; 

11 

27 

Ghotsur; 

4-0 










Kottur Raiyyatavgri—Srn.— 

SE; 

24-0 

0-6; 

185; 

38 

47 

Asaralli; 

5-0 

fwWRt. 









Koyanaguda—Srn .—-ptspnpT 

NE; 

76-0 

0-1; 

63; 

10 

35 

Allapalli; 

32-0 

Koyar—Sm -^JTC >. 

NE; 

114-0 

0-1; 

66; 

14 

44 

ghamaragad; 

14-0 

Kri»i?apCir—Sm. 1 ^ <. 

N, 

60-0 

1’2: 

211| 

43 

82 

Aheri; 

2-0 

KriwfipOr VolagQr—.Srn.— 

Ni 

75-6 

2-5; 

184; 

33; 101 

Velgur; 

2-6 










Krupfili—Gdc,—Vsi ig^i ,. 

S; 

50 

0-2; 

56: 

8 

35 

Gurwala; 

1-0 

Kru$Qgr—Srn.—^nstHTT 

N; 

82-0 

0-3; 

133; 

23 

76 

Yetapalli; 

1-6 

Kucana—War.—^T^rTT 

S; 

6-0 

1-3; 

329; 

70 

166 

Patala; 

2-0 

Kucare Masahat—Srn.— 

NE; 

115 0 

0-01; 

13; 

4 

10 

Bhamaragad; 

15-0 










Kudakeli—Srn.— 

-C 

NE; 

70-0 

7-6; 

241; 

38; 156 

Bhamaragad; 

20-0 

Ku^arala RaiyyatavSrI—War.—■ 

SE; 

18-0 

3-1; 

175; 

35; 

104 

Ghodpeth; 

2-0 










Ku<JarI—Sm.— 

N; 

. . 

5-5; 

82, 

14; 35 



Kudo N^ndagahv—Chd.— 

SE; 


0-6; 

185; 

34; 139 












Kudesavali—Bhm.—+stll'ivn 

SE; 

26-0 

1-3; 

670; 

131 

344 

Mudza; 

2-0 

Kudosavall—Chd.— 

SE; 

. 

2-0; 

383; 

88 

230 



Kukadahetl—Bhm.— 

SW; 

42-0 

3-1; 

404; 

89 

245 

Mohali; 

2-0 

Kukadasat—Raj.—sh+«MId 

W; 

100 

1-6; 

179; 

43; 102 

Chandur; 

5-0 

Kukadavghi—Gdc.— 

E; 

11-0 

1-6; 

71; 

12; 50 

Chatgaon; 

1-0 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 


Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

70-0 

Gadhchi- 41*0; 

Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

4-0 

W;n. 




roli; 






Balharshah; 

119-0 

Ahcri; 43-0; 

Sat. 

Aheri; 

43-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

118-0 

Allapalli; 46-0; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

50-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr). 

Rajura; 

42-0 

Korpana; 100; 

Fri. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

42-0 

Korpana; 10-0; 

Fri. 


41-0 

rv. 

Cs. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

Nagbhid; 3*0; 

Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahma- 1 -0; 

Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 



puri. 






Chandrapur; 

122-0 

Gadhchi- 50-0; 

Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

50-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 



roli. 






Chandrapur; 

122-0 

Gadhchi- 52-0; 

Sun. 

! Gadhchiroli; 

52-0 

w. 

ch. 



roli; 






Balharshah; 

145-0 

Asaralli; 5 0; 

Fri. 

Asaralli; 

5-0 

rv. 


Balharshah; 

104-0 

Allapalli; 32-0; 

Sun, 

Aheri; 

36-0 

rv. 


Balharshah; 

120-0 

Allqpalli; 56-0; 

Sun, 

Ahori; 

60-0 

n, 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

63-0 

Aheri; 2-0; 

Sat> 

Aheri; 

2-0 

W:t. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

70-6 

Allapalli; 10-6; 

Sun, 

•• 

•- 

W;t. 

•• 

Mul; 

33-0 

Gadhchi- 5-0; 

Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

, , 



roli; 






Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 30-0; 

Sat. 

Yetapalli; 

1-6 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); ch. 

Manjari; 

3-0 

Warora; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 

Allapalli; 55-0; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

61-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

90-0 

Allapalli; 27-0; 

Sun. 

•• 

37-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr). 

Tadali; 

2-0 

Bhadravati; 5-0; 

1 

Wed. 

Ghodpeth; 

2-0 

w. 

n. 1 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Alevahi; 

16-0 

Mudza; 2-0; 

Mon. 

Porla; 

2-0 

n. 

W;t. 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sindevahi; 

9-0 

Sindevahi; 9-0; 

Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

9-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. Shankar Pat. 








Fr. Pus; 2 tl; 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Chandur; 5-0; 

Tue. 

Hurdona Bk.; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Mul; 

35-0 

Gadhchi- 11-0; 

Sun. 

Chatgaon; 

1-0 

W;t. 

tl; ch. 



roli; 
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VillsRe Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Pest Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

Kukadel—Gdc.— 

KF; 

650 

2 - 1 ; 

215; 40; 

122 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

Kukgmcta—Srn. -=ti 1 *1 iT 

NE; 


2-7; 

174; 25; 

111 

Bhamaragad; 

11-0 

Kukeli’—Sm.— 



0 3; 

116; 16; 

47 



Kukud Civandfia—-Chd.— 

KE; 

314 

0 7; 

4; 1; 

4 


1-0 









Kukulabodi—Raj-— 

W; 

EQ 


60; 12 ; 

38 

Korpana; 

3-0 

Kulabha^i—Gdc.—^o5'*T7Slf 

E; 

n 

1 - 1 ; 

405; 78; 


Yarkad; 

25-0 

KulakuII—Gdc. — 

NE; 

740 

3-0; 

450; 85; 

284 

Sonsari; 

8-0 

Kulatha -Chd._-pr-r«Tr 



2-4; 

194; 40; 

no 



Kulathj—Gdc.— 



1-5; 

78; 17; 

48 

Lagani; 


Kulc(?anv—-Gdc.— 



4-3; 

177; 37; 

127 



Kumakot—Gdc. 

NF.; 

750 

1-3; 

56; 8 ; 

41 

Kurkheda; 

27-0 

Kutriataguda—Srn.- -apR 

NE; 

1350 

1 - 8 ; 

36; 6 ; 

17 

BhaTiaragad; 

17-0 

Kumbhl Moka,sa—Gdc.— 

SE; 

100 

0-7; 

87; 19; 

47 

Gurwala; 

2-0 

RPPRT. 








Kumbhitola—Gdc.— 

N; 

6I-0 

0-7; 

434; 71; 

247 

Kurkheda; 

10 

Kunada—War.—TT^irr 

S; 

130 

2 - 1 ; 

690; 161; 

264 

Kondha; 

4-0 


^W- 


1 . 3 . 

ni* 

'yxQ 



Kunaghr.da Raiyyatavari—Gdc.- - 

S; 

140 

8-3; 

3520; 702; 

1964 

Local; 










KunjemarakS—Srn.—^^R iRii 

NE; 

114-0 

0 - 1 ; 

39; 6 ; 

11 

Yetapalli; 

340 

Kupaner—Gdc.—^^'TTdT 

SE; 

32-0 


22; 5; 

12 

Pendhari; 

100 

Kurakhcda—Gdc.—s 1 

E; 

12-0 


157; 33; 


Chatgaon; 

3-0 

Kurakheda—Gdc.- 

N; 

40-0 

1-9; 

1197; 278; 

400 

Local; 


Kural- Gdc.— 

N; 

32-0 

3-4; 

3173; 626; 

1835 

Local; 


Kurall—Raj.— 

N; 

15-0 

1 - 6 ; 

128; 26; 

73 

Bhoyegaon; 

3-0 

Kurandi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

20-0 

4-2; 

185; 35; 

112 

Wairagad; 

5-0 

Kuranjha —Gdc.— 

N; 

14-0 

0-3; 

181; 33; 

1 O 8 

Deloda Bk.; 

2-0 

KurhadI—Gdc.--J-gl^ 

N; 

5-0 

0-4; 

198; 36; 

107 

Sakara; 

2-0 

Kurjba—Bbni,—JS? 

N; 

10 

2-5; 

1812; 352; 

852 

Brahmapuri; 

10 

Kurla—War.— 



1-7; 

1 ; 1 ; 

1 

, ^ 


Kuroda'—W ar.—j'OdI 

S; 

100 

I-O; 

137; 30; 

77 

Kondha; 

10 

Kurud—Gdc.— 

S; 

180 

4-5; 

1007; 215; 

612 

Chamorshi 

3-0 

Kurumavada—Sin.— 

NE; 

115-0 

2 - 1 ; 

161; 30; 

104 

Jaravandi; 

9-0 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

42-0 

Belgaon; 

5-0; M<>n. 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

W. 

1 

ch. 

Balharshali; 

1170 

AllapaUi; 

54-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

n. 

SI (pr);ch. 







W;n. 

.. 

Mul; 

4.4 

Mul; 

4-4; Wed; 


•• 

W;rv. 

•• 

Manikgad; 

36-0 

Korpana; 

3 0; Fri. 



W. 


Mul; 

78-0 

Murum- 

gaon; 

7-0; Tue. 

Murunigaon; 

II-O 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Sonsari; 

8-0; Wed, 

Kurkheda; 

16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 






rv. 

Devi Fr. Mrg. 

Bal hat shah; 

•• 

Lagam; 

Tue. 

Lagam; 


rv. 


Desaiganj; 

430 

Korchi; 

3-0; Thu. 



w. 

Mandai Fr. Phg 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

AllapaUi; 

35 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

35-0 

n. 


Mul; 

35-0 

Gadhchi- 

roli. 

10 0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

8-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

• * 

Wadsa; 

170 

Kurkheda; 

1-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Bhadravatj; 

5-0 

Bhadravati; 

5-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

5-0 

rv. 

2Sl(prj; 2tl;lib. 



.. 

. , 


w. 


Mul; 

26-0 

T alodh i 
Mokasa; 

2 0; Wed. 

Gadhehiroli; 

140 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); Cs; 3tl; 
lib; dp. 

Balharshah; 

1000 

AllapaUi; 

52-0; Sun. 

AllapaUi; 

52-0 

n. 


Mul; 

620 

Pendhari; 

10 0; Thu. 

. . 


rv. 


Mul; 

37-0 

Gilgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Gadhehiroli; 

12-0 

W;rv. 

SI(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

16-0 

Local; 

. . Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); Cs; tl; mq; 
dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Desaiganj; 

3-0 

Desaiganj; 

3 0; Sun. 

•• 

0-3 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); pyt; 5 Cs; 
3 tl; gym; 2 lib. 

Chandrapur; 

8-0 

Chandrapur; 8-0; Wed, 

Nandgaon; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl;ch. 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Wairagad; 

5-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

13-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; 
ch. 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Deloda Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

Porla; 

60 

W;t. 

tl. 

Mul; 

30-0 

Gadhchi- 

roli; 

5*0; Sun. 

1 

Gadhehiroli; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr,m,cIg);C8; 3tl; 
dg; gym; lib. 







w. 


Bhadravati 

4-0 

Bhadravati; 

3-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mul; 

24-0 

Chamorshi; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ghot; 

120 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Balharshah; 

1770 

Aheri; 

67-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

62-0 

W;n. 

tl. 


A-179—56-A. 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Kurumavelli—Srn.— 

N; 

640 

7-5; 408; 67; 246 

Perimili; 

14-0 

Kuru^ijar—Sm.—<, 

. . 


3-9; 179; 39; 109 



Kusa]—Raj.— 

W; 

320 

1-6; 214; 43; 116 

Korpana: 

3-0 

KusumbI—Raj.— 

SW; 

240 

5-3; 21; 4; 13 

Chandur; 

9-0 

Kuthegahv—Gdc.— 

SE} 

190 

2-5; 253; 44; 151 

Karwafa; 

30 

KavakodI—Sin .—f 

NE; 

1250 

4-3; 99; 22; 53 

Bhamaragad; 

25-0 

Ladaborl—Bhm.— 

SW; 

360 

2-8; 968; 194; 554 

Gadbori; 

40 

LSd^j—Bhm.—Tt’idvil 

NE; 

80 

3-7; 1684; 356; 1081 

Pimpalgaon; 

2-0 

Ladajhara—Gdc.—vtTssl <1 

SE; 

25-0 

001; 12; 2; 5 

Karwafa; 

90 

LagJm—.Gdc.— 

S; 

II0-0 

0'5; 490; 98; 223 

Local; 

» » 

LagamahettI Patch—.Gdc.— 

S; 

. . 

M; 205; 36; 102 

Lagam; 

, , 

5nmT|5Jl‘ 






LShari (Surveyed)—Srn.—vi'i^O' •. 

NE; 

113-0 

2-9; 345; 78; 96 

Bhamaragad; 

130 







LakhanapCir—Raj.— 

W; 

12-0 

2-7; 1064; 260; 628 

Chandur; 

2-0 

LakhangpOr Raiyyatavari Bhm.— .. 

SW; 

25-0 

2-5; 2; 1; 2 

Talodlii; 

1-0 







LakharngpOr RaiyyatavgrI —Gdc.— 

N; 

2-0 

0-7; 39; 18; .. 

Chanda; 

2-0 







Lakhamgpur Urf. Bori—Gdc.— 

S; 


4-3; 345; 242; 784 

. 

> . 







Lgkhanaguda (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

NE; 

450 

0-5; 67; 14; 36 

Peta; 

100 







LgkhgpQr—Bhm.— 

W; 

8-4 

1-9; 294; 57; 184 

Mousi; 

2-0 

Lakkadakot— Raj.— 

S; 

180 

2-7: 331; 81; 139 

Devada; 

6-0 

Laksmanapur—Gdc.— 

SW; 

320 

2-0; 429; 95; 247 

Ganpur; 

2-0 

Laks ridevipcta Raiyyatavgri—Sm. 

SE; 

170 

M; 294; 63; 174 

Ankisa; 

0-4 







LaksmIpQr Raiyyatavgri—Sm.— 

SE; 

50 

0-6; 92; 22; 50 

Sironcha; 

50 







Lgfijheda—Gdc.—rfljl 

S; 

1-0 

2-5; 659; 139; 356 

Gadhchiroli; 

PO 

Lafijhi—Sm.—nlJit 

N; 

650 

2-9; 39; 7; 26 

Yetapalli; 

12-0 

Lankgocn (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

N; 

240 

M; 112; 24; 58 

. 

5-0 







La^kari—Srn.—0 

NE; 

1150 

2-3; 141; 22; 67 

Bhamaragad; 

15-0 


A-179— 36 -B. 
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1 

! 

Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

108-0 

Allapalli; 

32-0; Sun. 


14-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

34-0 

Korpana; 

3-0; Fri. 

Korpana; 

3-0 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Urus. in April. 

Manikgad; 

24-0 

Chandur; 

9-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

9-0 

W;n. 

May, 

ch. 

Mul; 

40-0 

Karwafa; 

3-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Balharshah; 

131-0 

Allapalli; 

67-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

69-0 

n. 

ch. 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Sindevahi; 

3-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Arher 

3-0; Mon. 

Hardoli; 

3-0 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; 

Mul; 

51-0 

Navargaon; 

Karwafa; 9-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

9-0 

w. 

2 lib. 

Balharshah; 

48-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Balharshah; 

49-6 

Lagatn; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

119-0 

Allapalli; 

55-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Manikgad; 

14-0 

Chandur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

1-6 

w. 

Si (m); Cs; tl. 

Balapur; 

2-0 

Talodhi; 

I-O; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

1-0 

.. 


Chanda; 

2-1 

Chanda; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Ramnavmi Fr.; tl; m; dh. 




.. 

•• 

•• 

W:t. 

•• 

Balharshah; 


Sitoncha; 

45-0; Mon. 

•• 

6-0 

w;n. 

•• 

Kirmiti 

3-0 

Mousi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kirmiti 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mendha; 

Manikgad; 

15-0 

Bhedoda; 

9-0; Wed. 

Mendha; 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

20-0 

Adyal; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ashti; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Manchariyal; 

77-0 

Ankisa; 

0-4; Tue. 

Sironcha; 

16-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Sironcha; 

5-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); th 

Mul; 

29-0 

Gadhchlroli; 1-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (frm); t|; 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 



W. 

lib. 

Manchariyal; 

82-0 


.. 


18-0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

121-0 

Allapalli; 

57-0; Sun. 


59-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 
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Village Name 

(') 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. m.?,); pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Lathi—Chd.— 

S; 


4-5; 370; 183; 509 



Lavari—Chd,—-^iWRT 

S; 

14-0 

1-7 

125 

23 

66 

Bahatrani; 

2-0 

Lavari—Gdc.—■WI'iTTt 

NE; 

1170 

0-5 

179 

33 

108 

Kurkh cc'.a; 

13-0 

Lavari—^War.—vi'lqiO" 

NE; 

51-0 

3-8 

208 

49 

126 

Shankarpur; 

4-0 

Lavari—^War.— 

NE; 

450 

3-3 

251 

55 

164 

Naotala; 

5-0 

Lekha—Gdc.— 

E; 

15-0 

2-2 

282 

56 

178 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Lekuiabo^i—’Gdc,— 

NE; 

700 

2-8 

137 

28 

86 

Kurkh eda; 


Lenagu^a—Gdc.—., 

S; 

16*0 

' 

0-01 

24 

4 

18 

Muranda; 

1-0 

Leijdhari—Gdc.— vJ^rV 

NE; 

1120 

3-9; 207; 42; 140 

Kurkh eda; 

8-0 

Liiigamapalli—'Sm.—.. 

NE; 

32-0 

0-9 

33 

7 

22 

Kamalapur; 

5-0 

Lohara—Chd.~Wt|RT 

E; 

5-0 

0-5 

273 

66 

89 

Chanda; 

5-0 

Lohara—Gdc.— 

S; 

80-0 

1-8 

10 

4 

8 

Lagam; 

8-0 

Lohara— Gdc.— ^^"t^RT 

N; 

17-0 

0-4 

125 

28 

72' 

Wairagad; 

2-0 

Lohara Bk.—^War.—^vff^RT 

NE; 

490 

2-2 

941 

198 

571 

Jambhulghat; 

5-0 

Lohar Pohgari—Bhm.—?rT^R 

SW; 

260 

1-6 

45 

9 

28 

Pathari ; 

14-0 










Lonaga^aga—War.— 

W; 

8-0 

1-7 

53 

12; 30 

Panzurni; 

2-0 

Lot>akhaiiT Naveganv—Bhm. 

S; 


0-6; 764; 167 

434 


. . 

vftwfi' d^^lN. 









Lopakhairi Tukiim— 

SW; 

35-0 

0'8; 377; 93; 253 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

Lonar—War.— vflv|| <. 

N; 

12-0 

0-9; 397 

80; 188 

Kosarsar; 

4-0 

Lonavahi 'J* ola—’Bh 1 ^ 1 ^ », 

S; 

. . 

2-5 

398; 99; 98 



Jtvrr. 









Loiiijholi—Chd.— 

E; 

22-0 

2-4; 1141; 225; 628 

Chamorshi; 


Lopi—Raj.— 

W; 

28-0 - 

1-7 

632 

134 

359 

Korpana; 

4-0 

Leva—Srn.— 

NE; 

220 

1-4 

79 

16 

54 

Ahcri; 

52-0 

Madangpur—War.— 

E; 

42-0 

2-7 

464 

94 

266 

Masai Bk.; 

3-0 

Madangpur Tukum—^War.— 

E; 

42-0 

0-6 

145 

29 

90 

Masai Bk.; 

3-0 










Matlaveli—Sm.— 

NE; 

70-0 

4-1 

159 

27 

123 

Perirnili; 

12-0 

Maddikuptg—Srn.— 

S; 

3-0 

3-0 

583 

144 

289 

Jananpalli; 

0-3 

Madecoti—'Gdc,— 

NE; 

67-0 

0-6 

78 

13 

49 

Kurkheda; 

38-0 

Mademu]—Gdc.—■miRoJ 

SE; 

8-0 

0-3 

53 

10 

37 

Gurwala; 

3-0 

Ma-’-hebodi-Gdc.— 

NE; 

65-0 

2-0 

147 

23 

89 

Kurkheda; 

35-0 

Madhr^li Bk.—War.—•TITSJf ., 

O 



3-9 

2125 

493 

774 

Local; 



















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


885 


l<ail\v;.y Stati 

I' D ; 

W'ccklv Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

t^) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

•• 



• - 



W;iv; 

t. 

-- 

Baiharshah; 

4-0 

Ballarpur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Stage; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Desaiganj; 

2C0 

Kurkhetia; 

13 0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

13-0 

t. 


Kmpr; 

9-0 

Shanliarpiir; 

4 0; Mon. 

Shankai-pur; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); ll. 

Kanpa; 

160 

Ja'nhhulghat; 6'0; Sat. 

Jambhulghat; 

100 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mill; 

44 0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Thu. 



W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Detaiganj; 


Maseli; 

6 0; Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

400 

Talodhi 

.. Wed. 

-- 

11-0 

W. 



1 

Moka^a; 






Desaiganj; 

24-0 

Kurkheda; 

8-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

8-0 

W;rv;' 
n. 1 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

940 

KarPalapur; 

5 0; Sun- 

Repanpalli; 

5-0 

n. 

ch. 

Chanda; 

5-0 

Chanda; 

5 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gyro. 

Balharshah; 

600 

Ashti; 

12-0; Fri. 

Chuidampalli; 

6-0 

W;t. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Wairagad; 

2 0; Thu. ' 

Dt'ulgaon; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

200 

Ja-vibhulghat 

; 5-0; Ttie. 

Ja'nbliulghat; 

50 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Alevahi: 

3-0 

Balapur Bk.; 

6 0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk - 

60 

W;t. 

tl. 

Dongargaon; 

3-6 

Madheli; 

3-0; Mon. 

Warora; 

. . 

W;n. 

tl. 




» « 4 • 

* . 


W;n. 


Rajoli; 

2-0 

Rajoli; 

2-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

20 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; 







lib. 

Warota; 

11-0 

Kosarsar; 

4-0; Sat. 

Khatnbada; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Ca. tl. 

• > 

. • 


.. 

•• 

-- 

W;t. 


Mul; 

22-0 

Chamorshi; 

3-0; Thu. 

Chamorshi; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, ni); Cs; Shiva- 







ratra Fr; tl; dp. 

Manikgad; 

300 

Korpana* 

4 0; Fri. 

Rajura; 

28-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Balharshah; 

115-0 

Aheri; 

52-0; Sat. 

Jinialgatta; 

200 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

42-0 

>Iasal Bk.; 

3-0; Mon. 


-• 

W. 

Warora; 

42-0 

;\'rasal Bk.; , 

, 2-0; Mon. 

Chitnur; 

9-0 

W. 

tl. 


125-0 

.Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

Perimjli; 

12-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Chandrapui; 

132-0 

Sironcha; 

3-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Wadsa; 

64-0 

Kotgul; 

5 0; Fri. 

Muru^'gaon; 

280 

W;n. 


Mill; 

35-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

8 0; Sun. 

Giidhchiroli; 

8-0 

W. 

-- 

Wadsa; 

64-0 

Kctgal; 

6-0; Fri. 

Murunr-gaon; 

300 

W. 


Dongargaon; 


Local; 

. . Tue. 

Local; 


w. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. nns.) ; Pop ; 
Hou.seholds; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

—Sm.— 

N; 

109 0 

0-1 

17 

4 

8 

Ghotsur; 

10-0 

Maha<leva<}I—Chd.— 

K; 

170 

O-I 

165 

30 

94 

Keljhar; 

2-0 

Mahadavidi—Gdc.— 

N; 

4-6 

1-3 

161 

30 

99 

Gogaon; 

2-0 

Mahsdavfi^I—War.— 

NE; 

430 

1-3 

427 

87 

254 

Kcvada; 

I-O 

Mah5<l4ll—War.—TTfTfT^ 

N; 

100 

2-1 

456 

109 

237 

Chikani; 

1-6 

Mahagadv Bk.—Srn.—.. 

N; 

640 

2-3 

683 

149 

313 

Aheri; 

4-0 

MahagiAv Kh.—Srn.—.. 

N; 

650 

2-0 

687 

125 

358 

Aheri; 

50 

MahSkill Colliery—Chd.— 



O-I 

1827 

421 













Mah5kurlfi~"Chd.— 

W; 

7-0 

1-6 

346 

69 

204 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

MahalagaAv—^War.— 

NE; 

4l0 

1-9 

462 

90 

284 

Jamgaon; 

1-6 

Mahslagfihv—^War.—*)^Kl*ll<=l 

E; 

H-0 

2-5 

799 

165 

473 

Shegaon ICh.; 

2-0 

Mahilag&nv Kh.—^War.— 

N; 


1-3 

157 

40 

104 

. 


*r|T5nTtJr^. 









MahSvS^a—Gdc.—riflerm 

E; 

150 

2-9 

204 

36 

122 

Dhanora; 

7-0 

Msihivfi<ila"'0^ic.~^^l^ I ^ I 

N; 

230 

0-7 

291 

54 

177 

Mohali; 

I-O 

Mailiram Masjh at—Sm.— 



01 

65 

15 

45 

. 

* • 










Majara—^War.—iTiRT 



0-9 

131 

23 

68 


. . 

Majari Raiyyatav&ri—War.— 



3-7 

749 

108 

368 


. . 

KSHT twirl^TTt. 









Mfij^ri—War.—■HNO 

S; 

8-,0 

2-6 

1952 

445 

260 

Local; 


MakasQr—War.— 

N; 

170 

0-6 

35 

8 

25 

Kosarsar; 

1-6 

]Vfflkepfl1lT—Gdc.— 

E; 

250 

0-7 

64 

9 

41 

Karwafa; 

9-0 

Mikepalli MSlagujSrI—Gdc.— 

SE; 

32-0 

0-5 

692 

151 

393 

Ghot; 

60 

♦ii^H 1?^ RT'T^pfTTt. 









Makkepalll—Sm.— 

N; 

72-,0 

0-2 

41 

8 

25 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

Mikont—War.—+11+1*11 

•• 

•• 

0'8; 

284, 

■ 49 

171 



—Bhm.*—+1 .. 

S; 

2-0 

2-5, 

1143, 

224; 

672 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

M&ladugi—Gdc.— 

N; 

62-0 

2-1; 

. 515; 

90; 

265 

Kurkheda; 

1-0 

Mfilftndd—-Gdc.—^TT^rTT •. 

E; 

230 

2-5; 

175; 

38; 

92 

Dhanora; 

2-0 
















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


887 


Railway Station; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mul; 

68-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

39-0; Sun 


4-0 

\V;n. 

*« 

Keljhar; 

2-0 

Chichpalli; 

4-0; Mon. 

Stage; 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

29-4 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-6; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-6 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

14-0 

Kevada; 

I-O; Mon. 

Neri; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chikani; 

4-0 

Chikani; 

1-6; Fri. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balhatsholi; 

60-0 

Aheri; 

4-0; Sat. 

Local; 

. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Balharshah; 

61-0 

Aheri; 

5-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr). 




.. 

•• 

•• 

W;iA'; 

•• 

Chanda; 

7-0 

Chanda; 

7-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Tempa; 

150 

Bhisi; 

.. Sat. 

Chimur; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

11-0 

Shegaon Bk.; 

3-0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; gym. 




.. 

•• 


W. 

•• 

Mul; 

370 

Dhanora; 

7-0; Thu. 

Girola; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI fpr). 

Wadsa; 

320 

Rangi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

II-O 

W;t. 

t. 

SI (pr). 

♦ » 

•• 

•• 


.. .. 


• • 

W. 

W. 

• • 

ft ft 









Local; 

•• 

Bhadravati; 

7-0; Wed. 

Patala; 

4-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Warora; 

17-0 

Kosarsar; 

1 

1-6; Sat. 

Khatnbada; 

3-0 

W;n. 

• ft 

Mul; 

46-0 

Karwafa; 

9-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

9-0 

W;n. 

• ft . 







ch. 

Balharshah; 

•• 

Ghot; 

6-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

100-0 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

30-0 

W;n. 

•• 





•• 

•• 

W. 

•• 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

W;n; 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 

10; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

I-O 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

MSlenagaitS—Sm.—+(Mn*i<;2rr 



01; 40 

7 

19 

Jaravandi; 

Q 

Malcnga—Srn.— 

NE 

115-0 

O-OI; 87 

18 

35 

Bhau'aragad; 


Maler—Gdc.-4TT?n: 

S; 

160 

4-6; 479 

94 

266 

Kunghada; 


Milera—Gdc.—<-1 

S; 

60-0 

1-2; 364 

77 

195 

Mulchara; 


Maleva<}8—Gdc.—Tfl?Jqisi 

NE 

74-0 

2-4; 700 

138 

397 

Local; 

-- 

Malevacjla—War .—m i <?i q i s i 

NE 

37-0 

3-4; 832 

172 

435 

Sawargaon ; 

2-0 

MallamapocJQr—Srn.—1 

NE 

1100 

3-0; 308 

56 

89 

Bhamaragad; 

10-0 

MSmaia—‘Chd.—4TT*raT 

NE 

11-0 

1-1; 250 

59 

88 

Chanda; 


Mina—Chd.—Hldf 

S: 

3-0 

1-0; 92 

19 

38 

Chanda; 


Managahv—^War.—Hq<(M 

S; 

6-0 

1-9; 524 

125 

298 

Pat ala; 


M^nagutta Masahat—Sm,—-mq. 

N; 


0-1; 82 

12 

60 

. 











E; 

32-0 

0-3; 70; 13 

42 

Bhejgaon; 

.5-0 

Maijakapur—Chd.— 

NE 

, , 

0-6; 123 

21: 67 


.. 

ManapOr—udc.—'TlTT^i .. 

NE 

26-0 

I-O; 936 

185; 340 

Delanwadi; 


Mandalipur—Srn.—■qs<qi^<. 

S; 

30 

0-1; 46 

9 

5 

Sironcha; 


MandaTukilni—Chd.—Kfll . 

E; 

21-0 

0-S; 95 

21- 

59 

Chiroli; 


Mai><}ava—Raj,—^isql .. 

W; 

310 

2-1; 522 

116 

320 

Korpana; 

4-0 

M4p4av Gurhicjl Raiyyatavirl—W ar. 

N; 

150 

1-2; 221 

50 

129 

Kosarsar; 

2-0 

<^- 15 Id <,4T|d^l<V. 








St^.—1 .. 

N; 

500 

4-4 ; 350 

77 

184 

Kamalapur; 

18-0 

MSodoli—Sm.—Ria'I'dt 

N; 

112-0 

01; 19 

3 

13 

Ghotsur; 

19-0 

Minemohall—War.—RTR^ft^I^ .. 

NE 

41-0 

l-I; 487 

107 

313 

Masai Bk.; 

2-6 

Minevira—Srn.—Jn^qKI 

NE 

1100 

4-6; 333 

69 

137 

Ghotsur; 

2-0 

—G<lc.-— ’^TPRT 

NE 

30-0 

2-6; 339 

69 

231 

Delanwadi; 

4-0 

M^hgalaganv—W ar,—H i M <q < I i q 

NE; 42-5 

2-6; 1027 

233 

557 

Jambhulghat; 

3-0 

\fangalapeth^^hd.— 



0-2; 11 

2 




]Vl2ngall—.. 

S; 

7-6 

1-3; 760 

180 

433 

Chougan; 

2-6 

MShgali—Bhm.—qi«i^ 

NW; 18-0 

1-1; 953 

188 

536 

Mohali 








Mokasa; 


MSngall Devataje—^War.— 

N; 

. • 

2-3; 607; 132; 338 



^qnlci. 








Vfahgali Kaiyyatavari—War.— 

S; 

12-0 

2-6; 881 

178; 464 

Pirli; 










MaAgaranaep^ha—Bhm.—.. 

S; 

34-0 

0-5; 340; 63 

144 

Palebaraa; 

2-0 




























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 889 


Railway Station ; 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5), 

1 

(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(0) 

Balharsh al'.; 

122-0 

Ahcri; 

66-0; Sat. 

Ahcri; 

68-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Balharsiiah; 

I2I-0 

Allapalli; 

57-0; Sun. 

Alieri; 

59-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

30-0 

Tnlodhi 

6-0; Wed; 

Ghot; 

12-0 

W;t. 

Cs; tl. 



Mokasa, 






Balharshah; 

40-0 

Mulchani; 

2-0; Thu. 

Alulchara; 

2-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

36-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

22-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

W;t. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs. 

Tempa; 

17-0 

Sawarjjaon; 

2-0; Sun. 


0-4 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

116-0 

Allapalli; 

54-0; Sun. 

Ahcri; 

58-0 

W;t. 

Si (pr.i; Cs; ch. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

Chanda; 

12-0; Wed. 


6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda- 

3-0 

Chand?; 

3-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

3-0 

W. 

tl; ch. 

Majari; 

5-0 

Warora; 

6-0; Sun. j 

Patala; . 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


-• 


.. 

•• 


w. 




Bhcjgaon; 

5-0; Fri. 


! 

W;rv; 

t. 


Wadsa; 

20-0 

Delanwadi; 

1-0; Sat. 

Armori; 

15-0 

w 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; Ram. 








Navmi Fr.; 3 tl. 

Chandrapur; 

132-0 

Sironcha; 

3-0; Mon 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

W;t. 


Totevahi; 

1-0 

Chiroli; 

1-0; Sun. 

Chak Janala; 

2-0 

W;W. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

33-0 

Chanai Bk.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Rajura; 

31-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chikani; 

9-0 

Kosarsar; 

2 0; Sat. 

Khan-bada; 

3-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

110-0 

Ahcri; 

40-0; Sat. 

Kemalapur; 

18-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Mul; 

63-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

33-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

12-0 

W;n. 

. . 

Warora: 

41-0 

Masai Bk.; 

2-6; Mon. 

Chimur; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Chandrapur 

126-0 

Gadhthiroli; 

52-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

52-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Delanwadi; 

4-0; Sat. 

Armori; 

12-0 

W;t; 

S! (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa, 

12-0 

Jambhulghat; 

; 3-0 Tue. 

Stage; 

0-5 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

, , 




. . 

, . 

W. 


Brahmapuri; 

7-0 

Chougan; 

2-6; Wed. 

Rui; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

L ocal; 


Nagbhid; . 

6-0; Thu. 

Mohali 

1-0 

W 

2 St (pr, m);Cs; tl; ch. 

. . 




Mokasa; 


W. 


BhaUravati; 

8-0 

Bhadravati; 

7-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym. 

Sindevahi; 

24-0 

Ppthari; 

8-0; Fri. 

Vyhad; 

12-0 

W. 

St (pr); Cs; tl; th; dg, 
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Village Name 


M&Agarul—Bh m.— 

Mingeva^S—Gdc.— hmhIsi 
MS hge vS43—Gdc,—H l<l'1 is l 
Mangl—Raj.— 

Mangiguejam—Sm.— 

MSngiilahirfi—Raj.—H 
Mafljigaftv—Gdc.— 

Mannerajaram—Sm.—JTvTTPITTni 
MSnoli Bk.—Raj.— 

Mfifioli Kh.—Raj.—+1 iHI^^ 

Manora—Chd.—RpftTT 

Minora—W ar.—Hl'l1<.l 

Mil>'a<ji—Ghd.—RTTST 
MifadS—Gdc.—RTT5T 

Mirakabp^I—Gdc.— 

MarakSgiAv—Gdc.—RTRiTRlR’ 
Marakigondi—Raj.—HK+1<|1|'0 
MSrakagondi—Raj.—RTT^>Bff^ 
MarakSnSr—Sm.— RTRiTRTT 
Miraka^tj^ KatisabJ—Gdc.—^RTT- 

Rirr _ 

MlrakegSnv—Gdc.—RTT%RtR 
MSrakeginv—Gdc.—RTT%RtR’ 
Marakekasi—-Gdc.—. 




Marami—Gdc.—RTRT 
Maramap alii—Sm.— 
Maranel!—Sm.— 
Marapalll—Sm.— 
Marapalll—Sm.— RTRe^fi 
Marijli—’Raj.—-His^ 
ar.— MIsT 


Mardahur—Sm,— 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

W; 

210 

SE; 

50 0 

NE; 

370 

SW; 

100 

K; 

210 

W; 

420 

S; 

230 

NE; 

700 

N; 


W; 

14-3 

SE; 

24-0 

NE; 

160 

SW; 

60 

SE; 

27-0 

S; 

7-0 

SE; 

41-0 

S; 

25-0 

W; 


NE; 

92-0 

S; 

49-0 

E; 

230 

E; 

450 

NE; 

820 

E; 

19-0 

NW 

40 

NE; 

440 

rt 



Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

2-4 

607 

145 

367 

0-2 

112 

10 

70 

Ou; 

191 

32 

118 

6-6 

800 

165 

449 

0-6 

60 

12 

23 

2-2 

248 

48 

154 

05 

184 

36 

no 

3-2 

472 

87 

289 

M 

248 

40 

144 

1-2 

361 

82 

212 

1-4 

1164 

230 

738 

2-2 

554 

107 

296 

3-6 

1114 

188 

547 

4-1 

114 

22 

' 68 

2-2 

471 

89 

295 

0-3 

131 

19 

79 

II 

15 

3 

9 

2-4 

63 

13 

45 

3-8 

217 

38 

93 

0-8 

520 

II8 

202 

2-7 

67 

15 

47 

2-7 

98 

21 

62 

10 

92 

18 

54 

0-5 

31 

5 

15 

M 

394 

81 

230 

0-6 

58 

12 

35 

30 

213 

43 

139 

0! 

54 

11 

23 

0-7 

127 

29 

79 

M 

245 

34 

147 

1-7 

713 

138 

352 

3-3 

646 

98 

331 

80 

; 21 

6 

; 9 


Po.st Office; 
Distance 


296 Shfgaon Bk.; 4-0 


Yerkad; 


35 Malevada; 8-0 

139 12-0 

23 Rajaram; 3-0 

79 Yetapalii; 1-6 

147 Kamalapur; 5’0 


Kandoli; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(« 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Nagbhid; 

10-0 

Talodhi; 

4-0; Wed. 

3-6 

W;t. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

72-0 

Pendhari; 

7-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 7-0 

rv. 


Wadsa; 

41-0 

Malevada; 

3-0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 19-0 

W;!!. 

Sl(pr);C8. 

Manikgad; 

12'0 

Rajura; 

10-0; Sat. 

Rajura; lO’O 

W;n. 

2 Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Balharshah; 

1500 

Sironcha; 

210: Mon. 

Sironcha; 21 -0 

Wjn. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

440 

Korpana; 

l20;Fri. 

42-0 

W;ii. 

Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

58-0 

Ghot; 

3 0; Tue. 

Ghot; 30 

W;l 



1250 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

Perimili; 12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

30 

Rajura; 

.. Sat. 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manikgad; 

16-2 

Chandur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Local; 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Balharshah; 

12-0 

Kothari; 

4-0; Mon. 

Kothari; 4-0 

W;t; 

pi- 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

Warora; 

16-0 

Shegaon Bk.; 4-0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivratra 
Fr; 2 tl. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

Chanda; 

6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 6-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

52-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

25 0; Wed- 

Gadhchiroli; 27-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

32-0 

Gadhchircli; 

7-0; Sun- 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Mul; 

66.0 

Pendhari; 

9.0; Thu- 

. . 

W- 

. • 

Manikgad; 


Vansadj; 

.. Wed. 

Vansadi; 

n. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

28.0 

Vansadi; 

5.0; Wed. 

Vansadi; 5-0 

W;n. 

Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

120.0 

Allapalli; 

48.0; Sun. 

Aheri; 52-0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

37.0 

Ashti; 

3.0; Fri. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Thu. 


W;t. 

, , 

Mul; 

73-0 

Murutngaon; 

7-0; Tue; 

Murumgaon; 7-0 

W;n. 

.. 

Wadsa; 

47-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Kurkheda; 35-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Mandal Fr. 
Mrg; tl. 

Keljhar; 

2-0 

Keljhar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Mahadwadi; 2-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);pyt: Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

450 

Malevada; 

9-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 45-0 

W. 

. . 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

120 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 


, , 

Allapalli; 

11-0; Sun. 

6-0 

W:n. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

1000 

Aheri; 

30-0; Sat. 

Yetapalli; 1-6 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

115-0 

Bamani; 

15-0; Sun. 

Umanur; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Chanda; 

70 

Chanda; 

7-0; Wed. 

Nandgaon; 4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Warora; 


Warora; 

.. Sun. 

Warora; 

Q. 

Gopal Kale Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 4; tl. 

Balharshah; 

173 0 

Allapalli; 

37-0; Sun. 

44-0 

n. 

-■ 
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VillaRc Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
diftance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

post Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

MarJakuhl—Sm.— 

NE; 

1500 

1-7 

112; 19 

51 

Ghotsur; 

20 0 

Marcgahv'—Gdc.—R G| i ^ 

N'; 

140 

1-6 

615; 118 

403 

Gilgaon; 

4'0 

Mareganv 'rukOm—Bhm.— 

SW; 

32-0 

0-5 

100; 26 

52 

Rajoli; 

8-0 









Marhegaiiv—-Chd.— 

NK; 

300 

1-9 

336 68 

177 

Mul; 

3-0 

Markal (Surveyed) —Sru.—1T^T<=r 



40 

277; 54 

175 



(’T5??). 








Mr.rkanda Dev-^Gic.—. 

SW; 


1-8 

476; 103; 

285 

Bhendala; 


Maro<Ja—Clid.— 

NE; 

31-0 

11-0 

2244; 514 

1123 

Local; 


IVIaiO(j3—Gdc.—m<|g| 

S; 

•• 

10 

287; 59; 186 



Maro^a—Gdc.--inrYdr 

S; 

120 

8-9; 350; 78; 176 

Gurwala; 

50 

Masai Bk.^War.—tmra 

NE; 

390 

2-4 

1242; 258 

540 

Local; 

• • 

Ma»al TukOm—War.—Hitloi 

NE; 

320 

1-8 

335; 64 

201 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

Masai TukOm—War.—TmraS 

NE; 

380 

0-5 

717; 155 

424 

Talodhi; 

1-0 

Masai VisapQr—War.— hI<1o4 

E; 

140 

3-3 

504; 97 

303 

Pirli; 

30 

r^flT^T. 








Masanadi—Gdc.— 

SE; 

47-0 

2’1 

165; 25 

98 

Pendbari; 

5-0 

Masaragota—Gdc.— 

NE; 

190 

2-3 

87; 17 

57 

Rangi; 

3-0 

Masell—Gdc.— 

S; 

50 

20 

57; 13 

21 

Gurwala; 

2-0 

Masell—Gdc.— 

NE; 

840 

6-2 

307; 56 

199 

Bclgaon; 

12-0 

Matha—Raj.—1TRTT 

W; 

300 

2-7 

829; 194 

475 

Korpan?; 

3-0 

Mathara—Raj.—RTSinT 

W; 

40 

2-0 

247; 59 

155 

Rajura; 

40 

Mauji—Bhm.—-ifhaY 

NW; 

60 

30 

1532; 319 

944 

Local; 

•• 

Maual—Gdc.—iMV 

NE; 

520 

2-7 

158; 32 

99 

Desaiganj; 

20-0 

Mauii Khamb—Gdc.— 

N; 

140 

2-3 

795; 160; 455 

Local; 


Mayaiaghat—.Gdc.—+|i|iet'HI4 

NE; 

700 

0-2 

100; 20 

64 

Kurkheda; 


Mayar—Bhm.—JTFTT 

W; 

4-0 

0-5 

261; 60 

114 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

Me^adapalll—Sm.—.; 

NE; 

1160 

0-3 

144; 40 

104 

Bhamaragad; 

160 

Me^apalll—Srn.— 

, 

. . 

0-6 

69; 13 

40 



Medapalll—Sm.— 

N; 

700 

3-9 

109; 22 

58 

Aheri; 

160 

Mc(}apalli—Srn.—JlTTwft 


• • 

2-2 

131; 35 

68 


• • 
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Railway Station ; 

1 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

155 0 

Irpanar; 

200; .. 

1 

1 YetftpaiH; 

45-0 

W. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

28-0 

Gilgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Gaclhchiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Sindevalii; 

10-0 

Sindevahi; 

lO'O; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

100 

t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

30 

Mul; 

3-0; Wed. 

1 

: Mul; 

3-0 

w. 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

•• 

Bhendala; 

.. Mon. 

Mul; 


W;rv. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashiv- 
ratri Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
tl. 

Mul; 

4-0 


• • • • 


, , 

w;t. 

.. 


Mul; 

4-0; Wed. 



W;rv; 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Som. 







w;t. 

nath Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; 
tl; ch; lib. 

Mul; 

36-0 

Gurwala; 

5-0; Sun. 

Gadhcliiroli; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Somnath Fr, 








Vsk; tl. 

Warora; 

39 0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 tl. 

Warora; 

37-0 

Chimur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

38-0 

Masai Bk.; 

1-0; Mon. 

Chimur; 

5-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 








gym. 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

Bhadravati; 

12-0; Wed. 

[ Bhadravati; 

Il-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 









Mul; 

680 

Pendhari; 

5-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

5-0 

W;n. 

.. 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Rangi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

11-0 

W. 


Mul; 

310 

Gadhcliiroli; 

5 0; Sun. 

Gadhcliiroli; 

4-0 

W;rv. 


Wadsa; 

75-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 



W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

32-0 

Van Sadi; 

4 0; Wed. 

Rajura; 

30-0 

W. 

SI (m); Cs (c); tl. 

Manikgad; 

5-2 

Rajura; 

4-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

4-0 

W. 


•• 

•• 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Mcndha; 

4-0 

W;n; 

t. 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m); 2 Cs; 3 £1. 

Wadsa; 

20-0 

Kurkheda; 

4-0; Sat. 

Kurkh eda; 

4-0 


Wadsa; 

28-0 

Gilgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Gadhehiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Megh- 








nath Fr. Mrg. Vad, 
3.4;3tl. 

Wadsa; 

41-0 

Maseli; 

6-0; Fri. 

• . 

. . 

w. 


Brahn-apuri; 

4-0 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

122-0 

Allapalli; 

58-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

600 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshab; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 

12-0; Sun. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

w. 

1 
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Area (Sq. mg.); Pop ; 
Households; 
ARriculturistg 


Post Office; 
Distance' 


; 31 

7; 

; 337 

52; 

1; 652 

124; 

1; 117 

24; 

); 60 

14; 

!; 2262 

422; 

1; 105 

2; 

1; 110 

19; 

»; 139 

24; 

; 191 

31; 

; 200 

43; 

^ 618 

134; 

; 9 

1; 

h 232 

39; 

1177 

267; 

; 497; 104 

; 262 

60; 

; 57 

9; 

; 472 

98; 

; 40 

6; 

: 84 

<7; 

; 821 

153; 

; 162 

35; 

; 559 

108; 

; 250 

63; 


69; 176 Sironcha; 


37 Tekda 
(Talla); 

18 Jaravantli; 
130 Ghotsur; 

339 Antargaon; 
56 Palebarsa; 

34 Korpana; 
1047 Local; 

59 Wairagad; 

70 Sonsari; 

83 Bhakrandi; 

) 18 Dhanora; 

146 Angara; 

390 Badlitukum; 

4 Chimur; 

121 Savargaon; 


23 Yetapalli; 

234 Shegaon Bk.; 
25 
60 
430 
116 

234 I Ghugug; 


Local; 

127; 289 I Pendhari; 8 0 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

! 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manchariyal; 

40-0 

Sironcha; 

2-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

0-7 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

III-O 

Vyankata- 

pur; 

10-0; Sun. 

Rompalli; 

2-0 

n. 



1150 

Gadhchiroli; 

50 0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

50-0 

w. 


Balharshah; 

1500 

Irpanar; 

12-0; .. 

Vctapalli; 

40-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Rajoli; 

14-0 

Pathari; 

5 0; Fri. 

Vyahad; 

8-0 

VV;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Sindevahi; 

240 

Pathari; 

8-0; Fri. 

Vyahad; 

12-0 

W. 

tl; dg. 

Manikgad; 

40'0 

Korpana; 

8-0; Fri. 



W;n. 


Balapur; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;t. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs; 
3 tl; dg; lib; dp (vet). 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Wairagad; 

2-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

10-0 

rv;t. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

9-0 

Sonsaii; 

I-O; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

9-0 

n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

370 

Bhakrandi; 

1-0; Sat. 

. . 


W:n;t, 

Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

43-0 

Dhanora; 

3-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

3-0 

W, 

. . 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Malcvada; 

4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

20-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

32-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Warora; 

34-0 

Chimur; 

1-0; Fri. 1 

Chimur; 

. . 

n. 


Balapur; 

60 

Talodhi; 

2-0; Wed 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Alcvahi; 

40 

Vadhona; 

1-0; Sun. 

Talodhi; 

4-0 

W;n;t. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; 2 dg. 

Sindevahi; 

1-0 

Sindevahi; 

1-0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Mul; 

38-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Chatgaon; 

4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
ch; lib; dp (vet). 

Balharshah; 

8-0 

Ailapalli; 

33-0; Sun. 

Ailapalli; 

33-0 

t. 


Warora; 

100 

Shegaon Bk.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; 2 dg. 




. . . . 


. . 

W. 

. s 

Wadsa; 

30-0 

Rangi; 

7-0; Wed, 

Dhanora; 

8-0 

W;t. 

1 

Kanpa; 

12-0 

Ja'nbhulghat; 2-0; Tue. 

Jambhulghat; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); C8;2tl; 

Balharshah; 

108-0 

Ahcri; 

47-0; Sat. 

Jinialgatta; 

17-0 

W;rv. 


Ghugus; 

2-0 

Ghugus; 

2-0; Sun. 

Tadali; 

6-0 

W;w; 

Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nagri; 

50 

Chikani; 

2-0; Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 

80 

Chanda; 

8 0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nagbhid; 

5-0 

Paharani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bhikeshwar; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Kanpa; 

25-0 

Neri; 

I-O; Wed. 

Neri; 

4-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Mul; 

65-0 

Pendhari; 

8-0; Thu. 



W;n. 

pyt; Cs. 
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S% 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. m.?.) ; P( 
Ilousehclds ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

p: 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Micaganv Bk.—-Gdc.—if... 

E; 

18-4 

0-3; 

215 

46; 

123 

Gilgaon; 

4-0 

MicagShv Kh.~Gdc.—fir^nTR 

K; 

19-0 

0-2; 

132 

30; 

71 

Gilgaon; 

3-6 

Micaguda—Srn.— 

N; 

200 

0-1; 

25 

5; 

16 

Perimili; 

12-0 

Minaganv—Chd.—T tIhmN 

N; 

7-0 

0-4; 

175 

26; 

90 

Paili Bhatali; 

1-0 

Minagharl—Bhm.— 

SW; 

400 

2-9; 

997 

201; 

523 

Gadbori; 

3-0 

Minajhari—^War.—fiR?rO 

NE; 

37-1 

0-6; 

84 

18; 

60 

Ambeneri; 

2-1 

Minajhari—War.— 

NE; 

320 

0-6; 

301 

60; 

176 

Khadsangi; 

7-0 

Mii?4ala—Bhm.—fHSIoil 

SW; 

12-0 

2-8; 

1286 

267; 

677 

Local; 


MinthOr—Bhm.—ftpR 

W; 

100 

2-2; 

1223; 241; 

596 

Navegaon 

0-1 








Pandav; 


Miragiidavanca—Srn.— 

NE; 

100-0 

2-8; 

171 

28; 

111 

Allapalli; 

52-0 

Mirakal—Srn.— 

N; 

66-0 

0-3; 

84 

19; 

40 

Aheri; 

15-0 

Modaske Masahat—^Sm .—h .. 

NE; 

105-0 

0-1; 

113 

16; 

34 

Yetapalli; 

25-0 










Mo4ehhattI—Gdc.—TftRT^ 

NE; 

28-0 

5-5; 

204 

34; 

138 

Mohali; 

4-0 

Moduma^agu—Srn.— 

N; 

48-0 

0-1; 

22 

3; 

13 

Kamalapur; 

16-0 

Modumaijagu—Srn.—jft^iTRT 

N; 

57-0 

0-1; 

59 

15; 

35 

Allapalli; 

1-0 

Modumaturra—Srn.— 

N; 

36-0 

1-1; 

198 

48; 

120 

Indarani; 

1-0 

Mohabala—^War.—loif 

SE; 

13-0 

1-7; 

355 

70; 

183 

Bhadravaii; 

3-0 

Mohabala—War.—^')^<sila4l 

N; 

3-0 

1-4; 

490 

106; 

233 

Warora; 

3-0 

Mohagahv—Gdc.— • .. 

N; 

70-0 

0-9; 

221 

51; 

134 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

Mohagahv—Gdc.— 

E; 

42-0 

3-6; 

236 

41; 

148 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

Mohagflhv—Gdc.— 

N; 

67-0 

1-8; 

286 

49; 

180 

Sonsari; 

1-0 

MohagShv—Gdc.— 

N; 

60-0 

1-5; 

352 

58; 

199 

Desaiganj; 

18-0 

Mohajhari—Gdc.— 

N; 

33-0 

1-01; 

602 

108; 

337 

Wairagad; 

3-0 

Mohajhaii Patch—Gdc.~-n'l^3l 0 

N 

7-0 

0-1; 

66; 

12; 

43 

Porla; 

1-0 




2-2; 

413, 

77; 

271 



Mohaja KaiyyatavSrl—Ghd.— 





R'-ttiqlO. 









Mohali—Bhm.— hI^IosI 

SW; 

7-0 

I-l; 

1768 

352; 

906 

Local; 


Mohali—Gdc.— 

NE; 

24-0 

1-5; 

792; 

158; 

362 

Local; 


Mohali Mokasa—Bhm.—nl^loil 

NW; 

18-0 

2-1; 

1080 

221; 

605 

Local; 


Hi+wr. 









Mohali Tukum—Chd.— 

E; 

14-0 

0-4; 

175; 

29; 

76 

Chichpalli; 

7-0 

. 5^- 









Mohandi—Sm.— 

NE; 

113-0 

1-1; 

18 

4; 

7 

Yetapalli; 

33-0 

Moharali—Gdc.— 



2-4; 

723 

141; 

364 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

43'6 

Gilgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Dudhamara; 

3-4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

44-0 

Gilgaon; 

3-6; Fri. 

Dudhamara; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); Ca. 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 

18-0; Sun. 

Perirnili; 

120 

W;n. 

ch. 

Chanda; 

70 

Chanda; 

7-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

5-0 

Siadevahi; 

4-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Kanpa; 

17-7 

Jambhulghat 

5-0; Tue. 

Janabhulghet; 

5-0 

w. 


Warora; 

32-0 

Chiinur; 

8 0; Fri. 

Khadsangi; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nagbhid; 

60 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

w. 

2 Sl(pr, rn); Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Naghhid; 

4-0 

Navegaon 

Pandav; 

0-1; Tue. 

Nagbhid; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 Cs; tl; cn. 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Allapalli; 

52-0; Sun. 

Ahe 

ri; 

56-0 

rv;h. 


Balharshah; 

77-0 

Allapalli; 

110; Sun. 



80 

w. 


Balharshah; 

91-0 

Allapalli; 

43-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

430 

W;n. 

' • 

Wadsa; 

370 

Dhanora; 

.. Wed. 



, . 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1100 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 



180 

W;n;t. 


Balharshah. 

73-0 

Allapalli; 

1-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

70-0 

Aheri; 

9-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Bhadravati; 

3-0; Wed. 


.. 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Warora; 

30 

Warora; 

3-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch 

Desaiganj; 

39-0 

Korchi; 

1-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

67-0 

Pendhari; 

2-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; ch; 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Son sari; 

1-0; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

24-0 

Wairagad; 

3-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Wadsa; 

26-0 

Porla; 

1-0; Tue. 

Porla; 

1-0 

w. 

•• 

. . 

. . 




• • 

•• 

w. 

•• 

Sindevahi; 

8-0 

Sindevahi; 

7-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

7-0 

W;8tr 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 

l\ 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Rangi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

10-0 

W;t. 

2 Sl(pr, m); pyt; Cs; lib. 

Mangali; 

1-6 

Nagbhid; 

6-0; Thu. 

Local; 


• • 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Chichpalli; 

6-0 

Chichpalli; 

7-0; Mon. 




W;t; 

pi. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

990 

Allapalli; 

51-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

51-0 

W;n. 

•• 






♦ * 


W;n. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Moharali—Srn.— 

N; 


Moharli—Gdc.— 

S; 

600 

Moharli—War.—jff^^ 

E; 

400 

Mohotols Urf Cak KukacJI—Gdc.— 

N; 

220 




Mokela—Sm,— 

N; 

190 

Mokela Masahat—Sm.— 

N; 

620 




Mokhfija—Chd.— 

NE; 

420 

Mokhala—W ar.—ift^TOT 

NE; 

39'0 

Mokhala—War.—jft^rTST 

N; 


MoracQl—Gdc.— 

E; 

470 

Moradapar—Srn.— 

NE; 

1180 

Moradul—Gdc.— 

E; 

48-0 

Morava—Chd 

NW 

6-0 

Moravahl—Chd.— 

NE; 

31-0 

Moravahi—Sm.— 

N; 

132-0 

Mosam—Sm.- 4ft?nT 

N; 

500 

Motegahv—War.— 

NE; 

44-0 

Motukapall!—Srn.— 

N; 

33-0 

Movada—War.—ifNTlT 

N; 


Moveli Masahat—Sm.—.. 

N; 

1120 

JTBIgd. 



Mudajha—Bhm.—*^3517 

^ * * 

S; 

300 

Mudajha Bk.—Gdc.—3J. 

S; 

6-0 

Mudajha TukOm—Gdc.— 

S; 

6-0 




MuddukrispapOr- Sm.— 

S; 

50 

Mudholi—Gdc.—TfErt^ 

S; 


Mudholl—^War.— 

E; 

190 

Mudholi RIth—'Gdc.—, 

SW; 

34-0 

Mudholi 1 ukum—Gdc.— 

SW; 

35 0 




MilgapQr—Sm.— 

S; 

7-0 

MOI—Bhm.—Rf 

SE; 

12-0 

MujQm Khadaki—Gdc.—RT|*T 

NE; 

860 





A-179—57-B. 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

0-2 

97 

19 

50 


0-5 

329 

56 

184 

Lagam; 10-0 

3-1 

777 

163 

192 

Local; 

1-6 

296 

51 

169 

Wairagad; 4-0 

0-2 

21; 6 

13 

Tekda J-O 





(Talla); 

0-2; 65 

13 

43 

Parimili; 6-0 

1-9 

1385 

313 

773 

Local; 

1-2 

148 

30 

79 

Neri; l-O 

1-9 

235 

43 

131 

• • • . 

1-5 

114 

20 

63 

Yerkadmohad; 18-0 

01 

58 

10 

36 

Bhamaragad; 18-0 

0-2 

44 

9 

26 

Pendhari; 6-0 

40 

831 

167 

451 

Tadali; 2-4 

10 

404 

86 

243 

Mul; 3-0 

1-9 

92 

16 

43 

Jaravandi; 5-0 

1-4 

61 

17 

35 

Devalmarri; 6-0 

2-9 

1025 

212 

475 

Kewada; 3-0 

0-3 

47 

11 

23 

Regunta; 13-0 

10 

345 

72 

210 

Tembhurda; 

01 

46 

11 

19 

Yetapalli; 8-0 

5-9 

2054; 420; 1133 

Local; 

2-6; 929; 201; 501 

Kaneri; 3-0 

0-4; 13; 5 

10 

Kaneri; 3-0 

0-3 

113 

21 

49 

Janampalli; 2-0 

0-9 

261 

58 

184 


2-5 

1036 

226 

449 

Local; 

0-4 

644 

145 

357 

Ganpur; 2-0 

0-6 

205 

42 

129 

Ganpur; 3-0 

1-6 

307 

70 

173 

Janampalli; 5-0 

1-3 

678 

136 

358 

Gangalvadi; | -0 

0-5 

78 

13 

54 

Kurkheda; 35-0 























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Diatance; 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 


m 

information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


H 

(9) 







w. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

60-0 

Bori; 

16-0; Wed. 

Lagam; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Chandrapur; 

16-0 

Bhamdeli; 

.. Tue; 

Local; 

. . 

W;t. 

Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Desaigfnj; 

24-0 

Wairagad; 

4-0; Thu. 

-- 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Vynakatapur; 4-0; .. 

Kambalpeta; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

• 

Balharshah; 

980 

Allapalli; 

36-0; Sun. 

Perimili; 

6-0 

rv. 

• 

Mul; 

140 

Vyahad Kh.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 

.. 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (frm); tl; ch. 

Tempa; 

23-0 

Neri; 

10; Wed. 

Neri; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




. . . . 

. . 


w. 


Mul; 

650 

Murumgaon;10-0; Tue. 

Murutngaon; 

10-0 

W;t;n. 

• 

Balharshah; 

1240 

Allapalli; 

60 0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

62-0 

n;rv. 

ch. 

Mul; 

68-0 

Pcndhari; 

6-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

60 

n. 

Cs. 

Padoli; 

2-0 

Tadali; 

2-4; Thu. 

Stage; 


W;w;t. 

2 SI (pr, tn); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Mul; 

3-0 

Mul; 

3-0; Wed. 

.Mul; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

122-0 

Aheri; 

66-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

680 

W;n. 

tl. 



Allapalli; 


Stage; 

. . 

W;w. 

Cs (gr). 

Sindevahi; 

ll-O 

Local; 

. . » • 

Neri; 

6-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 



Bamani; 

20-0; Sun. 

. 

. » 

n. 


Dongargaon; 


T embhurda; 

.. Thu. 

Tembhurda; 

. . 

w. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

108-0 

Aheri; 

40-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

32-0 

w. 

U; ch. 

Sindevahi; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


5-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2 tl; lib; 








dp. 

Mul; 

19-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

6-0; Sun. 

Kaneri; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Mul; 

19-0 

Gadhchiroli 

6-0; Sun. 

Kaneri; 

2-0 

W;t. 


Balharshah; 

134-0 

Sironcha; 

5-0; .Mon. 

Sironcha; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

, , 




« > « • 


, . 

W;t. 

. . 

Warora; 

19-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Khatoda; 

3-0 

W;t. 

2 Si (pr, m); 2 ti. 

Mul; 

18-0 

Adyal; 


Ashti; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

200 

Adyal, 

5-0; Sat. 

Aahti; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs. 

Balharshah; 

136-0 

Sironcha; 

5-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Brahmapuri; 

12-0 

Gangalvadi; 

1-0; Sat. 

. . 

. . 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

50-0 

Betkathi; 

2-0; Tuc. 

Kurkheda; 

35-0 

W;rv. 

t. 
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Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 


MujyglagoptJI—Gdc.— 
Mukadigutti Raiyyatavgrl—Sm.— 

Mukhanapalll—Srn.— 
MQl-^hd.—ira’ 


Mulacarg -Gdc.—H^T^TT 
>0 

Mulotlpadlkasa—Gdc.— 


Muijdala—Bhm.—.. S; 34-0 

Mupdipltr—Gdc.—• • NE; 82*0 

Muhganer—Gdc.—JT<(H ^ • • K; 32’0 

MuradagShv—^War.—M .. N; 16 0 

Muragahv—Gdc.—.. SE; 39 0 

Murajhar—Gdc.—WITT •• NE; 34-0 

Murakhala—Gdc.—H <,<aool ■ • W; 4-0 

Murakhfila—'Gdc.— 

Alurakudt—Gdc.— .. NE; 72'0 

Muramgdi—Chd.—.. NE; 
Muramadi—Gdc.—^THTft- •• NE; 38-0 

Jtluramgdl—Gdc.—^TTHTt •• E; 15-0 

Muramadt Kotha—Bhm.—SW; 22'0 

^luramurl—Gdc,—^T^ft . • S; 18'0 

Muraijda—Gdc.—^Tin . • S; 24'0 

JVlurahgal—-Srn.—-H ,. NE; 1I3'0 

Murapar—Bhm.—^TTIT • • S; 16-0 

Murapar—War.—^TTIT .. NE; 30-0 

Murapgr Gujar War.—Hl'tl <. ^pTT E; 44-0 
Murapar TulcQm.—Bhm.—H<qi < SW; 36-0 

W^- 

Murasa—War.'—• • S; 25-0 
Muravada—Sm.—-KT^T^T -• NE; 160-0 

MiirtI—Raj.—Hnf • • 5-5 


NE; 

310 

4-0 

150 

41; 

SE; 

230 

0-5 

100 

18; 

NE; 

350 

1-5 

98 

19; 

NE; 

280 

40 

7469 

1645 

S; 

80-0 

0-5 

455 

91; 

NE 

880 

1-5 

259 

46 

S; 

34-0 

3-1 

683 

140 

NE; 

82-0 

1-3 

27 

5 

E; 

32-0 

2-1 

77 

14 

N; 

160 

2-1 

336 

69 

SE; 

390 

2-0 

172 

34 

NE; 

34-0 

01 

24 

4 

W; 

4-0 

1-5 

485 

106 



2-4 

1405 

276 

NE; 

720 

1-9 

51 

7 


2- 2; 629; 129; 355 Rajoli; 

3- 4; 576; 131; 323 Muran 

3-3; 201; 46; 119 Local; 


01 

49 

10 

1-2 

176 

136 

1-2 

437 

100 

l-O 

61 

12 

0-5 

130 

33 


3-6; 

898; 

185; 

01; 

14; 

3; 

5-5; 

428; 

85; 


Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

Yerkad; 

2-0 

Asaralli; 

30 

Aheri; 

450 

Local; 


Lagam; 

14-0 

Kurkhcda; 

36-0 

Pathari; 

2-0 

Kurkheda; 

33-0 

Dhanora; 

11-0 

Nagri; 

3-0 

Pandhari; 

80 

Murumgaon; 

7-0 

Kaneri; 

2-0 

Murakudi; 


Belgaon; 

16-0 

Malcvada; 

3-0 

Gilgaon; 

1-0 

Rajoli; 

50 

Muronda; 

4-0 

Local; 

•• 

Bhamaragad; 

130 

Mendki; 

4-0 

Khadsangi; 

4-0 

Kevada; 

2-0 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

Sakharvahi; 

2-0 

Ghotsur; 

20-0 

Vihirgaon; 

2-0 
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Railway Station.; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Wadsa; 

400 

Dhanora; 

9-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 


W;t. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

1450 

Asaralli; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

106-0 

Ahori; 

45-0; Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

12-0 

n. 


Local; 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W;t. 

8 SI (3 pr, 2 m, 2 h, 
clg); 4 Cs (sp, c, 2 mis); 
6 tl; mq; dh; gym; lib; 
2 dp; Cch. 

Balharshah; 

60-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Ashti; 

12-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 

Wadsa; 

52-0 

Markekasa; 

6-0; Sun. 

Kurkhcda; 

36-0 

tl. 

SI (pr). 

Rajoli; 

10-0 

Pathari; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hirapur; 

7-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

490 

Betkathi; 

2-0; Tud. 

Kurkheda; 

33-0 

rv;n. 

• * 

Mul; 

57-0 

Dhanora; 

11-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

11-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr). 

Nagri; 

2-6 

Nagri; 

3-0; Tue. 

, , 

, ^ ■ 

w. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Mul; 

650 

Pendhari; 

8-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 


w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Wadsa; 

33-0 

Murumgaon 

8-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

6-0 

n. 


Mul; 

21-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs. 


. . 



. . 

. . 

W;t. 

, , 

W adsa; 

45-0 

Mascli; 

16-0; Fri. 



w. 


. 



. . . . 



w. 


Wadsa; 

40-0 

Malevada; 

2-0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 

18-0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Gilgaon; 

1-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

15-0 

t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dongardev; 
Fr. Ct.; tl. 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Sindevahi; 

3-0; Mon. 

Local; 

01 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);pyt;CE;tl. 

Mul; 

28-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

vO; Wed. 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

4-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

48-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

.. Wed. 


8-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); C8;2tl. 

Balharshah; 

119-0 

Allapalli; 

55-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

CTil 

n. 

ch. 

Balapur; 

10-0 

Gangalvadi; 

6-0; Sat. 

Mendki; 


W,t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Warora; 

30-0 

Chimur; 

10-0; Fri. 

Khadsangi; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Sindevahi; 

II-O 

Motegaon; 

2-0; Sun. 

Neri; 


w. 


Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 

4-0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Ghugus; 

2-0 

Ghugus; 

2-0; .. 

Tadoli; 

4-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Balharshah; 

160-0 

Irpanar; 

20-0; .. 

Yetapalli; 

45-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Vihirgaon; 

3-0 

Virur; 

6-0; Wed, 

Virur; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (fmg); 2il, 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Ofhee; 
Distance 

(4) 

MurumabhusI—Sm.— 

NE; 

94-0 

01 

68 

11 

28 

Allapalli; 

520 

Murumabo^I—Gdc.—.. 

E; 

100 

1-8 

88 

17 

60 

Ambeshioni; 

10 

Murumaganv—Gdc.— 

E; 

370 

1-9 

673 

129 

310 

Yerkad; 

7-4 

Musaramagu4a—Sm.—Htl <,'Hm«1 

N; 

1100 

2-3 

119 

20 

58 

Ghotsur; 

70 

Muska—^Gdc.—■ h<-+1 

NE; 

350 

2-8 

504 

91 

339 

Angara; 

40 

MutanCr—Gdc.—Tfrl’l <. 

'S C\ 

S; 

280 

005 

28 

7 

16 

Muranda; 

4-0 

MutrS—Raj.— 

W; 

60 

1-9; 419 

89 

228 

Pandharpouni; 

2-0 

Muttapur Mslagujari—Srn.— 

SE; 

22-0 

2-2 

81 

21 

49 

Asaralli; 

3-0 










Muyaboinip efa—Sm.—H<<i«ri8,'ll - 

N 

24-0 

1-6 

641; 

154 

290 

Regunta; 

, , 










Nscanaganv—Gdc.— 

S; 

, . 

0-2; 55; 12; 32 

Chamorshi; 

, . 

Nfican BhattI—'Bhm.—'fliiTl.. 

SW; 

320 

1-2 

607 

126 

367 

Rajoli; 

14-0 

Naijakali Urf Betakathi—Gdc.— .. 

NE; 

84 0 

01 

44; 8 

26 

Malcvada; 

10-0 










Na<Jiku<Ja—Srn.—STf^fTT 

SE; 

150 

10 

766 

178 

272 

Ankisa; 

2-0 

Na^abhiiJ—Bhm.—,. 

W; 

120 

4-2: 6156: 1299: 1452 

Local; 


Nfigala—Chd,—HMIIoil 

W; 

60 

1-7 

397 

73 

229 

Shengaon; 

40 

NagalS—Chd.—Hlinodl 

E; 

180 

2-2 

649 

129 

381 

Keljhar; 

2-0 

Nagaloo—War.— 

S; 

8-0 

1-0 

285 

47 

161 

Patala; 


NSgapur—Chd.—r(j<|'^< 

NE; 

6-3 

2-7 

618 

127 

358 

Chanda; 

6-3 

NSgapOr—Gdc.—'TPI’^T 

NE; 

650 

0-8 

151 

29 

93 

Kurkheda; 

450 

NSgapOr—Raj.—h'lh'l^C 

SW; 

450 

1-1 

4 

1 

2 

, , 

. , 

Nagaram—Sen.— 

S; 

30 

3-2 

906 

188 

157 

Sironcha; 

30 

Nsgaravahi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

250 

06 

227 

42 

141 

Delanwadi; 

0-4 

NSgari—^War.—'Tr’T^ 

NW; 

130 

4-5 

2786 

637 

880 

Ijocal; 


Nagarl NavegSnv—Gdc.— 

N; 

7-0 

2-7 

984; 204; 594 

Porla; 

1-0 










NSgepalli Masghat—Srn.—• 

N; 

570 

0-3 

257 

59; 126 

Allapalli; 

l-O 



























CHAUDRAPUH DISTRICT 


903 


1 

Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

W eekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

1240 

Allapalli; 

52-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

56-0 

rv;n. 


Mul; 

35-0 

Gilgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Gadhchiroli; 

10-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Mandai Fr. Ct.; tl; ch; 
dp (vet). 

Mul; 

74-0 

Gadhchiroli; 

39-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

1-0 

n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Malevada; 

7-0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 

20-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Mul; 

1 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

12-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

12-0 

w. 

t • 

Chunala; 

8-0 

Rajura; 

6-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

6-0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

145-0 

Asaralli; 

3-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

3-0 

W;rv; 

i • 

Manchariyal; 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

18-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 


Charnorshi; 

.. Sat. 



w. 


SIndevahi; 

6-0 

Nawargaon; 

2-6; Thu. 

Nawargaon; 

2-6 

W;st. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; dg; 
ch; 3 lib. 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Malevada; 

lO-O; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

n. 

•• 


144-0 

Ankisa; 

2-0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr). 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

8 SI (3 pr; 3 m; 2 h); 
pyt; Cs; Mahashivra- 
tra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
7 tl; mq; gym; ch; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

Chanda; 

6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Keljhar; 

2-0 

Keljhar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Mahadwadi; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Majari; 

3-0 

Warora; 

6-0; Sun. 

Patala; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Padnli; 

2-0 

Chanda; 

6-3; Wed. 

Morwa; 

2-0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

65-0 

Kotgul; 

3-0; Fri. 

Murunigaon; 

27-0 

W;.v, 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 


30-0 

Chapdur; 

12-0; Tue. 


10-0 

n. 


Manchariyal; 

36-0 

Sironcha; 

3-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Wadsa; 

24-0 

Delanwadi; 

0-4; Sat. 

Armori; 

13-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Tue. 

Warora; 

13-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 
2 Cs; 9 tl; 4 m; mq; 
4 dg; lib; dp. 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Porla; 

1-0; Tue. 

Porla; 

1-0 

W;t; 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

65-0 

Allapalli; 

1*0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Ftp ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

NagraiS—Raj.—WtlloOl 

SW; 

230 

2-9; 45; 9; 23 

Chandur; 


N5gulavJ<ili—Siti.— 

N; 

1150 

0-2; 103; 17; 55 

Yetapalli; 


Naiguti^am—Srn.—»f*rTJT 

N; 

500 

0-1; 38; 7; 20 

Kamlapur; 


Nainagu<Ja—Srn.— 

N; 

U40 

0-2; 111; 15; 43 

Ghotsur; 


Nainapur—Gdc.— 

N; 

320 

4-3; 738; 114; 396 

Desaiganj; 


Nainer—Srn.— 

N; 


0-2; 92; 14; 59 

Kamlapur; 


Nako<^S—Chd.— 

W; 

190 

1-4; 306; 70; 173 

Ghugus; 


Nalapha<}i—Raj.—< 1 ^+^ 

SE; 

140 

5-2; 430; 88; 215 

Virur; 


Nale4var—Bhm.— 

SW; 

7-4 

1-9; 421; 81; 253 

Mohali; 


Nale4var—Chd.— 

E; 


1-3; 613; 134; 368 

Chiroli; 


Nallikasa—^Gdc.— 

NE; 

1160 

01; 12; 2; 8 

Kurkheda; 


Nsnda—Raj.—•TT^r 

W; 


5-4; 966; 233; 562 

Eocal; 

•. 

Nandagafiv—Bhm.—JTT^irt^ 

SW; 

280 

1-7; 1080; 233; 658 

Girgaon; 


Nandagahv—Chd.— 



1-8; 256; 49; 130 



Nfindagahv—Chd.— 

S; 


2-5; 1061; 220; 412 

Visapur; 


Nandagahv—Chd.— 

E; 


2-8; 1537; 345; 632 

Local; 


Nandagahv—Raj.— 

NW; 


3-3; 792; 170; 484 

Local; 


Nandagahv Hefl—Chd.— 


. 

0 1; 139; 34; 82 









Nandagahv JapI—-Bbrn.— 

N; 


3-4; 1305; 231; 774 

Arher 

20 

Nandara—^War.— 

W; 


0-7; 86; 19; 49 

Navargaon; 


Nandara—^War.— 

N; 

160 

0-5; 158; 32; 81 

Sakhara 

2-0 

Nandara—War.— 

NE; 

390 

1-4; 403; 77; 261 

Rajapur; 
Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

Nandavardhan—Chd. —H .. 


. . 

3-1; 452; 91; 273 



NandccJ—Bhm.— 

SW; 

290 

4-8; 738; 126; 436 

Sonuli; 

2-0 

Nandigahv—Srn.— 

N; 

470 

001; 118; 23; 40 

Rajaram; 

60 

Nandigahv—Srn.— 

SE; 

50 

0-9; 205; 40; 120 

Sironcha; 

5-0 

Nandori Bk.—War.— 

S; 

30 

4-7; 1727; 369; 834 

Local; 


Nanhi—Gdc.— 

N; 

600 

4-9; 831; 160; 462 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

Nanhori -Bhm.— 

N; 

60 

2-6; 2147; 377; 1187 

Local; 


Naraculi—Gdc.— 

N; 

30-0 

4-5; 357; 65; 210 

Rangi; 

30 

Naragupija—Srn.— 

NE; 

1050 

0-2; 156; 25; 88 

Allapalli; 

550 

Narakasa—Gdc.—JTl <.+tfr 

SE; 

650 

0-5; 38; 6; 25 

1 

Yerkad; 

250 






























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


905 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

23-0 

Chandur; 

8-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

8-0 

n. 


Balharshah; 

112-0 

Ahcri; 

30-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

34-0 

rv. 

(SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

91-0 

Kamalapur; 

12-0; Sun. 

Repanapalli; 

14-0 

n. 

ch. 

Mul; 

66-0 

Gadhehiroli; 

36-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

6-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Desaiganj; 

1-0 

Desaiganj; 

1-0; Sun. 

1 Desaiganj; 

0-6 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Balharshah; 

II2-0 

Allapalli; 

35-0; Sun. 

' Renpanpalli; 

12-0 

w. 

• • 

Ghugus; 

1-0 

Ghugus; 

1-0; Sun. 

Chanda; 

19-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Virur; 

4-0 

Virur; 

4-0; Wed. 

' Virur; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sindevahi; 

8-4 

Sindevahi; 

8-4; Mon. 

i 

Sindevahi; 

7-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Naleshwar 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 

Totevahi; 

3-0 

Chiroli; 

2-0; Mon. 

* * 

6-0 

W;rv; 

^ t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Maha- 
shivratra Fr.; 2tl; 

2 gym. 

Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; 

12-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

n. 

• . 

Manikgad; 

20-0 

Chandur; 

4-0; Tue. 



W;n. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Alevahi; 

6-0 

Nawargaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Chikhalgaon; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 


, . 

, , 



. . 

W;rv. 


Chanda; 

60 

Chanda; 

6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Mul; 

15-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Mul; 

15-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; ch 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Chandur; 

10-0; Tue. 

• * 

. . 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

-- 

W. 

• 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Arher 

Navargaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bralimapuri; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 2 tl; 

m. 

• • 

, • 


. . 



W;n. 


Warora; 

16-0 

Sakhara 

Rajapur; 

2-0; Sun. 

Chargaon Bk.; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

39-0 

Chimur; 

6-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

.. 



« * 


« . 

W. 

. . 

Talodhi; 

13-0 

Nawargaoh; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nawargaon; 

5-0 

W;n, 

t. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Balharshah; 

77-0 

Allapalli; 

11-0; Sun. 

Local; 


Cs. 

Balharshah; 

124-0 

Sironcha; 

5-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

3-0 

Warora; 

3-0; Sun. 

Local; 

. . 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr, 2 m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

14-0 

Kurkheda; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

2-0, 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Desaiganj; 

31-0 

Rangi; 

3-0; Mon. 


16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Balharshah; 

127-0 

Allapalli; 

55-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

57-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

70-0 

Kotgul; 

12-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

25-0 

n. 

• • 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

NargiJ^a'—Raj-— 

W; 

240 

6-7, 

1167 

227 

602 

Antargaon Bk. 

5-0 

Narapathar—-Raj.— 

SW; 

340 

0-2 

35; 7 

20 

Korpana; 

8-0 

Narasinhapalli Patch—Srn.— 

N; 

240 

0-6 

219 

44 

123 

Regunta; 

1-6 










NarayapapQr—Gdc.—■Hj < .. 

S; 

. . 

0-4 

6 

I 

3 


• • 

Naroti Malagujarl—Gdc.— 

N; 

18-0 

3-04 

221 

43 

127 

Waladha; 

2-0 

JRtft RFTRSirfi-. 









Nasirakhanapalli—Srn.— 

S; 

2-0 

0-4. 

35, 

10 

22 

Sironcha; 

1-0 

Navakhala—Bhm.—ff^oSr 

W; 

12-4 

3-8, 

1912 

359 

951 

Nagbhid; 

0-5 

Navaraganv—Bhm.—^T^X'^rN' 

SW; 

32-0 

5-7, 

7131 

1493 

3162 

Local; 

* * 

Navaragahv—Gdc.—f\'ctX<>'i'M' 

N; 

32-0 

0-2 

48 

11 

28 

Armori; 

6-0 

Navaraganv—’Gdc.— 

NE; 

21-0 

51 

136 

31 

III 

Dhanora; 

4-0 

Navaragahv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

71-0 

1-3 

146 

31 

88 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

Navaraganv—Gdc.—Vl'iX 

NE; 

75-0 

1-0 

231 

40 

137 

Armori; 

9-0 

Navaragahv-—^Gdc.—r(«( viTR' 

N; 

590 

0-8 

252 

41 

149 

Kurkheda; 

40 

Navaragahv—Gdc.—nq viTd 

S; 

140 

0-7 

326 

65 

192 

Gilgaon; 

1-0 

Navaragahv Urf Ramatola—Gdc.— 

NE; 

78-0 

1-7 

58 

12; 44 

Sonsari; 

60 

h'qXMiX XlHdIviT. 









Navataja—War.—Vtqnoll 

NE; 

440 

2-0; 1328; 289; 776 

Local; 


Navatala Tukiim—Gdc.— 

S; 

15-0 

0-9 

165; 33; 97 

Kunghada; 

2-0 

RR'tfrair 5fT. 









Navegahv—Bhm.— 

S; 

13-0 

1-1 

223 

49 

123 

Mendki; 

3-0 

Naveganv—Chd,— 

, , 

, , 

1-1 

198 

36 

106 


. . 

Navegahv—Gdc.—»T^iq 

E; 

no 

0-8 

15 

3 

9 

Gadhchiroli; 

11-0 

Navegahv—Gdc.— 

N; 

70 

0-5 

167 

37 

104 

.. 


Navegahv—Gdc.— 

S; 

30 

3-2 

478 

92 

258 

Kaneri; 

3-0 

Navegahv—Gdc.— 

SW; 

180 

1-6 

515 

98 

276 

Bhendala; 

1-6 

Navegahv—Raj.—n^hiq 

SE; 

170 

M 

12 

6 

9 

Virur; 

3-0 

Naveganv—Raj.— 

SW; 

250 

0-3 

56 

9 

29 

Devada; 

6-0 

Navegahv—Raj.— 

W; 

18-0 

9-2 

185 

38 

115 

Pelora; 

4-0 

Navegahv—Srn.— 

N; 

109-0 

0-1 

19 

4 

11 

Ghotsur; 

18-0 

Navegahv—War.—n^’iiq 

NE; 

53-0 

1-7 

18 

3 

8 

Bhisi; 

♦ * 
















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


9o: 


Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Instituticns and other 

information 

(9) 

Chandrapur; 

240 

Vansadi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;n. 

4 SI (pr, m, h, clg); pyl 
2 Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Rajura; 

36-0 

Korpana; 

8 0; Fri. 

Korpana; 

8-0 

n. 

ch. 

Manchariyal; 

49-0 

Bamani; 

14-0; Sun. 

Bamani; 

140 

w. 

tl. 







w. 


Desaiganj; 

23'0 

Wairagad; 

7-0; Thu. 


130 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Chandrapur; 

1320 

Sironcha; 

I’O; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

1-0 

w. 

•• 

Nagbhid; 

1-2 

Nagbhid; 

0-5; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Sindevahi; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

7 SI (3 pr, 2 m, 2 h; 
4 Cs; Rangpanchmi i^ 
March; 7 tl; mq; gym 
2 dp (vet). 

Desaiganj; 

140 

Armori; 

6 0; Fri, 

Armori; 

60 

w. 

tl. 

Mul; 

460 

Dhanora; 

4 0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

410 

Korchi; 

1-0; Thu. 


. 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

350 

Kurkheda; 

15 0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

15-0 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wadsa; 

120 

Kurkheda; 

4 0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

380 

Tolodhi 

Mokasa; 

6-0; Wed. 

Gadhchiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 


Wadsa; 

32-0 

Sonsari; 

6 0; Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

160 

W. 

ch. 

Kanpa; 

200 

Jambhulghat; 4-0; Tue. 

Jambhulghat; 

40 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

260 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

3 0; Wed. 

Ghot; 

12-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Balapur; 

, , 

Mendki; 

3'0; Tue. 

Mendki; 

•3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 



. 




W. 


Mul; 

340 

Karwafa; 

2-0; Tue, 

Chatgaon; 

8-0 

W;n. 


, , 

. . 





W;t. 


Mul; 

200 

Gadhchiroli; 

3-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

120 

Bhendala; 

1-6; Mon. 

Mul; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Virur; 

30 

Virur; 

3 0; Wed. 

Virur; 

3-0 

W. 

. 

Manikgad; 

250 

Bhedoda; 

8-0; Fri. 

Devada; 

8-0 

W. 


Manikgad; 

190 

Chanda; 

7-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mul; 

64-0 

Gadhchiroli; 32'0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

12-0 

n. 


Kanpa; 

100 

Bhisi; 

.. Sat. 

Bhisi; 

4-0 

n. 

tl. 
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Village Narr.c 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance 

(4) 


Navegahv Bhujala—Chd.— 

E; 


2-2 

1237 

247 

650 

Bembal; 

m 










Navegahv HuijdciSvari— Bhm.— 

SW; 


1-3; 

381; 

73 

218 

Mindala; 











Navegahv Makta—Bhm,— 

E; 

1-0 

0-4; 

371; 

71; 

189 

Brahmapuri; 

ID 

JT^r. 









Navegahv More—Chd.— 



2-7 

975 

191 

535 



Navegahv PaiJ<iav—Bhm.— 

W; 


0-8 

1186 

226 

565 

Local; 

.. 










Navegahv Pe{h—^War.—. 

NE; 

400 

21. 

566; 

118; 

320 

Pimpalneri; 


Navegahv Raiyyatavarl—Chd.— 



2-8 

227 

47 

135 












Navegahv Raiyyatavarl—Gdc.— 

S; 


1-0 

1288 

250; 

756 

Kunghada; 










Navegahv Tukum—Bhm.— 

S; 

240 

1-4 

382 

83 

211 

Nimgaon; 











Navejharl—Gdc.—<T%3r(t 

NE; 

1900 

0-9 

137 

30 

87 

Belgaon; 


Navejharl—Gdc.—5TI%lT5ft 

NE; 

40-0 

1-3 

293 

48 

175 

Angara; 

2-0 

Nayadev—War.— 

N; 


1-5 

153 

31 

90 

Warora; 


Nehakal—Gdc.—^fRira 

SE; 



24 

4 

14 

Yerkad; 


Ncharapayali—Gdc.— 

NE; 



101 

20 

58 

Armori; 


Nelagurwjla Masahat—Srn.— 

NE; 

1140 


305 

53 

161 

Bhamaragad; 

140 










Nemaha—Srn.—H*i«| 

N; 

180 


126 

29 

72 

Tekda (Talla); 

1-0 

Ncndavadi Masahat—Srn.— 

NE; 

II50 


74 

12 

21 

Ghotsur; 

160 










Nendar—Srn.— 

NE; 


01 

98 

18 

27 

Yetapalli; 

20-0 

Neri—Chd.-—^ 

N; 

40 

0-7 

298 

61 

160 

Durgapur; 

2-0 

Neri—^War.— 

NE; 

380 

3-1 

5083 

1081 

2003 

Local; 

•• 

Nilaj—‘Bhin.—., 

SE; 

8-4 

1-3 

945 

136 

564 

Gangalvadi; 

3-0 

Nilajal—War.— 

, , 


3-7 

858 

172 

454 



NilasanI Pethagahv—Chd.— 

E; 

32-0 

1-7 

1107 

201 

602 

Local; 











Nimacjhela—^War.— 

, , 


0-9 

191 

45 

116 



Nimagahv—Bhm.—fSTTpHcf 

S; 

36-0 

2-3 

1856 

397 

1046 

Local; 


Nimagahv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

32-0 

1-5 


38 

113 

Bhakrandi; 


Nimagahv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

310 

1-5 


128 


Rangi; 


Nimani —Raj.—PiM'fl 

W; 

100 

2-6 

491 

115 

286 

Bakhardi; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(•9) 

Mul; 

16-0 

Nandgaon; 1-6; Fri. 

Mul; 

16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Nagbhid; 

8-0 

Nagbhid; 8-0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

80 

t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Brahmapuri; 1*0; Fri. 

1 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

.. 





W;pl. 


Nagbhid; 

20 

Local; .. Tue. 

Nagbhid; 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, h); 4 Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 


17-0 

Chimur; .. Fri. 

Chimur; 

3-6 

W;n. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl. 






W. 

-- 

Mul; 

270 

Talodhi 3 0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 

Stage; 


W;str 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Mul; 

200 

Vyahad Kh.; 3-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

72-0 

Maseli; 9-0; Fri. 

.. 


W. 

, , 

Desaigatu; 

350 

Malovada; 4-0; Sun. 

Yerkadmohad; 12*0 • 

W;Sn. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

5-0 

Warora; 5-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

700 

Kotgul; 6 0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

22-0 

n. 

Tipakal Guru Fr. Ct.; 
tl. 

ch. 

Wadaa; 

27-0 

Kurkhcda; 11-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

11-0 

W. 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Allapalli; 56-0; Sun. 

Ahori; 

600 

W;rv, 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Balharahah; 

116-0 

Vyankatapur; 4-0; Sun. 


2-0 

W^. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

150-0 

Irpainar; 14-0; .. 

Yetapalli; 

40-0 

W;h. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

86-0 

Allapalli; 38-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

38-0 

W;w. 


Chanda; 

4-0 

Chanda; 4-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

38-0 

Local; .. Wed. 

Local; 

- • 

W;rv, 

t. 

3 SI (pr. m, h); 3 Cs; 
5 tl; lib; dp. 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Gangalwadi; 3-0; Sat. 

. . 

a . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 




, , 

. . 

W. 


Mul; 

24-0 

Vyahad Kh; 8-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





.. 

W. 


Sindevahi; 

25-0 

Vyahad; 6-0; Mon. 

Vyahad; 

6-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

41-0 

Bhakrandi; 3-0; Tue. 

Dhanora; 

16-0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wadsa; 

32-0 

Rangi; 2-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

19-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

6*0 

j 

W. 1 

1 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Nimasada—^War.— 

N; 

50 

2-4; 455 

103 

236 

Warora; 

5-0 

Nimbala—Chd._f?r^|3f 

NE; 

NO 

0-8 

373 

79 

229 

Chanda; 

14-0 

Nimbaja—Raj.—ft'afioSj 

W; 

9-0 

1-3 

167 

38 

94 

Rajura; 

18-0 

Niphandra—Bhm.—fR'RST 

S; 

300 

3-3 

1365 

252 

784 

Local; 


Nirli—Raj.—fJTef? 

N; 

12-0 

2-4 

241 

54 

144 

Charli; 

1-0 

Nokari—Raj.— 

W; 

160 

1-9 

299 

62 

190 

Nanda; 

2-0 

Nokarl Bk.—Raj.— 

W; 

210 

0-6 

52 

10 

27 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Nokari Kh.—Raj.—7ft^r(V 

SW; 

160 

2-1 

272 

52 

153 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Nokeva<Ja—Raj.- 

SW; 

400 

1-6 

193 

30 

111 



Nunhara Raiyyatavarl—War.— 

SE; 


1-6 

252 

46 

158 












ovaia—Bhm.—srr^rsr 

SW; 

22-0 

10 

777 

170 

477 

Nagbhid; 

10-0 

Pacaganv—Bbrn.— 

SE; 

9-0 

1-3 

494 

93 

304 

Gangalvadi; 

2-0 

Pacagahv ^Chd.-- 



5-4 

63 

14 

10 


, , 

Pacagaiiv—^Raj.— 

S; 

100 

2-1 

1117 

232 

614 

Pandharpouni 

2-0 

Pacagariv—^War.— 

NE; 

520 

1-3 

147 

31 

79 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

pacagaiiv—War.—’TI^^TN’ 

N; 

200 

1-8 

527 

102 

195 


. , 

Pacagahv Musalaman -War.— 


, , 

08 

524 

99 

254 

Chora; 


'TrsRt? ^•vTRPT. 









Padaboriya—Gdc.— 

E; 

40-0 

0-1 

61 

10 

33 

Dhanora; 

10-0 

Padatnapflr—Chd.—< 

N; 

60 

3-5 

787 

156 

413 

Paili Bhata'i; 

2-0 

Paijatamapalli—Srn.—.. 

E; 

105-0 

4-2 

75 

17 

54 

Bhamaragad; 

, , 

Paijhtlr (Surveyed)—Srn.— 

. . 

. , 

0-7 

52 

9 

36 












Pa<Jiyal Job—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

78-0 

6-0; 51; 6 

32 

Belgaon; 

16-0 

PadmapQr TukQm—.Bhm.— 

S; 

23-0 

1-2; 298; 62; 201 

Pathari; 

17-0 










Paijoli—Chd.—qr^ 

N; 

40 

1-3 

564 

117 

314 

Chanda; 

4-0 

Paharaui—Bhm.— 

NW; 

80 

8-0 

1034; 217; 416 

Local; 

-- 

Paid!—Srn.— 

NW; 

112-0 

0-2; 65 

12; 41 

Ghotsur; 

180 

Paima (Surveyed)—.Srn.—^1)7 

N; 

40-0 

3-3 

215 

37 

135 

Allapalli; 

10-0 










Palaganv—Raj.— 

W; 

15-0 

2-0 

140 

34 

82 

Bakhardi; 

3-0 

Palakheda—Gdc.— 

E; 

140 

1-2 

126 

27 

73 

Mendhatola; 

1-0 

Palapundl—Gdc.—ITvfnjff 

NE; 

740 

20 

119 

20 

69 

Malevada; 

3-0 

Palasagad—Gdc.— 

NE; 

540 

3-1 

265 

56 

168 

Kurkheda; 

60 

Pajasagahv—Chd.—'iSTn^fW 

SE; 

200 

3-6 

1297 

250 

727 

Kothari; 

2-0 
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Railway Stal 

ion ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Warora; 

5-0 

Warora; 5'0; Sun. 

Warora; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Chanda; 

14-0 

Chanda; 14-0; Wed. 

. . 

60 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

II-O 

Rajura; 9‘0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

90 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sindcvahi; 

180 

Gadhehiroli; 3‘0; Sun. 

Vyahad; 

8-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; 







dp (vet). 

Chandrapur; 

12'0 

Chandrapur; 12-0; Wed. 

. . 

a 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

18-0 

Chandur; 2-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

2-0 

W;n 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

21-0 

Chandur; 6'0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

60 

n. 


Manikgad; 

16-2 

Chandur; 4'0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

40 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; eh.' 






W;t. 


Talodhi; 

70 

Talodhi; 2-0; Wed. 

Palasgaon; 

0-7 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Brahrnapuri; 

90 

Gangalvadi; 2’0; Sat. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



. . 


. . 

W;n. 

, . 

Manikgad; 

12-0 

Rajura; 10-0; Sat. 

Varur; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dh; ch. 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Warora; 

. . 

2-0; . . 

. • 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Bhadravati; 


Sawarla .. Sat. 

Bhadravati; 


W;n. 

Si (pr);tl. 



Sirpur alias 

Wadegaon; 





Mul; 

620 

Dhanora; 10-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

100 

W;n. 


Chanda; 

60 

Chanda; 6'0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

1070 

Allapalli; 45-0; Sun. 

•• 


w. 

n. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

45-0 

Maseli; 7-0; Fri. 



w. 


Alevahi; 

130 

Mudza; 5‘0; Mon. 

•• 

120 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Local; 


Chanda; 4 0; Wed. 

Morwa; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

Local; ,. Mon. 

Nagbhid; 

60 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 







ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Gadhehiroli; 30’0; Sun. 

Kasanscur; 

140 

W. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

990 

Allapalli; .. Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Manikgad; 

17-0 

Chandur; 8‘0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

80 

W. 

tl; ch. 

Mul; 

380 

Mendhatola; 1-0; Wed. 

Chatgaon; 

40 

W;t. 

tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

.Malevada; 3'0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

230 

W;n. 

.. 

Wadaa; 

22-0 

Kurkheda; 6-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

6'0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; tl; dg. 

Balharshah; 

100 

Kothari; 2’0; Mon. 

Kothari; 

2-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; lib. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) 

Pop; 



Village Name 

Travelling 


Households; 

Post Office 

» 


distance 


Agriculturists 

Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Palasagaiiv—Gdc.— 

E; 

48-0 

0-3 

44; 

7; 

, 23 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

Palasaganv—Gdc.—>H-6SK<rR' 

NE; 

390 

0-6 

74; 

13; 

54 

Angara; 

3-0 

PalasagShv—Gdc.—’ioSK^’fhr 

N; 

29-0 

20 

143; 

31; 

95 

Sonsari; 

3-0 

Pa|asagahv—Gdc.— 

N; 

340 

3-2 

512; 

111; 

270 

Armor!; 

60 

Pajasagahv—^War.—4o4^'<l'i'( 

E; 

260 

0-6 

154; 

36; 

88 

Moharli; 

60 

Pajasaganv—War.— 

S; 

60 

1-7 

360 

76 

189 

Majari; 

1-0 

Pajasaganv—War.—'TS'SHTf^ 

E; 

470 

3-5 

1014 

222 

600 

Local; 


Palasagariv Jat—Bhm.—'ifSOTr^ 

SW; 

300 

4-1 

3074 

600 

1467 

Local; 


Palasaganv Kh.—Bhm.—Ci'ain'^li^^. 

SW; 

210 

1-2; 885; 194; 532 

Nagbhid; 

9-0 

PalcbSrasa—Bhm.— 

S; 

280 

1-4 

623 

141 

281 

Local; 


PalejharT - -Raj.—qT%*rf\' 

SW; 

250 

20 

99 

22 

55 

Chandiir; 

10-0 

Palcjhari—Raj.—qT^ffft 

W; 

22-0 

0-5 

109 

24 

77 

Antargaon Bk. 

., 

Palle—Sm.— 

N; 

56-0 

7-5 

173 

43 

118 

Perimili; 

60 

Palll—Srn.— 

NE; 

85-0 

3-6 

225 

52 

134 

Bhamaragad; 

17'0 

PSlora—Gdc.—q‘r«ff<.l 

N; 

21-6 

2-2 

121 

26 

69 

Armori; 

06 

PamajiguiJS—Srn.—Tirnfl’^RTT 

NE; 

1020 

30 

24 

4 

8 

Yetipalli; 

22 0 

Panava^aja—War.—qinqsiool 

E; 

60 

1-9 

474 

99 

277 

Dongargaon; 

20 

PaflCa|a—Raj.—q’^ToJT 

E; 

70 

2-2; 528; 90; 308 

Vihirgaon; 

30 

Pandevahl Masahat—Srn.— 

N; 

71-0 

0-1; 34; 4 

15 

Yetapalli; 

40 










PandevShl (Surveyed)— 

N; 

. , 

1-9 

385; 72; 201 

Yetapalli; 

100 

PSi;i4haragota—Gdc.—Hi<»<.«rtdT 

NE; 

75-0 

1-1 

97 

20 

64 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

Paodharakavadi—Chd.—qt^TT^TTr 

W; 

120 

2-4 

725 

149 

306 

Shengaon; 

10 

Pa^dharapap!—Gdc.— • • 

NE; 

750 

0-3 

53 

10 

34 

Kurkheda; 

26 0 

PS^idharapauni—Raj.—qTSTHMt .. 

SW; 

7-0 

2-2 

634 

133 

370 

Local; 


PS^db8ra8ad&—Gdc.—qTiTSitSI • • 

E; 

12-0 

1-3 

108 

23 

64 

Chatgaon; 

20 

PSudharasirad—Bhm.—.. 

S; 

380 

0-2 

192 

38 

98 

Bothali; 

20 

Pandharatala—‘War.—qi®<,no4l 

N; 

, . 

1-7 

142 

27 

59 



h'aijdbaravapl—Bhm.—.. 

SW; 

420 

0 4 

73 

19 

19 

Shioni; 

40 

t'aijdharavani—Raj.—l^l 

S; 

. . 

2-9 

67 

14 

34 

Devada; 


Pa^jdbaravanl—Raj.—qt^T^T^ 

SW; 

40-0 

0-4 

81 

19 

42 

Chandur; 

10-0 

PaijdharavanI—^War.—q'ld'T.dj'fl .. 

NE; 

<0*0 

1-2; 188; 39; 120 

Neri; 

1-0 

PSndhari Bhaja)—Gdc.—qTJpO" RdloO 

S; 

22-0 

0 05; 39; 10; 26 

Muranda; 

40 

Pafljarepar—Bhm.—qt^i'^q'i^ 

W; 

8*0 

0-8; 485; 90; 235 

Kirmiti 

1-6 








Mendha; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

70-0 

Pendhari; 

6-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

6-0 

n. 


Desaiganj; 

33-0 

Malevada; 

8 0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

16-0 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 

24-0 

Khadholi; 

4-0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

9-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Desaiganj; 

120 

Armori; 

6-0; Fri. 

Armori; 

60 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

240 

Mudhoti; 

5-0; Wed. 

Khatoda; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Majari; 

10 

Majari; 

2-0; Sun. 

Sembal; 

2-0 

W';rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

470 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Neri; 

8-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr,m); tl. 

Alevahi; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W;t;n. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 3 tl; 
mq; 3 dg; lib. 

Talodhi; 

50 

Talodhi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

0-5 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs 
(c.mis); 3 tl. 

Sindevahi; 

20-0 

Mudza; 

7-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

20-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

Virur; 

25-0 

Chandur; 

15-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

15-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Chandrapur; 


Vansadi; 

.. Wed. 



W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 

92-0 

Allapalli; 

30-0; Sun. 

Perimili; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

155-0 

Allapalli; 

33-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

33-0 

W:rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 

13-0 

Armori; 

0-6; Fri. 

Armori; 

0-6 

W;t. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

88-0 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun, 

Allapalli; 

40-0 

rv;n. 

, , 

Warora; 

8-0 

Bha'dravati; 6-0; Wed. 

Warora; 

•• 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Vihirgaon; 

3-0 

Rgjura; 

7-0; Sat. 

Chunala; 

50 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 

18-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

18-0 

W;n. 

tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

800 

Allapalli; 

18-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

18-0 

W;w, 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Desaiganj; 

42-0 

Korchi; 

2-0; Thu. 

Korchi; 


W;n. 


Ghugus; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 

3-0; Sun. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);2Ca;2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

42;0 

Korchi 

2-0; Thu. 

. . 


W;n. 

. , 

Manikgad; 

9-0 

Rajura; 

7-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

7-0 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs; 2tl; dp. 

Mul; 

36-0 

Gilgaon; 

.. Fri. 

Chatgaon; 

2-0 

W;t. 

ch. 

R^oli; 

11-0 

Chanda; 

4-0; Thu, 

Hirapur; 

3-0 

W;rv;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 



W;t. 

, , 

Sindevahi; 

100 

Shioni; 

4-0; Tue. 

Sindevahi; 

100 

t. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

30-0 

Yergavan; 

4-0; Tuc. 

. . 

7-0 

W. 

ch. 

Rajura; 

42-0 

Chandur; 

10-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

W;n. 


Kanpa; 

22-0 

Neri; 

1-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; eh. 

Mul; 

32-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

6-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

8-0 

W;t. 

•• 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

1-6; Sun. 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

1-6 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; ch; lib. 


A.179—58-A. 
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Direction; 

Area (Si;, ms.); Pr.p ; 



Village Name 

Travelling 


Households; 


post Office; 


distance 


Agriculturists 


Distance 


(1) 


(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


• •s 

PafSjarcpar—War.—TTjrvnT 

NE; 

43-0 

1-7; 482; 91; 

284 

Kanpa; 

2-0 

Paiijhurijl—^War.— 

W; 

60 

4-5; 759; 178; 

449 

Local; 

•• 

PannemSra—Gdc.— 

E; 

60 0 

1-3 

374; 58; 

216 

Yerkad; 

10-0 

Panoli—-Bhm.— 

W; 

80 

0-5; 557; 116; 

331 

Kirmiti 

10 

Panoli —Bhm.— 







Mendha; 


W; 

60 

M 

1)7 

20; 

69 

Kirmiti 

1-0 








Mendha; 


Panora—Chd.—*TRt^ 

« • 

« « 

2-0 

491 

lOI; 

276 


, , 

PSraiJaganv—Bhm.— 

SE; 

20 

1-2 

1000; 188; 

583 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Para^apar—^War.— 

NE; 

39-0 

I-3; 250; 57; 

164 

Jambhulghat; 

3-0 

Paradhan Hctl—War.— 

NE; 

39-0 

0-6; 22; 7; 

14 

Sawargaon; 

2-0 

Para^I—Chd.—<.41 

•• 

•• 

0-9 

159; 31; 

94 

*• 

•• 

PSra^i—Chd.— 

E; 

330 

2-04 

758 

133; 

441 

Rajgadh; 

3-6 

pa'racjl—W ar.— 

E; 

24-0 

]*9 

247; 49; 

119 

Moharli; 

2-0 

Para^i—War.—^l<4\ 



1-3 

462 

112; 

269 



P5ra4i ButI—War.—'TP^t .. 

NE; 

42-0 

1-7 

81 

15; 

50 

Ambeneri; 

, , 

Para4i Dev—-Gdc,— 

SW; 

400 

0-5 

54 

8; 

33 

Ganpur; 

3-0 

Pat'adll^upl—Gdc,—^ 

W; 

80 

4-0 

1412 

274; 

814 

Kaneri; 

I-O 

PSrakabhatti—Sm.—HI 1 *< &<?! . • 

NE; 

430 

1-7; 24 

5; 

13 

Aheri; 

, , 

Parana—Bhni.—ifi'<H’| 

SW; 

350 

0-6 

142 

29; 

43 

Shioni; 

6-0 

Parasalagondi MasShat—Sm.— 

N; 

830 

0-5 

396 

67; 

217 

Yetapalli; 

9-0 

Parasavadi'”G^c*’”^l 

E; 

150 

1-8 

74 

14; 

57 

Chatgaon; 

4-0 

PSrasavSdl—Gdc,—l<A 

NE; 

200 

0-8 

119 

24, 

77 

Delanwadi; 

6-0 

ParasevS^a—brn.— 

N; 

200 

0-7 

195 

34; 

116 

Regunta 

3-0 








Malgujari; 


Parasod^—Baj.—^ 

W; 

400 

2-6 

483 

105; 

211 

Korpana; 

12-0 

Parasoija—War.—HWdi 

N; 

30 

20 

492 

95; 

283 

Warora; 

3-0 

Parasodi—Bhm.—HXtTlsi 

E; 


0*5 

226 

43; 

115 

Brahmapuri; 

1-0 

Paraso^I—Chd.— 

. . 


3-5 

441 

87; 

255 

. • 


Parasodi—W ar.— 



0-6 

121 

23; 

69 

• • 

• • 


A-179—58-B. 












CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


915 


Ra<h\-ay Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Instituliors and other 
information 

(9) 

Kanpa; 

20 

Kanpa; 

2-0; Sun. 


2.0 

W’;t. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; gym; lib. 

Warora; 

7-0 

Warora; 

6-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

0-4 

W;r. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch; 

Mul; 

72-0 

Murum. 

4-0; Tue; 

Murumgaoti; 

1 

2*0 

W;n. 

lib. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Kjrniiti 

I-O 

gaon; 

Kirmiti 

I'O; Sun. 

Kirmiti 

hO 


SI ipr); Cs; tl. 

Mendha; 

Kirmiti 

1-0 

Mendha; 

Kirmiti 

I'O; Sun. 

Mendha; 

Kirmiti 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mendha; 


Mendha; 

1 

Mendha; 



Brahtnapuri; 

2-0 

Brahma- 

2 0; Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); pyt; C-S; tl; ch. 

Kanpa; 

16-0 

puri; 

Jambhul* 

3-0; Tue. 

Jambhulghat; 

3-0 

W^ 

Sj (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

39-0 

ghat; 

Neri; 

2 0; Wed. 

Neri; 

2-0 

W;n ;t. 

tl. 




.. 

1 


W;rv; 

• * 

Mul; 

8^ 

R^gadh; 

3'6; Tue. 

Saoli; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl;ch. 

Chandrapur; 

180 

Sawarla 

2-0; Wed. 

Moharli; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



Sirpur 

alias 

Wadegaon; 




W';t. 


Kanpa; 

120 

Bhisi; 

4-0; Sat. 


I-O 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 

30-0 

Ashti; 

8-0; Fri. 

Ashti; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Mul; 

17-0 

Gadhchi- 

8-0; Sun. 

Koneri; 

20 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr;m}; pyt; Gs; 

Balharshah; 1 

IIO-O 

roli; 

Aheri; 

Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

/•O 

n. 

2 tl; lib; dp. 

Sindevahi; 

180 

Shionj; 

6-0; Tue. 

Sindevahi; 

18-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Balharshah; 

930 

Allapalli; 

Jt'O; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

31-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr);tl;ch. 

Mul; 

40-0 

Dhanora; 

6-0; Thu. 

Dudhamara; 

0-4 

W;t. 


Wadsa; 

20-0 

Delanwadi; 

6'0; Sat. 


20-0 

t;rv;ii. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Manchariyal; 

•• 

Bamani; 1 

lO'O; Sun. 

Umanur; 

20-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

42-0 

Korpana; 

12-0 Fri. 


42-0 

n'. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

3-0 

Warora; 

3-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

3-0 

W;t;n. 

Sf(pr); Cs; 2tl; dg. 

Brahmapuri; 

10 

Brahmapuri 

1-0; Fri. 

Brahtnapuri; 

1-0 

W;n. 

tl. 


. . 





W. 








W. 

• • 
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Village Name 


(I) 

Parayanar —Sm.— 

Par(#i—Bhm.—tTlif 

Par(Ji—Raj.—«Tr#l 

Par^ Jitin—Bhm.—.. 

Parli—Srn.— 

Parodhi—War.—qrd^ 

Pa{5ia—War.—TTSToST 


Patan—Raj.— 

Patapava^a—Gdc.—. 
Patharago^dl—Gdc.—. 
Patharagota—Gdc.—4 |>m 
P atharagotS—Gdc.—*rr^n3ft?l « 

Pithari—Bhm.—Snmtt 

PattIgaAv MasShat—Sm.—'Trft’TT? 

Pattiganv MasJhat—Sm.— 

PaunI—Raj.—•. 
P uni—Gdc.—'frft •. 

Pauravel—Gdc.— 

Pavanapar—Bhm.— 

PavapS Raiyyatavari—W ar.—tliqun 

x?2Rr3rift. 

Pavani—-War.—'ToplV 

PSyadi—Gdc.—*TnT? i .. 

Piyalasanapeth—Gdc.— 

Payali Bhata]!—Chd.— 

Pekinakasa—Gdc.— 
PckInakSsamudajha—Gdc.— 

Pelora—Raj.— 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 

Travelling Households; Post Office; 

distance Agriculturists Distance 


(2) (3) (4) 


NE; 

1120 

0-4; 223; 45; 120 

Bhamaragad; 

12-0 

W; 

80 

1*6; 1173; 223; 692 

Local; 

•• 

W; 

360 

1-8; 415; 87; 209 

Korpana; 

6-0 

SW; 

240 

0-7; 105; 20; 53 

Balapur Bk.; 

20 

NE; 

600 

0-2; 20; 3; 10 

Kamalapur; 


NE; 

170 

2-7; 577; 125; 313 

Chandankheda; 2-0 

S; 

9-0 

3-2; 1089; 249; 474 

Local; 

•• 

SW;"* 

2*5 

2-5; 150; 31; 87 

Chandur; 


N; 

29-0 

0-9; 91; 13; 57 

Wairagad; 

I-O 

.. 

.. 

O-I; 21; 4; II 

• 

• • 

SE; 

32-0 

0-1; 30; 5; 20 

Pendhari; 

11-0 

N; 

32-0 

1-7; 292; 70; 188 

Armori; 

60 

S; 

57-0 

3-2; 1437; 354; 610 

Local; 

•• 

NE; 

47-0 

0-4; 139; 22; 84 

Dechali; 

13-0 

N; 

470 

01; 24; 3; 13 

Rajaram; 

. 2-0 

N; 


1-7; 620; 121; 298 

Govri; 

20 

E; 

230 

2-02: 347; 62; 194 

Dhanora; .. 

20 

E; 

320 

0-1; 16; 2; 10 

Pendhari; 

100 

S; 

240 

1-6; 578; 132; 336 

Gunjevahi 

Mahal; 

30 

E; 

60 

3-9; 980; 209; 549 

Warora; 

10 0 



20; 413; 92; 235 



E; 

450 

2-8; 275; 54; 133 

Pendhari; 

40 

S; 

200 

1-8; 167; 36; 106 

Muranda; 

•• 

* • 

•• 

100; 1530; 326; 831 

Local; 


SE; 

13 0 

001; 9; I; 6 

Gurwala; 

60 

E; 

44-0 

0-4; 197; 41; lOl 

Pendhari; 

2-0 



2-8; 920; 216; 


Nandgaon; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Instituticna and ether 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

1 

Distance 



inforrr.aticn 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Balharshah; 

119-0 

Allapslli; 

54-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

Navegaon 

2-0; Tuc. 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr,m);pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 



Pandav; 

j 





Rajura; 

38-2 

Kcrpana; 

6-0; Fri. 1 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. dp. 

Talodhi; 

2-0 

Balapur Bk.; 2-0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk.; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 


Aheri; 

40-0; Sat. 



rv;n. 

.. 

Warora; 

170 

Chandan - 

2-0; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

5-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl;lib. 



kheda; 






Majari; 

3-0 

Warora; 

9-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv 

2 SI (pr,m); Ca; Dhuli 






n. 

Vandan; Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 2; tl. 


Rajura ; 


Chandur; 

.. Tue. 

Chandur; 

•• 

w. 

tl. 

Desaiganj; 

21-0 

Wairagad; 

1-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

9-0 


Cs. 




. . . ♦ 

. . 

. , 


. . 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari; 

n-0; Thu. 

, . 

. • 


• • 

Desaiganj; 

14-0 

Armori; 

6-0; Fri. 

Armori; 

6-0 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajoli; 

no 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

. . 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2 tl; ch; 







lib; 2 dp; (1 vet). 

Balharshah; 

• • 

Sironcha; 

47-0; Mon. 


... 

n. 

« • 

•• 

• • 

Allapalli; 

12-0; Sun. 

•• 

4-0 

w. 

• • 

Manikgad; 

10-0 

Rajura; 

9-0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

9-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Thu. 

• • 


W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari; 

10-0; Thu. 

• » 

. . 

W;n. 

• • 

Sindevahi; 

12-0 

Pathari; 

9-0; Fri. 

Sindevahi; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr;; Cs; 2 tl. 

Warora; 

10-0 

Warora; 

10-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

10-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr;m); Cs; tl. 



• • 

.. 



W;n. 

• • 

Mul; 

68-0 

Pendhari; 

4-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

.. 

Talodhi 

6-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

6-0 

W;t. 



Mokasa; 


Mokasa; 




Chanda; 

8-0 

Chanda; 

8-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 







ch; lib. 

Mul; 

37-0 

Gurwala; 

6-0; Mon. 

Gadhchiroli; 

13-0 

n. 

• • 

Mul; 

66-0 

pendhari; 

2-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

W;t. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Chandrapur; 

9-0 

Chandrapur; 9-0; Wed. 

Chandrapur; 

9-0 

W;rv; 

n. 

2 Si (pr,m); Cs;2 tl; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travel lir.p 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. n>s.); Pop ; 
Ilouschold.s; 

April nltoriMs 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Di-Stance 

(4) 

Peij^alavahl—Sm.— 

■NE; 

118-0 

3-0; 94; 14 

40 

Jaravandi; 

6-0: 

PendhS—G<lc.— 

N; 

450 

0-5; 5, 2 

3 

Koregaon; 

5-0 

Pepdhari—Bhm.— 

W; 

170 

0-7; 398 

75 

222 

Mohali 

1-0 







Mokasa; 


Pcij^hari—Bhm.—M3 ft 

S; 

36-0 

3-0; 687 

149 

347 

Bhothali; 

4-0 

Peijdh ari—Gdc.— H <8 0 

SE; 

440 

1-7; 401 

90 

211 

Local; 


Peodliari—^War.—M^STt 

NE; 

44-0 

1-9; 422 

92 

240 

Kevada; 

2-0 

Peotip^^— 

SE; 

60 

1-3; 447 

102 

163 

Janatnapalli; 

6-0 

Peramalabh a^I—Srn.— 

NE; 

126-0 

4-2; 74 

16 

50 

Bhamaragad; 

26-0 

Perimil!—Sm.— 

N; 


3-7; 383 

81 

177 

Local; 


Pets—Sm .—^<11 

N; 

123-0 

2-2; 41 

6 

27 

Yctapalli; 

19-0 

Pets—Sm.—^ii 



3-1; 181 

34 

96 



Pets—Sm.—^ci 

NE; 

32-0 

1-4; 729 

115 

362 

Local; 


PetagSnv—Bhm.—. < 

SW; 

42-0 

1-8; 1418 

302 

790 

Local; 

• • 

Petaganv—Chd.— 



1-4; 307 

60 

191 

Jibgaon; 

1-0 

Petedohgarl—Gdc.— . - 



0-3; 10 

3 

8 



Pethabhanasull - -War.—^ORIR^^Pl 



0-9; 251 

49 

149 


• - 

PethataJS—Gdc.—Airfoil 

S; 

28-0 

0-5; 590 

123 

345 

Ghot; 

2-0 

Peth Tukum—Gdc.—^ 

N; 

13-0 

1-2; 311 

57 

181 

Dculgaon; 

2-0 

PevarS—War.— 

NE; 

6-0 

0-5; 147 

33 

87 

Paona Raiyyat 

-3-0 







wari; 


PhakanabhattI—Gdc.—. 

NE; 

71-0 

0-5; 68 

15 

42 

Kurkheda; 


PharadS—Gdc.— 

SW; 

18-0 

3-5; 968 

184 

556 

Bhcndala; 

3-0 

Phari—Ode.—'Pft 

NE; 

70-0 

1-2; 145 

26 

83 

Malevada; 

1-0 

PhasatolS—Gdc.— 

SE; 

28-0 

1-9; 98 

19 

56; 

Kanvafa; 

10-0 

PliattSpur—War.— 

N; 

13-0 

3-1; 391 

- 90 


Barvha; 

2-0 

Pheri—Gdc.— 

N; 

28-0 

0-4; 167 

36 

98 

Rural; 

5-0 

PhisakutI—Chd.— 

E; 

36-0 

2-3; 1540 

305 

857 

Rajgadh; 

2-0 

PhokurdI—Gdc.— 

SW; 


2-2; 667 

148 

400 

Bhendala; 


Phulabodi—Gdc.— 

SE; 

25-0 

4-0; 247 

43 

162 

Karwafa; 

8-0 

Phulakhal—Gdc:— 

SE; 

40-0 

N.A.; 34 

6 

23 

Pendhari; 

2-0 

Phulakoda—‘Gdc.—^ct+tSl 

E; 

35-0 

1-8; 78 

16 

41 


•7-0 

PhulorS—Chd.'— 



0-4; 18 

; 4 

11 



PH'jpdi MasShat—Sm.— 

N;. 

50-0 

0-04; 263; 38; 163 

Kondoli 

6-0 ■ 







(Surveyed); 
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Railway Station ; 

— 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 



(9) 

Mul; 

70'0 

Gadhchi- 

46-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 

8-0 

w. 

tl. 



roli; 






^^adsa; 

ll-O 

Desaiganj; 

11 -0; Sun, 

Shankarpur; 

5-0 

W;t. 

• • 

Nagbhid; 

6-0 

Nagbhid; 

5-0; Thu. 

Mahal i 

1-0 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





Mokasa; 




Rajoli; 

10-0 

Pathari; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hirapur; 

5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

65-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;t. 

2 SI (pr.m); Cs; tl. 

Sindevahi; 

11-0 

Ml tegaor; 

2-0; Sun. 

Neri; 

6-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Cs;tl. 

Balharshah; 

135-0 

Sironcha; 

6-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Balhafshah; 

132-0 

Allapalli; 

68-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

70-0 

W;rv; 

• • 

Balharshah; 

86-0 

Allapalli; 

20-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;n;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

119-0 

Aheri; 

43-0; Sat. 



W. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

107-0 

Aheri; 

45-0; Sat. 



t, 

W;t. 

t. 

Sl(pr). 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

Rajoli; 

2-0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 








Jayanti Fr; 2 tl. gym; 
ch; lib. 

Mul; 

16-0 

SaoH; 

8-0; Thu, 

Saoli; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 


. . 

. « 

. . 

, 

. * 

W. 

• • 



- ♦ 

. . 


* , 

W. 

.. 

Balharshah; 

57-0 

Ghot; 

2-0; Tue. 

Ghot; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). Cs. 

Wadsa, 

18-0 

Deulgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Deulgaon; 

2-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

8-0 

Shegaoti Bk.; 6-0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

* , 

Belgaon; 

., Mon. 



W;n. 

• « 

Mul; 

18-0 

Bhendala; 

3-0; Mon. 

Bhendala; 

3-0 

W;n. 

2 SI fpr.m); Cl 

Wadsa; 

37-0 

Malevada; 

4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

21-0 

W;rv; 

* • 

Mul; 

57-0 

Potegaon; 

6-0; Wed. 



n. 

W. 


Nagri; 

6-0 

Kosarsar; 

4-0; Sat. 

Khambada; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Desaiganj; 

7-0 

Desaiganj; 

7-0; Sun. 

Rural; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Mul; 

7-0 

Rajgadh; 

2-0; Tue. 

Chandapur; 

1-0 

W;pl. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

■ , . ■■ 

Bhandala; 

.. Mon. 

Mul; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

49-0 

Karwafa; 

8-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 


W;t. 

Sl(pf);ch. 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari ; 

3-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

3-0 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 

32-0 

Munim- 

6-0; Tue. 

Murunigaon; 

6-0 

rv. 

. , 



gaon; 




w. 


Balharshah; 

102-0 

Allapalli; 

. Sun. 


14-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);ch. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name 

Travelling 


Households; 

Post Office; 


distance 


Agriculturists 

Distance 

(1) 


(2) 



(3) 


(4) 

PhuracJI—Chd.— 


, , 

3*5; 816; 155; 445 


Phuser—-Gdc.— 

S; 

280 

0-03; 18 

: 4 

; 15 

Muranda; 6-0 

Phutaija—Chd.— 

. , 

. . 

2-7 

; 1062 

200 

623 


Pi^amill—Str .— 

NE; 

1020 

0-2 

46 

8 

26 

Allapalli; 54'0 

Pijadura—War.— 

N; 


2-2; 484 

97 

284 


PimpaJagShv—^Bhm.— 

NE; 

60 

3 02 2896 

604 

1661 

Local; 

Pimpajagahv—Gdc.—FsHoSMi^ 

N; 

380 

4-6 

414 

95 

253 

Kokadi; 2-0 

Pimpalaganv—War.— 

N; 


0-4 

63 

16 

45 

Barvha; 

Pimpajagahv—^War.—ftpTOTt^ 

N; 

13-0 

0-4 

426 

86 

199 

Barvha; 4-0 

Pimpajagahv—War.— 

NE; 

420 

1-7 

850 

165 

539 

Janibhulghat; 2'0 

Pimpajakhut—Chd.—rsMoo^ac 

NE; 

I7’0 

0-3 

214; 40; 119 

ChichpalH; 2*0 

PimpaJakhuta(RaiyyatapQr)—Gdc.— 

S; 

9-0 

2-1 

279; 53; 163 

Ycoli; 1-6 

Pimpajanerl—War.— 

NE; 

36-0 

1-4 

826 

187 

455 

Local; 

Pimparajhora—Gdc.— 

NE; 

740 

0-6 

47 

8 

30 

Kurkheda; 25-0 

Pip^i Guij^am—Sm.—Pfsl' *j.3Tr .. 

N; 

74'0 

0-2 

42 

10 

28 

Allapalli; 

Pipajagdhv—Raj.—PrTS’TT^ 

W; 

140 

2-4 

587 

134 

368 

Local; 

PipardS—^Raj.—R'-fsI 

W; 

29-0 

3-6 

266 

56 

160 

Korpana; 5-0 

Piparda—^War.—f^TTSf 

E; 

490 

4-6 

646 

130 

299 

Palasgaon; 2‘0 

Piparl—Chd.—fqtrft 

SW; 

100 

5-5 

1222 

236 

642 

Dhanora; 2-0 

Piparl—Gdc.—ft'rCt 

NE; 

1180 

3-0 

121 

18 

86 

Malevada; 6-0 

Piparl—Raj.—fffO 

W; 

250 

2-8 

507 

105 

289 

Vansadi; 4-0 

Pipari—War.—(M'TO' 

S; 

18 0 

3-9 

821 

186 

452 

BhadVavati; 5-6 

Pipari Deiapaijde—Chd.—(Tjd .. 



2-8 

586 

126 

299 


IsnTtt. 

Piparl (Dik$it)—Chd.—pTfCt 



0-5 

547 

105 

329 










Pipari Tukflm—Chd.— 

•• 


0-5 

15; 4 

6 

. . 

Pirali—^War.—FJT^ 

E; 


2-0. 

858; 

188; 

437 

Local; .. 

Pirameda—Srn.— 

N; 

200 

0-2; 

120; 

26; 

69 

Rogunta 2-0 








Malgujari; 

Piranji M8l—Chd.—MlW .. 

NE; 

380 

M; 

169; 

35; 

115 

Saoli; 3-0 

Piacvadadha—Gdc.— 

NE; 

120 

2-5; 

769; 

159; 

397 

Delanwadi; 2-0 

Pitesfir—Gdc.— 

SE; 

700 

2-6; 

89; 

15; 

53 

Yerkad; 45-0 














CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


921 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Instituticna and other 
information 

(9) 


, , 

• • • . 



.. 

W. 


Muranda; 

6-0 

Talodhi 14-0; 
Mokasa; 

Wed. 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

14-0 

W;n. 




. . 

. . 



W;t. 


Balharshah; 

1260 

Allapalli; 54-0; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

58-0 

n. 






. . 


w. 


Brahtnapuri; 

6-0 

Arher O'6; 

Navargaon; 

Mon. 

* 


w. 

2 SI (pr,ro); Cs; Rani 
Navati'i Fr; Ct; Sud. 9; 
4 tl; 2 m; ch; 2 lib. 

Desaiganj; 

8-0 

Desaiganj; 8-0; 

Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

30 

W;t. 

SI(pr);Cs;tl. 

Nagri; 

. « 

Barvha; 

Wed. 

Khambada; 


W. 


Nagri; 

6-0 

Kosarsar; 4'0; 

Sat. 

Stage; 

1-6 

w. 


Kanpa; 

170 

Jambhul- 2'0; 
ghat; 

Tue. 

Jannbhulghat; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chichpalli; 

8-0 

Chichpalli; 2-0; 

Mon. 1 

Chichpalli; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

30-6 

Gadhchi- 9-0; 
roll; 

Sun. 1 

GadhchiroH; 

9'0 

W;nt; 

. SI (pr); tl. 


18-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Chimur; 

3-0 

W;h, 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gytn; lib. 

Deaaicanj; 

41-0 

Korchi; I-O; 

Thu 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

W. 


Balharshah; 

980 

Allapalli; 

Sun. 

Aheri; 

300 

W. 

SI (pr);ch. 

Manikgad; 

16-0 

Chandur; 2'0; 

Tue. 

Chandur; 

20 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manikgad; 

31-2 

Vansadi; 3-0; 

Wed, 

Vansadi; 

10 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Warora; 

49 0 

Palasgaon; 2-0; 

Sun. 

Neri; 

100 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chanda; 

10-0 

Ghugus; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Chanda; 

lO'O 

W;rv. 

2SI(pr,m);Cs;3tl:ch, 

Desaiganj; 

300 

Malevada; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

14-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

260 

Vansadi; 4-0; 

Wed. 

Vansadi; 

40 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs;2tl. 

Bhadravati; 

5-6 

Bhadravati; 5'6; 

Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

5'6 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, ni); tl. 

• • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

W;rv. 

• • 

•• 

• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

W;t. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

W;n. 


Bhadravati; 

9-0 

Bhadravati; 9-0; 

Wed. 

Bhadravati; 

7-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m)Cs;4tl;lib. 

Monchariyal; 

•• 

Bamani; |00; 

Sun. 

Bamani; 

100 

W;n. 

•• 

Mul; 

lO'O 

Saoli; 3-0; 

Thu, 

Saoli; 

30 

W;t;pl 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 

20-0 

Delanwadi; 3'0; 

Sat. 

Armori; 

I6'0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dhulivandaa 
Fr.March; 2tl;ch; Cch. 

Wadaa; 

70-0 

Kotgul; 3-0; 

Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

250 

n. 1 

•• 
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V’illape Name 

(!) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

.•\ri;a (Sq. ms.) ; P< p ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

14) 

PitlcuS—War.— 

NE; 

33-0 

2-6; 133; 

31; 

1 

80 

Chiimir; 

5-0 

Pocamapalli Haiyyatavari--Srn.—> . , 

SE; 

140 

2-9; 540; 

117; 

295 

Ankisa; 

3-0 









po^Hsa—Chd.— 



2-4; 512 

110 

328 



Pohc — War. — 



1-5; 280 

56 

158 



PokkCir—Srn.— 

NE; 

IIO-O 

0-2; 96 

15 

41 

Kandol i; 

14-0 

PoTiibhurna—ChU.— 



5-5; 2965 

520 

1211 


• • 

Porla—^Gdc.— 

N; 

120 

5-7; 2619 

536 

137! 

Local; 


Poteganv — Gdc.— 

SE; 

23-0 

1-3; 366; 

92; 

229 

Local; 

•• 

PotegSnv—Gdc.— •ftJ’rN' 

N; 

370 

1-7; 565 

123 

280 

Kokadi; 

1-0 

Potepalli — Gdc. — 

S; 

. . 

1-2; 222 

44 

137 


•• 

Povanapir—Bhm.— ’Tt^’TTTT 

S; 

170 

0-4: 73 

15 

53 

Avalgaon; 

3-0 

Poyarakoti—Srn.— 

NE; 

106-0 

01; 120 

21 

84 

Allapalli; 

56-0 

PratApaga^' -Gdc.— 

NE; 

84-0 

0-01; 18 

1 

11 

Malevada; 

9-0; 

PuiJIySl Mohadi—'Raj.— 

SW; 

42-0 

0-2; 28 

8 

20 

Chandur; 

22-0 









Piilakhal—Gdc.—•. 

S; 

7-0 

1-8; 624. 

118, 

319 

Kaneri; 

2-0 

Punnur—Srn.— 

N; 

103-0 

5-8; 336- 

64 

159 

Ghotsur; 

7-0 

Purfi(}a—Gdc.— 

NE; 

114-0 

4-02; 893 

196 

503 

Local; 

•• 

Purakepar—Bhm.— 

SW; 

33-0 

3-5; 48 

II 

39 

Ratnapur; 

2-0 

Purasalagondi—Srn.—. 

NE; 

100-0 

1-7; 210 

45 

59 

YetapalH; 

20-0 

PusSpapdi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

27-0 

5-1; 72 

15 

51 

Dhanora; 

6T) 

Puske—'Srn.— 

NE; 

103-0 

O-I; 14 

4 

5 

YetapalH; 

23-0 

Puskoti—’Sm.— 

NE; 

160-0 

7-0; 117 

21 

57 

Ghotsur; 

20-0 

Pusukapalli—Sm.— 

N; 

54-0 

0-7; 126 

28 

66 

Ahcri; 

5-0 

Pusumapalll—Sm.— 

NE; 

102-0 

0-1; 34 

6 

13 

Yetapalli; 

22-0 

Puyar8daijiJ~W'ar.— 

NE; 

56-0 

1-4; 694 

154 

: 398 

Bhisi; 

1-0 

RShapall! Bk.—Raj.—Trf'Tc^ft . 

S; 

38-0 

0-3; 143 

29 

; 87 

Chandur; 

22-0 

RShapall! Kh.—Raj.— 'Cl^rrrrTl' . 

S; 

45-0 

1-4; 64 

14 

; 43 

Indhani; 

16-0 

RaiyyatavSri Colliery No. 3 —Chd.— 


« . 

N.A. 694 

115 

; .. 











Rajagadh—Chd.— 

E; 

34-0 

4-0; 1205; 230; 640 

Local; 

1 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Instiluticns and other 
infcrnraticn 

(?) 

Warora; 

33-0 

Chimur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Shedegaon; 

30 

W. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

143-0 

Ankisa; 

3 0; Tue. 

Ankisa; 

30 

W. 








W. 






. . 


w. 


Balharshah; 

1650 

Allapalli; 

33-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

40-0 

n. 








w. 


Wadsa; 

24-0 

Local; 

Tuo. 

Local; 


W;t. 

3 SI (pr, in, h); pyt; 4 Cs; 
Mandoba Fr. Ct; Sud, 

1 5; tl; niq; dg; cli; lib; 
dp. 

Mul; 

50-0 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

24-0; Wed. 

GadhchiroU; 

25-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

DesaiRanj; 

7-0 

Desaiganj; 

7-0; Sun. 

1 Shankftrpur; 

1 

3-0 

W;t. 

Iw. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

17-0 

Gangalvadi 

; 6'0; Sat. 

1 

Gangalvadi; 

60 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

1280 

Allapalli; 

56-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

600 

, rv;n. 


Wadsa; 

400 

Malevada; 

9-0; Sun.. 

Kurkheda; 

25-0 

rv;n. 

. . 

\ranik(jad 

440 

Chandur; 

22-0; Tue. 

Chandur 

1 

22-0 

w. 

ch. 

Mul, 

Mul; 

18-0 

Gadhchiroli 


Stage; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr);pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

1 

77-0 

Gadhchi- 

roli; 

42-0; Sun. 

Kaaansoor; 

20 

W;d. 

Desaiganj; 

26-0 

Ramgad; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W; rv; 

t. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs;ch. 

Balapur Bk.; 

14-0 

Nawargaon; 

; 4-0; Thu. 

Nawargaon; 

4-0 

•• 

Balharshah; 

86-0 

Allapalli; 

38-0: Sun. 

Allapalli; 

38*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Mul; 

520 

Dhanora; 

6-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

60 

W:t. 


Balharshah; 

89-0 

Allapalli; 

41-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

41-0 

W. 

. . 

Yetapalli; 

50-0 

Irpanar; 

16-0; .. 

Yetapalli; 

450 

W;n. 

ch- 

Balharshah; 

670 

Aheri; 

5-P; Sat. 

Aheri; 

5-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr);ch. 

Balharshah; 

88-0 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

400 

rv;n. 


Kanpa; 

12-0 

Bhisi; 

1-0; Sat, 

Bhisi; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Virur; 

38-0 

Chandur; 

22 0; Tue. 

Devada; 

150 

W;n. 



, , 

Indhani; 

14-0; .. 

Vakadj; 

16-0 

W;n. 




•• 

.. 

•• 


W;pl. 


Mul; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Borchandli; 

10 

W;t 

2 SI (pr, tn); 2 Ct; 3 tl; 
ch; lib; dp. 
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VilJage Name 

(') 

Direction; 
Travcllirg 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

KSjagatta—Gdc.— 

SW; 

46-0 

0-7 

214; 43 

; 96 

Marakanda; 

3-0 

RajagattSganv—Gdc.— 


6-0 

2-0 

377; 76: 222 

.\mbeshioni; 

3-0 

Rajanagatta—GtJc.—THr'i^lddl 

S; 

19-0 

001 

51 

II 

31 

Amgaon; 

2-0 

Rajanapalli—Sm.— 

£• 

40 

11 

121 

32 

62 

Jnnampalli; 

1-6 

RajarSm—.Sm.—^TrSfiTTR' 


450 

7-1 

727 

160 

368 

jMcal; 


RajatoU—Gdc.—TRH'iHr 

NE; 

610 

0-3 

17 

3 

8 

Kurkheda, 

23-0 

Rajat'jH—Gdc.— 

NE; 

790 

0-5 

29 

4 

19 

Bclgaon; 

10-0 

Rajoll—-Shm.— 

SW; 

240 

0-5 

176 

30 

102 

Balapur Bk,; 

3-0 

Rajoli—Chd.—7rift5ft 

NE; 

38-0 

4'5 

2594 

416 

1202 

Local; 

•• 

RSjolI—Gdc.—TTSffefl’ 

SE; 

280 

1*4 

253 

61 

166 

Potegaon; 

2-0 

Rajoll—Gdc,—Tr^rt^ff 

E; 

)8-0 

2-1, 

275 

42; 154 

Dhanora; 

4-0 

RSjura Urban Area I—Raj.— 

HQ; 


0-3 

4376 

953 

714 

Local; 


’TprO iTTmr ?. 









Rajur Bk.—Gdc.— %■ 

S; 

30-0 

0-4 

107 

20 

77 

Ghot; 

120 

Uajur Kh.—Gdc.—7,T^ 

S; 

30-0 

0'5 

16 

3 

10 

Ghot; 

12-0 

RSkhi—Gdc.— tMi' 

S; 

7-0 

1-3 

364 

83 

219 

Gurwala; 

1-0 

RalSpcth—Chd.—7:r®T^ 

SE; 

. • 

2-5 

250 

50 

149 


. . 

Ralcgahv—\Var.— 

NE; 

. . 

1-7 

303 

57 

149 

, 

, . 

RalegSnv—War.— 

SW; 

II-O 

1-0 

318 

64 

173 

Patala; 

2-0 

Ramagad—-Gdc.— 

NE; 

160 

0-4 

296 

59 

149 

Purada; 

2-0 

RamSla—Bhm.—TI ihIoOI 

SW; 

440 

0-5 

662 

137 

325 

Gadbcrj; 

1-0 

RatnSla—Gdc.—TTBTelT 

SW; 


1-2 

743 

169 

158 


, , 

RamanajapQr Wasteland—’Sm.— .. 

S; 

30 

0-7 

152 

35 

43 

Sironcha; 

30 










Ratnannapeih RaiyyatavJri—Sm.— 

N; 

200 

0-6; 135; 30; 60 

Regunta; 

2-0 

•<r>fgn^5 TEirtT^rff. 









RamapQr—Gdc.— 

SW; 

400 

0-5 

125 

24 

70 

Anakhoda; 

2-0 

RSmapOr—Gdc.—THT'JT 

N; 

230 

2-6 

308 

60 

171 

Armori; 

5-0 

RSmapur—Gdc.—•TTR'J^ 

S; 

. * 

1-4 

341 

71 

204 

Bori; 

1-0 

RamapQr—Raj,—TfB^ 

W; 

. . 

1-0 

8 

2 

3 


• . 

RamapQr—War.—TPi'^T 

NE; 

38-0 

0-9 

150 

25 

80 

Neri; 

2-0 

Ramapuri—Bhm.— 

SW; 

140 

1-3 

246 

64 

158 

Mendki; 

30 























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


925 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Balharahah; 

40-0 

Ashti; 

9-0; Fri. 

Marakanda 
—Kansaba; 

3-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

31-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Cs. 

Mul; 

22-0 

Chatnorshi; 

4-0; Sat. 

Ghot; 

10-0 

W. 


Balbsrshah; 

130-6 

Sironcha; 

4-0; Mpn. 

Sironcha; 

4-0 

W. 

SI Ipr). 

•• 


Katn ala- 

pur; 

10-0; Sun. 


3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Belgaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

W;t. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

63-0 

Maseli; 

1-0; Fri. 

Kurkheda; 


W;t. 


Balapur Bk.; 

3-0 

Balapur Bk. 

; 3-0; Fri. 

Balapur Bk.; 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Local; 

• • 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;t, 

2 Sl(pr, h); Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Mul; 

56-0 

Gadhchi- 

roli; 

28-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

28-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);C3;tl. 

Mul; 

43-0 

Dhanora; 

4-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr);C8. 

Man ikgad; 

1-2 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

" 

W;n. 

4 SI (pr; m; h; trg-clg); 
Cs; 4 tl; tnq; dh; gym 
ch; lib; dp. 

Mul; 

32-0 

Ghot; 

12-0 Tue. 

Ghot; 


t. 

, , 

Mul; 

32-0 

Ghot; 

12-0 Tue. 

Ghot; 


W. 


Mul; 

34-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 


w. 


, , 

, , 

. . 

_ 


,, 

w. 

, . 

. . 

, , 

. . 

. . * * 

. 


w. 

, , 

Majari; 

5-0 

Warora; 

11 -0; Sun. 

Patala; 


W;rv. 

S) (pr);Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

280 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Kurklreda; 


W;n;t. 

2 SI (pr, m), 2 Cs; 
Mandai Fr. Phg;ch; 

2 lib. 

Sindevahi; 

4-0 

Sindevahi; 

3-0; JVlon. 

Sindevahi; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr) Cs; tl; dg. 

. » 

. . 

. . 




W;n. 


Chandrapur; 

133-0 

Sironcha; 

2-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

•• 

•• 

Bawiani; 

10-0; Sun. 

•• 


W;n. 


Balharabsh; 

32-0 

Ashti; 

3-0; Fri. 

Asliti; 


W;rv, 


Desaigastj; 

10-0 

Arniori; 

5-0; Fri. 

Armori; 


W;t. 

SI(pr);3tl. 

Balharshah; 

60-0 

Bori; 

1-0; Wed. 

Bori; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tI. 

, . 

. . 

• 

. . 

. 


W. 

, , 

Kanpa; 

22-0 

Neri; 

2-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balapur Bk.; 

5-0 

Mendki; 

3'0; Tue. 

• 

* * 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GA2ETTEER 


V'illage Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturifits 

(3) 

PostOffi* 

Distanc 

(4) 

c; 

V 

RamapOr (Surveyed)—Srn.—■ 

N; 

640 

1-2; 185; 32; 90 

Alicri; 

3-0 




Ramapur TukQm—Chd.—. 

NE; 

270 

0-6: 168; 43; 30 

Mul; 

1-0 






RamapQr Tukum—Gdc.— 

S; 

0-i 

0-8; 790; 183; 96 

Gadhehiroli; 








RamaaSgar—Gdc.— 

S; 


0-3; 202; 43; 127 



Ramasaya{ola—Cdc.—> 

NE; 

860 

0-6; 62; 8; 36 

Kurkheda; 

34-0 

RamayapetS—Srn,— 

N; 

620 

0-01; 61; 12; 36 

Allapalli; 

6-0 

Ratnosagu^am—Sm.—.. 

E; 

31-0 

1-3; 339; 75; 179 

Asaralli; 

21-0 

Ram KnijapClr—Srn.— 

S; 

30 

0-3; 52; lO; 31 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

fwrrjT. 






Ranabendali—Chd.— 

N; 

3-0 

ll; 183; 39; 83 

Durgapur; 

1-0 

RanabhOmi—Gdc.— 

SE; 

9-0 

1-4; 123; 24; 79 

Brdlitukum; 

2-0 

Ranabothali—Bhm.— 

S; 

6-0 

1-4; 620; 115; 343 

Chougan; 

2-0 

Ranakatti—Gdc.—Tl’TSp^r 

SE; 

65-0 

0-4: 119; 19; 74 

Yerkad; 

25-0 

Ranamocan—■Bhtn.—V.’H’Ml-'fd’ 

SE; 

6-0 

2-3; 939; 178; 597 

Kurud; 

3-0 

Ranamu]—Gdc.—XTd’MJjS 

SE; 

8-0 

0-8; 89; 15; 53 

Gunvala; 

2-0 

R3naparaso4I—Bhm.—.. 

W; 

9-0 

1-2; 218; 37; 122 

Pardi; 

1-0 

RanavShi—Gdc.—TFr^nft 

NE; 

69-0 

3-6; 203; 37; 139 

Malevada; 

2-0 

RSnavelll—^liaj.— 

SW; 


1-4; 148; 32; 96 

Varur; 

3-0 

RangadhamapefS Malagujarl—Srn.— 

SE; 

15-0 

0-5; 8i; 22; 32 

Ankisa; 

I-O 





Rahgayyapalll—Srn.—.. 

N; 

50 

1-4; 682; 146; 279 

Sironcha; 

5.0 

Rang!-Gdc.—TTtft 

N; 

200 

5-0; 648; 154; 411 

Local; 


Ranlpoddr—Srn.—'^(pjffcfrST 

NE; 

99-0 

2-2; 130; 25; 80 

Allapalli; 

53-0 

Rapelli—Srn.— 

N; 

320 

0-3; 96; 17; 61 

Perimili; 

5-0 

RnsapallJ—Srn.— 

NE; 

32-0 

1-7; 217; 48; 109 

Kamalapur; 

12*0 

Ratnapur—'Bhm.— 

SW; 

330 

M; 2437; 511; 1245 

lA>cal; 

•• 

Ratnapur—Chd.— 

NE; 


0-6; 210; 37; 112 



Rava^iajhora—Gdc.— 

S; 

140 

O-OI; 9; 1; 5 

Gurwala; 

70 

Ravapapalll—Gdc.—'<l«rJWcvfl‘ 

S; 

160 

4-0; 59; 10; 41 

Muranda; 

3-0 















CHANDSAPUn DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and othei 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Dalharshali; 62-0 

Aheri; 3-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 1-0 

Mul; 1-0; Wed. 

Mul; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mul; 25-0 

Gadhehiroli; 0*^; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m) tl; dp. 





w. 


Wadsa; 50-0 

Markekasa; 1-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

36-0 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 70-0 

Allapalli; 6-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharahah; 160-0 

Sironcha; 3I‘0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

31-0 

rv;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandrapur; 136-0 

Sironcha; 3-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

3-0 

rv;n. 


Chanda; 3-0 

Chanda; 3-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

3-0 

W:n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 35-0 

Gadhehiroli;9‘0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 6'0 

Chougan; 2‘0; Wed. 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 70-0 

Kotgul; 17-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

27-0 

n. 

, , 

Brahmapuri; 6-0 

Brahmapuri; 6*0; Fri. 1 

1 

! 

•• 

IrO 

W;rv; 

n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 5tl. 

Mul; 36'0 

Gadhehiroli; 8-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

80 

W;rv. 


Nagbhid; 6'0 

Navegaon l•6; Tue. 

Nagbhid; 

6.-0 

W. 

SI (pr): pyt. 


Pandav; 





Wadsa; 36'0 

Malevada; 2'0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

20.-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 7-0 

Bhedoda; I'O; Fri. 

Varur; 

3-0 

W. 


Manchariyal; 75'0 

Ankisa; I'O; Tue. 

Sironcha; 

15-0 

W;t. 

• • 

Manchariyal; 39-0 

Sironcha; 5-0; Mon. 

Local; 

.. 

W:t. 

Sl(pr). 

Wadsa; 3I’0 

Ixtcal; .. Wed. 

Dhanora; 

12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; gym; 






lib. 

Balharshah; I2S-0 

Allapalli; 53'0; Sun. 

i Aheri; 

570 

rv. 


Balharshah; 98-0 

Allapalli; 35-0; Sun. 

Perimili; 

ll-O 

W;rv; 

.. 

Ballarshah; 112-0 

Bamani; 14*0; Sun. 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Sindevahi; 8-0 

Navargaon; l-O; Thu. 

Navargaon; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr): pyt; 2 Qs; 3 tj; 






tdt; dp. 



. . 

. « 

W;t. 

* « 

Mul; 38-0 

Gurwala; 7’Oi Mon. 

Gadhehiroli; 

14-0 

Wjn. 

, , 

Mul; 40-0 

Talodhi 8-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

80 

t. 



Mokasa; 

Mokasa; 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

Rava^avS^i — Cdc,— 

N; 

400 

2-4 

280 

56 

168 

Koregaon; 

1-0 

Ravi—Gdc.—tfW 

N; 

210 

0-6 

176 

35 

107 

Armor!; 

2-0 

Rayagatta—Srli. —tRlTIJJT 

N; 

43-0 

0-1 

40 

9 

17 

Rajaram; 

2-0 

RSyapefS — Sm. — 

N; 

6-0 

0-7 

71 

17 

32 

Sironcha; 

6-0 

RayapQr—Gdc. — 

S; 

. . 

0-9 

52 

12 

27 


. . 

RSyap&r — Gdc.— 

SE; 

190 

0-3 

124 

22 

68 

Gui"wala; 

12-0 

RayapGr-—Raj.— 

W; 

420 

3-3 

60 

11 

28 

Korpana; 

12-0 

Reca—Gdc.— 

SE; 

43-0 

1-7 

83 

14 

56 

Pendhari; 

1-6 

Reca—Srn.— 

NE; 

nio 

20 

no 

16 

59 

Jaravandi; 

5-0 

Regadap4—Gdc.— 

SE; 

41-0 

1-8 

103 

18 

67 

Pendhari; 

9-0 

Regada^di —Sr*'-— 

N; 

1270 

0-2 

107 

17 

59 

Yetapalli; 

23-0 

Regadi — Gdc.— 

SE; 

32-0 

3-2 

687 

162 

318 

Local; 


Regupti Malagujarl — Srn.— 

N; 

24-0 

1-4 

514 

105 

271 

Local; 


Riwpnft. 









Rekabhafal—Srn.— 

NE; 

1550 

0-1 

14; 2 

4 

Ghotsur; 

18-0 

Rekimetta Masahat—Srn. — 

NE; 

* , 

0-2 

79; 14 

25 

Bhamaragad; 

17-0 










Rekanar—Sm.—^«nWT<. 

N; 

112-0 

7-0 

118 

21; 46 

Jaravandi; 

11-0 

Rekanar—Srn. — 

N; 

84-0 

6-4 

254 

46 

173 

Yelapplli; 

lO'O 

RekhSgahv — Gdc.— 

S; 

•• 

6-0 

370 

79 

216 

•• 


RekhatolS — -Gdc.— ^<si i cl vi | 

SE; 

25-0; 

2-9 

165 

33 

101 

Karwafa; 

4-0 

Rel5 — 5m.'—'^vIT 

NE; 

50-0 

1-4 

60 

9 

31 

, . 

14-0 

ReAgabo dl—War.— 

NE; 

• • 

2-6 

525 

116 

294 


« , 

RengStOr—^Bhm.— 

W; 

17-0 

1-5 

119 

25 

65 

Mohali 

1-0 








Mokasa; 


ReAgulavahi—Srn.— 

N; 

330 

0-02 

86 

17 

46 

Regunta; 

13-0 

Repanapalll—5rn.— 

NE: 

36-0 

2-2 

147 

34 

74 

Kamalapur; 

3-0 

RIdavahl—Gdc.— 

E; 

570 

0-5 

115 

20 

68 

Yerkad; 

9-0 

RcdJvahl—Gdc.—TlTPIT^ 

SE; 

390 

0-3 

170 

33 

118 

Pendhari; 

8-0 

Rui—'Bhm.— 

SE; 

8-0 

2-4 

1039 

191 

635 

Gangalvadi; 

3-0 

RupSpcth—^Raj.— 

W; 

38-0 

3-6 

366 

90 

144 

Korpana; 

8-0 

Ruplnagatta—Gdc.— 

SE; 

52-0 

01 

30 

5 

20 

Pendhari; 

13-0 

SidSgadh—Chd.'— 

NE; 

350 

2-6 

201 

38 

114 

Chimatha; 

3-6 

bidhu^ola—Gdc.— 

N; 

51-0 

0-5 

66 

14 

43 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

SaganapQr—Gdc.— 

SW; 

340 

0-4 

94 

21 

53 

Chittaranjan; 

1-0 

SaganapQr—Gdc.— 

SW; 

28-0 

1-3 

669 

127 

342 

Bhendala; 

2-0 














CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Wadaa; 

6-0 

Desaiganj; 6-0; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 

IhO 

Armori; 2-0; Fri. 

Armori; 

2-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 



Kamalapur; 9-0; Sun. 

. , 

1-0 

n. 

• • 

Manchariyal; 

380 

Sironcha; 6-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

1-0 

n. 




• 4 4 • • • 

. . 

4 4 

W;n. 

« • 

Mul; 

370 

Gadhchi- 19-0; Sun. 
roli; 

Gadhchiroli; 

19-0 

W;t. 

•• 

Manikgad; 

440 

Korpana; 12-0; Fri. 

. . 

42-0 

n. 

.• 

Mul; 

65-0 

Pendhari; 1 -6; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

1-6 

rv. 

Cs. 

Chandrapur; 

183-0 

Aheri; 63-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

59-0 

W;n. 

.. 

Mul; 

67-0 

Pendhari; 9-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

9-0 

W;n. 

.. 

Balharahah; 

123-0 

Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

47-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

70-0 

Ghot; 10-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch, 

Manchariyal; 

480 

Bamani; 14-0; Sun. 

Bamani; 

14-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

154-0 

Irpanar; 15-0; 

Yetapalli; 

45-0 

W;n. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

129-0 

Allapalli; 29-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

33-0 

W:n. 

» • 

Mul; 

67-0 

Gadhchi> 38-0; Sun. 
roli; 

Koaacsoor; 

13-0 

W. 

* • 

Balharshah; 

93-0 

Allapalli; 31-0; Sun. 

lAllapalli; 

31-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); tl; oh. 


•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W;rv; 

• • 

Mul; 

■410 

i 

Kartvafa; 4-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Balharshah; 

125-0 

Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 

. . 

14-0 

rv. 

• * 




♦ , 

. . 

w. 

« • 

Nagbhid 

70 

Nagbhid; 6-0; Thu. 

Mohali 

Mokasa; 

1-0 

w. 

2tl. 



Bamani; 17-0; Sun. 

Repanpalli; 

lO-O 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

87-0 

Kamalapur; 3-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;t. 

C8;ch. 

Mul; 

65-0 

Murumgaon; 2-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

2-0 

W;n. 

•• 

Mul; 

66-0 

Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 

* . 

1-0 

W. 

• • 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Gangalvadi; 3-0; Sat. 


1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Matiikgad; 

40-0 

Chanai Bk.; 5-0; Mon. 

. . 

38-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

78-0 

Pendhari; 13-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

13-0 

W;n. 


Mul; 

7-0 

Mul; 7-0; Wed. 

Chiroatha; 

3-6 

W;t. 

SI (pr);tl;ch. 

Wadsa; 

19-0 

Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

t. 

.. 

Mul; 

25-0 

Adyal; I-O; Sat. 

Aahti; 

12-0 

W. 

•• 

Mul; 

12-0 

Bhendala; 2-0; Mon. 

Mul; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 


A-179—59-A, 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
diatance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

SSgara—War.— 

E; 

180 

2-9: 911; 186; 489 

Local; 

« . 

Saiganv—Gcic.— 

NE; 

330 

M; 60 

11 

39 

Malevada; 

7-0 

Saiganv—Gdc.— 

N; 

200 

1-7: 487 

92 

273 

Armori; 

2-0 

Saltola—Gdc.—1 {i'ftri'l 

NE; 

450 

0-7; 92 

17 

51 

Angara; 

2-0 

Sakamur Urf SakapOr—Chd.— 

SE; 


1-2; 417; 85; 232 











Sakanagatta—'Srn.— 

N; 

680 

0-3; 125; 22; 76 

Aheri; 

180 

Sakara—Gdc.—^ I'+yr 

N; 

60 

2-9; 875; 175; 474 

Local; 


Sakhara Rajapur—War.— 

NE; 

180 

3-4; 863; 173; 440 

I.<ocaI; 


■Cl'Jliy'C. 








Sakharavahj—Chd.— 

NE; 

10-0 

6-7; 1008; 202; 497 

Local; 

• a 

Sakharavai—Raj.—Rrar^JTff 

S; 

60 

2>2; 350 

67 

210 

Varur; 

2-0 

Sakharl—Chd.—^partt 

E; 

22-0 

5-2; 758 

158 

436 

Chamorshi; 

30 

Sikhari—Raj.-^rard 

W; 

9-0 

6-9; 919 

189 

543 

Local; 

• 1 

Sikhera—Gdc.— 

E; 

16-0 

7-6; 443; 84; 236 

Karwafa; 

30 

Salutoli—CJdc.— 

SE; 

24-0 

0-1; 34 

6 

24 

Gurwala; 

15-0 

Salamara—Gdc.—RTR'JfRr 

N; 

31-6 

05; 145 

30 

77 

Armori; 

6-0 

Salihgatola—Gdc.— 

NE; 

430 

0-3; 16 

4 

12 

Angara; 

5-0 

Salahgatola--Gdc.— 

NE; 

55-0 

0-5; 128 

25 

81 

Kurkheda; 

6-0 

Sale—Gdc.—RT% 

NE; 

670 

1-2: 32 

6 

20 

Kurkheda 

450 

Sale—Gdc.—Rl% 

NE; 

74-0 

0-9; 124 

20 

73 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

Sslehhaitl—Gdc,— 

NE; 

42-0 

l-l; 169 

29 

127 

Angara; 

60 

Salcbhattl—Gdc.— 

E; 

22-0 

1-2: 268 

50 

136 

Dhanora; 

1-0 

Sfllejharl—Ghd.— 

SE; 


2-1; 452 

86 

267 



Salori—War.—R-RTTfl" 

NE; 


4-4: 1076 

216 

607 



Saniada Bk. -Chd.—RPRT ar. 

>d 

NE; 

46-0 

4-3; 1741 

385 

956 

Vyahad Bk.; 

20 

SamadS Kh.—Bhm.—R1TT5T .. 

S; 

23-0 

0-8; 209 

57 

115 

Gunjevahi 

5’0 







Mahal: 


Sahgo<ia—Raj.—R^tflTT 

W; 

240 

M; 445 

90 

258 

Antargaon Bk.: 1-0 

^ahkarapQr'—Gdc.— 

N; 

370 

2-6; 568; 

127; 

358 

Visora; 

1-0 

Sahkarapflr—War.— 

NE; 

49-0 

4-0; 2913; 

598; 

1319 

Local; 


Saradaplr—^War.—RTS'TTT 

NE; 

370 

M; 308; 

53; 

163 

Neri; 

2-0 

Sara^apar ToI8—Bhm.—RTS'TR .. 

SW; 

380 

3-7; 833; 

176; 

365 

Rajoli; 

40 

zm. 









A-179—59-B. 


















CTIANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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R lilway Staticn; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 
(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and ether 
information 

(9) 

Warora; 

18-0 

Chandan. 3-6; Thu. 
kheda; 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

450 

Malevada; 7-0; Sun. 

. « 


n. 

SI (pr). 

Desaieanj; 

I4'0 

Armori; 2‘0: Fri. 

Armori; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 

400 

Bhakrandi; 4*0; Tue. 

Yerkad- 

mohad; 

12-0 

W. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • * • • • 

•• 

•• 

rv. 

•• 

Balharshah; 

80-0 

Allapalli; 14-0; Sun. 


8-0 

w. 

. • 

Desaiganj; 

280 

Gadhchi- 4‘2; Sun. 
roli; 

Local; 

• ' 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Warora; 

190 

Local; .. Sun. 

Chargaon Bk.; 

5-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 

Tadali; 

20 

Tadali; 2 0; Thu. 

1 

Tadali; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; (C; fmg); tl; 
Cch. 

Manikgad; 


Bhedoda; 2‘0; Fri. 

. « 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

24-0 

Chatnorshi; 4-0; Thu, 

Chamorshi; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 

11-0 

Rajura; 9-0; Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; 3 tl; 
dg; ch. 

Mul; 

35 0 

Karwafa; 3‘0; Tue. 

Chatgaon; 

6-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; ch. 

Mul; 

400 

Gadhchi* 24’0; Sun. 
roli; 

Gadhchiroli; 

240 

W. 

• • 

Desaiganj; 

150 

Armori; 5'0; Fri. 

Armori; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

420 

Bhakrandi; 3-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

W;rv. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

22-0 

Kurkheda; 6‘0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

w. 


Wadsa; 

65 0 

Kotgal; 7'0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

26-0 

n. 

•• 

Desaiganj; 


Korchi; .. Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

26-0 

n. 

a • 

Wadsa; 

42-0 

Bhakrandi; 4'0; Tue. 

Dhanora; 

200 

W;n. 

• • 

Mul; 

47'0 

Dhanora; I'O; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

1-0 

n* 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 


t • • • • • 

. . 

. 

w. 

.. 



.. 


. . 

w» 

• • 

Mul; 

18-0 

Vyahad; 6'0; Mon. 

Mokhala; 

4-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Alevahi; 

80 

Pathari; 10-0; Fri. 

Siindevahi; 

14-0 

W:t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Ghugus; 

15-0 

Chandur; lO'O; Wed, 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tL 

Wadsa; 

50 

Desaiganj; 5‘0; Sun. 

Local; 

< • 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 

5-0 

Local; .. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

4 SI (pr; 2h); Cs; 3 tl; 
mq; 2 dg; 2 gym; 4 lib; 
dp. 

Warora; 

37-0 

Neri; 2 0; Wed. 

Neri; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajoli; 

4-0 

Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. 

• • 

• * 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
2 dg; ch; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Sarakhe<il5:—Srn.— 

NE; 

109-0 

2-2; 126; 27; 83 

Jaravandi; 

3-0 

SaraijcJa Bk.—Gdc.—?17iTr 5'. 

SE; 

45-0 

1-7; 60; 11 

44 

Pendhari; 

8-0 

Sar5i?<}i—Bhm.— 

SW; 

37-0 

0-7; 183; 40 

134 

Nawargaon; 

6-0 

Saran(Ji~Chd.—flTffi’ 

S; 

« * 

1-7; 149; 38 

92 



Sa^ti Urban Area II—.Raj.— 

N; 

4-0 

5-4; 5331; 1209 

932 

Local; 









Sataputi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

. . 

21; 175; 37 

124 

Kurkheda; 


Satara—War.—ma per 

NE; 

40-0 

2-0; 407; 88 

247 

Masai Bk.; 

1-0 

SStara Bhonsale—Chd.—RI^T 

E; 

, , 

0-6; 140; 25 

79 










Satara Komatl—Chd.—RTcTITT 

E; 


0-4: 223: 44: 131 










Satara TukQm—Chd.—^anr 

E; 

, , 

0-5; 188; 35; 102 



5^- 







Sathagahv—War.— 

NE; 

52-0 

3-1; 893; 188; 45) 

Local; 

.. 

SatitoU—Gdc.— 

NE; 

380 

0-6; 125; 21 

81 

Angara; 

1-0 

Satrl—Raj.—flrfi 

E; 

4-0 

0-3; 428; 82 

228 

Chunala; 

2-0 

Savalagahv—.-Bhm.— 

E; 

6-0 

1-3; 671; 134 

385 

Brahmapuri; 

6-0 

Savalahira—Raj.—T 

W; 

32-4 

3-3; 235; 51 

HI 

Korpana; 

4-0 

Savalakheda—Gdc.— 

N; 

30-0 

2-3; 379; 76; 

232 

Armori; 

10-0 

Savali—Chd.— 

NE; 

34-0 

7-3; 4871; 1086; 2118 

Local; 

• • 

Savali—Gdc.— 

NE; 

80-0 

2*1; 170; 23 

111 

Belgaon; 

17-0 

Savahga Bk.—Gdc.- RR»IT V. 

E; 

43-0 

1-9; 169; 31 

106 

Pendhari; 

4-0 

SavangaKh.— Gdc.—RM^fl 

SE; 

44-0 

0-1; 49; 8 

28 

Pendhari; 

5-0- 

Savahgi—Gdc.—RT^^ft 

N; 

85-0 

3-2; 1248; 260 

683 

Desaigani; 

3-0 

Savahgi Ba^age—.Bhm.i—Rfepfi’ 

SW; 

21-5 

1-0; 138; 28; 85 

Nagbhid; 

10-0 








Savahgi Dik?it—Bhm.—Rjg^ 

S; 

30-0 

0-3; 70; 12; 41 

Palebarsa; 









Savaragahv—Bhm.—RT^Rf^ 

SW; 

250 

3-4; 1856; 342; 985 

Local; 

• • 

Sivaragahv—Gdc,—RfR’^RTR’ 

NE; 

70-0 

4-4; 158; 28 

lOI 

Armori; 

24-0 

savaragahv—Gdc.—RPT^RiR" 

E; 

10-0 

0-4; 220; 42; 

122 

Chatgaon; 

2-0 

Savaragahv—Gdc.—RTRTRt? 

E; 

42-0 

2-4; 255; 41; 

128 

Yerkad; 

28-0 

Savaragahv—War.—RIRTRIR" 

NE; 

41-0 

1-3; 1312; 268 

443 

Local; 

•• 

















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


933 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 

information 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 

(8) 

(9) 


Chandrapur; 

181*0 

Aheri; 

61*0; Sat. Aheri; 

57*0 

Mul; 

65*0 

Pendhari; 

8*0; Thu. Pendhari; 

8*0 

Talodhi; 

18*0 

Nawargaon; 

6*0; Thu. Nawargaon; 

6*0 

Balharshab; 

3*0 

Ballarpur; 

3*0; Sun. Ballarpur; 

3*0 

Desaiganj; 


Korchi; 

3*0; Thu. 

. . 

Warora; 

40*0 

Masai Bk.; 

1*0; Mon. 

6*0 


Vad. I; tl; ch. 


n.Pl. Fr ct;Sud.9; 2tl;lib. 
.. W. SUpr). 

6-0 W;t. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


Kanpa; 

Wadsa; 

Chunala; 

Brahmapuri; 

Manilcgad; 

Wadsa; 

Mul; 

Wadsa; 

Mul; 

Mul; 

Dcsalganj; 

Talodhi; 


8 0 Shankarpur; 3 0; Mon. Shankarpur; 3-0 W. 


33-0 Malevada; 5-0; Sun. 
2’0 Rajura; 4-0; Sat. 

6- 0 Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri. 

34 0 ChanaiBk.; 3-0; Mon. 
16-0 Kadholi; I-O; Mon. 

7- 0 Local; .. Thu. 

60-0 Saoli; 5 0; .. 

66'0 Pendhari; 4-0; Thu. 

67’0 Pendhari; 5-0; T*hu. 

3-0 Desaiganj; 3’0; Sun. 
5-0 Talodhi; 2-0; Wed. 


Kurkheda; 17’0 W. 
Chunala; 20 W. 
Brahmapuri; 6’0 W;rv. 


32 0 W. 
Armori; 10-0 W;t. 
Local; .. W;t; 

pi. 

.. W. 

Pendhari; 4'0 W;rv. 

Pendhari; 5-0 W;rv; 

n. 

Desaiganj; 3'0 W;rv. 

Palaagaon; 1'2 W. 


SI (pr); Cs; Datta Jayanti 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 14; tl. 
ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Sl(pr);tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cf. 

3 SI (2 pr,h); Cs; 5tl; 

dg; dp. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr). 


Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

tl. 


Sindevahi; 20 0 Pathari; 6-0; Fri. 

Balapur; 4*0 Talodhi; 3*0; Wed. 

Wadsa; 27*0 Sonsari; 5*0; Wed. 

Mul; 35 0 Gilgaon; 3*0; Fri. 

Mul; 82*'0 Kohaka; 2*0; Mon. 

17*0 Local; .. Sun. 


Sindevahi; 18*0 W;t. Sl(pr);tl. 


Kurkheda; 11*0 W. 

Local; .. W. j 

Murumgaon; ll*0W;n;t 

Chin*ur; 3*0 W. 


2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; 

dh; ch; lib. 
ch. 

Sl(pr). 

. Sl(pr);pyt. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

SSvaragatha—Bhm.—fl|q vflOl 

SW; 

320 

2-0; 

155; 

34 

99 

Rajoli; 

8-0 

Savari—W ar.— 

E; 

250 

3-6; 

938; 

196 

492 

Moharli; 

3-0 

Savari—^War.—?1T^^ 

NE; 

22-0 

3-9; 

970 


199 

571 

Local; 


Savarla—Bhm.—•. 

SW; 


11; 

114 


44 

73 

Talodhi; 

1-0 

Savarla—War.— 

NE; 

38-0 

1-0; 

236 


46 

131 

Jamgaon 

2-0 









Komti; 


Savarla SirapQr UrfVa^eganv—War. 

E; 

22-0 

1-2; 

698; 

150; 310 

Moharh; 

3-0 











Savela—Gdc. — 

SE; 

160 

2-6; 

169; 

30; 97 

G urwala; 

200 

SayaginvTukQm—Bhm.— 

S; 

15-0 

1-6; 

471; 

98 

291 

Mcndki; 

4-0 











Sayagatha—Bhm.—5fliq<n3T 

W; 

80 

2-2; 

215; 

43; 119 

Kirmiti 

1-0 









Mendha; 


Sayakhcd^—Bhm.— 

S; 

. . 

1-0; 

403; 

84 

212 

Paleharsa; 

2-0 

Say^mfirfi *l'ukuiTi Bhm.— 

SiW; 

41-0 

2-1; 

271 


63 

162 

Pathari; 

2-0 

^FiKirr ^5^. 










Sayatoia—Gdc.— 

N; 


0-3; 

9 


2 

9 

Gevardha; 

2-0 

Sayavan—W®*"'— 

SE; 

21-0 

04; 

412 


84 

186 

Kachrala; 

2-0 

Seijavai—Raj.—ttWlI 

SW; 



193 



101 



^edavai—Raj.— 

SW; 


4-2; 

232 


58 

164 

Korpana; 

12-0 

Sed«gahv—War.— 

NE; 


4-1; 

471 


106 

274 

Chimur; 

3-0 

SegShv—Gdc. —^ 

N; 


2-1; 

247 


55 


Armori; 

01 

Segahv—War.— 

N; 

10 0 

1-7; 

77 


16 

52 

Chikani; 

1-6 

Segahv Bk.—War.— 

NE; 

120 

3-7; 

2947 


610 

658 

Local; 

* • 

Scgahv Kh.—war.— 

NE; 

160 

51; 

1046; 

213 

588 

Local; 


Selad&—Bhm.—^TvTT^ 

SW; 

28-0 


27; 

7 

: 16 

Pathari; 

140 

Selotl UrfVagheija—War.— 

E; 

. . 

3-1; 

317; 

65; I8fe 

Pirli; 

2-0 

^ ^r^r. 










Selar—Gdc.—?r5|T 

SW; 


KQ 

97; 

15; 53 

Ganpur; 

2-0 

SclQr Nagare(il(Ji—Chd.— 

E; 



194; 

43; 116 

. . 

. . 











Sembal—W ar.— 

SW; 

3-6; 

5-9; 

nil; 

254 

m 

Local; 

•• 

Senagahv—Chd.—siiq^liq .. 

W; 

120; 

6-0; 

1220; 

233; 645 

Local; 

•• 
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Rail'way Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

Sindevahi; .. Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandrapur; 

16-0 

Sawarla 2‘0; Sat. 

Sirpuraiiar 

Wadegaon; 

Moharli; 

3-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

2 SI (pr; m); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

22-0 

Local; .. Sun. 

• . 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; lib; dp. 

Balapur; 

3-0 

Talodhi; 1-0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

1-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Kanpa; 

19-0 

Bhisi; 3*0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

4-0 

W. 

SI(pr);tl. 

Chandrapur; 

22-0 

Local; .. Sat. 

Moharli; 

3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Mul; 

41-0 

Gadhchi- 16*0; Sun. 
roli; 

Gadhchiroli; 

i 

16-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Balapur; 

8-0 

Gangalvadi; 5-0; Sat. 

Mendki; 

4-0 

W;t. 

S] (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kirmiri 

Mendha; 

1-0 

Kiriniti 1-0; Sun. 

Mendha; j 

Kirmiti 

Mendha; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); C8; tl. ’ 

Sindevahi; 

24-0 

Mudza; 6’0; Mon, 

Vyahad; 

13-0 

W';t. 

Sl(pr);C8; tl. 

Rajoli; 

10-0 

Pathari; 2’0; Fri. 

Rajoli; 

lO'O 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Wadsa; 

14-0 

Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

Tadali; 2-0; Thu. 

Tadali; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Cch. 

. . 

. . 


« • 

» . 

W. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

45-0 

Korpana; 12‘0; Fri. 

. . 

. . 

n. 

,, 

Warora; 

30-0 

Chimur; 3-0; Fri. 

Local; ■ 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Desaiganj; 

12-0 

Armori; OT; Fri. 

Armori; 

O-I 

w. 

, ^ 

Chikani; 

4-0 

Chikani; 1-6; Fri. 

. . 

• •- 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

12-0 

Local; ,, Mon. 

Stage; 

■ • 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr, nSj h); pyt; Cs; 
6tl;mq;3dg; gym; 3 dp. 
1 vet). 

Warora; 

16-0 

Shegaon 4*0; Mon. 

Bk.; 

Shegaon Bk.; 

4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 

Cs; 4tl. 

Alevahi; 

14-0 

Mudza; 9'0; Mon. 

Mendki; 

9-0 

w. 

tl. 

Warora; 

10-0 

Warora; 10-0; Sun. 

Shegaon; 

9-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Mul; 


Chatnorshi; .. Thu. 

Ashti; 

16-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

•• 

.. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W;rv; 

t. 

W. 

•• 

W arora; 

3-0 

Warora; 3-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

0-7 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 

gym. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 3'0; Sun. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

W. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance 

(4) 

SenagSnv—Raj.—^V|'J||c(' 

SW; 

300; 

0-5 

254 

53 

151 

Chandur; 15-0 

Scraj Bk.—Raj.—^T5r 

W; 

300; 

2-7 

648 

162 

360 

Local; 

Seraj Kh.—Raj.—^5. 

W; 

300; 

10 

343 

81 

181 

Korpana; 4’0 

Sevari (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

N; 

. 

2-6 

369 

68 

188 


(r^). 








Siddhe^var—^Raj.— 

S; 

12-0; 

11-5 

58 

13 

16 


SidQr—Chd.— 

W; 

60 

3-4 

543 

114 

314 

Dhanora; 3-0 

Sikarltolfi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

700; 

1-3 

103 

19 

62 

Bclgaon; 

Sinabhatti—Srn.— 

NE; 

1130 

1-7 

37 

6 

21 

Jaravandi; 7-0 

Sinsja—Chd.—fBRToSr 

N; 

60 

1-7 

508 

106 

257 

Durgapur; 3’0 

SinasQr—Gdc.— 

SE; 

380 

2-3 

47 

10 

27 

Pendhari; 8-0 

SinasQr—.Gdc.— 

NE; 

58-0 

1-4 

120 

15 

75 

Desaiganj; 26’0 

Sindagavhai^—.War.—.. 

E; 

180 

0-5 

8 

I 

5 

Viloda; 4‘0 

Sinda Masahat—Sm.—fB?T 

NE; 

370 

01 

35 

6 

17 

Aheri; 34-0 









Sinda (Surveyed)—Srn.—f^?rr 

NE; 

380 

0-3, 

129 

24 

75 

Ahcri; 39-0 









Sindcadr—Gdc.— 

NE; 

31-0 

4-3. 

51. 

11, 

37 

Yerkadmohad; 3‘0 

Sindesur—Gdc.— 

NE; 

250 

01 

92 

17 

56 

Mohali; 2'0 

Sindevahi—Bhm.— 

SW; 

330 

3-5 

6923 

1543 

2345 

Local; 

Sindevahi—Gdc.—.. 

NE; 

43-0 

1-8 

57 

13 

34 

Malevada; 2’0 

Sindi—Raj.— 

SE; 

160 

3-6 

471 

106 

270 

Virur; 2-0 

Sindoja—Chd.—fg^55T 

NE; 

370 

1-6 


116 

336 

Jibagaon; 

Singanapalli—Gdc.— 

S; 

580 


197 

39 

59 

Chaidampalli; 3-0 

Singapar—Gdc.— 

E; 

no 


26 

4 

19 

Chatgaon; 1-0 

Sipanapalll—Sin.— 

NE; 

.. 

7-8 

129 

24 


Perimili; 

Siraka^S—Bhni,— 

SW; 

350 

2-5 

365 

90 

158 

Shioni; 2-0 

SirakoOda—Srn.— 

NE; 

22-0 

2-6 

498 

98 

209 

Tekda (Talla); lO-O 

SirapQr—Gdc.— 

N; 

54-0 

2-7 

529 

99 


Kurkheda; 7-0 

Sirapur—Sm.— 

NE; 

1130 

41 


59 

158 

Jaravandi; 7-0 

SirapQr—.War.— 

NE; 

450 

1-7 

1054 

210 

674 

Local; 

Sirasapdr—^War.— 

NE; 

43-5 

0-3 

489 

106 

322 

Bhisi; 3-0 

Sirasi—Raj.— 

SE; 

90 

4-2 

308 

67 


Virur; 3-0 

SirasI Dcvulavar—Chd.—.. 

SE; 

, , 


236 

41 

118 










airasi Malagujari—Chd.—fBXjfV ,. 

E; 

• • 

0-6; 

258; 

63; 










1 























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


937 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Alotor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Virur; 

30-0 

Chandur; 

15-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

15-0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 

31-0 

Korpana; 

6-0; Fri. 

Pipari; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Manikgad; 

32-0 

Vansadi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Rajura; 

30-0 

W;n. 

W;rv; 

n. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Chanda; 

6'0 

Chanda; 

6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Wadsa; 

. , 

Betkathi; 

.. Tue. 


. . 

t. 

* . 

Balharshah; 

175-0 

Aheri; 

65-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

61-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

Chanda; 

6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

64-0 

Pendhari; 

8-0; Thu. 

• • 

. » 

W:n. 

• . 

Wadsa; 

26-0 

Kurkheda; 

1(W); Sat. 

1 Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W;t. 

* . 

Warora; 

180 

Mudholi; 

1-0; Wed. 

Moharli; 

7*0 

w. 

tl. 

Balharabah; 

119-0 

Aheri; 

34-0; Sun. 

Jinaalgatta; 

10-0 

n. 


Balharshah; 

119-0 

Aheri; 

39-0; Sun. 

Jimalgatta; 

13-o' 

w. 

Si (pr). 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Dhanora; 

9-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

9-0 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 

35-0 

Rangi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Dhanora; 

12*0 

W;n, 

. . 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Mon. 

1 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

4 Si (2 pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 
9 tl; trq;ch; 21ih; 5 dp. 

Wadsa; 

41-0 

Malcvada; 

4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

22-0 

W;rv. 


Virur; 

2-0 

Virur; 

2-0; Wed. 

Virur; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs; tl;mq. 

Mul; 

10-0 

Saoli; 

3-0; Thu. 

Saoli; 

3-0 

W. 

Si (pr);C8; tl. 

Balharshah; 

55-0 

Ashti; 

11-0; Fri. 

Chaidatnpalli; 

3-0 

W;t. 

. . 

Mul; 

35-0 

Gadhchi- 

11-0; Sun. 

Chatgaon; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

Ch. 



roli; 






Balharshah; 

125-0 

Allapalli; 

40-0; Sun. 

Perimili; 

12-0 

W;rv. 

.. 

Sindevahi; 

14-0 

Shioni; 

2-0; Tue. 

Sindevahi; 

14-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Manchariyal; 

45-0 

Venkata- 

11-0; Sun. 

• « 

7-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr). 



pur; 




n. 


Desaiganj; 

23-0 

Kurkheda; 

7-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl;ch, 

Balharshah; 

175-0 

Aheri; 

65-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

61-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Kanpa; 

20-0 

Neri; 

.. Wed. 

•• 

6-0 

W;rv; 

t. 

W;n. 

Si (pr); 2C8; 2tl. 

Kanpa; 

12-0 

Bhisi; 

3-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 

1-5 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Virur; 

3-0 

Virur; 

3-0; Wed. 

Virur; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 


-• 

-• 

.. 

-- 


W. 

•• 


•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

-- 

W. 

•• 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

SirasI RaiyyatavSri—Chd.—. 

E; 


0-7; 

145 

27 

95 












Sironca—Srn.—ftlTlPefr 

HQ; 

• • 

11: 

3420 

753; 

466 

Local; 

• • 

SiroficS Malagujari—Srn.— 

S; 

0-2 

2-6; 

563, 

136 

61 

Sironcha; 

0-2 










Sirs!—Gdc.— 

N; 

210 

0-5; 

365; 

69 

196 

Deulgaon; 

7-0 

SitSrarnapeth—^War.—.. 

E; 

27-0 

3-8; 

332; 

69 

155 

Moharli; 

30 

SivanI—Bhm.—Pd'l'tV 

SW; 

33-0 

2-9; 

1655 

352 

655 

Local; 

• . 

Sivani—Gdc.— 

NE; 

63-0 

4-8; 

371 

70 

238 

Sonsari; 

40 

Sivani—Gdc.—fsfH'ft 

S; 

60 

2-9; 

931 

182 

517 

Yeoli; 

20 

Sivani Bk.—Gdc.—nfl'^'fl 

>9 

N; 

18-0 

3-0; 

1207 

247 

688 

Armori; 

2-6 

Sivani Cor—Chd.— 

S; 

60 

2-2; 

506 

99 

251 

Marda; 

3-9 

Sivapi Uc4apijde—Chd.— 

SE; 

.. 

4-0; 

355 

79 

202 

$i((Mrd. 









Sivani Kli.—Gdc.—HddVft 

N; 

33-6 

0-6; 

100 

15 

63 

Wairagad; 

3-6 

Sivap PSyall—^War.—.. 

NE; 

420 

2-0; 

316 

62; 195 

Jambhulghat; 


SivapOr—Raj.— 

W; 

420 

1-7; 

146 

33 

78 

Korpana; 

12-0 

Sivapflr—War.— 

NE; 

. ♦ 

07; 

205 

41 

120 



Sivara—’War.— 

NE; 

44-2 

2-3; 

623 

120 

375 

Doma; 

2-6 

SivarajapQr—Gdc.—pfief <l 

NE; 

670 

0-5; 

44; 9 

31 

Kurkheda; 

45-0 

Sivarajapur—Gdc.— 

N; 

300 

1-8; 

242; 49; 146 

Kural; 

2-0 

Sivasagar TukOm—Bhm.— 

SW; 

130 

1-9; 

85; 21; 57 

Mendki; 

2-0 

f^^rnn: 









So(^e—Gdc,— 

NE; 

230 

27; 

180 

28 

122 

Dhanora; 

20 

Sohagahv—Sm.— 

NE; 

1140 

3-4; 

169 

30 

108 

Jaravandi; 

8-0 

Sohale—Gdc.— 

NE; 

740 

lA; 

172 

28 

110 

Kurkheda; 


Soit—War.—Rtfs 

NW; 

140 

37; 

1109 

242 

595 

Local; 


SomalapQr—Gdc.— 

SE; 

500 

0-2; 

62 

14 

44 

Pendhari; 

6-0 











c:HANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


^39 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazat ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 


Balharshah; 

II9-0 

Local; .. M on. 

Local; 


W;rv, 

10 SI (5 pr; 3in; 2h); 4Cs; 
Mahashivaratra 

Fr. V ad. 14; Urus; 
4tl;mq; dh; dg; dh; 
ch; 2 lib; 2 dp; Cch; 

Balharshah; 

119'0 

Sironcha; 2-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

0-2; 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Desaiganj; 

24-0 

Wairagad; 7-0; Thu. 

Deulgaon; 

7-0 

W. 

2SI(pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Chandrapur; 

190 

Sawarla 2-0; Wed. 

Sirpura/tai 
Wadegaon; 

Moharli; 

3-0 

W;rv; 

n. 

Sitaramdev; Fr. Sm. 
4cl; 

Sindcvahi; 

120 

Local; Tue. 

Sindevahi; 

12- 

W;t;n. 

Sl(pr);C8;5tI;5dh; 

lib. 

Wadsa 

21'0 

Kurkneda; 5-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

5-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); C8;ch, 

Mul; 

31-0 

Gadhchi- 6-0; Sun. 
roli; 

Gadhchiroli; 

6*0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr)C8;tl. 

Desaiganj; 

14-0 

1 

Artnori; 2-6; Fri. 

Armori; 

2-6 

W;rv 

n. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs (c, fmg); tl; 
lib. 

Chancla; 

' • 1 

Chanda; 6-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr);Cs;tl;ch. 

' • 


.. 

•• 

•• 

'w. 

1 

•• 

Wadsa; 

24-6 

Wairagad; 3-6; Thu. 

Armoi i; 

12-6 

W;t. 

Cs;tl;ch. 

Kanpa; 


Jambhul- .. Tue. 

ghat; 

Jatnbhulghat; 

; 5-0 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Manikgad; 

44-0 

Korpana; 12’0; Fri. 

Rajura; 

42-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

. . 


1 



W;t. 

.. 

Kanpa; 

12-0 

Jambhul- 5-0; Tue. 
ghat; 

•• 

1-2 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

65-0 

Kotgul; 2-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

25-0 

rv. 

•• 

Desaiganj; 

4-0 

Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 fl. 

Balapur; 

4-0 

Mendki; 2-0; Tue. 

Mendhki; 

2-0 

W;t. 

•• 

Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 2-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;ch;lib. 

Balharshah; 

176-0 

Ahcri; 66-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 

. . 

Markekasa; 4-0; Sun. 

, , 


W. 

I Mandai Fr. Ct; tl. 

Nagri; 

12-0 

Madheli; 2"6; Mon. 

Madheli; 

2-6 

n. 

2 Si (pr;m);Cs;2tl;21ib. 

Mul; 

72-0 

Pendh-ari; 6-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 


1 

ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Somanapalli—Gdc.— 

SW; 

360 

1-7 

360 

78 

221 

Ashti; 

lO-O 

Homanapalll—Srn.— 

SE; 

250 

0-7 

308 

58 

159 

Asaralli; 

6-0 

Somanapalli—Chd.—■ • 

SE; 

. . 

)-3 

570 

115 

297 



Somaniir Malagujari—'Sm.— 

SE; 

240 

1-7 

327 

66 

214 

Asaralli; 

4-0 










Sonapur—^Bhm,— 

SW; 

250 

M 

155 

37 

104 

Govindapur; 

2-0 

Sonapur—Chd.— 

NE; 

500 

4-0 

1435; 311 

890 

Nilsani 

2-0 








Pethgaon; 


Sonapur—Gdc,— 

NE; 

1160 

O-OI 

23 

4 

16 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

Sonapur—^Gdc.— 

NE; 

62-0 

1-8 

109 

20 

64 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

Sonapur—Gdc.— 

NE; 

54-0 

1-8 

230 

42 

142 

Kurkheda; 

42-0 

SonapQr—Gdc.— 

S; 

, , 

1-9 

637, 

138; 

375 


, , 

SonapQr—Raj.— 

W; 

22-0 

2-4 

515 

122 

317 

Chandur; 

7-0 

SonapRr Defep5p4®—Chd,— 

SE; 

. . 

3-8 

830 

189 

515 


. • 










SonapOr TukQm—Bhm.— 

SW; 

300 

0-4; 170; 33; 90 

Vadhona; 

3-0 

g,+H. 









Sonasari—'Gdc.— 

N; 

66-0 

4-7 

578 

120 

340 

Local; 

* • 


S; 

II-O 

2-9 

431 

102 

237 

Warur; 

3-0 

SondrI*—Bhm,—Blsft 

NE; 

5-0 

1-9 

994 

200 

588 

Hardoli; 

2-0 

Sonegahv—^Bhm.— 

E; 

4-0 

1-7 

549 

98 

338 

Kurud; 

3-0 

Soneganv—Chd.— 

W; 

80 

M 

405 

76 

247 

Shengaon; 

hO 

boneganv—War.:— 

NE; 

18-0 

1-5 

133 

30 

81 

Ashta; 

2-0 

Sonegahv—War.- ^flHTTR’ 

NE; 

450 

M; 

168 

27 

90 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

Sonegahv—War.— 

NE; 

35-0 

0-8 

252 

49 

135 

Chimur; 

2-0 

Sonegahv—War.— 

N; 

130 

1-3 

297 

60 

192 

Shegaon Bk.; 

3-0 

Sonegahv—War.— 

NE; 

310 

10 

508 

in 

277 

Chimur; 

3-0 

Sonerahgi—^Gdc.—HtHTPfV 

N; 

24-0 

1-7 

499; 99; 293 

Wairagad; 


Sonuli—^Bhm.— 

SW; 

28-0 

1-6 

335; 69; 223 

Local; 

•• 

Sonuli Bk.—Bhm.— 

SW; 

240 

0-9 

369 

70 

231 

Talodhi; 

3-0 

Sonuli Kh.—Bhm.— 

SW; 

24-0 

0-5 

220 

; 47 

; 95 

Balapur Bk.; 

2-0 

Sonurll—.Raj.— 

Nw; 

19-0 

0-6 

124 

20 

; 73 

Antargaon Bk 

;4-0 

Sotiurli—*' 

S; 

130 

2-6 

373 

: 93 

; 200 

Warur; 

3-6 

Sonurll—Raj.— 

W; 

270 

1-5 

734 

; 186 

; 418 

Chandur; 

9-0 



























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


941 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

30-0 

Adyal; 

.. Sat. 

Ashti; 

lO-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Balharshah; 

148-0 

Asaralli; 

6-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 



. 

. . . • 

• • 

. , 

)W;n- 


Balharshah; 

1440 

Asaralli; 

4-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

4-0 

W;rv. 


Balapur Bk.; 

11-0 

Govinda- 

pur; 

2-0; .. 

Talodhi; 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mul; 

260 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Mokhala; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; (c; fmg); 

2 tl; ch. 

Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; 

12-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

n;t. 

.. 

Wadsa; 

39-0 

Belgaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

W. 


Wadsa; 

57'0 

Kotgul; 

5-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

25-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr);pyt;C8; tl; 2 mq; 
Cch. 

• * 

. . 

• • 

• s • • 

. • 

. , 

W;t. 


Manikgad; 

22-0 

Chandur; 

7-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

7-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 


•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

-- 

W;rv, 


Alevahi; 

3-0 

Vadhona; 

3-0; Sun. 

Chikhalgaon; 

I-O 

t. 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

lO-O 

W, 

SI (pr); th. 

Wirur; 

5-0 

Rajura; 

II-0;Sat. 

Local; 

» 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri 

5-0; Fri. 

•• 

I-O 

W;rv, 

Sl(pr);2C8;4tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

Brahmapuri; 4-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Tadali; 

4-0 

Ghugus; 

4*0; Sun. 

Tadali; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

Warora; 

18-0 

Ashta; 

2-0; Sun. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Warora; 

450 

Neri; 

4-0; Wed. 

Neri; 

4*0 

W;rv; 

tl. 

Warora; 

37-0 

Chimur; 

2-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

2-0 

n. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

13-0 

Shegaon Bk.; 3-0; Mon. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warora; 

31-0 

ChitTur; 

2-6; Fri. 

Chimur; 

2-6 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr);tl;mq;ch. 

Wadsa; 

15-0 

Wairagad; 

.. Thu. 



t. 

Cs; tl. 

Talodhi; 

9-0 

Nawargaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Sawargaon; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; 
gym; lib. 

Talodhi; 

8-0 

Talodhi; 

3*0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);CB;tl. 

Talodhi; 

3-9 

Balapur Bk. 

3-0; Fri, 

Balapur Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manikgad; 

20-0 

Chandur; 

5-0; Tue. 

Vadgaon; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Manikgad; 

13-0 

Rajura; 

100; Sat. 

Warur; 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Manikgad; 

29-2 

Vansadi; 

1-0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

Sl(pr);C8(c);t]. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OfSci 

Distance 

(4) 

t 

SorakSsa—Raj.— 

S; 

450 

0-2 

50 

II; 

39 

Indhani; 

BB 

Subai—.Raj.— 

SE; 

140 

5-8 

592 

135 

286 

Chincholi Bk. 

3-0 

Suddagu^am—Srn.— 

N; 

290 

2-2 

40 

9 

20 

Kanialapur; 

13-0 

SalrnSra—Gdc.—| <|' 

SE; 

21-0 

01 

6 

1 

5 

Gurwala; 

15-0 

Suka^apalli—Raj.— 

S; 

120 

1-3 

191 

46 

134 

Bhurkunda 

Bk.; 

3-0 

SukalS—Gdc.— 

N; 

320 

1-9 

571 

100 

345 

Wairagad; 

4-0 

SulasuijfJi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

37-0 

2-5; 278; 65; 181 

Malevada; 

4-0 

S ulejh ari^Bhm.— 

W; 

100 

2-2 

912 

212 

10 

Nagbhid; 

0-6 

Sumathapa—,Raj.—^RSF^TT 

S; 

30 

1-9 

402 

84 

252 

Warur; 

El 

Sumathaija—War.—^RSIOJI 

SE; 

12-0 

l-l 

272 

55 

73 

Bhadravati; 

2-0 

Sumathaija—War.—^R3|U|r 

N; 

14-0 

3-0 

444 

93 

239 

Kosarsar; 

m\ 

Sunkaralli—Srn.— 

SE; 

2i-0 

l-S 

561 

129 

303 

Asaralli; 

1-0 

Supagahv—Chd. — 

SE; 

. . 

1-5 

469 

91 

239 



Suraboiili—Bhm.— 

E; 

50 

M 

551 

90 

268 

Hardoli; 

m 

Suragahv—Chd.—gTTffJr 

SE; 

. . 

1-2 

176 

36 

105 

, , 

,, 

Surajaga(J—Srn.— 

NE; 

97-0 

0-2 

76 

14 

24 

Yetapalli; 


Suravuhi—^Gdc.— 

NE; 

67-0 

0-9 

17 

5 

8 

Kurkheda; 


Suredongarl—Gdc.—•0 

N; 


0-3 

137 

22 

69 

Deulgaon; 


Surla—War.— 

Susa—^War.— 

SE; 

20 

0-9 

211 

42 

; 112 

Warora; 

m 

N; 


1*3 

282 

59 

; 182 

Tadabhuj—Chd.— 

NE; 




9 




TadagShv—Sm.— 

NE; 

72-0 


119 

21 

86 

Allapalli; 

BBII 

TadagavhSu—RaiyyatavSti—War. . . 

N; 


0-5 

238 

49 

; 116 












TSdagudS—Srn.—msusi 

N; 

720 

5-2 

■Es 

21 

75 

Aheri; 


’rS(jagu4&—Srn.— 

NE; 

1600 


116 

15 

44 

Ghotsur; 


Ta^aguda—^Srn.— 

NE; 

II20 

3-3 

125 


HQ 

Yetapalli; 


TSdalS Bopapur—^War.—BT5To5T .. 

N; 


1-8 

215 

45 

115 



Tadala Tukum—Chd.—•cTTSTST 

NE; 

28-0 

1-6; 840; 173; 511 

Chichala; 


Tadali—Chd.—flisloo) 

NE; 

8-0 

3-1 

1039 

228 

610 

Local; 


Tadapalli—Sm.— 

N; 

700 

6-6 

248 

43 

122 

Yetapalli; 

14-0 

1 ahakapar—Gdc.— 

E; 

200 

0-1 

23 

4 

16 

Mendhatola 

7-0 

Tahakatola—Gdc.— 

NE; 

800 

1-8 

64 

II 

43 



Takall—War.—dl»c^ 

N; 

. 

l-l 

13 

3 


.. 

.. 

Tftkall—War,—dl+'ojy 

N; 

. 

1-6 

240 

48 

122 

.. 


'rakaJI—War.—■ei'poot 

E; 

70 

M 

427 

85 

260 

Nandori Bk.; 

30 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(->) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Manikgad; 

45'0 

Indhani; 

11-0; .. 



W.n. 


Wirur; 

3-0 

Wirur; 

3-0; Wed. 

. . 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

110-0 

Bamani; 

15-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 


Mul; 

39-0 

Gadhchiroli; 21-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

21-0 

w. 


Manikgad; 

15-0 

Bhedoda; 

3-0; Fri. 

Sondo; 

3-0 

W;n. 

-- 

Desaiganj; 

24-0 

Wairagad; 

4-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);C8;2tl. 

Wadsa; 

44-0 

Malevada; 

4-0; Sun. 

-- 


W;rv; 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Local; 


Nagbhid; 

0-6; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 

0-6 

n;t. 

W;pl. 

SI (pr). 

Manikgad; 

5-0 

Rajura; 

3-0; Sat. 

Warur Read; 

3-0 


Sl(pr);tl. 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Bhadravati; 

2-0; Wed. 


0-2 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; gym; th. 

Warora; 

14-0 

Kosarsar; 

4 0; Sat. 

Khambada; 

50 

W. 

Sl(pr);pyt;C8; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

143-0 

Aaaralli; 

1-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

1-0 

W:n. 

Sl(pr). 

. * 


. . 

. * 

• 

. » 

W. 

, , 

Brahmapuri; 

5-0 

Brahmapuri 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr);C8; 2tl. 

. • 

. . 

« « 

« . 

. 

» . 

w. 

. , 

Balharshah; 

96*0 

Allapalli; 

35-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

35-0 

rv;n. 


Wadsa; 

43-0 

Belgaon; 

7-0; Mon. 

Kurkhede; 

27-0 

W:n;t. 

ch. . a 

Wadsa; 

240 

Deulgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 

Kitali; 

3-0 

Wit. 

tl. 

Warora; 

2-0 

Warora; 

2-0; Sun. 

Warora; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

. . 

. « 


. . 

. . 

. . 

W. 

. . 



. . 

. . 

. . 


t. 

, , 

Balharshah; 

1000 

Allapalli; 

28-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

32-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

•• 



.. 


-- 

W;t. 

-- 

Balharshah; 

84-0 

Allapalli; 

18-0; Sun. 


6-0 

W. 


Balharshah; 

1600 

Irpanar; 

16-0; .. 

Yetapalli; 

500 

W;n. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

98-0 

Allapalli; 

50-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

50-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 


•• 


.. 



Win. 

-- 

Mul; 

3-0 

Mul; 

3-0; Wed. 

Mul; 

30 

W. 

Sl(pr);C8 (mis); 2 tl. 

Local ; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl. 

Balharshah; 

108-0 

Aheri; 

38-0; Sat. 

Yetapalli; 

12-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

50-0 

Mendhatola; 

7-0; Wed. 

Chatgacn; 

12-0 

n. 


Desaiganj; 

50-0 

Korchi ; 

10-0; Thu. 

. . 

34-0 

Win. 

tl. 

. « 



. • St 

. , 

« . 

W. 

, , 

, , 

, , 


. . 

• , 

. . 

W. 


Warora; 

5-0 

Warora; 

5-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

0-2 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance 

(4) 

T5ki—War.— 

NE; 


0-7; 14 

4 

11 



Talagu^S—Gdc.—cTRnjST 

SE; 

39-0 

0-9; 39 

9 

36 

Potegaon; 

3-0 

Talavaragad—Gdc.—d'A'Il VIS 

NE; 

450 

0-1; 15 

3 

10 

ycrkadmohad;27*0 

Tajeganv—Gdc.—a(tf'<liq 

N; 

500 

3-2; 635 

136 

369 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

Talegahv—War.—cTOTT? 

N; 

. , 

1-2; 171 

29 

79 



Talodhi—Bhm.— 

s. 

* * 

2-1; 3964 

904 

1552 

Local; 


Talodhi—Gdc.—clo4^»n 

E; 

22-0 

0-2; 83 

12 

43 

Karwafa; 

2-0 

Talodhi—War.- -cToSt^ft 

NE; 

37-0 

0-6; 235 

49 

117 

Local; 


Tajodhi GSvaganna—War.— 

NE; 

37-0 

1-3; 756 

>55 

414 

Local; 

• . 









Tajodhi Kh.—Bhm.— 

S; 

130 

2-3; 1357; 254 

740 

Gangalvadi; 

1*0 









Talodhi Mokasa—Gdc.— 

S; 

15-0 

4-1; 2386; 528; 1077 

Local; 

.. 









TaJodI—Raj.— 

W; 

130 

3-5; 357 

81 

190 

Bakhardi; 

2-0 

Tamandaia—Srn.— 

E; 

2-0 

0-4: 32 

1 

20 

Sironcha; 

2-0 

Tamba^a (Surveyed)—Sf n.— 

N; 

83-0 

0-2; 185 

28 

; 103 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 

rri^. 








Tamba^i—Raj.—cll«ll^ 

W; 

350 

2-4; 206 

45; 62 

Kodai Bk.; 

2-0 

Tambegadi Meijdlia—Bhni.— 

SW; 

41-0 

2-4; 420; 96; 256 

Pathari; 

3-0 

Mil. 








Tanabodya—Srr.—rlinsls^T 

N; 

640 

O-l; 56 

13 

13 

Allapalli; 

8-0 

Tandali—Gdc.—aisool 

NE; 

76-0 

3-2; 287 

54 

195 

Belgaon; 

9-0 

TangaU—'Raj.—SPTToSr 

W; 

330 

1-8; 26 

5 

15 

Korpana; 

6-0 

Tapad—Bhm.—rlMIS 

NW; 

80 

0-6; 67 

15 

34 

Nanhori; 

3-0 

Taraija—Chd.—■clKSI 

SE; 


1-4; 346 

61 

200 



Tarasa Bk.—Chd,—^rTT^TT 

SE; 


2-1; 791 

205 

216 


• • 

T5rasa Kh,—Chd,—■^rTT^TT 

SE; 


2-2; 535 

110 

313 


•• 

T'atigu^lam—'Srn.— 

NE; 

39-0 

0-3; 184 

35 

114 

Kamalapur; 

2-0 

Tajikuijdam.—(Surveyed)—Sm. .. 

N; 

680 

3-3; 39 

7 

26 

Yetapalli; 

6-0 









'I’ekabedal—Gdc.— 

NE; 

31-0 

0-7; 166 

31 

98 

Kurkheda; 

31-0 

Tfekatja Mt>ta!a—Sm.—d^-sT 

SE; 

200 

0-9; 348; 75; 167 

Asaralli; 

1-0 









Tcka<)a (Talla)—Srn.-- ST2T 

N; 

19-0 

2-3; 1435; 295; 513 

Local; 

•• 

(rtiWl). 



























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICf 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar 

Bazar 

(6) 

; Distance; 
Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 







W. 


Mul; 

630 

Gadhehiroli; 39-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; ' 

39-0 

rv. 

•• 


74-0 

Kotgul; 

6-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

25-0 

n. 

•• 

Wadsa; 

18-0 

Kurkheda; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

2-0 

w. 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt. Cs; tl. 

Balapur; 

50 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 
Gar Dev Fr. Phg. 
Vad 1; Rang Panchami 
Fr. Phg.; 11 tl; mq; 
4dg;lib; 2 dp (vet). 

Mul; 

39-0 

Karwafa; 

2-0; Tue. 

Karwafa; 

2-0 

W;t. 

ch. 

Warora; 

370 

Chimur; 

.. Fri. 

Chimur; 

4-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Warora; 

37-0 

Chimur; 

.. Fri. 

Chimur; 

4-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl; 
gym. 

Brahmapuri; 

13-0 

Gangalvadi; 

1-0; Sat. 

Gangalvadi; 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 3 tl; 
lib. 

Mul; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Gadhehiroli; 

15-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Manikgad; 

150 

Chandur; 

6-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

60 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

Manchaviyal; 

Chandrapur; 

42’0 

Sironcha; 

2-0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

1-4 

n;t. 

SI (pr). 

1000 

Allapalli; 

26-0; Sun. 

Yctapalli; 

6-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr). 

Maniitgad; 

37-0 

Korpana; 

5-0; Fri. 

. . 

5-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Rajoli; 

9-0 

Pathari; 

9-0; Fri. 

Rajoli; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Balharshah; 

66*0 

Allapalli; 

8-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

4-0 

W. 

• • 

Wadsa; 

34-0 

Betkathi; 

6-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

30-0 

W;t. 

3tl. 


36-0 

Chanai Bk.; 

3-0; Mon. 


340 

n. 

Waghoba Fr. Ct.; 2 tl. 

• ♦ 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Dighori; 

2-0; Wed. 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

w. 

w. 





.. 

, , 

w. 

a • 







w. 


Balharshah; 

910 

Kamalapur; 

2-0; Sun. 

Repanapalli; 

3-0 

W;w. 

ch. 

Balharshah; 

106-0 

Allapalli; 

.. Sun. 


350 

w. 

ch. 


47-0 

Betkathi; 

1-0; Tue. 

Kurkheda; 

31-0 

W;t;n 

• 

Balharshah; 

143-0 

Asaralli; 

1-0; Fri. 

Asaralli; 

1-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr). 

Balharshah; 

1200 

Vynakatapur; 4-0; .. 

Kambalpeta; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (m); ch; dp (vet). 


A-l 79—60-A. 
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Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop : 
Households; 
Agriculturists 


Tekadi—Chd.— 

Tekai^i—AV ar.—ZW^ 

Teka(Ji T ukum—Bhin.— 

Tekala—Srn.— 

Tek5man<Jav5—Raj.--5+|nUe|| 
Tckamapalli—Srn.— 
Tekamerajha—Gdc. -g+IHil 
Tekari—-Bhin.— 



3-1 

1478 

00 

1-0 

503 

104; 

1-3 

167 

37; 

0-2 

123 

22; 

M 

28 

7; 

1-4 

50 

10; 

0-2 

35 

5; 

1-04 

260 

52; 


Tekari—Bhni.~.J^ 

SW; 

36’0 

1-5; 693 

130; 

Tekka—Srn.— 

N; 

122-0 

4-2; 95 

14; 

Telavasa—War.--^vfejlR'I 

S; 

150 

1-8; 190 

43; 

Teli-Meij<3ha--Bhm.-—.. 

NW; 

100 

1-2; 354 

60; 

Temali—Gdc.— 

NE; 

69-0 

3-8; 310 

67; 

'Tcinbha—Gdc.—JBT 

N; 

12-0 

1-6; 797 

200; 

Tembhuraval —Raj.—JBTWrf 

S; 

80 

2-6; 713 

138; 

Tembhur(Ja— War.— 

N; 

, , 

2-4; 520 

116; 

Tempata—Chd.—Jqdl 

E; 

16-0 

01; 76 

16; 

TTiakarl—Gdc.— 

SW; 

54-0 

!-4: 951 

219; 

ThSpegfiAv—Gdc.—5T%rnT 

N; 

18-0 

2*5; 1858 

351; 

ThSpegahv—W ar.— 

E; 

29-0 

0-2; 38 

16; 

ThS^^evS8ana—Chd.— sWNTOBT .. 

E; 


0-4; 200 

36; 

Thatari~Gdc.—mtrO’ 

S; 

160 

0-9; 90 

19; 

TheragShv—Bhm.— 

S; 

250 

0-9; 333 

83; 

Theragahv Raiyyatavari—'Chd.—. . . 

E; 


2-4; 45! 

83; 

^Ortcf tzicRKt 



ThetegShv—War.— 

E; 

22-0 

I^; 6 

2; 

Thoran 1 —War.— b) <-11 

S; 

60 

1-4; 242 

47; 

Thotebi ;<3i—Gdc.— 

N; 

18-0 

1-3; 138 

30; 

Thutra--Raj.— 

W; 

12-0 

5-3; 364 

85; 

1 ikepalli—Gdc.— 

S; 

. . 

0-6; 139 

28; 

Timaram Marapallx—’Sm.— 

N; 

300 

9-1; 37 

7; 






Timaram (Survey od)—Sm.— 

N; 

45-0 

1-4; 41; 

8; 

firJTW 





Post Office; 
Distance 


749 Chimatha; 0'6 

285 Viloda; 4‘0 

102 Gunjevahi 5’0 

Mahal; 

48 Bhamaragad; lO’O 

19 Chandur; 17-0 

24 Aheri; 30 

22 Yerkadmohad; .. 
168 Paharani; 2-0 

424 Gadbori; 3’0 

40 Jaravandi; 6-0 

120 Bhadravati; 3-0 

196 Nagbhid; 4-0 

207 Kurkheda; 22’0 

485 Waladha; 2 0 
350 Warur; 1-6 

217 Loial; 

24 Chichpalli; 2*0 

391 Ashti; 4’0 


Moharli; O-l 

118 

63 Potegaon; 4-0 


137 Patala; 3-0 

85 Wairagad; 5-0 

218 Chandur; 2-0 

82 Lagam; 2-0 

23 Kamalapur; 12'0 


Ik Ifn 4A o 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 


Mul: 

4-0 

Warora; 

18-0 

Alcvahi; 

8-0 

Balharshah; 

120-0 

Virur; 

32-0 

Balharshah; 

65-0 

Wadaa; 

520 

Nagbhid; 

11-0 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Mul; 

30 

Bhadravati; 

3-0 

Nagbhid; 

40 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Wirur; 

6-0 

Dongargaon; 


Chichpalli; 

4-0 

Balharshah; 

38-0 

Desaiganj; 

14-0 

Chandrapur; 

16-0 

Mul; 

40-0 

Mul; 

22-0 

Bhadravati; 

12-0 

Warora; 

60 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Manikgad; 


Balharshah; 

50-0 

Balharshah; 

IIO-O 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and ether 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 4-0; Wed. 

Chimatba; 0-6 

W;tv. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Mudholi; l-0;Wed. 

Moharli; 7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8;2tl. 

Pathari; 10-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi 14-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Allapalli; 34-0; Sun. 

Ahcri; 36-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Chandur; l5-0;Tue. 

Chandur; 17*0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Ahcri; 3-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 3-0 

W. 


Kolgul; 3-0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 25*0 

N. 

2tl. 

Paharani; 2-0; Mon. 

Nagbhid; 11 *0 

W;w; 

t. 

rv. 

Sindevahi; 2-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 2*0 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; lib. 

Gadhchiroli; 38-0; Sun. 

Kasansoor; 14-0 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. 

Bhadravati; 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Nagbhid; 4-0; Thu. 

Nagbhid; 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl;ch. 

Belgaon; 1-0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 22*0 

W;t. 

S](pr);C8; 2tl;ch. 

Deloda Bk.; 3-0; Wed. 

Gadhehitoli; 12*0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tI. 

Bhedoda; 4-0; Fri. 

Watur; 1*6 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Local; .. Thu. 

Local; 

W:t. 

2tl. 

Chichpalli; 2-0; Men. 

Chichpalli; 2*0 

W;rv. 

Ashti; 4-0; Fri. 

Ashti; 4*0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr); Cs;tl. 

Artnori; 2-0; Fri. 

Stage; 0*1 

t. 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
ch. 

Bhamdeli; 2*0; .. 

Moharli; 0*1 

W.' 

dp. 

. . • • 

w. 

• • 

Potegaon; 4'0;Tue. 

Talodhi 10*0 

Mokasa; 

W;t. 

* • 

Vyahad Kh.; 3*0; Mon. 

Vyahad; 3*0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

.. 

W. 

• • 

Chandan- 5‘0; Thu. 
kheda; 

.. 

W. 

• • 

Warora; 6-0; Sun. 

Patala; 3*0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wairagad; 5*0; Thu. 

Armori; 13*0 

W:t;n. 

tl; ch. 

Chandur; 2-0; Tue. 

Local; 

W:n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Lagam; 2'0;Tue. 

Lagam; 2*0 

W;t. 

eh. 

Bainani; 10-0; Sun. 

3*0 

w. 

■' 

Kamalapur; 11*0; Sun. 

Local; 

n. 

• * 
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CltANDftAPUR district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; I 3 1-0 

Allapalli; 69-0; Sun. 

Aheri; 73-0 

n. 

ch. 

Manikgad; 430 

Korpana; 13-0; Fri. 

43-0 

W;n. 



Allapalli; 57-0; Sun. 

. . 

n. 

• * 

19-0 

Chimur; 3-6; Fri. 

Chimur; 3-6 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Tadali; 7-0 

Tadali; 9-0; Thu. 

Mokha; 3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs; tl. 

Tadali; 50 

Chanda; 7-0; Wed. 

Mokha; 5-0 

W. 

Sl(m);C8; 2tl; 

Tadali; 

Tadali; .. Thu. 

Mokha; 2-0 

n;t. 

2tl. 

Kanpa; 17-0 

Jamhhulghat; 4-0; Tue. 

Jamhhulghat; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 91*0 

Allapalli; 43-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 43-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Nughhid; 2*6 

Nagbhid; 1*6; Thu. 

Naghhid; 1-6 

W. 

Cs;tl. 

Nagbhid; 3-6 

Naghhid; 2-6; Thu. 

Naghhid; 2*6 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; II4-0 

Ahcri; 45-0; Sat. 

Jin^lagatta; 

rv. 

•• 

Balharshah; 100-0 

Ahcri; 38-0; Sat. 

Yetapalli; 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Mul; 70-0 

Dhanora; 14-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 14-0 

n. 

W. 


Mul; 54-0 

Talodhi 25-0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 

Gadhchiroli; 29-0 

rv. 

rv. 


. . 


.. 

W;rv; 

• • 

Balharshah; 110-0 

Allapalli; 44-0; Sun. 

Kamalapur; 20-0 

W;n. 


Brahmapuri; 6-0 

Dighori; 2-0; Wed. 

Brahmapuri; 6*0 

W;t. 

2 bl (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Brahmapuri; 7-0 

Brahmapuri; 7-0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs; 3tl. 

Local; 

Chiroli; 1-0; Sun. 

Chakjanala; 2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 25-0 

Bhakrandi; 2-0; Tue. 

6-0 

W;n. 

•• 

Mul; 49-0 

Dhanora; 3-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 65-0 

Pendhari; 5'0;Thu. 

Gadhchiroli; 40-0 

W;iv. 

dg;ch. 

Manikgad; 100 

Rajura; 4-0; Sat. 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 3*0 

Warora; 3-0; Sun. 

Warora; 3-0 

n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Brahmapuri; 8-0 

Mcndaki; 3-0; Tuc. 

Mendaki; 3-0 

t. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

Manikgad; 39-0 

Korpana; 7*0; Fri. 

7-0 

rv. 

Sl(pt);Cs;3tl. 

Desaiganj; 4-0 

Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 

i-o 

W;t. 

Wadsa; 32-0 

Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. 

.. 

w;t. 

• 

Brahmapuri; 8-6 

Mendaki; 2*6; Tuc. 

; 

Mendaki; 2*6 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 


7'uma<#ikasa—'Gdc.— 

Tumatji Mentha—Bhm.—■ 

T umaganv—W ar. — 

TumanOr—Srn.— 

Tumaragu(Ja Bk.—Srn.— 

Tumuragup^a—Gdc.— 
TumarikasS—Sm.— 
TurremarakS—Srn.— 
Tutekanhaj—Gdc.- -^+'^{105 
Ubadali—Gdc.— 

Ucali—Bhm.— 

UdSpOr—Bhm.— 

UdegShv—Gdc.— 

U^cra (Surveyed)—Srn.— 

(^ 1 ^) 

Ukhar^a—War.— 

UmanQr—Srn .•—< 
UmanOr Masahat—Srn.— 

Umaragahv—Bhm.— 
Umaragatla—Srn.— 

Umalapal—Gdc.- d H <.M I vf 
Umarapa/fl—Gdc.—d»f<Hlvfl 
Umaravahj—’Bhm —dH 

Umaii—Chd.— 

U marl—Gdc.— 

Umari—Gdc.- d*fO 
Umarl—^War.—d'HCl 
Umari Bu{i—War.—d*({) 
Umari PotadSr—Chd.— 

Umari Raiyyatavail—War.— 

UmatilUth—Chd.—ffe 

Umari TukOm—Chd.— 

dR 0 5^*^ 



Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Households; 

Post Office; 

Agriculturists 

Distance 

(3) 

(4) 




N.A.; 

77 

; 15 

; 45 

3-2; 

24 

; 7 

: 10 

3-4; 

569 

: 127 

; 301 

11; 

197 

; 44 

; 101 

40; 

268 

; 44 

; 155 

0-3; 

99 

15 

58 

N.A.; 

41 

9 

16 

001; 

22 

5 

8 

3-3; 

58 

8 

40 

2-8; 

51 

10 

32 

1-3; 

202 

27 

104 

1-2; 

919 

170 

483 

2-5; 

146 

27 

89 

6-2; 

411 

71 

239 

5-0; 

300 

67 

163 

0-8; 

88 

18 

33 

01; 

37 

7 

18 

0-9; 

51 

10 

19 

M; 

17 

3 

9 

01; 

28 

4 

19 

0-4; 

56 

10 

34 

08; 

309 

68 

148 

2-4; 

84 

16 

51 

0-9; 

46 

10 

20 

1-2; 

317 

71 

179 

0-9; 

184 

36 

94 

0-8; 

66 

16 

43 

0-8; 

517 

100 

284; 

1-4; 

396; 

89; 

224 


155 Yetapalli; 


Bhamaragad; 30 0 
Kurkheda; 240 
Malcvada; 4-0 


Chatgacn; 


Vadhona; 

Jaravandi; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

25-0 

Murumgaon; 2*0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

2*0 

n. 

* • 

Brahmapuri; 

6*0 

Brahmapuri; 5*0; Frj. 

Brahmapuri; 

5*0 

w. 

tl. 





.. 

w. 


Balharshah; 

138*0 

Sironcha; 9*0; Mon. 

Sironcha; 

9*0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr). 

Balharshah; 

83-0 

Allapalli; 20*0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

20*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Balhatshah; 

52*0 

Lagam; 2*0; Tue. 

Lagam; 

2*0 

W. 

ch. 



> • t » * • 



W. 

.. 

Balharshah; 


Allapalli; 74*0; Sun. 

Aheri; 

78*0 

n. 

ch. 

Wadsa; 

40-0 

Belgaon; 4*0; Mon. 

Kurkheda; 

24*0 

W;t. 

tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 

40'0 

Malevada; 4*0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

21*0 

W;n. 

ch. 

Brahmapuri; 

6*0 

Brahmapuri; 6*0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

6*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Brahmapuri; 

2-0 

Brahmapuri; 3*0; Fri. 

Brahmapuri; 

3*0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Mul; 

37*0 

Gilgaon; 4*0; 

Girola; 

2*0 

W;t. 

• • 

Balharshah; 

860 

Allapalli; 24*0; Sun. 

r. 

*• 

W;w, 

2 Sl(pr, m);C8;tl;ch. 




■ ■ -'It, 


W. 


Balharshah; 

110*0 

Bamani; 14*0; Sun. 

Local; 

. . 

W;n, 

. • 

Balharshah; 

110*0 

Bamani; 12*0; Sun. 

S tage; 

0*1 

W. 

** 

Alevahi; 

1*6 

Vadhona; ., Sun. 

Chikhalgaon; 

3*0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 

171*4 

Aheri; 58*4; Sat. 

Aheri; 

55*4 

W;t. 

tl. 

Wadsa; 

40*0 

Malevada; 4*0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

24*0 

W;n. 

. * 

Desaiganj; 

45*0 

Murumgaon; 5*0; Tue, 

Murumgaon; 

5*0 

n. 

Cs; tl. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

Nawargaon ; 4* 0; Thu . 

Sindevahi; 

6*0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 3 tl; 

dg;ch*,lib. 



. . f T * • 

. , 


W. 

. . 

Wadsa; 

17*0 

Delanwadi; 5*0; Sat. 

Armori; 

12*0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 

38*0 

Ashti; 4*0; Fri, 

Ashti; 

4*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 



. . » • • • 

. . 

« . 

W. 

. . 


17*0 

Jambulghat; 3*0; Tue. 

. . 

1*0 

W;n. 

Cs;tl. 


*• 

.. 

•• 

•* 

W,t. 

•• 

. - 

• • 

. . 

*• 

** 

w. 


Tadali; 

0*4 

Tadali; 0*4; Thu. 

Tadali; 

0*4 

W. 

tl. 

•• 

• • 

. . 

• • 

* * 

t. 

• * 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms 

•) ; Pop ; 



Village Name 

Travelling 


Households; 

Post Office ; 


distance 


Agriculturists 

Distance 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Upari—Chd — 

E; 

52-0 

1-2; 

865; 

169; 500 

Nilsani 

2-0 

Upparavai—Raj.— 







Pethgaon; 


W; 

12-0 

2-0; 

598; 

122; 282 

Chandur; 

4-0 

UraiJI—Gdc.—-^<1^ 

N; 

270 

3-0; 

700; 

141; 

440 

Sonsari; 


Uraku^apSr—War.— 

NE; 

430 

1-8; 

224; 

46; 146 

Chimur; 

50 

Usaganv—Chd.— 

W; 

16-0 

3-5; 

712; 

140 

; 406 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

Utoapar—Bhm.—■d^KNK 

S; 

300 

1-5; 

368; 

56; 219 

Palebarsa; 


UiarSpar TukOm—Bhm.— 

S; 

320 

0-6; 

148; 

28; 85 

Palebarsa; 


'j^rrmr 








UsegShv—Chd.— 

NE; 

38-6 

2-3; 

1189; 

244; 759 

Saoli; 

4-0 

Useganv—Gdc.— 

N; 

27-0 

1-6; 

83; 

16 

43 

Kura!; 

5-0 

Usegahv—Gdc.— 

E; 

70 

0-5; 

103; 

18 

65 

Ambeshioni; 

2-0 

UsegShv—War.—>j^4||q 

NE; 

39 0 

1-4; 

670; 

130 

388 

Neri; 

3-0 

Uthalapeth—Chd.— 

E; 

26'0 

0'6: 

283; 

45 

184 

Chiroli; 

2-0 

Utl MSlagujari—Bhm.— 

SW; 

380 

0-6; 

169; 

34 

48 

Gadbori; 

1-0 

^RWfsrrft 








Va<iadha—War.— 

NE; 


1-4; 

577; 

118; 301 



Va^adha Tukflm—War.'—qsqi .. 

NE; 


0-9; 

7; 

1 

; 6 



Va^agariv—Chd.—qs^iiq 

N; 

1-6 

0-2; 

686; 

145 

310 

Chanda; 

1-6 

Va^agahv—Gdc.—q«'l|i<l 

E; 

23-0 

0-05; 

41; 

7 

20 

Dhanora; 

20 

Va^agShv—Gdc.—qs'lliq 

SE; 

46'0 

3-4; 

149; 

22 

84 

Yerkad; 

25-0 

Va^agghv—Gdc.—q«qiq 

N; 

570 

4-9; 

1071; 

222 

650 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

Va^agahv—Raj.—qS'ili'^ 

W; 

200 

2-1; 

583; 

136 

361 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Va^agShv—W ar.—qsqiq 

W; 

. 

0-8; 

191; 

36 

108 



Va^aga^v—War.—•q'S^fi^ 

N; 

18 0 

1-3; 

313; 

71 

179 

Barvha; 

2-0 

Va^^aggnv—War.— 

N; 

190 

2-4; 

385; 

79 

224 

Sakhara; 

20 

Va(JagahvUrf Gaije^apur—Gdc.— 

NE; 

840 

0-6; 

173; 

32 

no 

Balegaon; 

10-0 

cfd^rN' ^ 

Va^akull—Chd.-— 

E; 


1-3; 

677; 

124; 

384 



Vaijala—War.—ifdrar 

NE; 

200 

5-2; 

364; 

76; 

217 

Viloda; 

. 20 

Va^la —-War,—q«lai| .. 

NE; 

350 

2-4; 

546; 

124; 

279 

Pimpalneri; 

1-0 

Va^^algP^t—bm.— 

NW; 

72 0 

0-8; 

171; 

36; 

100 

Bori; 

2-0 

Va^asg—Gdc.-—• • 

N; 

280 

3-0; 

823; 

376; 

781 

Kurud; 

1-0 

Va^asakala—Srn.—q«ei l+<?l 1 

N; 

T29-0 

7-9; 

236; 

39; 

152 

Jaravandi; 

3-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Mul; 

24-0 

VyahadKh.; 8-0; Mon. 

Vyahad Kh.; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs;tl. 

Manikgad; 

14-0 

Chandur; 

4-0; Tue. 

Hardona Bk.; 

2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 


Son sari; 

.. Wed. 

Kurkheda; 

14-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Warora; 

41-0 

Chimur; 

5-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 

3-0; Sun. 

Chanda; 

160 

W. 

2SI(pr, m);Cs; 2tl;dh. 

Sindevahi; 

18-0 

Pathari; 

6-0; Fri. 

Sindevahi; 

18-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Sindevahi; 

20-0 

Pathari; 

6 0; Fri. 

Sindevahi; 

18-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Mul; 

11-6 

Saoli; 

4-6; Thu. 

Saoli; 

4-6 

W:rv; 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Desaiganj; 

7-0 

Desaiganj; 

7-0; Sun. 


4-0 

t. 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

Mul; 

32-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

7-0 

W;rv. 



21-0 

Neri; 

3-0; Wed, 

Neri; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl;ch. 

Totevahi; 

3-6 

Chiroli; 

2-0; Sun. 

» • 

5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Sindevahi; 

0-0 

Nawargaon; 4-0; Thu. 

Sindevahi; 

6-0 

W. 

2tl;dg. 




* * ♦ ♦ 



w. 


•• 

•• 


.. 

•• 

•• 

w. 


Chanda; 

1-6 

Chanda; 

1-6; Wed. 

Chanda; 

1-6 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

48-0 

Dhanora; 

2 0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

. . 

rv;n. 

. » 

Mul; 

72-0 

Mururn- 

gaon; 

18-0; Tue. 

Murumgaon; 

18-0 

w. 


Wadsa; 

19-0 

Kurkheda; 

7-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

7-0 

W;t. 

• . 

Manikgad; 

22-0 

Chandur; 

6-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 


• . 



. « 


W;n. 


Nagri; 

3-0 

Nagri; 

3 0; Tue. 

Khambada; 

3-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 

Warora; 

19-0 

Sakhara; 

2-0; Sun. 

I Charaon Bk.; 

60 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

540 

Kon hi; 

10 0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

1 

36-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

• • 



.. .. 

.. 


W. 


Warora; 

240 

Chandan- 

khcda; 

5 0; Thu. 

Shegaon Bk.; 

6-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


19-0 

Chimur; 

1-0; Fri. 

Chimur; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Balharshah; 

58-0 

Bori; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Desaiganj; 

1-0 

Desaiganj; 

1-0; Sun. 

Desaiganj; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; 
dg; dp. 

Balharshah; 1 

116-0 

Aheri; 

61-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

62-0 

Win. 

SI (pr);tl. 

i 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Va^asa Kh.—Srn.— 


2-0; 99; 16 

54 

Jaravandi; 

2-0 

Va^asi—War.— 

NE; 48-0 

0-9; 699; 152 

414 

Kevada; 

3-0 

Va^avi Masahat—Srn.—qli^ejY 

NE; 112-0 

0-1; 14; 4 

6 

Yetapalli; 

32-0 

^Tfir^rT. 






Va^egahv—Gdc.—qi-s^nq 

N; 32-0 

1-8; 181; 44; 

117 

Wairagad; 

3-0 

Va^ha—Chd.—^ 

SW; 12-0 

2-9; 732; 155 

394 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

V adholi—Chd.— 

E; 

2-3; 1152; 227; 

57 3 



Vg^hona—Bhm.—qi<iYHI 

SW; 27-0 

6-3; 2845; 606 

1371 

Local; 


Vg^ho^ia—Gdc.— qiolvn 

N; 250 

0-8; 187; 36 

129 

Armori; 

14-0 

Vg^hoija—War.—q|<i|U|l 

NE; 45-0 

0-7; 157; 29 

101 

Bhisi; 

. . 

Va^ideli—Srn.—qfs5^ 

E; 23-0 

0-7; 87; 17 

41 

Sironcha; 

23-0 

Va^idem—Sm.— 

SE; 13-0 

0-5; 217; 50 

98 

Ankisa; 

5-0 

Vggabhumi—Gdc.—qlJi'ilRt 

NE; 26-0 

2-0; 111; 18 

59 

Dhanora; 

5-0 

Vggadarg—Gdc.—qi*i<<| 


2-fl; 285; 58 

190 


. . 

Vagadarg Urf Govgra hu^aki— 

NE; 116-0 

2-0; 286; 57 

138 

Purada; 

2-0 

Gdc..—c(HK<| q'lq|r.|«qi'Y. 






Vaghabhumi—Gdc.— 

NE; 42-0 

2-1; 108; 16 

79 

Malevada; 

5-0 

Vaghgja—Gdc.—^Tr^TaTr 

NE; 23-0 

1-2; 766; 139 

384 

Armori; 

2-0 

Vgghanakh—War.— 

NW; .. 

1-0; 591; 136 

337 


. . 

Vggheda—Gdc.—qiQ'Sl 

N; 60-0 

1-9; 201; 36 

112 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

Vggheda—War.—qiqdl 

NE; 46-0 

1-1; 466; 94 

290 

Masai Bk.; 

2-0 

Vgghejhari—Srn,— 

N; 127-0 

1-8; 229; 45 

126 

Yetapalli; 

23-0 

V ggholi—Chd.—c( 11=0^ 

NE; 46-0 

0-5; 465; 91 

252 

Vyahad Bk,; 

2-0 

Vagholi—Gdc.—qiq'l'Hl 

SW; 30-0 

3-7; 939; 194 

506 

Bhendala; 

3-0 

Vagholi—W ar.—qiWl'dV 

NE; 0-7 

0-7; 75; 15 

; 42 

Shegaon Bk,; 

3-0 

Vahgnagahv RaiyyatavgrI—War.— 

NE; 

3-5; 793; 176; 441 









VaijapQr—Bhm.— 

SW; 26-0 

0-6; 435; 88; 267 

Talodhi; 

4-0 

Vairggad—Gdc.— 

N; 29-0 

1-2; 2069; 447; 870 

Local; 


Vakadi--Gdc.~Wl^ 

S; 4-0 

1-6; 444; 9 2; 264 

Gadhchiroli; 

4-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 


Metor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information 

(9) 

Balharshah; 116*0 

Aheri; 60-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 


W;t. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Warora; 48-0 

Vihirgaon; 2*0; Sun. 

Chimur; 

12*0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr,m); 3 tl. 

Balharshah; 98'0 

Allapalli; 50*0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

50*0 

W;n. 


Wadsa; 22-0 

Wairagad; 3-0; Thu. 

Armori; 

11-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs;. ch. 

Ghugus; 4-6 

G hugus; 4*6; Sun. 

Chanda; 

12-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m);C8; wadha, 
Fr, kt, Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
gym. 

. . 

. . 


« • 


w. 


Alevahi; 3-0 

Local; .. Sun. 

Sawargaon; 


W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Holi 
Ft. Fkg; Sud. 12; Fag. 
Fr. Phg; 7tl;mq;lib. 

Wadsa; 15'0 

Kurkheda; ., Sal. 


, • 


W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Kanpa; 21*0 

Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. 

Bhisi; 


W;w. 

tl. 

Balharshah; 132'0 

Sironcha; 23-0; Men. 


. , 

, , 

W;n. 

Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 1420 

Ankisa; 5-0; Tue. 

Ankisa; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr.). 

Mulmaroda; 51*0 

Dhanora; 5-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

. . 

W;t. 

, , 

• s 

. . 


. , 

, , 

W;t. 

, , 

Dcaaiganj; 23*0 

Ramgad; 0*2; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 


W;n;t. 

•• 

Wadsa; 42-0 

Malcvada; 5-0; Sun. 

Dhanora; 


n. 


Desaiganj; 14-0 

-Armori; 2-0; Fri. 

P 

Irmori; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

• • 

. . . . . • 


. . 


W;n. 

, , 

Wadsa; 14-0 

Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Warora; 46*0 

Neri; 5-0; Wed. 

Neri; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 123-0 

Aheri; 47-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr); tl;ch. 

Mul; 20-0 

Vyahad Kh.;6-0; Mon. 


* . 

•. 

W. 

Sl(pr);pyt; ch. 

Mul; 10-0 

Bhendala; 3-0; Mon. 

Mul; 


W. 

Sl(pr);tl;Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Warora; 9-0 

Shegaon 3 0; Mon. 

Bk.; 

Mesa; 


W;n. 

tl. 

.. 

.. 


** 

’* 

W;n. 

** 

Balapur; 9-0 

Talodhi; 4-0; Wed. 

Talodhi; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 

Desaiganj; 20-0 

Local; .. Thu. 

Armori; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

3 SI (2pr, m); 4Cs; Ekori 
Fr. Ct; Bliandarchswar 
Fr, Pandav Fr; Bdp. 
Sud. 1; 4 tl; 7 m; dg; 

8 ch; lib; dp. 

Mul; 30-0 

Gadhchiroli;4*0; Sun, 

Gadhehiroli; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Hanutnan 
Jayanti Fr. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Vakal—Bhni.'— 

SW; 

35-0 

2-1 

559; 

112; 

328 

Gadbori; 

2-0 

Valfarla—War.— 

NE; 

53-0 

1-3; 

722- 

158 

426 

Sathgaon; 

1-0 

Vakii—Gdc.— 

NE; 

64-0 

1-2 

275; 

57; 

189 

Kurkheda; 

45-0 

Vajadha—Gdc.—etoSSTT 

N; 

16-0 

2-0 

1520; 

314 

875 

Local; 


V alani—^Bhm.—^?ft 

SW; 

12-0 

1-3 

575 

130; 

349 

Sawargaon; 

1-0 

Vala^I—Chd.—cH’iuH’ 

E; 

100 

1-5 

238 

49; 

142 

Chichpalli; 

4-0 

Valasara—Gdc.'—qn<ltl M 

S; 

18-0 

2-0 

551 

115; 

339 

Amgaon; 

1-6 

Vamanapalli—Chd,—qlRflMceTl .. 

SE; 


1-0 

138 

31; 

99 



Vanakhe^a—Gdc.—s||<i<q<si 

NE; 

31-0 

1-8 

14 

2; 

7 

Delanwadi; 

4-0 

Vanakhe^a—Gdc.—qin^ddl 

NE; 

14-0 

0-6 

201 

41; 

133 

Moushi 

1-0 








Khamb; 


Vatlakhi—Gdc.— 

N; 

180 

2-1; 

413; 

85; 

239 

Wasala; 

1-0 

Vfinaracuva—Gdc.'—qi»i<,-^3rT 

S; 

18-0 

01; 

50; 

12; 

35 

Muranda; 

3-0 

VanaracuvS—Gdc.—^TRT^^T 

N; 

18-0 

1-4; 

72; 

14; 

42 

Delanwadi; 

3-0 

Vandhall—War.— 

W; 

9-0 

2-2; 

612; 

138; 

359 

Panzurni; 

3-0 

Vajj^^’^H—’Chd.'— 

NW; 


1-3 

153 

35 

90 

Chanda; 

5-4 

Vap^oll—Sm.— 

NE; 

1150 

3-8 

18 

3 

13 

Jaranvandi; 

10-0 

V andra—Bhm.—^c(t5T 

SE; 

16-0 

2-2 

769 

140 

482 

Avalgaon; 

2-0 

Vaneri—Bhm.'—«1 'm0 

SW; 

36-0 

0-3; 710; 136; 424 

Gadbori; 

3-0 

Vangepalli—Sm.—qiqqe'^1 

N; 

61-4 

2-8 

439 

77 

188 

Aheri; 

2-6 

Vahgeturi—Sm.— 

NE; 

1600 

3-6 

158 

21 

62 

Ghotsur; 

20-0 

Vapi—Raj.—gijft 

SW; 

45-0 

0-4 

115 

21 

78 



Vanona—Raj.— 

W; 

25-0 

1-5 

466 

103 

262 

Antaragon Bk. 

;2-9 

V anoj a—W ar.—qd'l'Jl 1 

W; 


3-5 

592 

95 

326 

Warora; 


Vansa^i—Raj.— 

W; 

26-0 

0-7 

556 

131 

303 

Korpana; 

5-0 

Varar Makta—^War.—RfrTT • • 

N; 

19-0 

0-4 

135 

34 

81 

Sakhara 

4-0 








Rajapur; 


V aravat—Chd,—q<f|(i 

N; 

9-0 

3-3 

654 

165 

519 

Durgapur; 

5-0 

Varavl—Gdc.—cTMt 

NE; 

117-0 

1-5 

156 

30 

108 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

Varkekasa—Gdc,—qqiq)^ 1 

NE; 


0-1 

23 

5 

13 

Yerkad; 

2-0 

Varova—Raj.—oRt^T 

NW; 

no 

2-9 

295 

63 

165 

Nandgaon; 

2-0 

Varoda Colliery—W ar.—qCl'Sl 

E; 


0-5 

Included 


in 











Vai'o<^a ^XJrban Area I)—War,— 

HQ; 

6-3 

14148; 2977 

981 

Local; 

* * 

(vTFRt R'+IHT) 

1 

























CHANDRAPUR DISTRICI 
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Railway Statior ; 
Distance 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon. 

Sindevahi; 

3'0 

1 

W;n;t. 

Si (pO; Cs; 2tl;ch;lib. 

Kanpa; 

12'0 

Shankar- 4*0; Mon. 
pur; 

Shankarpur; 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Desaiganj; 

. . 

Kotgul; 3"0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

27’0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 

24'0 

DelodaBk.; 2-0; Wed. 

Kitali; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs; 2tl. 

Balapur; 

60 

Talodhi; 2'0; Wed. 

Loc9l; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8; tl. 

Chanda; 

100 

Chichpalli; 4 0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

22 0 

Chamorshi; 4‘0; Sat. 

Ghot; 

100 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 



. . 



W;rv;t. 


Wadsa; 

340 

Delanwadi; 4-0; Sat. 


200 

t. 


Wadsa; 

28'0 

Gilgaon; 4‘0; Fri. 

Gadhehiroli; 

14-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs(gr);tI. 

Desaiganj; 

18-0 

Armori; 6*0; Fri. 

Armori; 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs; 3tl. 

Mul; 

42-0 

Talodhi 10-0; Wed. 
Mokasa; 

Talodhi 

Mokasa; 

100 

w. 


Wadsa; 

25-0 

Delanwadi; 3-0; Sat, 

, . 


W;t. 

.. 

Donga rgaon; 

4-0 

Madheli; 3-0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W. 

Si (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 
Mahashivratra; Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14 2tl; Ch; lib. 

Tadali; 

4-0 

Chanda; 5 0; Wed. 

Morwa; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 1 

78-0 

Aheri; 68-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 

64-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Brahmpuri; 

160 

Gangalvadi; 5-0; Sat, 

Gangalvadi; 

5-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; 
lib. 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

Sindevahi; 3'0; Mon, 

Sindevahi; 

3-0 

W;t;n. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 

Balharahah; 

62-0 

Aheri; 2'6; Sat, 

Aheri; 

2-6 

W. 

Sl(pr);pyt. 

Balharshah; 

160'0 

Irpanar; 14-0; 

Yetapalli; 

500 

W;n. 

ch. 

. . 


. . 

, , 


W. 


Chandrapur; 

20-0 

Vansadj; 4-0; Wed. 

. . 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl. 

Warora; 


Warora; .. Sun. 

Warora; 


W;t. 


Manikgad; 

28-2 

Lccal; .. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dh. 

Warora; 

19-0 

Sakhara 4-0; Sun. 

Rajapur; 

Wadadha; 


W. 

2tl. 

Chanda; 

9-0 

Chanda; 9‘0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

9-0 

W. 

2SI(pr); 2Cs;tl. 

Desaiganj; 

280 

Ramgad; 3‘0; Thu. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

W;n. 


• « 

39 0 

Dhanora; 7'0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

6-0 

n. 


IVIanikgad; 

14-0 

Chandur; 8-0; Tue. 

Local; 

w. 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Urban 

•• 

Area I 

•• 

•• 

w. 

•• 

Local; 

•• 

Local; .. Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W:pl. 

Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Varur—Gdc.— 

S; 


0-5 

240 

44 

156 

Ghot; 

3-0 

Varur—^Raj,— 

S; 

50 

2-6 

938 

195 

416 

Local; 

, , 

Vasa—Gdc.—q|^l 

N; 

130 

1-7 

946 

186 

487 

Porla; 

1-0 

Vasala—Gdc.—^THT3T 

N; 

160 

1-7 

1846; 

360 

865 

Local; 


Vasal Malta—Bhm.—qitloi RoRfr .. 

SW; 

11-0 

1-8 

39 

8 

22 

Mindala; 

0-5 

Vasal Mendha^Bhm.—. 

SW; 

12-0 

1-8 

518 

101 

318 

Mindala; 

0-4 

Vasamo)i(Ji—‘Srn.— 

N; 

85-0 

3-8 

202 

36 

110 

Yetapalli; 


V a.sei3—Bhm.—^TfTTT 

SW; 

4i-0 

3-1 

179 4 

370 

873 

Shioni; 

3-0 

Vasi—Gdc.— 

N; 

26-0 

2-1; 

262; 

54; 

168 

Sonsari; 


Vatara Bk. Masahat—Srn .—^ZXT 

N; 

63-0 

0-2; 

70; 

17; 

48 

Devalmarri; 

6-0 










VafaraBk. (Surveyed)—Srn.—JTSTT 

N; 

65-0 

0-6; 

97; 

16; 

63 

Devalmarri; 

8-0 

%■ {^^)- 









Vafara Kh. (Surveyed)—Srn.— ,. 

N; 

67-0 

10 

248 

43 

136 

Devalmarri; 

100 

^arrr 









Vafarana—Chd.—qc^iqi 

SE; 

. . 

HE 

173 

39 

99 



Vateli—’Sm.— 

NE; 

116-0 

0-2 

118 

18 

36 

Yetapalli; 

36-0 

Vatell—Srn.—gr€vft 

NE; 

98-0 

6-2 

162 

29 

108 

Kandoli; 

12-0 

Vatho(Ja—^War,—qi*ldl 

N; 

16-0 

1-7 

289 

61 

158 

Kosarsar; 

I-O 

Vattegatta—-Srii.—did'hcci 

N; 

123-0 

0-2 

112 

16 

55 

Yetapalli; 

19-0 

Vayagahv—Bhm.— 

SW; 

8-0 

2-4 

762 

151 

399 

Brahmapuri; 

8-0 

Vayagahv—Chd,—q|q'k\iq 

NE; 

11-0 

0-4 

324 

66 

131 

Chanda; 

11-0 

Vayaganv—Gdc.—diq^liq 

SW; 

33-0 

0-7 

317 

64 

187 

Chittaranjan; 

2-0 

Vayagahv Bhoyar—War.—c(lq<|i<!| 

NE; 

17-0 

1-5 

744 

146 

; 363 

Chargaon Bk.; 

2-0 

Tfrin:. 









Vayagahv Raiyyatavari—^War.— .. 

E; 

16-0 

1-6; 83; 15; 39 

Chandan- 

4-0 

qiq^ii't ABciqiO. 







kheda; 


Vayagahv Tukum—^War.—diqqid 

E; 

23-0 

2-1; 1016 

220; 587 

Chora; 

30 










Ve()agahv—Chd.—q«<||q 

SE; 

. 

3-8 

; 587 

132 

: 382 



Veijamapalli—Srn.— 

N; 

78-0 

0-2 

; 83 

13 

; 46 

Aheri; 

24-0 

Vejagahv—Chd.—^-qiiiq 

SE; 

. 

3-5 

; 565 

110 

; 355 



Velagur—Srn.— 

NW; 

63-0 

4-2 

; 1126 

258 

; 575 

Local; 


VelamagB<J—Srn.— 

NE; 

113-0 

3-7 

: 34 

9 


Jaravndi; 

7-0 


















CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


959 



Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


Nagbhid; 

Nagbhid; 

Yetapalli; 

Sinddvahi: 


Kurkheda; 10-0 
Ahcri; 16*0 

Aheri; 18-0 

Ahcri; 20-0 


Allapalli; 54-0 
Aheri; 47-0 

Khambada; 1-0 
Aheri; 43-0 

Kirmitl 5*0 
Mendha; 

30 

Ashti; 12’0 

Chargaon Bk.; 2’0 


Shegaon Bk.; 10-0 


Water Institutions and other 
information 


Sl(pr). 

SI (pr, m); 2 tl; dg. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); 3 Cs; 
Mengnah Fr. Kt; 5 tl. 
ch;lib. 

Sl(pr);C8;tI. 

SI (pr); ch. 

2 SI (pr; m); Cs; Shan- 
karpat Fr. January 
2tl; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs. 


Sl(pr); 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr). 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl;lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Sl(pr);Cs;tI; Ch:lib. 
Sl(pr);tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sl(pr);pyt;Ca; tl;Iib. 


Allapalli; 

Aheri; 


2 SI (pr; m); pyt; Cs; tl. 
Dasara Fr. An. Sud. |0; 
tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Offic 
Distance 

(4) 

e; 

Velatur Tukum—Gdc.— 

SW; 

29-0 

1-0; 473; 92; 302 

Bhendala; 

3-0 

Velava—Chd,— 

E; 

•• 

1-2; 847 

179 

512 

•• 

•• 

Venasar—^Sm.— 

N; 

108-0 

0-2; 46; 10; 27 

Ghotsur; 

6-3 

Vendali—Chd.— 

W; 

5-0 

2-4; 530 

105 

325 

Dhanora; 

1-6 

VenkatapQr—Srn.— 

N; 

110 

1-9; 238 

57 

105 

Tekda(Talla); 

4-0 

Vcnkatapur (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

N; 

34-0 

0-9; 175 

37 

98 


10-0 

%'1>til'll 








Venkatarav Peta—Srti.—i|f+2.<,l«l 

N; 

, , 

1-0; 973; 207; 415 

Indaram; 

1-0 









Vennelaya^—Srn.— 

N; 

16-0 

1-9; 299; 55; 126 

Tekda(Talla); 

8-0 

VicodaBk,—Chd.— 

N; 

5-0 

1'4; 223; 47; 106 

Chanda; 

5-0 

Vicoi^aRaiyyatavari—Chd.—(q-jTlsi 

N; 

5-0 

I-O; 281; 54; 178 

Paili 

3-0 







Bhatali; 


Vicorg—Chd.—jqu'lf.i 

NE; 

42-0 

1-2; 211; 39; 120 

Vyahad Bk.; 

. . 

Vihiraganv—Bhm,— 

S; 

26-0 

3'0; 1022; 

206; 

478 

Local; 


Vihiragahv—Chd.— 

SE; 


I'O; 312 

61 

178 


, , 

Vihiraganv—Chd.— 

NE; 

27-0 

1-3; 509 

111 

222 

Mul; 

1-0 

Vihlraggnv—Gdc.— 

NE; 

23-0 

0'8; 259 

50 

154 

Wairagad; 

5-0 

Vihiraganv—Gdc.— 

S; 

7-0 

l-l; 326 

62 

189 

Gufwala; 

2-0 

Vihiragahv—'Gdc.— 

N; 

39-0 

2-2; 527 

no 

274 

Kokadi; 

1-0 

Vihiraganv—Raj.—Gli«l 

E; 

8-0 

9-1; 961 

223 

474 

Local; 

. a 

Vihiragahv—W ar.—VIM 

E; 

45-0 

6-9; 623 

138 

386 

Palasgaon; 

2-0 

V ihiragghv Tukflm—W ar,— 

E; 

46-0 

0-9; 239 

48 

141 

Palasgaon; 

2-0 

<•*1 5^^' 








Vilam—Bhm,—fqvitf 

W; 

12-0 

1-2: 718 

149 

375 

Local; 

. . 

Viloda—War.— 

E; 

22-0 

2-3; 1022; 211 

584 

Local; 


Viral—Chd.— 

E: 

35-0 

2-4; 984 

229 

570 

Chichala; 

2-0 

Viravha—Bhm.—fq <.o^| 

SW; 

380 

1-3; 736 

148 

409 

Petgaon; 

1-0 

Virdi Tukam—Gdc.—(qtqi .. 

N; 

320 

2-4; 3241; 5573 

580 

Desaiganj; 

0-3 

Virur—Raj.— 

SE; 

12-0 

5-7; 1862 

391; 584 

Local; 

•• 

Virnr (Gadegghv)—Raj.— 

NW; 

18-0 

2-5; 828; 187; 432 

Local; 


(<ri«hi<l). 







_ 














CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

II-O 

Bhendala; 3-0; Mon. 

Mul; 

Il-O 

W;t. 

Sl(pr): pyt; tl. 



.. 

•• 


W;rv; 


Mul; 

74-0 

Gadhchi- 39*4; Sun. 
voli; 

Chanda; 5 0; Wed. 

Kasansoor; 

0-3 

W;n. 

tl. 

Chanda; 

5'0 

Chanda; 

5-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);2Cs; tl. 

Manchariyal; 

36-0 

L#ocal; .. Sun. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI(pr);2tl. 


•• 



14-0 

rv;n. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Balharshah; 

66-0 

Aheri; 4'0 Sat. 

Aheri; 

40 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Manchariyal; 

41-0 

Venkatapur; 4*0; Sun. 


40 

W;n; 

str. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Padoli; 

1-6 

Chanda; 5'0; Wed. ! 

Morwa; 

52-0 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandaj 

50 

Clianda; 5-0; Wed. 

Chanda; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr);C8;tl. 

Mul; 

I5-0 

Vyahad Kh.;l'0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;t. 

tl;ch. 

Sindevahi; 

35-0 

Local; .. Sat. 

Vyahad; 

12-0 

W;t. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Ca; 
2 tl; gym; ch; lib. 

• • 

.« 

• « • • • • 


* » 

W. 

• » 

Mul; 

I-O 

.Mul; 0-4; Wed. 

Mul; 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 

24-0 

Wairagad; 5 0; Thu 


9-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Mul; 

34-0 

Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 

Gadhchiroli; 

8-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Desaiganj; 

8-0 

Desaiganj; 8'0; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

3-0 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Local; 

. • 

Rajura; 8‘0; Sat. 

Rajura; 

8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs:2tl. 

Warora; 

43-0 

Local; .. Sun. 

Neri; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Warora; 

460 

Vihirgaon; I-O; Sun. 

Neri; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Nagbhid; 

4-0 

Nagbhid; 4-0; Thu. 

Bhikeshwar; 

2*7 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Warora; 

22-0 

Chandan* 2'0; Thu. 
kheda; 

Shegaon Bk.; 

9-0 

w. 

SI(pr);pyt;Cs;2tl;Iib. 

Mul; 

7-0 

Rajgadh; 4-0; Fri. 

Chandrapur; 

4-0 

W;pl. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; m; ch. 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

Rajoli; 2’0; Sat. 

Rajoli; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr,m); pyt; Cs; 
tl; 2 lib. 

Desaiganj; 

0-3 

Desaiganj; 0-3; Sun. 

Desaiganj; 

0-3 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashi- 
vratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
14; tl;mq; dg. 

Local; 


Local; .. Wed. 

•• 

70 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; 
lib; dp. 

Manikgad; 

20-0 

Chandur; 10 0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

100 

W;rv, 

Sl(pr);tl. 


A.I79-'6|.A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Visalon—War,— 

S; 

40 

2-5; 526; 

110; 

250 

Nandori Bk.; 

2-0 

Visamuij^i—Srn.— 

N; 

92-0 

3-2; 142; 

28; 

72 

Kandoli 

2-0 







(Surveyed); 


V isfimuijiji U rf. Katranga^tS—Sm.— 

NE; 

, , 

0-2; 103; 

20; 

64 



^ ?fr?RTrOT. 








VisapQr—Chd.— 

SE; 

8-0 

4-8; 3327; 

1016; 

562 

Local; 

•• 

VisSpOr—Gdc.— 

W; 

2-0 

1*7; 860; 

193; 

461 

Kaneri; 

4-0 

V isSpQr Raiyyatavari—W er.— 

E; 

19-0 

1-0; 258; 

35; 

152 

Chora; 

3-0 









VijorS—Gdc.— 

N; 

36-0 

4-5; 2079; 

415; 

790 

Local; 


Vithalavada~Chd.— 

SE; 


3-7; 1379; 

279; 

765 



Vitthalagfihv—Gdc.—. • 

N; 

370 

0-8; 202; 

41; 

112 

Kokadi; 

2-0 

Vitthalaravapets Malagujarl—Srn. 

N; 


0-5; 249; 

48; 

84 


, , 









VitthalarSvapeta Wasteland—Sm,— 

N; 

23-0 

1-9; 352; 

78; 

141 

Regunta; 

1-0 









Viyamapalli—Sm.—. . 

N; 

6-0 

0-7; 20; 

5; 

10 

Sironcha; 

6-0 

Vyahat# Bk.—Chd.—5in^ 

NE; 

44*0 

8-0; 2349; 

520; 

1150 

Local; 


VyahatJ kh.—Chd.—Sirtfl^ .. 

NE; 

42-0 

0-9; 1007; 

181; 

585 

Mokhala; 

2-0 

Vyaha^Naya (Refugee Camp)— .. 

NE; 

42-0 

NA; 334; 

66; 

169 

Mokhala; 

3-0 

Chd.—oqr^iir ^ (ftraffer 








). 








Vyahka^apiir-—Chd.-— 

SE; 


0-8; 188; 

39; 

113 

. 

. . 

Yecili—Sm.—nfcjefl 

NE; 

60-0 

8-8; 496; 

119; 

274 

Kamalapur; 

12-0 

—'Gtict— 

NE; 

60-0 

O-I; 16; 

2; 

12 

Kurkheda; 

38-0 

Ye^amapalli—Sm.— 

NE; 

35-0 

0-4; 192; 

40; 

144 

Kamalapur; 

7-0 

Ye^amapaya'i—Gdc.—.. 

SE; 

50-0 

2-8; 55; 

9; 

30 

Pendhari; 

18-0 

Ye^amapiyali Kh.—Gdc.— 

SE; 

22-0 

3-9; 150 

25; 

93 

Karwafa; 

10-0 









Ye^anOr—Gdc.— 

S; 

18-0 

1-4; 242; 

51; 

150 

Muranda; 

2-0 

Ye^tpGr—Gdc.— 

NE; 

117-0 

1-9; 342; 

67; 

244 

Kurkheda; 

12*0 

Ye^arahga—Srn.— 

NE; 

31-0 

0-8; 73; 

14; 

45 

Kamalapur; 

II-O 


A-i;9—61-B. 
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Railway Stat 

ion ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Warora; 

4-0 

Warora; 4-0; Sun. 

Sembal; 

2-0 

W;rv; 

Sl(pr);Cs;tI. 

Balbarsbah; 

162-0 

Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

30-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 



-- 

•• 

-• 

W. 


Balbarahah; 

2-0 

Ballarpur; 4-0; Sun. 


1-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Ca; 2 tl; 







m; dh;lib. 

Mul; 

23-0 

Gadlichi- 2-0; Sun. 

Gadhehiroli; 

2-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; 



roll; 



t. 

lib; 

Bhadravati; 

9-0 

Chan^an- 5*0; Thu. 

Chandan* 

3-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 



kheda; 

kheda; 




Wadsa; 


Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 

Local; 

* a 

W;t; 

2 SI (pr,m); 2 Ca (c, 






pi. 

frm); 4 tl. 

, , 


.a . . « • 

. , 

. . 

W. 

. a 

Wadsa; 


Desaiganj; 6-0; Sun. 

Shankarpur; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W, 

a • 

Mancbariyal; 

48-0 

Bamani; 13-0; Sun. 

Bamani; 

13-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);C*;tl. 

^lanchariyal; 

40-0 

Sironcha; 6-0 Mon. 

• * 

1-0 

n. 


Mul; 

17-0 



1-0 

W;t; 

cl. 

4 SI (2 pr. m, h); 2 Ca; 
3tl; dh; 2 lib; 2 dp 



Mul; 

140 

Local; .. Aton. 

Local; 

. . 

W;t; 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 






cl. 


Mul; 

14-0 

Vyahad Kh; 1-0; Mon. 

Local; 

0-1 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Ca. 

Balharahab; 

1230 

Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. 

Kamalapur; 

14-0 

t. 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Wadsa; 


Kotgul; 8 0; Fri. 

Murumgaon; 

27-0 

w. 

. a 

Balbarsbah; 

97-0 

Kamalapur; 7-0; Sun. 

Gundera; 

5-0 

W:n. 

Sl(pr);ch. 

Mul; 

700 

Pendhari; 18-0; Thu. 

Pendhari; 

• . 

W;rv. 


Mul; 

39-0 

Potegaon; 6-0; Wed. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

SUpr);. 

Mul; 

42-0 

Talodhi 6-0; Wed. 

Talodhi 

3*0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 



Mokasa; 

Mokasa; 




Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

W;t; 

Sl(pr);Cs. .. 

Balbarsbah; 

103-0 

Bamani; 14-0; Sun. 

Umanur; 

3-0 

W;n. 

•• 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Yejasagondi—Gdc.— 

SE; 

42-0 

0-05; 19; 3 

12 

Pendhari; 

10-0 

Ye^asagondi (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

NE; 

103-0 

32-2; 50; 10; 17 

Yetapalli; 

36-0 









Yedfcakuhi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

74-0 

M; 64; 9 

48 

Malevada; 

4-0 

YekalapGr—Gdc.—iT^Tvl^ 

N; 

38-0 

1-4; 523; 98 

304 

Visora; 

2-0 

YekanasQr (Surveyed)—Srn.—■ 

N; 

72-0 

1-4; 124; 24; 72 

Yetapalli; 

15-0 









Yekfira—B hm.—^ ^riTT 

SW; 

29-0 

2-7; 385 

87 

235 

Mendki;. 

14-0 

Yeko^i—Gde.— 

SW; 

32-0 

1-8; 202 

45 

126 

Bori; 

3-0 

Yela—Srn.— 

N; 

24-0 

1-2; 733 

172 

351 

Regunta 

2-0 







Malgujari; 


Yelamaga^—'Gdc.— 

NE; 

46-0 

3-3; 15 

4 

11 

Malevada; 

10-0 

Yelaram—Srn.— 

NE; 

32-0 

2-4; 100 

17 

56 

Aheri; 

46-0 

YellapOr—Raj.— 

W; 

40-0 

1-4; 71 

14 

42 

Korpana; 

6-0 

Yeimr~Gdc.— 

SW; 

52-0 

1-8; 873 

178 

479 

Ashti; 

3-0 

Yxsmali Masahat—^Srn.— 

N; 

700 

8-1; 575 

93 

356 

Yetapalli; 

9-0 

mr^. 








YenabothaU—Chd.— 

SE; 

• 

2-3; 165; 39; 100 


, * 

Yenag8nv—‘Gdc.—^rfnT'T 

E; 

380 

0-1; 32; 6 

17 

Dhanora; 

17-0 

Yenakabai^^a—Srn,—.. 

N; 

32-0 

4-6; 144 

28 

97 

Kamalapur; 

10-0 

Yenakapaltl—ir'i'Pi^wTl 

N; 

37-0 

1-7; 118 

30 

61 

Allapalli; 

1-6 

Yapapar—Gdc.— 

S; 

. 

0-5; 269 

57 

167 

Chittaranjan; 

0-4 

YeAga^—Gdc.—JT’ITST 

NE; 

22-0 

1-4; 338 

68 

204 

Delanwadi; 

50 

YeAgalakhe^a—Gdc.— 

NE; 

68-0 

1-9; 470 

90 

297 

Armori; 

24-0 

Yenoli—^Bhm, —m^IvTI 

SW; 

21-0 

0-9; 126 

27 

67 

Balapur Bk,; 

2-0 

Yenoli—'Bhm.— 

SW; 

27-0 

1-2; 382; 75; 222 

Govindapur; 

2-0 

Yensa—War.— 

N; 


3-1; 616; 133; 327 

•• 

•• 

Yeraganv—Raj.—■HVli'l 

W; 

36-0 

2-4; 238 

54 

129 

Korpana; 

6-0 

Yeragavhai?—Raj.— 

S; 

16-0 

3-6; 552 

132 

309 

Bhedoda; 

4-0 

Yeraka^amohaij—Gdc.—M 1^1^ 

NE; 

29-0 

j'7; 7JI 

I4o 

40^ 

liocal; 


Yeraka^I—Gdc.— m 

NE; 

12-0 

2-5; 131 

21 

74 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

Yerakhe<ia—War.— 

N; 

22-0 

2-6; 349 

82 

213 

Sawari; 

30 

Yerakhe^S—’Waf-— 

NE; 

53-0 

0-8; 484 

104 

310 

Chimur; 

6-0 

Yerakuij^i—'Gdc.— 

E; 

280 

N.A. 19 

3 

10 

Dhanora; 

7-0 

Yerami isapur—Raj.— 

SW; 

25-0 

0-3; 90 

17 

53 

Chandur; 

10-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

62-0 

Pendhari; 10 0; Thu. 


.. 

W;n. 


Balharshah; 

152-0 

Allapalli; 58*0; Sun. 

Allapalli; 

58j0 

S tr. 

dh. 

Wadsa; 

38-0 

Malevada; 4-0; Sun. 

Kurkheda; 

23-0 

W;rv; 

-• 

Wadsa; 

5-0 

Desaiganj; 5-0; Sun. 

Visora; 

2-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Balharsliah; 

109-0 

Aheri; 38-0; Sat. 

Aheri; 


W. 

SI (pr). 


8-0 

Mendki; 8-0; Tue. 



W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Mul; 

15-0 

Bhendala; 4-0; Mon. 

Mul; 

15-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mnnchariyal; 

49-0 

Bamaai; 10-0; Sun. 

Bantanj; 

14-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs; th 

Wadsa; 

47-0 

Malevada; 10-0; Sun. 

Muiumgaon; 

25-0 

n. 

, , 

Balharahah; 

105-0 

Aheri; 42-0; Sat. 

Jimalgatta; 

14-0 

w. 

. . 

Manikgad; 

40-0 

Korpana; 6-0; Fri. 

. . 

. , 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Balharahah; 

36-0 

Aahti; 2-0; Fri. 

Ashti; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

Balharahah; 

97-0 

Allapalli; .. Sun, 

Yetapalli; 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);ch. 



1 



W;rv. 


Mul; 

63-0 

Dhanora; 17-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

17-0 

W;iv; 

t. 

•• 

Balliarshah; 

112-0 

Batnoni; 14-0; Sun, 

Repanpalli; 

3-0 

W. 

, , 

Balharahah; 

66-0 

Allapalli; 1-6 Sun. 

Allapalli; 

1-6 

W;n. 

. . 

Mul; 

25-0 

Adyal; .. Sat. 

Ashti; 

11-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Wadsa; 

25-0 

Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. 

, ♦ 


W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8; ch. 

Wadsa; 

26-0 

Kurkheda; 10*0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

10-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr);C8;ch. 

Balapur Bk.; 

2-0 

Balapur 2-0; Fri. 

Bk.; 

1 Balapur Bk.; 

2-0 

W;n. 

2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Balapur; 

15-0 

Govinda- 2’0; 
pur; 

Nagbhid; 

7-0 

W;w 

Sl(pi-);Cs;2tl; 2ch: 

gym. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

Ramnavami Fr; Ct; 
Sud.9. 

Manikgad; 

38-0 

Local; ., Sat, 

Korpana; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Manikgad; 

19-0 

Bhedoda; 4-0; Fri. 

Devada; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mul; 

40-0 

Dhanora; 7-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

7-0 

W;t. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Desaiganj; 

28-0 

Kurkheda; 12’0; Sat, 

Kurkheda; 

12-0 

r;n;t. 

Sl(pr). 

Warora; 

22-0 

Amadi; 5-0; Set, 

Both all; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


18-0 

Chimur; 6-0; Fri, 

Chimur; 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Mul; 

53-0 

Dhanora; 7-0; Thu. 

Dhanora; 

7-0 

rv;n. 

« . 

Manikgad; 


Chandur; 10-0; Tue. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

n. 

• • 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) SPop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists 

(.?) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

yera?j4i—Gdc,— 

E; 

18-0 

2-4; 128; 

22; 

90 

Dhanora; 

60 

Yeraijdi—Gdc.— 

NE; 

51-0 

4-0; 219; 

39; 

131 

Desaiganj; 

19-0 

Yermangr—Sm.— 

NE; 


8-2; 337; 

71; 

223 



Yerraga4^a—Sin.— 

N; 

28-0 

1-2; 48; 

10; 

26 

Kamalapur; 

15-0 

Yerur—Chd.—JT^ 

NE; 

lO-O 

4-5; 689; 

148; 

402 

Tadali; 

2-2 

Yetapalli—Sm.—iiamecfl 

N; 

70-0 

1-7; 820; 

170; 

332 

Local; 


Yevall—Gdc.— 

S; 

7-4 

3-8; 1424; 

318; 

814 

Local; 


Yevati—W ar — 

NW; 


2-7; 693; 

178; 

391 




* Figures as per Census. 







CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


%7 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Watei 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Mul; 

43-0 

Dhanora; 6-0; Thu. 

Dudhamara; 

3-0 

W. 


Wadsa; 

19-0 

Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 

Kurkheda; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI(pr);tI. 

Bal harsh ah; 

120-0 

Batnani; 16'0; Sun. 

1 

! Umanur; 

2-0 

n. 


Tadali; 

2-2 

Tadali; 2-2; Thu. 

1 Tadali; 

2-0 

1 w. I 

2 SI (pr,m); pyt; Cs; 

3 tl; m. 

Balharshah; 


Aheri; 30*0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;n;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
gym; ch; dp. 

Mul; 

29-0 

Gadchiroli; 7-6; Sun. 

Stage; 

0-1 

W. 

2 SI (pr.m); Cs; 2 tl; 

2 dg; lib; dp (vet.). 





■■ 

W;n. 




LIST OF THE DESERTED VILLAGES IN CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

A 

B— coni. 

Abanapalli Masfihat—Sm.— 

Bhamndeli Raiyyatavarl—War.— 

A^Jyail—War.— 

Ct. 

A^yaJ Meij^ha—Bhm.—arS^TToS B JT 

Bhanapur—Bhm.—■41R1^< 

Ajagahv—W ar.—aflunTR 

BhandSri -Gdc.—VT^rft 

AkapQrMfilagujarl—Chd.—Tn^Pprift 

Bhanusakhindl—ar.— 

AkipQr RaiyyatavJrl—Chd.— 

Bhilagahv—War.— 

AkapflrUrf Bijapur—chd.—an^n^ ^ 

BhimSiam Masahat—Sm.—ftTRlTR' 

Bhogapur Patch—-Srn.- nftlTT^ 

Aladancji Urf Tumaragu^a Masahat'—Srn.— 

Bliokasapur- -Rj.— 


BhQniakl—Gdc.— 

AHapalli—Gdc.—3Te?TBTd?ft 

Bhiiyaii—War.—'^l^iO 

Amaia—Bhm.—3ITBW 

Bodhalimadya Tukum—Gdc.— 

Amaravaii MaUgujari—Srn.—aWTR^ 


RT^^rrtt. 

1 BoUhaDakhctJa—Gdc.— 

Amaravati Patch—Srn.— aTRTR^ft *1^ 

BodukasaRaiyyatavfiii—Sm.— 

Ambe Dhanora—did.—aiit qr^tTT 


Ambcjharl—Raj.—31HSi<V 

* Boladha Tukum--Gdc.—ifteqr 

Ambhora—Chd.-.3nfftTr 

Bondars Masghat—Srn.—RRT^tT 

Ambhora—^War.—arnflTT 

Borugghv—V ar,—oTl <.*1 i =1 

Antap ur—W ar.—31cll^< 

Boragahv— War.— i!flV.^lN 

Arjuni—Bhm.— 

Boragahv Rod!—War.— 

Asapdr—Raj.— 

Boragbst—Chd.—q'jt.did 

Asjl—War.—anc#^ 

Boraghat Raiyyatavarl—Chd.—5ftT.?n2 

B 

Bor.ikanha] Patch—Gdc.—«n <,*pr^loS 
Boraraapalli Patch—Srn.—*1^ 

Ba^al—Srn.— 

Bor Rith—Chd.—^ ffe 

Bakharija—War.—<sti<a^T 

BrShmanapalli Raiyyatavgri—Srn.'— 

Balapur Takiim—Bhm.—STRrf^'?; 

ITF^'Jiqevfr Tiild^ilO. 

BalharapQr—W ar.— 

Budhevada—Bhm.— 

Bambejhail—Raj.— 

B u hglj her a—ar.— 

BegaJI—Gdc.—mhoal 

Belagahv—Raj.—SRPTN' 

C 

Belagahv—W ar.— 

Caiti Rith—War.—ftS 

Belaganv Bhoyar—War.'—SfeHTN 

Cak AdegSiiv—War.—3t3<(|cj 

Belafek—Gdc.— 

Cak Amagghv No. I—Gdc.—STTR^lt^ »f. L 

Belora—W ar.— 

Cak Ballarapdr—Bhm.— 

Bembal—W ar.—SfT^oS 

Cak Banavahi—Bhm.— 

Bepdcvahl Rith—Chd.—'CtS 

Cak Belagahv—War.— 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


C— coni. 

Cak BelagitS (I)—Chd.—tWHT ( \ ) 
Cak BelagSta (2) —Chd.— ( ^ ) 
Cak Bhik?I—Gdc.—^ 

Cak BoragSiiv (Rith) Chd.— 

Cak BrsmhaQapalll'—Srn.— 

Cak Camorfi—Gdc.— 

Cak Candaram—Srn.— 

Cak Cicaghat—-War.— 

Cak Cicoli—Gdc.— 

Cak Cikhali—War.—f^^atrTl 
CakCiklialiNo. 1—Chd.—^ ?f. ?. 

Cak Cikhali No. 2~Chd.— H. 
Cak Ciroll—Chd.— 

Cak Daga4ata|a—Chd.—<;J|'idoSl 
Cak Daheganv—Chd.— 

Cak DeiapOr—Gdc.—^ 

Cak Dibhans—Gdc.— 

Cak Ponala—Chd.— sIbToST 

Cak Po6garag§hv—Chd.—^ 

Cak Pohgaragahv—War.— 

Cak Gevars—^Bhm.—^NTT 
Cak Goravat—^War.—iftT^ 

Cak Hajari—^Bhm.—ji'JiiO’ 

Cak Itoli No. 2—Chd.—^ilefl ?!. 

Cak Janamapalli—Sm.—'jUdflMeeTl 
Cak Japharabad—Sm.— 

Cak Kajalavahi—Chd.—^ 

Cak Kamath—^Bhm.-— 

Cak Kanhalagahv—Chd.—<r'^loQ4iid 
Cak Karaba^a—War.—<tit,qi«i 
Cak Katall—Bhm.—>hlden 
Cak Katall—Gdc.—J«(+ ^tilcefl 
Cak Kaya^ad—War.— 

Cak Khanabid—^Bhm.—<slMI<ll<; 

Cak KhaQtla]a—Chd.—tastoai 
Cak Khatera—Bhm.—<sii^ <l 
Cak KitadI—Bhm.—f*FCT^ 

Cak Kosambi—^Bhm.—^sp 

Cak Kosambi (I)—^Bhm.—(?) 

Cak Kosambi (II)—Bhm.—^Sp (^) 


C— coni, 

Cak Kukadahetl -Bhm.— 

Cak Lads’ll—Chd.—-T(!p 

Cak Maijeamagahv No. 2—Gdc.— 

intaiTJi’ii^ 5T. ■R. 

Cak Makabur—^W'ar.— 

Cak Makepiilli No. 2—Gdc.— 

Cak Marfilasavarl—Chd.—5pp BTT3BKft 

Cak Maregahv—Gdc.— 

Cak Mcdaram—Srn.— 

Cak Mepdbg—Bhm.— 

Cak Mhasabedan-Chd.—^ 

Cak Moravahi—Chd.— 

Cak Movad—Bhm.— 

Cak Nagaravghi—Gdc.—BPR^n^ 

Cak Nalefvar—Chd.— 

Cak Nandigghv—Sin.—^?ff?rilt9r 
Cak NarSyatiapur No. I—Gdc.— 

sTRm^ST. ?. 

Cak Nimagata—Chd.—fBR^ITET 
Cak Padajhaii—Chd.-.^ qWCy 
Cak PadmgpOr—Bhm.- .i^ 

Cak PapdbarasBrad—Bhm.— 

Cak Patalavada—Chd.—gqi 
Cak Peijdharl—Bhm.—^tp qfefV 
Cak PethatalS No. 1—Gdc.—^ ^33311 C ?. 
Cak Pimpalao'apd—Bhmi.— 

Cak Pimpajakhut—Chd.-’qSp fqq2?|3 
Cak PombOrpS—Chd.-Jq^ 'ftf’lrf 
Cak Rajeivarapalli—.Sm.—-^sp 
Cak RamanajapOt—Sm.— 

Cak RcguijtS —Sm.—^jqr 
Cak Sakharg—Bhm.—=q5p 
Cak SakhgTam.apur—Bhm.— 

Cak Sgkhaii—Chd.—iqqr Rmft 
Cak Sglethatti—Bhm.-.iqqf RlylR g di 
Cak SaradapaT” -Bhm.—RT^qT^ 

Cak Sgvaradapd—Bhm.—RN<i<d 
Cak Sirakoqda (I)—Sm.—^qq? fRTq?i«T ( ? ) 
Cak Sirakoijdg(n)—Sm.—qqjfRqqlWT (^) 
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Name of the Village 


C— cont. 

Cak Sivaiji—War.— 

Cak Somanapalli—Chd,— 

Cak Sonapflr—^Gdc.— 

Cak Sonuli—Bhm.— 

Cak Suka^i—Chd.— 

Cak Tateija—Chd.—?rR5T 
Cak Tekaija—Srn.—^ep 
Cak Tulaii—Bhm.— 

Cak Ucali—Bhm.— 

Cak UpariUrf Ma^hebhansI—Chd.—'dMit 

Cak Uti—Bhm.—T^<ti \3^t 
Cak Va^akuli—'Chd.—*(■5^^ 

Cak Vatjegahv—War,—q5<iiq 
Cak Va(Jholi—Chd.—qaltll 
Cak Vagadarfi—^War.— 

Cak Vasa No. 1—Gdc.-=^ gnRTT Jf. ?. 

Cak VayagShv No. 1—Chd.—dlltsiiq if. ?. 
Cak Vedagafiv—Chd.—^-s^nq 
Cak Vejava—Chd,— 

Cak Vihiragahv—Chd.—fq^t.hiq 
Cak Vihiragahv—-Gdc.—(q^Vliq 
Cak Vyaha<} ( 2 )—Chd.—^ ^ ) 

Cak Yenoli—Bhm.—JTKtwt 
Cak Yetakota (I)—Sm.—qei+tdl ( ? ) 

Cak Yetakota (II)—Srn.—^dl+ldl (^ ) 
Candaram JVIal aguj ari—Srn.— 

Candra Masahat—Srn.— 

Caragahv—Gde.—-qiyilq 
CaragahvTukQm—War.'— qi vii®l 
Cicaghaf—-W ar.— 

Cicakho(J—Raj.— 

Cicala Makta—War.—RfxlToST 
Cicala Paiadesi—War.—fqqioSI 
Cicala Rith—War.— fd-lloi r 
Cical Ma^iusam8ri—War.—pquioo 
Cicapalli—Gdc.— 

Cicola—Bhm,—mq'lvii 
Cikhali—Raj.—r^favTl 
Cificanavegahv—Raj.— 


Name of the Village 


C— cont. 

CindhI Nimbaia—^War. 

Cintalapet—Srn.—f%5rvrte 
CirutJ—Raj.— 

Copan—War.—^t<RT 
Corak hal—C h d.—^7.tsloA 

D 

Dabagahv Tukum—Chd.— 

Dabbatog—'Srn.—S!«5Trff*r 

pabala—War.—ST^IflST 
Daheganv—W ar.— 

Daladall—^War.— 

Daman amaraka—Sm.— 

Dimaram Masahat—Sm.—^7*17?? 

DSmaram (Surveyed)—Srn.—(R^) 
Danoda—Raj •—qinlqT 
parali—Gdc.— 

Dculagahv—Bhm.— 

Devaghat—Raj.—le 
Devalamarri Masahat—^Srn,.— 

Devapur—Gdc.—^q^< 

Dhanabotji—W ar.— 

Dhanoli Rith—Bhm.—SfRlvft ^ 

Dhanoli TukQm—^Bhm,'—t)inlvn 

Dhoi:>da Mapijava—^Rnj.—sflWT Hi^di 

Dirahgi—Srn. — 

Dobahur—Sro.—^q^<. 

Dodepalli—Sm.— 

Pohgaragahv—W ar.—^fTR^TR' 

Pongaragahv TukQm—Gdc.—41*1 VI iq 
Pongarahaladi—Chd.—.sTsl <,^a5ql 
Pohgarahaladi No. !■—Chd.— 

Pongarahaladi No. 3—Chd.'— 

Pohgaratamasi Patch—Gdc.—^fTrKcTRRft' ^Nf 
Porli—Bhm.—^tvff 
Dudholi—Chd.— 

G 

Gadholi—Gdc.— 1 | 11 ^ vH 
Gai^eiamo^—Raj.—^TTRnftsr 
GahgSpQr—Gdc.-4nn^ 
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Nanie of the Village 


O— cont. 

Gafigasaitoia—^Gdc,— 

Gardeva^a—Sm.— 

Garev^4a—Srn.— 

Garevaija—-Srn.—I|l^eJl.?r 
Gaurakh —W ar.—- 
Gavaraja Rlfh—Chd,—i|«(<laiT 
Gavaset—'War.— 

Gayaijohgari—Bhm.— 

Gho^abadev Raiyyatavaii—War.— 

tOlWtt. 

Gho^e Minavat—War.—ifT® 

Gojoli RIth—Chd,—'rts 
Go hgavadi—S rn.—iffir^TTI 
Goraj—Rjy.—iftT^T 
Gota]a—W ar.—'•I'l&laol 
Gotelihgamapalli—Srn.— 

Goihanag§hv—Chd.— 

Govaradip—W ar.— 

GovindapGr—Raj.— 

Govindapiir Rijh—Chd.—'Cte 
Gujagavh a?—W ar.— 

Gujaganv Tukom—War.—iTofl^lN 
Gufijevahl Mahal No. II—Bhm.— 

Gurhad Raiyyatavari—War.— 

H 

Hadaki Kanha}—Gdc.— 

Hajadi Tukatn—Chd..—^3^ 
Halodaifdf—Srn.— 

Haradala—W ar..—^r.<;iQ5i 
Haranapay all—Chd..— 

HikamettS—Sm.—r^tpl^ddl 
Hinunat Majara—War.—Rom 
Hindahur—Sm.— 

Hi^apabodi—W ar.— 

HirapQr—Gdc.— 

Hulodi—Gdc.— 

1 

Indaram MasShat—Sm.—^qKH 


Name of the Village 


J 

Jaitaptir—Gdc.— 

Jamagahv—Gdc.—ofTRRfR 
Jamanara—Gdc.—oTTRifm 
Jamaol—^War.—onTplft' 

Jambhali Chola—Gdc,—oTTRoSt SfeT 
Jambhali Rith—Gdc.—RtRoSl' 

Jambhujabcdl—War,— 

Jam TukQm Raiyyatavari—Chd.—oflR 

Jamuladhara—Raj.—ofTR^RTT 
Japeli—Srn.— 

Japharabad Patch—Srn.—tsTHTiTTRI? *TR 

Jatepar—W ar.—oficRK 

Jevara—^Raj.—old^l 

Jhaparagad—Gdc.—STTRnRR 

Jho^hg—^Raj.—sfldfR 

Jhurri Masahat—Srn.—RRTi|cf 

Jogapur Rith—Chd.-.^>1T5[7: 

Junagahv Patch—Gdc.—RR 
JuniLadoli—.Chd.—ells'!vft 
K 

Kajamag ahv—Ode.—RioSRRiR 
Kamalapur—‘Raj.—RiRelT5,T 
Kanhalagahv—Gdc.—RJ^^IoSRtR 
Kanhajagtov.—.W ar.—RTI^lcSRiR 
Kanhajaganv Brahmaij—War.-Rif^IeSRIR 

sn^oT. 

Kanhajagahv Raiyyatavari—Chd,- ^i^TSRfR 

t®T5r®rrfi'. 

Kapa—Gdc.—RRRT 

Karaneli Masahat—Sm.—RRlgd 
Karli Soneigahv—^War. 

Kasaba pipri—War.—RiRRT (MmY 
Kasarabodi—W ar.— 

Kasarabodi—W ar.— 

Kasarigafiy.—Gdc.— 

Kafafigadhar—Bhm.—<ticl|e| < 

Katara—W ar.—tulKI 
Katavan—Chd.—RiHRR 
Katebothali—War.—RiTJRlR^ 
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Name of the Village 


K —conU 

Katejharl—War.— 

Katcpallj Masahat—Sm.— 

KavatJSp £ir—W ar. — 

Kava^asi—W ar.—epqstflT 
Kavathaja—•Baj.—^>^5To5T 
Kavitagahv—Raj.— 

Ke^ahrtaraka Masahat—Srn.— 

Kchakavahi Ma!—Gdc..—Rid 
KekSpOr—W ar.—%®pT^[T 
Kekejharl—Raj.—%%fRt 
Kern RIth—Ch<I.-%tT ffe 
Keramabo^i—Raj.—^<IRq'i^ 

Kesalaptlr—^War.— 

KhairagaAv—Raj.— 

Khairagahv—Raj.— 

Khairi—Gdc.—?tft' 

Khairi Bk.—Bhm.— 

Khair! Golakar—^Bhm..— 

Khairi Kh.—^Bhm.— 

Kh&mata|odhI—Bhm.—taiRdco)^ 
Khantaturla—Chd.—<9l*l^'?ll 
Khamba^a—Bhm.—radial 
Khap^aja—W ar.—gTTOT 
Khap^ila —'fi ar.—ISTSToSr 
KhapdSJS Rljh—Chd.—^n3T TtS 
KhandincndavS^I—’Sm.—<aqi^qqi«l 

KhSpari—War.—ranO 
Khapari RaiyyatavSri—War.— 

Khaparj Rith~Chd.—^ 

Khira^i—Gdc.—<ai<.sl 
Khafatahga^I—ar.—y 
KhekadapOr—War.—g^rgTJT 
Kh eka^i—W ar.— 

Khokarla—W ar.—^'I'tidT 
Khurasapar—War.— 

Khufavapda MarSJ—War.—t^dq-sl BTI® 
Khutavapija RaiyyatavSrl—^War.— 
t.^qpqi'O. 

Kinebo^i—^Raj.— 

Kifadl—^War.—f^di^ 


Name of the Village 


K— cont. 

Ko^ape—Sri'..'—qTl^il 
Koindavarasa- -Srn.—ipj 
Kokap a^i—S rn.— 

Kolamarka—Srn. — 

KolSr Ritlr—War .—ftS 
Ko Jasap Or—Gdc.— 

Komba<JavahiRith—Chd.— 

Kopdckluil Rith—Chd.-4j?itg3 Tt5 
KopdkSna—‘Gdc.—^cjiqi 
Koparalli Patch—Gdc.— ^ 

Koraparaii Masahat—-Srn. 

Koregahv—Bhm,— 

Kosa mbi—'War.— 

KosamblRaiyyatavari—Chd.— 

Kosambi RIth—Chd.—ftS 
Kosckanhal—W'ar.—qTitl+r^laS 

Kotagahv-*-.War.— 

Kctalapfir—Bhm.'—ifjddMK 
Kotavara—Srn.— 

Kothara—War.—^itSTiT 
Kottur Patch—Srn.— 

Kucer Masahat—'Srn.— 

Kukasi Rlfh—Bhm.—TtS 
Kumahur Masahat—Srn.'— 

Kumbh ai i—War.— 

Kumblii Patch—Gdc.—qf^ 
Kunagh.ada Rith—Bhm.— 

Ku rapdi—Gdc.—^TIT^ 

L 

La^cgafiv—'War.— 

Lagamahcttl—Gdc.— 

I.ahari MasShat—Sm.—dl?5{t 
Lakhunagu^a MasShat—Sm.— 

LSl Cicabocjl—Bhm.—dll?) f^''tq'1^ 

LSmbori—Raj.—5TTI^^ 

Lahkacen Masahat—Sm,—5Rrr%»f 

Likhitavada—Chd,—f^yVcTd 1« I 
Lohara Kh.—War.—IJ. 

Lonakhaiti PantJav—-Bhm.—l|j^c( 
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Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

L— com. 

M— cont. 

Loiyar—War. —^ 

Murapda—^ •“ 

LoijI—Chd.— 

Murapar—^War.—R <,Mr< 

M 

Morapar —Vi ar.—RT^RT 

Murapar Dc^apapd*^—War.- ^ViRld 

MScavaflcS—Sm.— 

Murapar Ganvaganna—Bhm.—<li<(‘IV(l 

Machallghot—Gdc.— 

Musapadi—Srn.—RRtTTSt 

Madanagad—^War.— 

Musaramagunda MasSlmt.—Srn.— 

MahadapQr—^War.— 

JTBTftT. 

Mahagahv Masahat—Srn.— 

Muttenakuhl—Sin..— 

Mahar Majara—War.—JTSfTT 

N 

.Mahodar—Bhm.— 

MajaraMata^e—^War.—JTSTTT tilaiS 

Nagala—War.—RPIToST 

Mallamapad—Sm.— 

Nagapfir—War.— 

Managahv—Raj.—JrpnrN" 

NagapOr TukOm—^War.—RTT^T 5"^! 

Manajigad—Sm.— 

Nagaveli—Gdc.—JTRT^vft 

Mahgalaphusi—W ar.—RFlH^Rt 

Nagepallj—'Srn.—RTRtl^vft 

Mlhgali—W ar.—TTR^f)’ 

Nandapa—Ra).—*IT^ 

Mahgaradhokada—Gdc.—TflR^ffOTT 

Nandara—War.-Rl^ 

Mafigarud—-W ar.— 

Nandorl Kh.—War.— 

Mafigcr—Gdc.—RiJx 

NarayapapQr Urf YerraguptS Metam—Sm.— 

Mahgcvada—Gdc.—TTR^TST 

rfRRm^ ^ ^kTR 

Manikapar—Bhm.— 

Navaragafiv.—W ar.— 

Maralpatan—Raj.— 

Navaragahv—War.— 

Marakalametta—Raj.— 

Navegahv Poye—War..— 

Maregahv—War.—>il^4|id 

Naveganv Malagujarl—Bhm.—r|^I|iq 

Maregaiiv Patch.—Gdc .—\ 

RTvF[3rrft. 

Masai Kh.—War.—RTRoS 

Nilajai—Chd.—(^151.31^ 

MeiDd^a—Gdc.—R5T 

Nimadhela—War.—pTRtRTT 

Mefeguda—‘Gdc.— 

NimagaAv Urf Bothall—Bhm..—yMi 

Mhasala Rftlt—’Chd.—Tte 


Mhasamohan—^Bhm.— 

Nimagata—Chd.—Pi*i4||dl 

Minavat Kali—War..— 

Nokevada—Gdc..—5ft%^T5T 

Minavat TukOm—War.—fll H q d 

Nulavida—Sm.— 

Modumadagu—Sm.— 

Modumaturra Masahat—^Sm.— 

P 

Mohada—Raj.— 

Pacaganv TukCm—War.—tn^RPT 

Mohajhari Urf Sakarabodl—Gdc.— 

Padajhaii—Chd.—sdSl 0 


Paima Masahat—Srn.—tjRJ 

Morava—W ar.— 

PaiandQr—Gdc.— 

Mulflr Rlfh—Gdc.— 

Mungancr—.Sm.— 

Palasagahv Mgkta—Bhm.—RWT 

Pajasagahv TukCm—^Bhm.—5*^ 
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Name of the Village 


P— cont. 

PSnjarepar—War.— 

Pafijarepar—^War.— 

Paramba—Raj.—MI I 

Parasavihir—Gdc.-— 

ParaS 0 (^f- 

Patalavada—-Cbd.—Mt 1 <H=ll-sl 
Patharagota—Gdc.-trmtto 
Pattiganv (Surveyed)—Srn.—(?ro§3') 
Paurajliora—Gdc.—tfjgjTfftTT 
Pen^ako^o—-Gdc.—Hsl+lst 
' Peij^'i*!''!—Raj.—-RSTt 
Pe^^Rarl—W ar.— 

Peij^hari Bhaga^e—War.—'RPti' 
Peij^harl TukQm—^War.—^'^+1 
Pevati Urf Navegahv—Gdc.— 

Phixjl'jvacja—Srn.— 

Phulacer—Srn.— 

Phulagondi—Gdc.— 

Phuij^I—'Srn.— ^^ 

Phuaki Patch—Gdc.—^ 
Pimpalagafiv—War.— 

Pifesur—-Gdc. 

Pitlcua—War,— 

Povanabori—Bhni,— m'I'I'I'NIC)' 

Prapapur—Gdc,—srn’TT^ 

Pulanar—Srn,— 

Pufigasur—-Sm. 

Purana Vairaga^—Gdc.— 'CbRl'S 

Pusavara—Srn,—Join'll <1 

R 

Ramaga^—Gdc.—<|R<|d 
Ramanujam Gaijapati—Sm.— 

Ramapdr (Dik?it)—Chd.—(f^SlcT) 
Ramapugl—War.— 

Ramapilr Jhadikar—Chd,— 

RaruapQr JVIasahat—Sm..—Rtil^d 
Ramapiir Rith—Gdc.— ‘’ftS 

Ramapflr TukQm—Gdc.— 

Ranavahi—Gdc,— 


Name of the Village 


R—cont. 

Ranavabi Urf Micagafiv—Gdc,—TITnsn^ 

RahgayyaPalli Patch—Srn.—*T^ 
Rangayyapalll Vaddfbhtimi—Srn.— 

Ratnala—’W ar.— 

Rafnap ur—B hm.— 

Ratnaptir—^War. — 

Regagaiiv—Gdc, —^riN 
Roda—Gdc.— 

Rohana— War.— 

Ropi Rnh—Srn.—fpft 
RudrapQr—Bhm.— 

Ruyad—Raj.— 

Ruyad—W ar.—hRId 

S 

Sakhara Rith—Bhm.—RT^tTf 
Sfikhar poh—War.—gjgR <ftf 
Sakhera—Gdc.—gpiTT 

Salebhatti Rith—Bhm.— 

Salori—War.—^leflO 
Sangpur—Gdc,—yldl^^. 

Saijdala—Chd.—yjdloil 

Sandra—Srn,—ggff 
SahkarapOr—Bhm.— 

Sapepar—Bhm.—gr^xRT; 

Sapepar Rith—Bhm.—^ 
Saradapat RRh-Bhm.—RTdRR ftS 
Sarajakheds—Chd.—<M|^dT 
Sarajakheda Raiyyatavgil.—Chd.— 

tSRRTtt. 

SaTaoda Kh.—-Gdc.— 

Saraiigagad—Bhm.— 

SsrangapQr-Raj.—^ I Gl l^t, 

Satara—^War.—RTfTRT 
Savalj—War.—gRrff 
Savall TukQm—Chd.—BT=r5ft 

Savatala—Bhm.—t(c|d Ic4l 
Sayadhskapi—Gdc.—RRISRPI’lflr 
Selda Lambe—Gdc,—eTt§ 
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Name of tlie Village 

Name of the Village 

S— cont. 

T— cont. 

SeldS Tukfim—Gdc.—^e<{| 

SevSrI Masghat—Sm.—JT^TT^ 

Tekadi Paiku—W'ar.—ZifrT^ ^ 

Tekadi SubhanI—War. -E^frrfl’ gttTpfj- 

Silamapalll—Sm.— 

Tekadi Urf Antariigahv—Bhm.— 

S indesQr—Gdc.— 

3TtTT»IR. 

Sindola—Raj.— 

Xekfiarjuni—Raj-— 

Sihga^ajhari—Bhm. — 

Tekepar—War.—a-%inT 

SihgipOi Rith—Chd.— 

Tekoda—Chd.- 

Singaravsdi—War.- 

1 elanadchgariRIth—Bhm.—Tfe 

Siiigsr Pathgr—Raj.—fR^TR TOT 

Tcntariin Bodi—Bhm.—Itlhd 

Sihgelj—Gdc.— 

Thapa—War.—5p>ir 

Sirapflr—Gdc.— 

Timaram Masahat—Sm.—fllB<l| 

SitJ^ivani—Gdc.—ftfcll rDIdrfl 

Titavi—Raj.— 

SivagSfa—Gdc.— 

Todaka Masahat—Sm.—<ftS^ 

Sivangraoda—Raj.—ftr^RTTf^ 

Toyanar—Srn.- 

SivanI—^War.— 

Tulan Pohgaii—Bhm.—SlJFft 

SivapQr Gahvaganna—Chd.— 

Tumadi—Gdc.— 

SivapQr TukCkm—Chd.— 

Tumaraguda Kh.—Sm.—5,*l '*-*i*I 

Sivasagar Gghvaganira—Bhm.—fttlRJTnT 

Tumarakodi Masahat—Sm.—.giR«p)lft T}?n^ 

»rf*niw. 

Somanala—War.—^t^FTFOT 

u 

SonapQr—Chd.—j 

Udera Masahat—Sm.— 

SonapOr—^Gdc.— 

Umarajhara—Raj.—^^RSTTT 

Sonull RIth—Chd.— 

Umarajhara—Raj.—d-lTW <.1 

Surg Bedarl—Bhm.— 

Umarajharl—Gdt,—>^*1 <.510 

SurajapQr—Gdc.—^T^T*^ 

SQtya^ohgari—Gdc.— 

Undiragahv Urf Kantape^h—Chd.— 

'd'i 'bitll^6. 

Susundii—W ar.— 

Uparapeth—W ar.—dM'<^4 

Susundii—^War.— 

UsaraU—Blrm.— 

T 

Uti RatnapOr—Bhm.— 

Ta<jUiia Rl{h—chd.—fte 

V 

14^ap4r-'-brn,— 

V sdala—W ar.—^glcbl 

Tahakadamd—Gdc.—cil^TI^'B 

Vadala—War.—qTFSI 

TamasI- -Rgj.— 

Vadali—W ar.—^'^TcdF 

Tamasi—War.— cTTTWV 

VadegaAv—Gdc.— 

TambadS Masahat—Sm.— 

V adegShv—^W r.— 

Tatskohad-Raj.-^rm^ 

Vadholi Gapdali—Chd.- 

TatikuijdaJn Masahat—Sm.—cnf?J<H 

Vggadaia—^War.—^Fl^TT 

T ayagond!—Bhm.— 

Vaghajapeth—W ar.- -gE|oli^6 


Vaghejhari Masghat—Sm.— 

TokadJ Maiagujari—War.—S^pry)- 

VaghoII—W ar.— !< nfteft 
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Name of the Village 


V — com. 

Vagholl Rith—Bhm.—^ 

ValadhOr^— 

Valaiji Raiyyatavarl—Chd.— t a | ^ ii| |- <| 

Vaneti—War.— 

Vahgi—Raj.— 

Vaftjari—-Gdc.— 

Vasanavihira—^War.—«||Rdfi(^<| 

Vafara Kh. Masahat—Srn..—c(i^| 

Vedi Rith—Chd.—^ frS 
Velagur Masahat—’Sm.— 

Velamagad—Sm,— 

Velatur R^h—Gdc.— 

Vehgadur—Srn.— 


Name of the Village 


V — com. 

V ehguravada—Srn.— 

Vehkatapflr Masahat—Sm.— 
Vchkatarav Peta (Surveyed)—Sm.— 

Vennelaya Patch—Srn.— 

V ihiragahv—Rai-— 

Visapur—Bhm.— 

V ovala—W ar.—^qloji 

Y 

Yfidavapalli—Gdc.—mdcmtrvfl 
Yedgsakuhi Masahat—Gdc.— 
Yekanasur Masahat—Sm.— 

V errac eru—.S m.— 






LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE WHICH ARE DESERTED FOREST 
VILLAGES, CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Nanie of the Village 


Adagepalli F. V.—Gclr.— 

A(Jegaiiv F. V.—Chd.— 

A(Jy5lI F. V.—War.—STyrrraV 
Agarajhari F. V.—Chd.—aprorf)' 

Ahemadall F. V.—Srn.— 

Allapalll F. V. -Srn. -3TTFHNF^ 

Amhela F. V.—Gdc.~3TTl^ 

Asegahv F. V.—Chd.— 

Basarava<^i F. V.—Gdc.— 

Bhatarl F. V.—Chd.— 

Bholakhap^Ji F. V. Deserted— Gdc.—lftrfwft 
(sftRTS). 

Bolelapad F. V. Deserted—Srn. — 

(srW?). 

Bolepnlli F. V.—Gdc.— 

Candgn Khetji F. V.—Gdc.— 

Civaij4ha F. V.—Chd.— 

Dcvada F. V.—Gdc.— 

Devada F. V.—War.—%^nTT 
Deval F. V'. —Chd.— 

DhSmapapelh F. V.—Chd.— 
p.mi F. V.—Chd.— 

GaijapQr—F. V.—Chd,— 

Gatta F. V.—Gdc.— 

GhaoticaukI F. V.—Chd.— 

Ghodajharl F. V.—Bhm.—tftTTSrd' 
Goragepeta F. V.—Srn.— 

Gota F. V.—Srn.—jffJJ 
Gujarl F.V.—Chd.—jpfft 

Hetalakasa F. V.—Gdc.—^<llo4+4il 

Jhimela F. V.—Sm.— 

Junona F. V.—^War.—■Jtd'i'lI 


Name of the Village 


Kanhajaganv F. V.—Chd.- 
Ka'uva F. V.—-Chd.— 

Karavan F. V.—-Chd.— 

Karnegudam—F. V.—Srn.— 

Kemara F. V. —Chd.— 

Khatrda F. V.—War.—gifftlTT 
Kolusa F. V.—Chd.—nrfoSRT 
Kopela F. V.—Srn.— 

Mac higatta F. V.—Gdc.—*r«^tTCCT 
Madya Tukum F. V.—Gdc.—JTTS^n 
Marapalli F. V.—Gdc.— 

Marilgudam F. V.—Srn.— 

Mudsvihi F. V.—Sm.—^3rT^n|t 
Mukadi F. V.—Gdc.— 

Miikaritola F. V.—Gdc.—Jf+Odl'HT 

Nagulavahl F. V.—Gdc.— 

NandagOr F. V.—Chd.— 

Navanagar F. V.—Bhm.— 

PahamI F. V.—Chd.— 

Paijd^iarapavanj F. V.—’War.- Mid^Mdefl 
Pahgadi F. V.—Bhm.—qpTft 

Patagudam F. V.—Srn.-JTTrntjyiT 
Pata'’il F. V.- -Srn.--md|fd^f 
Pepde'aya F. V.—Sm.—q’tSTBIT 
Peth F. V.—Chd.-^ 

Phulajhaii F. V.—Chd.— 

Phuski F. V.—Gdc.— 

Pimpalaheti F. V.—Bhm.— 

Pulligudam F. V.—Gdc.—>^wffJTS*T 
Piilllgt ndam F. V.—Srn.— 

Ramadegl F. V.—War.— 

Ramanagar F. V. Deserted—Bhm.—<. 

(affOTg-). 

Ranatajodhi F. V.—War.— 

Rayagudani F. V.—Srn.— 


A-l 79—62. 
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Name of the VillaBe 

Name of the Village 

ReAgevahi F. V.—Gdc.— 

Tergglo (Camp) F. V.—Srn.-%TT^ (^T) 

Romapalli F. V.—Srn.-— 

Tigalagui^iim F. V.—Srn.— 


T<,(^alanaka F. V.—Sm.—cflffl'dlHil 

Sihgapalll F. V.—Gdc.— 


SonegaAv F. V.—War.— 

Vakacji F. V.—Gdc.—3fT^f7^ 

SuragaAv F. V.—Gdc.— 

Velaguraf la F. V.—Srn.-- <,a'TqT 

Vetiganur F. V.—Gdc.—< 

Ta^oba F. V.—War.— 

Talava^a F. V.—Sm.—o<1^131 

Ycdasill F. V.—.Srn.— 

Yclacal F. V.—Srn.— 

Tajodhl F. V.—Bhm.— 

Yella F. V.—Gdc.—tjcgtl 
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APPENDIX 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length: 

1 inch 2’54 centimetres 
I foot -- 30-48 centimetres 
1 yard = 91-44 centimetres 
I mile = 1-61 kilometres 
I nautical mile (U. K.) = 1853-18 metres 
1 nautical mile (International) = 1852 metres 

Area; 

1 square foot = 0-093 square metre 
I square yard = 0-836 square metre 
1 acre =■ 0-405 hectare 
Volume -. 

1 cubic foot 0-023 cubic metre 


Weight : 

1 tola = 11 -66 grams 
1 chhatak = 58-32 grams 
1 seer «• 933-10 grams 
1 maund = 37-32 kilograms 
1 palam -» 34-99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) •= 279-93 grams 
1 visa = 1-40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) = 11 -20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223-94 kilograms 
1 ounce = 28-35 grams 
1 pound = 453-59 grams 
1 hundredweight 50-80 kilograms 
1 ton “ 1016-05 kilograms 


Capacity : 

1 gallon (Imperial) = 4-55 litres Temperature : 

1 seer (80 tolas) = 0-937 litre 

1 Madras measure — 1-77 litres T° Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) + 32 

METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Length : Volume: 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 1,000,000 cubic centimetres ■= I cubic metre 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = 1 kilometre Capacity : 

1852 metres -= 1 nautical mile (International) 1000 millilitres = 1 litre 

1000 litres «= 1 kilolitre 

Area : 

100 square millimetres == I square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres = 1 square metre Weight: 

or centiare 1000 milligrams *= I gram 

100 square metres = 1 are 1000 grams = 1 kilogram 

100 ares = 1 hectare 100 kilograms ■= 1 quintal 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres 1000 kilograms ■= 1 tonne 

1 square kilometre 200 milligrams == 1 carat 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(I) Decimal Multiples and Sub-multiples : 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbreviation 

kilo 

1000 

k 

cent! 

001 (IO-») 

c 

milli 

0-001 (10-3) 

m 

micro 

0-000001 (10-6) 

u 

(2) Weight : 

Denomination Value 

Abbreviation 

tonne 

.. 1000 kg 

t 

quintal ., 

.. 100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

.. I kg 

kg 

gram 

.. 1 e 

g 

milligram 

.. 1 mg 

mg 

carat ,. 

,. 200 mg 

C 

(3) Capacity ; 

kilolitre ,. 

.. 1000 1 

ki 

litre ,. 

..1 1 

1 

millilitre 

.. I ml 

ml 


(4) Volume : 


Denomination 

Value Abbreviation 

cubic centimetre 

cm3 

cm3 

cubic millimetre 

mm3 

mm3 

(5) Length : 

kilometre 

1000 m 

km 

metre ,. ' .. 

1 m 

m 

centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 

millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

micron .. 

1 /1000 mm or 
10-* mm 

um 

(6) Area : 

square kilometres 

1,000,000m* 

km* 

square metre ,. 

1 m* 

m» 

square centimetre 

1 cm* 

cm* 

square millimetre 

1 mm* 

mm* 

(7) Land Measure ; 



are ». 

100 m* 

a 

hectare 

100a 

ha 

centiare 


ca 
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Abhyankar, Barrister, the Narkesari 125 

Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 581 

1950. 

Aborigines •• .. .. I7< 

Achalapur . . • • •. ■ • 61 

Achaleshwar Tempi® .. .. 79, 84, 85 

87. 

Achaleshwar Tirth, Ballarpur .. 74( 

Adam, Capt. .. .. .. lU 

Adapalli .. .. .. .. 89, 116, 

124, 125, 

Adeaon •. • ■ 111 

Adilabad . . . . . . •. 7* 

Adil Khan, ruler of Khandesh .. 75 

Add Shah . .. 92 

Adivasi Seva Sangh. Brahmapuri.. 733 

Adiya Ballsl Sing .. .. .. 7f 

Agastya-marriage of, with Lopamudra 57, 58 
Agba .. • .. 88 

Agra fort 86 

Agricultural Credit Societies ., 638 

Agricultural Research and Education 387-88 

Agriculture- 

agricultural population, 213-14; 
agricultural research and educa¬ 
tion, 387-88; agricultural seasons, 

220; agricultural wages, 365—71; 
cereals, 255—67; condiments and 
spices, 299—305; co-operative 
farming, 250—55; diseases, 

356-57; District Campaign 
Officer, 621; drugs and narcotics, 

278—83; famine, 372—87; 
fibres, 305—14; fruits, 315—19; 
holding, 247—50; irrigation, 

332—47; land revenue adminis¬ 
tration. 357—64; land utilisation, 

229—46; live-stock, 323—31; 
manures, 349-50; oil-seeds, 

290—99; pests, 350—56: pulses, 

268—78; rainfall (table), 216— 

19; seed supply, 384; soils, 220— 

28; sugarcane, 284—89; vege¬ 
tables, 319—23. 

Agriculture Department— 348; 620—22 

agricultural officers, 621; organisa¬ 
tion, 620-21; schemes under 
State sector, 621-22; Zilla Pari- 
shad, 660. 

Agriculture and Irrigation .. 213—388 

Agriculture Research Centre, Sona- 758 

put. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884 .. 571 
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A— contd. 

Pages 

129 

Allapalli 

80 

581 

Amana, son of Mahadeva 

70 


Amarkantak 

112 

176 

Ambabai Khati 

87 

67 

Ambegaon 

95 

84. 85. 

• Ambe Inscription 

73 

1. 

American Methodist Episcopal Church 

776 

740 

Amgaon 

735 

116 

Amndr fort 

105, 106 

>. 116. 

Amrutrav Kalu 

115 

!4, 125. 

Amte, Shri 

784 

Ill 

Amusement 

207—09 

74 

Anagondi Front 

89 

75 

Ancient Monuments Act 

744 

92 

Anev— 

127, 129 

733 

Madhavrao, alias Bapuji Aney. 

76 

Anglo-Maratha War .. 

109, 111 

57, 58 

Animal Husbandry Department— 

622-23 

88 

Art’ficial insemination, 623;functions, 


86 

622; organisation, 622-23; poultry 


638 

development, 623. 


387-88 

Ankisa— 

Prohibition Sanskar Kendra at, 
736. 

735-36 


Ankum, ruler of Jungaon 

81 


Appasaheb (Vyankoji Bhosle) 

120, 757 


Archaeological Survey of India Report 

84 


Arher-Nawargaon-Ram Mandir, at 

736 


Bharat Sevak Samaj, at, 735. 96, 116, 124, 125 
Ahmad Shah Bahamani 75, 77 

Ain-i-Akbari ., .. . . 73, 83, 85 

Aiantha Caves.. .. .. .. 65 

Akbar, the Moghal Emperor.. .. 73, 75, 76, 

83, 85. 86. 

Adkuji Maharaj, local saint of Pimpal- 770 

gaon. 

Akshaya Tritiya . 195-96 

Ala-ud-din Khilj. •• •• ..70,71,73 


Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva 
Arroori— 

rearing of tasar silk worms at, 736; 
rest house at, 736; Satvagraha at, 
130: Saivite temple, 737. 


69 

84, 736-37 


Arms Act, 1878 

513 

Asaralli 

737 

Ashirgad fortress 

116 

Ashmaka 

65 

Assistant Charity Commissioner 

723-724 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour .. 

702 

Assistant Commissioner of Sale's I'ax 

594 

Assistant Consolidation Officer 

250 

Assistant Director of Town Planning 

671, 672 

Assistant Deputy Education Officer. . 

677 

Assistant Regional Transport Officer 

595 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 

637, 427 

Societies. 


Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries 

634 

Atole Krishnaji 

102 

Aurangzeb, Governor of the Deccan 

89 

86. 


B 


Baburav Puleshwar Bapu 

124 

Backward classes 

715 

Badami 

68 

Badami, battle of 

108, 111 

Badawaik Manoji 

89 

Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III. the son- 

66 

in-law of Yuvarajadeva I. 


Bagba .. 

88 

Bagumura plates 

69 

Bahamanis .. .. 75, 

77, 78, 92 

Bajiba, son of Banubai 

117 

Bajirao I 

90 

Bajirao, Peshwa II ' .. 

115, 116 
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Bakabai, step-mother of Parsoji 113, 117, 770 
Bakeries .. .. .. .. 520 

Balabharata, play of Rajshckhara.. 68 

Balaji Jamadar .. 113 

Balaji Keshav .. .. .. 104 

Balaji Raipurkar .. .. 131 

Balaramayana play of Rajshekhara 68 

Baleshwar Temple .. .. .. 81 

Balgovind .. .. .. .. 132 

Balvantrao Deshmukh .. 131 

Babii Ballal Shah .. 73, 76, 83, 84 

Ballal Shah, the son of Nilkanth Shah 103 


Ballal Shah Khandkya— 

(1437—63) the founder of the Chan¬ 
drapur town, the Gond king, 739, 
747; temple tomb of, 741. 


Ballarpur (Ballarshah)— 74, 79, 80, 92, 

history, 739—41; municipal town. 111, 737-38 
737—39; railway station 737. 

Ballarpur fort— 76, 78, 92, 773 

Ballarshah,the former capital of Gonds 71 

Bamanpeth .. .. .. 124 

Banias (Marwadis) .. .. 163 

Banking and Finance— .. 423—62 


assistance to grow more food, 
449-50; co-operative societies, 
428—46; financial assistance to 
industries, 450—58; Insurance, 
448; joint-stock companies, 462; 
money-lenders, 424—28; small 
saving!,459—62; state-aid to agri¬ 
culture 448-49; state-aid to fishe¬ 
ries, 459. 


Banubai, daughter of Raghuji II .. 117 

Basi'^agarh (Wairagadh) .. .. 74 

Basket making .. .. .. 417 

Bastar . . . . . . 91, 125 

Benakata . . 61 

Bernard C., the Commissioner .. 125 

Bhadravati (Bhandak)— 741—44 

a centre of Jain pilgrimage, 743. 

Bhagavat (Ramchandra) . . .. 63 

Bhgcn>ala, doctrine . . .. 71 

Bhagwati Prasad Mishra. founder of 131 

Samajvadi Paksha in Chandrapur. 

Bhambhagiri, modem Bhamer (in 69 

Khandesh). 

Bhandak (Bhadravati)— .. 61,66,67, 

68,741,744. 

capital of Yauvanashva, 58; stone 
inscription ,73. 

Bham. 89,90 

Bhandareshwar temple .. .. 84 

Bhanpur .. .. .. .. 84 

Bhavadattavarman, the Nala king .. 64 

Bharat Bhushan Natak Mandal, Rajoli 772 

Bhatala.. .. .. .. 744-45 

Bhavabhuti .. .. .. 68 

Bhavanaga of Bharashiva .. .. 62 

Bhavani Munshi .. .. .. 110 

Bhavarthadipika, a commentary on 71 

. Bhagavadgita. 

Bhikaji Bapu, Chitanvis of Vyankoji 112 

Bhillama,the son of Mallugi.. .. 69 

Bhim Ballal Sing; the founder of the 72,75,76 

Gond kingdom. 

Bhiri < i 745 


Bhohadtulla Shah, the Muslim saint 129 

Bhoja, the Shilahara king .. . . 69 

Bhojakata (modem Bhatkuli in Amra- 59 

vati district). 

Bhopalp-atnam. . .. .. .. 124 

Bhosle Appasaheb .. .. . . 96,101 

Bhosle Chandaji, Musahib of 112 

Vyankoji. 

Bhosle Dharmaji .. .. .. 113 

Bhosle Janoji .. .. .. 102,104, 

105, 106, 107,770 
Bhosle Kanhoji, the Ilnd Sena Saheb 88,89,90. 
Subha. 

Bhosle Mudhoji alias Appasaheb .. 96,102,103’ 
104,105,106,107,108,109,110’ 
112.113,115,116,120,770-, 
Bhosle Parasoji alias Balasaheh son of 89,113 
Mudhoji. 114,117 

Bhosle Raghuji .. .. .. 91,107,113 

Bhosle Raghuji, I .. .. .. 76,90,92, 

101.102.109.117. 

Bhosle Raghuji, II .. .. .. 103,110, 

111.112.113.117. 

Bhosle Raghuji, IH .. .. .. 101,118, 

120,121,123 

Bhosle Rupaji, the uncle of Parasoji 89 

Bhosle. 

Bhosle Sabaji, son of Raghuji I 102,103, 

107,10«. 

Bhosle .Shivaji .. . . 8^ 

Bhosles of Nagpur .. .. .. 109 

Bhosle Vyankoji alias Nanasaheb, 87,110,111 
the youngest son of Mudhoji. 112,116,117,120 

752,775 

Bhujangrao, the landlord of Aheri 116 

Bhuma, succes.sor of the Gond family 82 

of Movad. 

Bilingualism (table) .. ,, ,. 156 

Bimbaji, son of Raghuji I .. .. 102,103 

Binjhvar (community) .. .. 159 

Birevar Keshavrav . . . . 770 

Bir Shah, son of Krishna Shah .. 86,87 

Births, Deaths and Marriages Act, 591 

1886 

Block Development Officer .. 450,634, 

637,657. 

Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 478 

Act, 1939. 

Bombay Borstal School Act, 1929 613 
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(VII of 1929). 
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Jambhulghat 
Jnaneshvara, 

author of Bhavarthadipika. 

Jangam Kurui 
Jataba, feudatory to Akbar 
Jenkins Richard 

114, 115, 117, 


661 

630 

629—33 


632 

684 


501 

589 

710 

448 

618—20 


129 


106 

68 

607—10 


69 

760-61 

71 

125 
85, 86 
100, 113, 
118, 120. 


Jhadi-Mandala, eastern part of 

70 

Vidarbha. 

Jhari, local language 

154 

Jharpat-Irai 

85 

Jharatara Zamindari 

95 

Jintur 

106 

Jogi Krishnarao 

129 

Joint stock banks 

446-47 

Joint stock companies 

447 

Joshi Manbhat 

113, 115 

Joshi, Vir Vamanrao 

127 

Judicial Department— 

610—13 

bar association, 612; civil courts, 

611; criminal courts, 611-12; 
district judge, 610; nyaya 
panchayats, 612; revenue and 
expenditure, 613; statistics of 
suits, 612-13. 

Junona raiyyatwari .. 

761 

Junona tank .. 

80 

K 

Kaibur fort 

78 

Kailasa temple at Ellora 

67 

Kaivalyadipika 

71 

Kakatiya— 

71. 75 

dynasty, 69; kingdom of Waran» 
gal, 74. 

Kalachuris— 

66, 67 

dynasty, 65. 


Kalamb—• 

IK 

Paragana, 85. 

Kalidasa 

59, 60, 64, 


Kalim-ulla-Shah, last ruler of Baha 
mani Kingdom. 

Kalki panth 
Kalyani 

Kanakpur, treaty of 
Kane, Vishnupant 
Kanhayalal Munshi .. 

Kanhere, Baburav 
Kannamwar, Marotrao 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra. 
Kapewar 
Karande, Raghuji 
Karanja 

Karpurmanjari, play of Rajshekhara 
Kavyamimamsa 
Kaatyayana 
Kawar (community) 

Kelapur Paragana 
Kcljhar 

Keshavnath temple 
Keshawarav Anand, Phadanvis of 
Vyankoji. 

Khadi and Village Industries Board 
Khadilkar Krishnaji Prabhakar, 
founder of Jilha Rqjkiya Parishad. 
Khadsingi 
Khajuraho temples 
Khaparde .. .. , . ’ _ 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga 
Kholapur (Amravati district) 


68 . 

80 

126 

68 

T06 

128 

131 

102 

129, 130, 

132 
165 

102,104 
88, 104 
68 
68 
71 
159 
85 

57, 762 
76, 83 
112 

713 

129 

779 

67 

129 

60 

69 
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ix 


Pages 

IC— tonti, 

Khaire (sub-caste) .. .. 114,163 

Khairwar (scheduled tribe) .. 159 

Khandakya Ballal Shah, founder of 79, 80, 84 
the modern Chandrapur, 73; tenth 
descendent of the Chandrapur 
dynasty, 76; son of Surja Ballal 
Sing, 78. 

Khandeshvara temple .. .. 69 

Khandoji, son of Mudhoji .. .. 108 

Khandoji alias Chimanbapu .. 108 

Khandoji alias Chimanaji .. .. 109 

Kharja Ballal Sing .. .. ,. 76 

Khedla (in Madhya Pradesh) .. 74, 75 

Khedula (sub-caste) .. .. . . 163 

Kher, B. G. 442 

Kholeshvara— 


of Singhana, II, 73. 

Khutgaon Zamindari .. .. 


95 

Kiba, Zamirtdar of Chandrapur 


86 

Kobragadi river 


84 

Kodgul Zamindaris .. 


95 

Kohlis 


174—76 

Koka Shah 


86 

Kol Billa, first Gond ruler ., 


72 

Kolam (community) .. 


159 

Komara river .. 


3 

Kondya Shah alias Karan, Chief of 

82, 83 

Chandrapur. 

Korecha Zamindari .. 


95 

Korku (community) 

, . 

159 

Kothikar Jagannath, disciple 

of 

129 

Nikalasbuva. 

Kotra river ., .. .. 


3 

Koya (community) 


159 

Krishna, grandson of Singhana 


69 

Krishna, I .. .. .. 


66 

Krishna III, son of Baddiga 


67 

Krishna Lilamruta Kathasara 


126 

Krishnaji Govind, subhedar of Berar 

102 

Krishnaji Mahipat, disciple 

of 

129 

Nikalasbuva. 

Krishnaraja, founder of Kalachuri 

65 

dynasty. 

Krishnarav Anand, the subhedar 


.123 

Krishna Shah, son of Dhundya 

* ■ 

85, 86 

L 

Labour Department— 


699—707 


authority under Minimum Wages 
Act, 704; authority under Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 704; Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act, 
703; EmplOTees Provident Fund 
Act, 703; Employees State In¬ 
surance Act, 703; Factory Depart¬ 
ment, 702-03; Functions, 699- 
700; Government Labour Officer, 
70i-02; Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 699; Industrial Arbitration 
and Adjudication, 704-05; Labour 
Courts, 705; Labour Welfare 
Activities, 706-07; organisation 
699. 


Zi — contd. 

Labour Contract Societies— 

Labour Organisation— 

Bombay Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1953, 422; Industrial 

disputes, 421 -22; labour welfare, 
422; Maharashtra Labour 
Welfare Board, 422; Trade 
Unions, Statement of 420-21. 

Lakes— 

Asola Mendhatank, 13, 46; Ghora- 
jheri tank, 13, 46; Tadoba, 13. 
Lakshmana temple, Ramtek 
Lakshmidevi, ruler of Bhambhagiri 
Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
Land Acquisition Officer 
Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 
Land Records— .. .. ,, 

District and Cadastral Surveyors, 
588; District Superintendent of 
Land Records, 586-87; functions, 
595-96; Nazul Maintenance Sur¬ 
veyors and Assistant Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyor 587; 
original survey and settlement, 
581-82; pothissa Surveyors, 588; 
records of rights, 585; settlement 
and assessment, 582—85; soil 
classification, 582; special schemes 
588-89. 

Land Revenue Administration 
Land Revenue Exemption Act, 1948 
Languages— 

bilingualism, 155; Gondi, 154-55 
Marathi, 154; Telugu, 155. 

Lanji— 

Inscription (Balaghat District), 
70. 

Large and small scale industries .. 
Laundering 

Law, Order and Justice— .. ., 

Directorate of Social Welfare, 613— 
16; Jail Department, 602—613; 
Police Department, 599—607. 

Laxmanrav Kashi 
Laxmibai, Zamindarin of Aheri 
Leather industry 
Legal profession 
Leprosy centres 
Life Insurance Corporation 
Lift irrigation societies 
Limestone 
Lingayat Baniyas 
Literacy and education 
Live-stock— 

artificial insemination, 326; bree¬ 
ding centres, 326; dairy condi¬ 
tion, 330-31; gosadan, 326; 
live-stock market and live-stock 
prices, 326; poultry, 330. 

Local self government— .. 

introduction, 641-42; municipali¬ 
ties, 642—47; Town Planning 
and Valuation Department, 
668—72;village pancbayats,665— 
68; Zilla Parishad 641—65. 


Pages 


441 

419—22 


12-13 


70 
69 
670 
672 
449, 571 
581—89 


358—64 

571 

150—57 


73, 118 


392—410 

515 

599—616 


107 
124, 125 
419 
519 
687 
448 
440 
419 
85 

674—76 

323—31 


641—72 
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Pages 


Lokba, Successor of the 

Gond 82 

family of Movad. 

Lokmanya Tilak 

.. 124, 126, 

127, 128, 131 

Lokmanya Tilak Vidyalaya 

130 

Lucie Smith, Major . . 

.. 71, 72. 75 

83, 85. 

89, 94, 122, 125.’ 

M 

Madhavasena 

60 

Madhavrao, the Peshzoa 

.. 103, 104, 

105, 106, 107 

Madhavrao Chandke 

131 

Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 582 

Code, 1954. 

Madia community 

154 

Madia Gonds 

167-68 

Mahadeva, brother of Krishna 

69 

Mahajan, Atmaram Mukund 

128 

Mahakali temple 

85. 87 

Mahanubhava cult 

71 

Mahanubhava literature 

74 

Maharaj Sant Gadgc, noted saint of 764 


Vidarbha. 

Maharashtra Agricultural Lands 
(Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1961. 
Maharashtra Agricultural Produce 
Marketing (Regulation) Act, 
1963. 

Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 
Act, I960. 

Maharashtra Factories Rules 
Maharashtra Housing Board 
Maharashtra Labour Welfare Board 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 

1966. 572, 

Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 
1965. 

Maharashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act, 1966. 

Maharashtra State Khadi and 
Gramodyog Mandal. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport 
Corporation. 

Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried 
by road) Act, 1962. 

Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitics Act, 1961. 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahaviracharitra, play by Bhavabhuti 
Mahipatrav, general of Mudhoji 
Mahishmati, modern Maheshvar in 
Central India. 

Mahmud Gavan 
Mahoba 
Mahur 
Mahur fort 

Major District Roads— 
Ashti-Chamorshi road, 493; 
Chimur-Shankarpur-Kanpa road, 
493; Gadhehiroli-Chamorshi 
road, 493; Nagbhir-Brahmapuri 
road, 493; Rajura-Govindpur 
road, 492; Sindewahi-Pathri- 
Hirapur Road, 493; Wadsa- 
Armori-Gadhchiroli road, 493; 
Wadsa—-Gewardha-Kurkheda 
road, 493; Warora-Chimur 
road, 492-93. 


M— contd. 

Makar Sankrant 
Makasudabad (Murshidabad) 
Malaria control 
Malik Kafur .. 

Malva 


Pages 


198-99 

91 

686—88 

70,74 

65 


249 

480 


636, 
638-39 
702 
671 
422 
569, 570, 
575, 576. 
642, 670 

670—672 

418 

500, 

634—36 

594 

589, 648, 
658 
127 
68 
103 
65, 68 

75, 80 
106 

74 

75 

492-93 


Managad Estates,— 
administration of. 

722 

Manikgadh— 

74, 83, 84, 

fort, 73, 765-66; plateau, 13; State 
Forest, 2. 

85 

Manures— 

Compost Inspector, 350; green 
manuring, hand flush latrine, 
349; rural compost, 349; town 
compost, 349. 

349-50 

Manyakheta 

66, 68 

Marar (caste) 

164 

Marathi language 

153-154 

Maria Gond . . 

160 

Markanda, place of pilgrimage 

67, 

762—65 

Markandeya, the sage 

763 

Maroda 

766-67 

Maruti temple 

129 

Marriage ceremonies 

Marriage and morals— 
enactments, 190; Gonds, 172-73; 
Hindus 187—94. 

191—94 

Mauryas 

Medical and Public Health Services-^— 

59 


B. C. G. Vaccination programme, 
686; Civil Surgeon, (ilhimdrapur, 
692; diseases common to the 
district, 685; Director of Public 
Health, 691; Epidemic Diseases 
.\cx, 1897, 686; family planning, 
685; forest dispensary, 692; 
general hospital, Chandrapur, 
688; historical background 
681-82; hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries 688—91; infant mortaKly, 
684; leprosy centres, 687; malaria 
and tilaria control, 686-87; 
.Mission Hospital, 692; national 
filaria control unit, 686; 
organisation, 691-92; other 
medical facilities, 692; paper 
mill and coal mines dispensaries, 
692; public health work in refugee 
camp, 692; smallpox control 
measures, 688; vital statistics, 
682. 

Medical Profession 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1955. 

Mehekar— 

Mineral resources— 

building and construction mate¬ 
rials, 29-30; clay, 30-31; 
copper, 29; coal, 28-29; lead- 
ore, 29; limestone, 30. 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

Minimum Wages Inspector 

Mining industry 


519 

708 

106 


699 

704 

398—408 
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M— contd. 

Miscellaneous occupations— .. 507—22 

bakeries, 520; cycle repairing, 

516; domestic servants, 520; 
flour milling, 517; frame making, 

516-17; fruit and vegetable 
vendors, 521; goldsmiths, 518- 
19; haircutting, 513—15; hotels 
and restaurants, 508—11; 
laundering, 515; legal profes¬ 
sion, 519; lodging and boarding 
520-21; medical profession, 

519; newspaper sellers, 521; 
pan-bidi shops, 512-13; 
pounding and parching of 
grains, 522; public educational 
and religious services, 519; 


tailoring, 511-12. 

Mohan Sing, Rajput Chief . . .. 77-78 

Mokshakhanda, one part of— .. 71 

Chaturvarga-chintamani. 

Molampalli .. .. .. 124-125 

Money-lenders .. 424—28 

Motilal Nehru .. .. .. 129 

Motor Transport Act, 1969 .. 699 

Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 .. .. 643 

Motor Vehicles Department— 594—^97 


Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
596-97; Director of Transport, 
595-96; Liaison with Police 
Department 597; introduction, 
594-95; Regional Transport 
Officer, 596; Regional Transport 
Authorities, 595; State Trans- 


port Authority, 595. 

Motor Vehicles Inspector 



596 

Motor Vehicles Taxation 

. , 


596 

Moro Raghunath Phadnavis 



104 

Mugdhabodha 



71 

Mukand Rishi, temple 

of. 

at 

764 

Markanda. 

Mukundaraja, author 

of 

the 

71 

Vedantic works. 

Muktaphala, by Bopadeva 

. . 


71 

Mul 


, , 

767-68 

Multapi 



91 

Municipalities— 


64^ 

642—47 

audit of, 647; control over, 


47; functions, 644-45; 

taxation. 


645-46. 

Munje, Dr, 

•• 

• • 

127, 129, 
130, 131 

Muramgaon .. .. • 


. • 

83 

Muramgaon Tamindari 

, « 

• • 

95 

Murlid W temple 

. . 

. e 

85, 112 

Muslims— 


, , 

180-81 

religious beliefs. 


N 


Nabinagar 


83 

Nagabai 


125 

Naga-Narayan Temple 


73 

Nagana, a villaM 


66 

Nagapura-Nandivardhana .. 


67 

Nagardhan plates 


66 

Nagavamshi Kshatriya 


84 

Nagbhid caves 


758 


N— contd. 


Nagbhid, Ghodajhari, talav at 


768 

Nagesia (community) 


159 

Nagupant 


114, 116 

Nagpur fort 


86 

Nagpur Improvement Trust 

Act, 

669 

1936. 

Nagpur Museum 

, , 

68 

Nagpuri Marathi, Language 


154 

Nagpurkar Bhosalyanchi Bakhar 

, , 

91 

Nahapana— 


61 

inscription of, 60. 

Naik, VasudcV Bapu .. 


755 

Nalachampu, play of Trivikrama- 

69 

bhatta. 

Naleshwar 


768-69 

Nanasaheb Pcshtva 


104 

Nandgaon 


69, 124 

Nandikeshwar temple 


84 

Nandivardhana— 


64, 66 

capital of Vakatakas, 63; modem 

Nandardhan near Ramtek, 


62. 

Narayan Nagare 

, , 

115 

Narayan Yashwant,— 

, , 

113 

Mutalik of Chitanvis. 

Narayanrao 

, 

107, 108 

Narhar Ballal,— 

, 

102 

Subhedar of Nagpur. 

Narmada river 

, 

109 

Narsing Bhavani 

, 

102 

Narsingpur 


101 

Narasing Rai, Gond Raja of Khedla 

74, 75 

Naravarman, Paramara prince 

, 

68 

Narcotics and stimulants 


209-11 

Natendrasena, son of Pravarasena II 

64 

Narnala fort .. 


111 

Naroba Chitanvis,— 


113 

Mutalik of Chitanvis. 

Naro Sakhatam 

, 

115 

Nasik caves 


60 

National Park, Tadoba 


502 

Nav-Buddha 


158 

Navkhala inscription 


757 

Navargaon 


91, 769 

Neri 


769-70 

Nikalasbuva, the saint 


129 

Nilakanth Shah,— 


72, 73, 76, 

Gond King. 

92, 101, 740 

Nilkanth Shahaji Raje 


91 

Nizam Ali of Hyderabad 


109 

Nizam Shah .. 


96 

Nizamshahi of Ahmadnagar 


75 

Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officer 


715 

Non-agricultural co-operative socie- 

433 

ties, 

O 

Ogale 


127 

Oil crushing .. 


418 

Oil seeds— 


290—99 

linseed 298; sesamum, 298-99; 
castor, 299. 

Ornaments 


206-07 

Other District Roads— 

Brahmapuri-Armori Road, 

494; 


Chandrapur-Ghugus Road, 

494; 


Gondpipri-Khedi Road, 

494; 


Warora-Madheli Road, 

494; 


Sironcha-Asaralli Road, 

494. 
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Other Social Services— 

Charity Commissioner, 722-26; 
Managed Estates, 722; Labour, 
699-707; Prohibition and Excise, 
707-14 ; Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment, 714-22. 

Oudh 


Pachgaon .. .. .. •. 

Padmapura— 

capital of Vakatakas (near Amgaon 
in Bhandara district, 68); 
Padmavati, capital of Naga Kings in 
India. 

Painganga river 
Palm-^r industry 
Pan-bidi shops 
Panabara Zamindari . . 

Panchayat samitis 

Panchsheel Shikshan Sanstha, Rajura 

Pandharkawada 

Pandit Balgovind 

Pandit Narayan Gopal 

Papamiya, the Muslim Saint 

Paramar, king of Chandrapur 

Paramara dynasty .. 

Paramamrita- the Vedantic works .. 
Parashuram Patwardhan, a member 
Darbhais, 

Pardhan community. 

Pardhans 

Pardhi community 

Parhheshakhanda, one part of Chatur- 
varga-chintamani. 

Parishad Education Officer .. 
Parsapen or Badadev 
Pataleshwar temple .. 

Pavnar (Pravarapura) 

Payment of ’Wages Act (IV of 1936) 
Payoshni (Puma river) 

Pedlars 

Penganga river 
Petfitua Bajirao I 
Peshvia Balaji Bajirao 
Peshvia Bhausaheb 
Peshuia Madhawrao I 

Pcsts~~ 

of chillis, 353; of cotton, 354-55; 
of gram, 352; of groundnut, 352; 
of jowar, 35()-51; of paddy, 353; 
of sesamum, 356; of tur, 356, of 
wheat, 352. 

Petroleum Act, 1899 .. 

Pew, Capt. 

Pilgrimage 

Pimpalgaon (Pimpalgaon Makta) 
Piraji Nimbalkar 
Phadanvis, Nana 


699—726 


71 

419 

512-13 

95 

348, 663- 
65. 
733-34 
116 
128 
II3, 115 
129 
73 
68 
71 
108 


Police Department— 

Anti-corruption and prohibition 
intellegence bureau, 601; arma¬ 
ment 605; arms inspection branch, 
602; crime, 605-06; functions, 
599; home guards, 606-07; hous¬ 
ing, 607; literacy, 605, motor 
transport, 602-03; organisation, 
599-60; prosecuting staff, 606; 
recruitment, 603-04; State 
reserve police force, 601-02; 
strength, 604; training institutes, 
602; village defence parties, 607; 
village police, 606; welfare, 607; 
grid, 603; women police branch, 
602 , wireless. 

Population— 

castes, 163-76; density of, 139; 
growth of, 134-38; marital status, 
147-49; migration, 149-50; 
classification of, by religion, 
160-63; rural population 142-46; 
scheduled castes, 157-58; sche¬ 
duled tribes, 158-60; sex—ratio, 
146-147; sex-ratio for different 
groups, 147; urban, 139-42; 


Pombhurna 

771 

Poona 

63, 105 

Post-offices 

502—05 

Post Office Savings Bank 

459—62 

Pothra river .. 

3 

Pottery making 

417-18 

Poultry farming societies 

440 

Pounding and parching of grains 

522 

Prabhavatigupta 

63 

Pranhita river 

1. 3. 735 

Prant Officer .. 

574 

Pratappur 

125 

Pravarapura, capital of Pravarasena II 

63,61 

Pravarasena II 

63,64 

Primary education 

677-78. 

Primary marketing societies . . 

435-36 

Prithivishena I 

62 

Prithivishena II, son of Narendrasena 
Processing societies ,. .. 

64 

Prohibition and Excise Department— 

707—14 


133—150 


573 

118 

201-02 
770-71 
104 
108, 109, 
III. 


Plates— 

Devali Copper plate, 67; Nagar- 
dhan, 66. 

Poisons Act, 1904 

Pola . 


Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 
1959, 713; Bombay Drugs (con¬ 
trol) Act, 1939, 708; Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949 (XXV of 
1949), 708; Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949, 708; Bombay Opium 
Smoking Act, (XX of 1936), 706; 
country liquor and wine, 713; 
Dangerous Drugs Act (I of 
1930) 708; Dangerous Drugs 
Act, 1930; 708-9; denatured 

spirit, 712-13; 

Director of Prohibition, 708; Divi¬ 
sional Honorary Prohibition 
Organisers, 709; emergency 
permit, 711; enforcement work 
709-71 \;ganja, bhang and opium, 
713; health permit, 711; Inspec¬ 
tors of Prohibition, 710; interim 
permit, 712; Medical and Toilet 
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Prohibition and Excise Department— cont. 

Preparation (Excise Duties) 

Act, 1955, 708; Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations (Inter-State 
Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 708; neera and palm pro¬ 
ducts scheme, 713; organisation, 

707-09; permits, 711-12; prohi¬ 
bition propaganda officer, 710; 
sanskar kendras, 713-14; special 
permit for privileged personages, 

711; spirituous Preparations 
(Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 

Control Act, 1955, 708; Spiritu¬ 
ous Perparations (Inter-State 
Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 1955, 709; temporary resi¬ 
dents permit, 74; toddy, 712; 
tourists permit, 712; visitors 
permit, 711. 

Publicity, Directorate of, District 640 

Publicity Officer. 

Public Health Department of Zilla 662-63 
Parishad. 

Public, educational and religious 519 

services. 

Public life .. .. .. . • 727-28 

Public Transport— 
private bus operators, 501; State 
Transport, 500. 

Pulakeshin II ., ., .. .. 66 

Pulses— 268—78 

blackgram, 277; gram, 277-78; 
greengram, 278; horsegram, 277; 
lakh, 277. 

Pulumavi .. .. .. .. 61 

Punj Patil, Officer of Bhosles .. 76 

Puram Raja, lord, of Tipagad .. 780 

Puramshah of Tipagad .. .. 83-84 

Puranas .. . . .. .• 60 

Purika (near Satpuda) ,. ,. 62 

Purushottama, minister of Rama- 70 

chandra. 

Pushkari, capital of Prithiviscna II .. 64 

Pushyamitra, founder of Shunga 59 

dynasty. 

o 

Quit India Movement .. .. 130 

R 

Radio Licences .. .. .. 506 

Raghava, minister of Ramchandra .. 70 

Raghuji .. .. .. 108,119 

Raghuji III, Rtga of Nagpur .. 761 

Raghunathrav .. .. .. .. 104, 105, 

108 

Raghunath Sing, Divan of Gond King 91 

of Devgad. 

Rahatgaon .. .. .. .. 103, 104 

Railways— 485—88 

Bengal-Nagpur route, 487; Chanda 
Fort-Jabalpur route, 487; 
Chandrapur-Kazipeth route, 487; 
Majri-Rajura route, 487; 
Tadali-Ghugus route, 487; 
Wardha-Ballarshah route, 486 


Pages 

R— eontd. 


Raipur .. .. .. •. 

124, 125 

Rajpurkar Balaji 

756 

Raj Goods 

168—70 

Rajaram, Maratha king 

89 

Rajashekhara ,. 

68 

Raghba 

88 

Rajgad . 

81, 124, 
771 

Rajoli 

771-72 

Rajura 

74, 85 

Rajura municipality, objects, 773-74 

772—74 

Rajura fort 

773 

Rajurkar A. J. 

86 

Rakshasbhuwan, battle of . . 

105 

Ramadeva, Devagiri king 

70, 73, 
74. 

Ramagirisvamin (God Ramchandra 

63 

on the hill of Ramagiri). 

Ramala tank .. 

91, 111 

Ramapala 

69 

Ramchandrarao Kathade 

130 

Ramachandra, son of Krishna 

69 

Ramdighi 

774 

Rameshwar temple 

84 

Ramgad 

95 

Ramji, Gond nobleman of Rajgad .. 

81 

Ram Shah 

76, 89, 
91, 116. 

Ram Shah, adopted son of Hirai 

87 

Ram Shah Dundia (1597-1622) 

752,761 

Ram Shah, Gond king .. ,. 

73, 111 

Ram Shaheji Raje 

91 

Ram Sing, successor of Dinkar Shah 
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